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[Intmdactory  Letter  t«  Vol.  6  of  the  Serieo.1 

To  Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  K.C.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  vou  the  accompanying 
volume  of  Special  Reports,  descriptive  of  the  work  of  Preparatory 
Schools  for  Boys  and  of  the  place  which  they  occupy  in 
secondary  education  in  England. 

The  schools  in  question  are  an  interesting  and  important  part 
of  the  system  of  national  education.  In  their  history',  organisa- 
tion, educational  aims  and  courses  of  study,  they  exhibit  many 
characteristic  featin-es  not  found  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
secondary  education  in  other  countries.  They  provide  for  a 
large  majority  of  the  boys,  intended  for  the  Pubhc  Schools,  the 
first  three  or  four  years  of  secondary  education.  During  the 
last  two  decades  they  have  made  notable  advances  in  general 
efficiency,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  part  of  our 
national  education  has  been  distinguished  by  a  more  rapid  and 
comprehensive  improvement.  In  many  respects  they  may  Ik? 
said  to  be  the  best  schools  of  their  kind  m  the  world. 

It  is  singular  that  no  attempt  has  previously  been  made  to 
describe  in  a  systematic  way  the  varied  work  of  these  schools, 
the  conditions  under  which  that  work  is  carried  on,  and  the 
relations  which  they  bear  to  the  Public  Schools  for  which  they 
prepare.  The  prasent  volume  has  been  written  in  order  to  till 
this  gap  in  our  educational  literature,  and  to  provide  for  the 
students  of  English  education  materials  which  will  enable  them 
to  judge  of  the  aims,  methods  and  special  difficulties  of  this  type 
of  secondary  schools. 

The  table  of  contents,  following  this  letter,  will  best  show  the 
range  of  subjects  with  which  the  volume  deals.  The  aim  has 
been  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  sides  of  the  work  of 
English  Preparatory  Schools,  in  a  form  which  will  (it  is  hoixjd) 
be  not  unattractive  to  the  general  reader,  while  at  the  siune  time 
in  sufficient  detail  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  professed 
student  of  educational  systems.  1  behove  that  the  volume  may 
be  taken  as  giving  a  just  idea  of  the  present  position  of  these 
schools  in  nations  education,  of  the  intellectuiil  st4indard  reached 
by  them  in  their  work,  and  of  the  varied  influences  which  they 
bring  to  bear  on  the  character,  the  jictivities  and  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  boys  committed  to  their  care.  And,  as  the 
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matter  is  not  elsewhere  disuiiased  in  the  volume,  this  will  per- 
haps Iw  the  must  convunieiit  point  at  which  to  stiite  ilial 
religious  instriictiou  tonus  part  ot  the  curricuhini  in  all  Enj^lish 
Prepjimtory  Schools.  While  there  is  a  general  agreement,  amoiijj 
those  interested  in  the  education  of  hoys  of  preparatory  school 
age,  that  the  moral  tone  aod  religious  atinoaphere  of  the  school, 
and  the  example  of  the  masters  and  of  the  elder  hoys,  leave  a 
deeper  mark  on  conduct  than,  taken  by  itself,  verbal  instruction 
can  over  uiake,  there  is  none  the  less  a  strong  conviction  among 
almost  all  concerned  that  religious  teaching  of  a  systematic  kind, 
given  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  is  a  necessary 
fMirt  of  all  true  education.  As  one  outcome  of  the  freedom 
which,  in  so  many  respects,  is  characteristic  of  Enghsh  educa- 
tional development,  the  religions  tejiching  in  preparatory  schools 
has  adjusted  itself,  naturally  and  without  Mction,  to  the  varied 
shades  of  association  and  observ^ance  which  are  typical  of  the 
rehgious  lite  of  this  country.  The  fact  that  the  schools  in  ques- 
tion are  mostly  boartling  schools  has  obviated  many  oi  the 
difliciilties,  pmctical  and  theoretical,  which  might  have  been 
encountered  under  other  cunchtions.  But,  as  things  are,  variety 
of  intluencc  has  ni)t  given  rise  to  conflict  or  to  misundcrstiuiding, 
nor  has  it  in  any  way  irnuaircd  the  feeling  of  unity  among  those 
who,  from  somewlut  dinercnt  stand jioints,  are  co-operating  m 
this  bmnch  of  national  etUiaitioii. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  reiiders  of  this  volume  that  the 
welfare  and  outlook  of  the  preparatory  schools  are  closely  and 
necess^irily  bound  up  with  the  traditions  and  requirements  of 
the  public  schools.  In  rcganl  to  the  course  of  instruction  which 
still  hi>kls  a  dominant  place  iu  the  public  school  eun*icuhmi, 
there  is  at  the  present  tmie  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
The  subject  is  admittedly  a  complex  one,  and  not  easily 
determined  either  by  theoretical  considerations  or  by  appe-als  to 
individual  experience.  Much  is  to  be  gained  from  a  temperate 
consideratioxi  of  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides.  Some 
persons  incline  to  favour,  othei-s  to  distrust,  attempts  to  alter 
the  present  prevailing  curriculum.  High  authorities  seem  to 
differ  on  the  question  whether  the  ordinary  classical  course 
(taken  at  its  best  and  ivith  the  present  admixture  of  other 
subjects)  could  be  made  more  "  educational ''  without  some  loss 
of  salutary  discipline  and  of  its  power  to  correct  inaccuracies  in 
thought  and  expression  Hardly  less  di^nded  again  is  expert 
opinion  as  to  the  degree  in  which  a  course  of  study,  for  boys  of 
the  age  in  question,  can  be  made  to  *^ombine  **  educational " 
and  directly  "  practical "  advantage.  These  differences  of  opinion 
are,  as  is  natural  under  the  circumstimces  of  the  case,  reflected 
in  the  present  volume,  the  contributors  to  which  will  be  found 
to  approach  questions  of  curricuhim  from  many  points  of  view. 
But,  however  divergent  in  their  opinions  on  otner  matters,  thev 
ai*e  all  at  one  in  their  heaily  appreciation  of  the  service  which 
the  public  schools  have  rendered,  and  are  renderings  to  national 
educatioa 


Thanks  are  due  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  often  at 
ffreat  mconvenience  and  under  pressure  of  much  other  work, 
have  been  so  good  as  to  contribute  articles  on  those  aspects 
of  the  question  on  which  their  long  experience  specially  entitles 
them  to  speak.  Acknowledgment  should  also  here  be  made  of 
the  kindness  of  large  niunbers  of  correspondents,  who  found  time 
to  ftumish  the  materials  on  which  the  greater  number  of  the 
following  reports  are  based.  The  papers  of  questions  which  they 
answer^  for  this  purpose  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

I  am,  however,  under  special  obli^tion  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill, 
who,  throughout  the  two  years  during  which  this  volume  has 
been  in  prenaration,  has  acted  as  honorary  co-editor  of  the 
reports  and  nas  shared  with  me  from  the  first  the  labours  of 
correspondence,  arrangement  and  correction.  To  him  is  due  the 
original  conception  of  the  work  in  its  present  extended  form,  and 
without  the  help  of  his  great  experience  and  of  his  personal 
influence  among  preparatory  schoolmasters  the  completion  of  the 
plan  would  have  oeen  impossible. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  serv^ant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 

December,  1900. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. — Historical. 
The  Preparatory  Schools  of  England,  if  we  understand  by  that 
term  schools  which  prepare  only  for  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  do  not  keep  boys  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen, 
are  of  quite  recent  origin.  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  existence 
of  such  a  school  back  to  the  year  in  which  her  present  Gracious 
Majesty  ascended  the  throne,  but  to  no  earlier  date,  though  I 
have  made  a  careful  search. '  In  the  year  1837  there  was  started 
in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht  a  Preparatory  School  of  this  strict  type 
Further  investigation  may  possibly  point  to  a  somewhat  earlier 
date  for  the  genesis  of  the  Preparatory  School,  and  to  some  other 
school  than  tnis  as  the  first  example.  But  it  can,  I  think,  only 
be  a  Question  of  a  few  years,  ana  for  all  practical  purposes  we 
shall  oe  safe  in  taking  this  particular  school  as  the  first  of  its 
type.  It  happens  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
foundation  are  of  special  interest,  both  educational  and  national. 
They  are  eminently  typical  of  the  characteristics  of  our  race, 
and  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

The  founder  of  Preparatory  Schools,  Lieutenant  C.  R.  Maiden, 
R.N.,  passed  his  youth  and  early  manhood  luider  very  different 
conditions  from  those  usually  antecedent  to  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  was  an  oflicer  in  His  Majesty's  Navy,  and  the 
life  which  he  led  right  up  to  the  time  when  he  became  a  school- 
master might  have  seemed  a  very  inadequate,  as  it  doubtless 
was  a  very  unusual,  preparation  for  such  a  profession.  He  was 
not  only  a  sailor,  but  was  almost  uninterruptedly  at  scii.  He 
WJU5  an  accomplished  mathematician,  and,  owing  to  this  and  to 
his  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  he  was  for  several  years  hydrographcr 
to  His  Majesty.  He  was  also  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  even  Hebrew.  He  had  all  the  instincts  of  a  scholar. 
I  have  been  so  fortimate  as  to  see  the  evidences  of  his  specially 
professional  work  while  at  sea,  and  also  of  the  way  in  which  he 
managed,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  to  follow  a  pursuit  only  second 
to  him  in  interest  to  his  own  profession.  I  do  not  know 
whether  most  to  admire  the  elaborate  composition  of  his  log- 
books, and  the  exquisite  art  of  the  water-colour  illustrations  of 
the  places  described  in  his  various  voyages,  or  the  pertmacity 
with  which  he  set  himself,  unaided,  to  become  a  classical  s<;holar. 
In  regard  to  this  last,  it  is  certjxin  that  no  simple  sense  of  duty, 
no  mere  ambition  would  have  sufficed  to  Ciirry  a  particularly 
busy  sailor  through  what  would  have  been  to  most  men  the 
drudgery  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  niceties  of  scliolar- 
ship — such  niceties  for  example  as  are  evidenced  by  the  ability 
to  compose  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  of  a  more  strictly  correct  type 
than  was  usual  in  the  scholars  of  the  early  portion  of  the  century. 
Such  persistence  belongs  only  to  the  devotee,  find  Lieutenant 
Maiden  may  certainly  be  fairly  described  as  a  devotee  to  the 
classics. 

In  r^rd,  therefore,  to  his  specially  scholastic  atuinments  this 
accomplished    sailor  was  curiously  fitted    for  undertaking  the 
4383.  A 
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work  of  a  schoolmaster.  But  he  possessed  other  attainments 
of  infinitely  greater  value  than  these  intellectual  ones  for  the 
equipment  of  a  remarkable  schoohnaster.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  gentle  nature,  ahead  of  his  tmie  and 
calling  at  that  period  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  harshness  of 
discipline  which  frequently  marred  the  splendid  nobility  and 
chivalry  of  nature  characteristi<j  of  the  British  sailor  in  those 
and  all  other  days.  It  was,  I  am  told,  largely  owing  to  his 
sensitiveness  on  this  subject,  that  Lieutenant  Maiden  deter- 
mined to  give  up  a  profession  at  which  he  had  laboured  so 
devotedly,  and  to  adopt  another  which,  though  this  was  little 
recognised  in  those  days,  requires  for  its  right  performance  the 
highest  and  most  chivalrous  qualities  that  hiunan  nature  can 
command.  Lieutenant  Maiden  began  his  new  work  as  a  school- 
master by  taking  pupils  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  After  a  few  yeiirs  he  purchased  in  1837  the  goodwill 
of  a  small  private  school  of  the  type  common  in  those  days, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  steadily  becoming  rarer — a  school 
which  took  boys  of  all  ages.  Tliis  he  immediately  converted 
into  a  Preparatory  School  proper,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  he  transferred  it  to  Brighton.  Within  a  few  years  he 
purchased  a  piece  of  land,  and  put  up  buildings  specially 
adapted  for  a  school.  Of  this  school  he  continued  to  be  Head 
Master  until  his  death  in  1855.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that 
the  school  still  flourishes  in  the  charge  of  a  member  of  the 
third  generation  of  the  family. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  circumsUinces  attend- 
ing the  genesis  of  the  Preparatory  School,  partly  because  the 
history  ot  the  first  beginning  of  any  movement  that  is  destined 
to  become  an  important  motor  m  national  life  must  always 
have  an  interest  of  its  oAvn,  partly  because,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  circumstances  attendmg  this  particular  case  seem  to 
possess  for  Englishmen  a  unique  interest,  as  being  specially 
characteristic  of  the  habits  and  qualities  of  our  country. 

A  few  words  for  the  further  elucidation  of  this  may  perhaps  bo 
allowed  to  me. 

The  first  Preparatory  School  Avas  started  by  a  sailor— the 
member  of  a  profession  to  Avhich  England  owes,  and  by  which 
she  maintains,  her  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world — a 
profession  the  members  of  which  have  been  endeared  to  Jlnglish- 
men  over  a  long  roll  of  many  illustrious  centuries  in  the  past, 
and  were  never  more  dear  to  them  than  at  the  present  moment. 

But  the  qualities  that  endear  the  sailor  to  us  are  not  usually 
supposed  to  be  such  a,s  would  be  looked  for  in  a  man  destined  to 
he  a  schoolmaster,  particularly,  perhaps,  a  Preparatory  School- 
master. Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  event  of  particular  interest 
to  an  Enghshman  and  one  specially  typical  ol  uur  race  that  it 
was  not  an  expert,  not  a  trained  educationist,  but  a  sailor,  Avith 
ainiost  no  })revious  educational  experience,  not  even  possessed  of 
a  (liiversity  ckgice,  who  started  what  if  not  the  first,  was  certainly 
among  the  first,  of  thosi»  schools  which,  during  the  space  of  a 
single  reign   in  the  history  of  England,  have  spread  themselves 
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over  the  country,  and  are  established  as  an  integral  portion  of 
Secondary  Education,  without,  I  believe,  anything  correspond- 
ingto  them  in  any  other  nation. 

There  is  one  other  fe^iture  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
jMirticular  school  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  Education, 
which  I  shall  now  simply  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
returning  to  it  again  in  another  connection.  Lieutenant  Maiden 
numbered  among  his  early  supporters  a  friend  of  Dr.  Arnold's, 
at  tliat  time  Headmaster  of  Kugby.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Lieutenant  Maiden's  son  and  successor  I  have  seen  and  examined 
a  complete  list  of  the  boys  Avho  passed  through  the  school  from 
its  foundation  in  1837  to  the  year  of  its  jubilee  in  1887.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  school  the  majority  of  the  boys  went  straight 
from  It  to  Rugby. 

Such  is  the  history  of  what  appears  to  be  the  first  Preparatory 
School,  using  that  term  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood nowadays.  It  remains  to  account  for  the  demand  for  such 
schools  and  the  consequent  supply,  the  result  being  the  birth  of 
the  modem  Preparatory  School. 

The  rise  and  subsequent  rapid  development  of  Preparatory 
Schools  can  be  explained  only  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  Public  Schools  Avhich  prevailed  during  the  period  of 
that  rise  and  development.  For  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that  the  connection  between  Preparatory  and  Public 
Schools  has  been,  is,  and  always  must  be  of  the  very  closest 
description.  The  former  are,  in  fact,  the  junior  departments  of 
tlie  Public  School. 

When  Dr.  Arnold  was  appointed  to  the  headmastcrship  of 
Rugby  School,  in  the  year  1828,  and  for  some  time  previous  to 
that  date,  there  is  no  doubt  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
condition,  and  especially  the  moral  condition,  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  England  Avas  widespread  and  profound.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  period  abounds  in  such  references.  It  was  the 
supreme  merit  of  Dr.  Arnold,  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the 
reality  and  sagacious  optimism  of  his  character,  that  he  recog- 
nised the  truth  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  these  damaging 
external  criticisms,  and  yet  entirely  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation.  In  a  notable  utterance,  which 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  everyone  desirous  of  compre- 
hf.aiding  the  condition  of  things  prevalent  among  Public^  Scjhools 
before  Arnold's  time  and  Arnold's  method  of  dealing  with  it,  he 
lay?  the  whole  subject  before  the  masters  and  boys  assembled  in 
Rugby  Chapel,  very  shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the  head- 
mastership.  He  quotes  the  Avords  of  Mr.  John  Bowdler  (whom 
lie  terms  a  "  sensible  and  excellent  man ")  when  commenting 
u^m  the  condition  of  Public  Schools,  and  says  that  he  cannot 
find  words  that  express  better  the  sense  of  serious  men : — 
"  Public  Schools  are  the  very  seats  and  mu-series  of  vice.  It 
may  be  unavoidable,  or  it  may  not,  but  the  fact  is  mdisputable." 

Among  Arnold's  comments  upon  this  indictm(3nt  is  the 
k)Uowing: — "I  am  afraid  the  fact  is,  indeed,  indisputable, 
'*  Public  Schools  are  the  very  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice.     But 
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*'  ho  go^  on  to  say,  *  It  may  be  unavoidable,  or  it  may  not  ;  and 
'*  these  words  seem  to  me  as  though  they  ought  to  fill  us  with  the 
'*  deepest  shame  of  all  For  what  a  notion  does  it  give,  that  we 
*'  should  have  been  so  long  and  so  coantaiitly  bad,  that  it  may  be 
"  doubted  whether  oor  badnass  be  nob  unavoidable,  whether  we 
"  are  not  evil  hopelessly,  incurably,  .  ,  .  But  the  doubt 
'*  whether  our  \iciousness  be  or  be  not  iinavoidable  is  something 
*'  too  boirible  to  be  listened  to/'* 

The  main  cause  of  this  state  of  things  lies,  according  to 
Arnold,  in  the  barrier  existing  between  masters  and  boys,  and 
in  the  distrust  felt  by  the  latter  towards  the  former.  And 
the  main  remedy  lay  in  altering  this  evil  condition.  If, 
then,  there  was  a  ^eneml  feeling  among  the  homes  of  England 
that  such  a  description  as  this  of  the  moral  state  of  Public 
Schools  was  even  approxitnately  accurate,  and  if  anything 
approaching  to  hopeless  aequiescenee  in  the  incurability  of 
the  disease  was  also  generally  prevalent— ^and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  both  those  Suppositions  are  matters  of  fact— then  it 
will  be  readily  nndcrst*»d  that  the  supply  of  boys  for  the  Pidilic 
Schools  of  Kngland  was  at  that  time  a  very  meagre  one.  The 
immodiato  cause  of  the  restoreil  and  increased  confidence  of  tlie 

E rents  of  England  in  the  Public  Schotils,  and  of  the  consequent 
'ge  and  suddenly  increasing  flow  of  their  sons  to  these  schools, 
and  of  the  demand  for  more  Public  Schools,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  immediate  eauso^  was  Arnold.  Following  naturally  upon 
this,  iind  together  with  other  circumstances— to  be  alludeci 
to  later  on — which  %\ere  closely  bound  up  with  Arnold's  trejit- 
ment  of  the  probletu  presenteu  to  him  in  the  then  condition  of 
Public  Schools,  came  the  demand  for  Prepamtory  Schools — Pre- 
paraUiry  Schools  of  the  stricter  modern  type. 

The  frank  recognition  of  the  existing  evil ;  the  refusal  to 
acquiesee  in  its  hopelessness ;  thecloar-siglite<l  perception  of  the 
main  cause  of  the  evil;  the  Iwdd  triumphant  genius  displayed 
in  the  anplitmlion  of  the  miuedy — here  lies^  in  a  nutshell  the 
explanation  of  the  rise  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  of  England. 
It  was  Arnold— Arnold  almost  alone — that  brought  them  to 
birth. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  orthodox  and  common-place  view  that  a 
genius  is  Imt  the  creature  of  his  age,  and  can  do  little,  if  anything. 
more  than  iiitcrpret  and  express  it ;  and  in  a  limited  sense  this  is,  of 
course,  tnie.  But  I  profoundly  disbelieve  in  the  almost  limitless 
contml  over  events  that  it  is  fashionable  to  iuscriljo  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  the  quite  unimportant  and  almost  mechanical 
part  that  is  assigned  to  the  efforts  of  the  fai-seeing,  rcsolut^^ 
mimovable  genius  that  is  the  inspiration  of  the  movement  In 
the  caBe  under  consideration  other  agencies,  more  or  less  oticult, 
were  at  work,  directed  towards  the  same  ends  as  those  pursucHl 
by  Arnold,  facilitating  and  furthering  his  desima  But  I  have  a 
deep  conviction  that  Public  Schools  might  nave  remained  for 
many  years — for  a  period  of  finite  indefinite  duration— in  the 
bad  Gfmdition  that  they  were  in  during  the  early  part  of  the 

•  Sermoas  New  Edttiofi,  l^Tft.     Vol  It  *'  Public  f^chnols"  pp.  80,  8t 
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century,  had  not  Arnold  appeared,  seen  what  he  saw,  and  done 
what  he  did. 

_  For,  again,  what  did  he  see  ?  He  saw  a  condition  of  things 
the  most  hopeless  while  it  lasts,  of  aU  conditions  that  can  exist, 
or  be  im^smed  to  exist,  among  the  members  of  any  such 
society.  He  saw  mutual  distrust  prevailing  between  the 
masters  and  boys  of  a  Public  School — a  distrust  different,  of 
course,  as  applied  to  each,  and  arising  from  different  causes,  but 
yet  distrust.  He  saw,  with  the  eye  of  genius,  that  so  long  as 
this  prevailed,  and  precisely  in  proportion  to  its  prevalence,  so 
long  would  there  prevail  an  utterly  imsoimd  condition 
at  that  school.  And  what  did  he  do  ?  That  which  only 
a  great  man  could  have  done,  but  which  he  was  sure  to  do.  H!e 
completely,  avowedly,  privately,  publicly,  trusted  the  boys  him- 
self, and  thus,  human  nature  (let  us  be  thankful)  being  what  it 
is,  he  rendered  it  certain  that  all  but  the  poorest,  shallowest, 
meanest  natures — ^and  few  indeed  are  such — would  answer  to 
that  trust.  And  in  this  conviction  he  was  right — he  was  proved 
right  by  the  result. 

It  would  indeed  be  an  assertion  of  mere  ignorance  to  say 
that  Arnold  was  the  first  schoolmaster  to  repose  complete  con- 
fidence in  his  boys.  I  have  often  thought  that,  if  the  materials 
were  at  hand  and  the  right  man  for  dealing  with  them,  no  more 
winning  book  could  be  written  than  that  which  contained  a 
&ithful  record  of  the  lives  of  manv  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  past  centuries  who  loved  and  trusted  his  boys  with  the 
love  and  trust  of  a  father.  For  lack  whether  of  material  or  of 
biographer,  many  a  devoted,  sweet,  lovable  personality  is  lost  to 
the  future,  except  in  so  fiir  as  it  lives  again,  its  sole  ambition 
for  fiune,  in  the  lives  of  its  scholars  and  mends.  The  instance 
of  Goddard,  Arnold's  own  headmaster  at  Winchester,  is 
especially  appropriate  hera 

Without  doubt  the  example  of  Goddard,  as  a  man  who  loved 
and  trusted  his  boys,  had  sunk  into  Arnold  s  mind,  and  was 
fiuitfioL  The  speciai  point  here  is  not  so  much  what  many  of 
Arnold's  predecessors  were,  as  what  they  did.  It  was  the  coni- 
bination  of  qualities  in  Arnold  that  made  him  able  to  effect  what 
he  effected — that  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
reformers,  in  so  far  as  direct  influence  upon  character  goes,  that  has 
ev^r  lived.  He  was  not  only  a  great  schoolmaster,  devoting  himself 
with  truly  professional  zeal  to  all  the  details  of  his  profession,  as 
then  practised,  but  he  was  a  great  man,  and  he  moved  naturally 
and  by  choice  among  great  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  most  varied 
and  diverse  descriptions.  But  amid  all  these  interests  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  school;  "  The  more  active  my  own  mind  is,"  ho 
sajfs,  "the  more  it  works  upon  great  moral  and  political 
points  the  better  for  the  school,"  and  these  words  snow  us 
wherein  he  differs  from  his  predecessors.  Many  of  them  had 
loved  and  trusted  their  boys  equally  with  himself,  but  to  nunc  of 
them  was  there  present  the  same  wide  outlook  upon  the  whole 
situation,  and  the  same  passionate  desire  to  reform  the  whole. 

Many  headmasters  before  Arnold  had,  like  Arnold,  revolu- 
tionised the   lives  and   characters  of  their  own  pupils     It  was 
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reserved  to  Arnold  to  revolutionise  education  itself     If  ftirtlier 
eatplanation  of  this,  bejTtnrl  tiiat  which  has  been  already  oflered, 
seems  reqidf^iio,  thvrv  is  hut  one  remark  to  bo  made.     It  was  in    | 
the  (jrviUi}i'HH  of  Aruuld  that  the  ditterence  lay. 

1  onee  asked  Dean  Stfinley,  Dr.  Arnold  s  ]>npil  and  biographer, 
as  to  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Arnold  in  the  roU  of  reinamable 
men*  lie  replieil:—**  Corn  paring  him  with  the  great  men  I  || 
Imve  known  personally,  ana  throuf^h  their  liven,  writinj^s,  and 
deeflsj  I  eonsider  Dr.  Arnold  a  historical  star  of  the  Hrst 
mapfnitnde/'  ^d 

It  \rill  not,  I  am  sure,  be  felt  that  the  above  is  offered  as  anj4H 
thing  approaching  a  complete  aeeouot  ol  the  means  adopted  by 
Arnold  to  refomi  the  Public  Schools  of  England.  What  thase 
were  in  detail  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  careful  reader,  not 
merely  of  his  Hfoj  but  ot  nis  writings — his  writings  not  on  educa- 
tional matters  alone.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  I'oot  of  the 
matter  lay  m  what  is  stated  above.  Distrust  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  distrust  was  exorcisetl  by  trust. 

Less  than  this  could  hai'dly  have  been  advanced  consistently 
with  any  serious  attempt  to  substantiate  the  statement  that  the 
Hutlior  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  was  Arnold.  To  Arnold, 
to  Arnold  almost  alone,  was  due  the  stdistitution  of  oonfidenee 
in  the  Public  Schools  for  the  deep  distrust  and,  in  some 
quartei*s,  drmd  and  abhorrence  of  them  felt  by  many  of  the 
more  thoughtful  and  serious  parents  of  that  period.  Hence  the 
increase  of  their  popularity  iind  an  increixsed  demand  for  them, 
in  consequence  ol  which  arose  the  demand  for  schools  preparatory 
for  them. 

But  the  subject  cannot  be  dismissed  hero.  Something  yet 
remaiiLs  unexplained.  Granted  the  simple  historical  fact  of 
the  greatly  increased  demand  for  Pubne  School  education 
during  the  closing  period  of  Arnold^s  headmastership— ^i  demand, 
as  I  firmly  believe,  almost  entirely  due  to  Arnold's  work  and 
influence — ^there  yet  remains  the  (piestion,  why  should  not  this 
demand  have  been  satisfied  by  an  increased  supply  of  Public 
Schools  ?  ^■VTiy  should  not  parents  have  been  content,  as  was 
customary  be  to  re,  to  send  their  sons  to  the  Pubhc  Schools  direct 
from  homo  at  a  very  early  ago?  In  answering  this  question,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  main  cause  of  the  change  of  opinion,  which 
led  parents  to  put  oft' the  [K^riod  of  sending  their  boys  to  a  Public 
School  to  a  somewhat  later  age,  is  to  be  traced  again  largely  to  ' 
the  influence  of  Arnold. 

In  the  first  place,- Arnold  actually  discouraged  boys  entering 
Rugby  before  they  were  twelve  years  old,  tnus  rendering  it 
necessary  that  many  boys  who  would  otherwise  have  come  to 
Kugby  straight  from  their  homes  shoidd  go  to  some  other  school 
beforelKiiuI.  '*  I  have  always  adWsed  people  not  to  send 
their  hoys  as  boartlers  under  twelve,  but  have  never  applied  the 
BJinio  advice  to  foundatiouei^  living  under  their  parents'  roo£" 
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And  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  kind  of  school  Arnold  would 
have  preferred  this  to  be.  He  would  have  preferred  it  to  be  a 
school  which  took  only  young  boys — a  Preparatory  School  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  This  seems  to  be  clear  from  two 
considerations. 

1.  We  find  Arnold  actually  su[)porting  a  school  of  this  type — 
Lieutenant  Maiden's. 

2.  Undoubtedly  Arnold's  keenest  interest  in  the  education  of 
boys  lay  in  the  formation  of  their  moral  character.  He  has 
even  been  charged  with  sacrificing  the  intellectual  side  in  his 
zeal  to  promote  the  moral.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  and  I 
should  oe  prepared  to  prove  the  negative  were  this  the  place 
for  such  a  discussion,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  oi  the 
intensity  of  his  interest  in  what  is  soraetimes  designated  the 
moml  problem.  With  what  seemed  to  be  in  his  case  a  really 
unerring  sagacity,  he  recognised  that,  in  dealing  with  this  moral 
problem,  a  different  kind  of  treatment  was  necessary  for, 
speaking  roughly,. the  boy  over  and  the  bov  under  thirteen  or 
fourteen.  Further,  it  is  auite  impossible  that  he  should  have 
failed  to  perceive  that,  in  tne  application  of  his  new  law  of  liberty 
and  confidence  to  the  boys  of  a  Public  School,  some  modifications 
must  necessarily  be  made  in  the  case  of  boys  who  came  to  him 
almost  straight  from  the  nursery.  Anyone  more  than  quite 
su|>erficially  acquainted  with  Arnold's  methods  of  approaching 
boys  is  aware  that  it  was  almost  entirely  to  the  older  ones 
that  he  appealed,  and  that  the  presence  of  quite  little  boys, 
little  children,  at  Rugby  must  have  been  felt  by  him  to  be 
completely  out  of  place.  It  is  quite  evident — and  to  none  would 
it  be  more  evident  than  to  Arnold — that,  if  the  800  boys  who 
were  at  Rugby  were  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  Arnold 
and  Arnold  s  noble  methods,  there  should  be  excluded  from  the 
school  boys  of  tender  age.  Hence  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find, 
as  we  have  found,  that  Arnold  was  a  supporter  of  a  Preparatory 
School  of  the  strict  tjrpe,  and  dissuadea  parents  from  sending 
their  boys  to  Rugby  at  the  early  age  which  was  customary  in 
those  days. 

Such,  then,  would  seem  to  be  some  of  the  reasons  naturally 
presenting  themselves  as  accountable  for  the  origin  of  Preparatory 
Schools.  A  few  words  must  be  added  explanatory  of  the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  their  growth  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
centiu-y — a  growth  compared  with  which,  in  its  rapidity  and 
extent,  there  are  few  thmgs  ecjually  striking  in  the  history  of 
English  secondary  education.  It  is  not,  as  might  possibly  seem 
to  be  the  case,  to  bo  accounted  for  by  simply  pomting  to  the 
contemporaneous  growth  of  Public  Schools.  The  growth  of  the 
latter  during  the  same  period,  though  great,  has  been  completely 
out-distanced  by  that  of  the  Preparatory  Schools.  I  believe  the 
following  to  be  among  the  main  reasons. 

The  general  institution  of  scholarship  examinations,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  entrance  examinations  at  the  Public  Schools 
undoubtedly  worked  towards  thi-^  end.  To  get  one  of  the  specially 
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coveted  scliolarsliips  it  is  almost  necessary  that  a  boy  shoold  be 
educated  at  a  Preparatory  School  where  such  things  are  under- 
stood. And  from  such  a  school  an  ordinaiy  l>oy  is  far  more  hkely 
to  Uike  a  good  place  at  a  Pulilic  School  than  if  he  were  educated 
at  home  or  privately. 

Another  and  possibly  the  chief  rejison  for  the  vast  increase  in 
the  Preparatory  Schools  during  about  the  last  twenty-tive  years 
is  to  be  found  in  the  larger  numbers  of  boys  accommodated  at 
most  of  the  great  Public  Schools.  It  has  in  these  later  years 
become  quite  plain  to  almost  all  parents  and  schoolmasters^ 
including,  of  course,  Public  School  Masters,  that  to  send  a  very 
yoimg  boy,  as  was  customary  years  ago,  to  a  Public  School  con- 
taining atxiut  600  boys  is  a  very  unwise  proceeding.  Probably 
most  Public  School  Masteni  woidd  to-day  advise  that  a  boy 
should  not  be  sent  to  a  Public  Seliool  before  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  do  more  than  allude  in  passing  to 
this  tact  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  niunbers  ot  tne  boys  at 
most  of  the  great  Public  Schools.  It  is  a  fact  which  must 
never  be  ignored  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  up>n  either  Public  or  Preparatory  School  oduc^ition, 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  has  received  far  \c^&  attention  than  it 
deserves.  It  has  profoundly  altered  and  compUcated  many  of 
the  problems  of  Public  School  ctlucation,  and  it  has,  accordingly, 
extended  its  ettccts  also  to  Preparatory  Schools.  At  present 
attention  is  chilled  to  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  this 
particular  subject  of  the  increased  demand  for  Preparatory  School 
education. 

Other  influenees  have,  of  course,  been  at  work  tending 
towards  the  same  end.  But  those  aheady  stated  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  to  be  the  really  impijrtant  and  detemiining  one"?. 

It  i^emains  to  mention  one  other  reason  which  has  been 
often  brought  to  ujy  notice  as  accounting  largely  for  the  vast 
exodus  of  boys  from  their  htimes  to  Preparatory  Schools.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  tmuse  lies  largely  in  the  unwillingness 
ol  parents  to  undertiike  the  trouble  and  responsibility  involved 
in  having  their  boys  educated  at  home,  or  even  at  day  schools, 
and  the  main  reasons  given  tor  such  unvkilliugness  are  the 
absorbing  calls  of  business  or  pleasure  or  both.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  there  are  jmrents  to  whom  such  criticisms  are 
appUcahlo.  But  my  own  belief  is  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
this  exodus  during  the  hLst  twenty  or  thirty  years  is  the  intense 
ilesire  of  parents  to  do  the  best  for  their  chucfron.  Their  estimate 
of  what  IS  the  best  for  them  may,  it  is  needless  to  Sixy\  not 
always  be  correct.  This  may  afiect*  the  children,  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  qua^tion,  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
in  which  so  much  pains  was  taken  by  parentis,  so  much 
thoughtful,  anxious,  patient  consideration  given,  to  enable  them 
to  cjirry  out  what  ^e^i))^  tu  them  to  be  best  for  their  children. 
Their  opinion  as  to  what  i^  best  for  their  children  varies  to 
an  untf^ld  decree.  The  variety  of  such  opinions  is  so  great,  anc 
the  notivejs  determining  the  tinal  selection  of  a  school  are 
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interesting,  sometimes  so  divertii^,  sometimes  so  disconcerting, 
that  a  small  volume  might  well  be  written  on  the  subject.  But 
the  fact  of  this  keenness  of  interest  in  their  children's  future  is 
imdoubted,  and  it  is  full  of  hope  and  encouragement  It  is 
ah*eady  producing  fej-reaching  effects  upon  Public  and 
Preparatory  School  education,  and  is  destined  to  produce  still 
greater  ones.  Multitudes  of  parents  who,  if  they  consulted 
merely  their  own  selfish  parental  affections,  would  elect  to  keep 
their  children  at  home  up  to  the  age  when  thev  go  to  a  Public 
School  are  unable  to  do  this,  consistently  with  what  they  believe 
to  be  in  their  children's  interests.  Health,  means  for  sufficient 
competition   in  both   physical  and   intellectual  pursuits,  due 

Erej^ration — physical,  mental,  moral — for  the  plunge  into  the 
ewildering  numbers  of  the  great  Public  Schools,  the  continuous 
watchfulness  of  one  careful  and  skilful  man  during  perhaps  the 
most  formative  period  of  a  boy's  life — these  are  only  some  of 
the  considerations  which,  according  to  my  own  observation 
and  knowledge,  do  at  the  present  time  influence  parents  in 
sending  their  boys  to  Preparatory  Schools,  and  in  selecting 
particmar  schools.  The  field  for  such  selection  is  certainly  wide 
enough  to  satisfy  every  conceivable  desire  on  the  part  of  anxious 
parents,  and  to  meet  every  conceivable  idiosyncracy  on  the  part 
of  their  boys. 

II. — The  Numbers  and  Organisation  of  Preparatory 
Schools  in  England. 

The  aims  of  Preparatory  Schools,  the  work  they  are  doing  and  are 
destined  to  do,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  equipped  for  doing  it, 
and  the  results  of  all  this  as  represented  by  the  boys  as  they 
leave  them,  and  the  men  that  these  boys  become — the  product 
of  the  Preparatory  Schools — all  this  forms  the  subject  matter  of 
detailed  and  special  treatment  in  the  various  papers  that  follow. 
But  for  the  better  appreciation  of  such  detailed  treatment  some 
general  information  on  certain  points  and  aspects  of  the  subject 
may  perhaps  be  most  usefully  conveyed  by  some  remarks  of  an 
intax)auctory  character. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  Preparatory 
Schools.  It  must  be  at  once  understood  that  any  calculation  on 
the  subject  must  be  taken  as  only  approximately  accurate,  for 
the  materials  for  a  precise  estimate  ao  not  at  present  exist 
As  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation  conducted  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  of  the  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools 
about  three  years  ago,  and  allowing  for  developments  in  the 
interval,  it  is  calculated  that  there  exist  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  lime  about  four  hundred  Preparatory  Schools,  of  the 
strict  type  as  defined  by  the  Association.  As  forming  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  condition  for  membership  of  the  Association 
the  definition,  with  the  condition  of  membership,  is  as  follows : — 
*'  Any  School  which,  according  to  its  prospectus,  consists  only  of 
boys  under  fifteen,  and  prepares  them  for  the  schools  repre-. 
sented  in  the  Headmasters  of  Public  Schools*   Conference,  or 
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for  the  Royal  Navy,  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committee,  bo  entitled  to  representation  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Association." 

The  present  position  and  the  fiiture  aspirations  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Scnools  would  be  quite  inadequately  understood  witnout 
some  account  of  the  Association  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made. 

A  meeting  of  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  in 
London  on  March  30,  1892,  to  discuss  Preparatory  School 
cricket.  The  success  of  the  meeting  suggested  the  idea  that 
united  conference  and  action  on  the  part  of  Preparatory  School 
Masters  was  very  desirable.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was  held  in 
London  on  December  28,  1892,  at  which  fifty  Headmasters  were 
present.     It  was  resolved  unanimously — 

1.  That  an  Association  of  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools 
be  now  formed. 

2.  That  the  Association  be  represented  by  a  committee  of 
fifteen. 

3.  That  all  questions  affecting  the  organisation  of  the  next 
year's  conference  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

From  that  time  the  Association  has  held  an  annual  conference 
in  London  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  Term.  At  the  present  time 
the  members  of  the  Association  number  about  280,  among  whom 
are  the  Headmasters  of  almost  all  the  leading  schools.  The 
constitution  and  aims  of  the  Association  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  following  quotation  from  its  prospectus : — 

The  Association  was  founded  in  the  year  1892. 
Its  objects  have  been  defined  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  To  draw  more  closely  together  the  Head  Masters  of  Preparatory 
Schools,  and  organise  tlieir  opinion. 

To  advance  the  interests  of  education  as  affecting  those  schools. 
To  provide  a  recognised  channel  of  communication  with  the 
Public  Schools  and  with  other  educational  bodies. 
An  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  is  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christmas  holidavs. 

The  affairs  of  the  Association  are  conducted  by  an  Executive  Committee 
of  fifteen  members,  five  of  whom  retire  in  rotation  every  year  and  are  not, 
tor  one  year,  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Hon.  Secretary  and  the  Hon. 
Editor  of  the  Prejniratory  Scliooh'  Review^  both  of  whom  are  ai)pointed  by 
the  Committee,  are  additional  ex-officio  members  of  that  body. 
The  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  : — 

(I.)  To  make  arrangements  for  Conferences  of  the  Association,  and 

to  select  subjects  for  discussion. 
(2.)  From   time    to  time  to  invite,   formulate,    and    circulate  the 

oi)inions  of  members  on  educational  matters. 
(3.)  To  receive  sucKcstions  from  memlwrs  and  to  give  advice  and 
information  ii  jippeulc<l  to. 
The  or^an  of  llu*  A.st  rial  ion  \^  \\\\}.  Pnjrnnlinif  Srho(>1s  Raleir,  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  in  l^<9^).     [t  is  under  the  management  of  an 
hen.  editor  responsible  to  the  Committee. 

Work  of  great  value  has  already  been  done,  and  nuich 
remains  to  be  done,  by  the  Association.  Its  objects,  as  defined 
above,  have  been  fulfilled  already  to  a  degree  only  known 
to  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  it  from  the 
beginning.  It  is,  I  know,  easy  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
measures  brought  forward,  discussed,  and  passed  by  such  a  body. 


(2.) 
(3.) 
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and  I  will  not  indulge  in  the  enumeration  of  lists  of  these.  But 
I  will  j)ermit  myself  two  remarks. 

The  intercourse  that  takes  place  between  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Headmasters*  Conference  and  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Schools'  Association  has  already  been,  and  promises  to  be  to 
an  ever  increasing  degree,  productive  of  most  beneficial  reforms 
in  every  sphere  of  secondary  education — physical,  moral,  and 
menUil.  It  has  also,  I  believe,  shown  to  both  sides  the  immense 
value  of  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  aims,  methods,  and 
difficulties  peculiar  to  each,  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  great  fact 
that  the  two  classes  of  schools  are  so  closely  connected  with  each 
other  as  to  be  s  really  one — the  Preparatory  Schools  being  in  all 
respects  (save  that  they  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  not  actually 
attached  to  particular  Public  Schools)  simply  junior  departments 
of  the  latter. 

This  is  much  to  have  effected.  But  there  is  something  to  add 
to  this.  The  Association  found  the  Headmasters  of  Preparatory 
Schools  isolated  members  of  a  profession,  with  no  coherence 
whatever.  It  has  introduced  them  to  one  another  through 
various  agencies  too  various  and  too  subtle  to  enumerate. 
It  has  been,  and  wiU  continue  to  be  increasingly,  the  means  of 
bringing  together  and  forming  friendships  of  the  closest  descrip- 
tion among  men  who,  though  engaged  in  a  common  great  worJk, 
would,  but  for  it,  have  never  known  one  another  at  all.  It  has 
created  precisely  that  element,  the  lack  of  which  was  such  a 
grievous  defect  among  Preparatory  School  Masters — it  has 
created  solidarity,  and  a  sense  of  a  common  public  spirit.  Before 
the  existence  of  the  Association  each  man  was  usually  pursuing 
his  own  work  in  his  own  way,  and  devoting  himself  to  his  own 
school,  ignorant  of  the  work,  aims,  difficulties,  mistakes,  successes  of 
others,  giving  nothing  to  them,  receiving  nothing  from  them. 
All  this  is  now  changed.  The  friendliness  of  the  intercourse 
with  one  another,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  all  to  communi- 
cate to  others  anything  experience  has  shown  to  be  of  value  to 
themselves,  the  new  sense  of  comradeship  and  good  fellowship 
— ^this  has  been,  in  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer,  the  most 
precious  gift  that  the  Association  has  bestowed  upon  the  Prepa- 
ratory School  Masters  of  England. 

I  have  dwelt  specially  upon  this  side  of  the  influence  of  the 
Association,  partly  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  important 
and  the  most  interesting  feature,  partly  because  it  is  a  feature 
more  likely  perhaps  to  be  passed  over  than  others  of  a  more 
superficially  prominent  kind.  If  I  have  insisted  specially  upon 
this,  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  fully  recognise  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  in  other,  and  more  public,  more  noticeable 
directions. 

There  are,  then,  as  has  been  stated  above,  probably  about  400 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  strict  type.  There  is  much  "  honour- 
able curiosity  "  to  be  satisfied  regarding  these  schools.  Where 
are  they  situated  I  What  are  the  numbers  at  each  ?  How  are 
thev  cjuippcfl  ?  What  manner  of  men  are  the  masters,  heads 
ami  assistants,  and  how  furnished  for  the  work  they  have  to  do  .'' 
How  are  they  paid,  the  one  and  the  other  ?    And  the  buildings — 
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am  theae,  in  their  main  features  £ind  their  detailB,  adapted  foi 
their  purpose  ?  What  are  the  subjects  taught,  and  wnat  are 
the  methods  of  teaching?  Are  these  modelled  closelj  and 
mechanically  upon  th<ise  in  use  at  the  Public  Schools  f  Or  is 
there  some  disposition  shown  to  adopt  a  more  or  lass  independent 
attitude? 

Such  arc  a  few,  taken  indifferently,  of  the  many  questions  that 
occur  at  once  to  anyone  desirous  of  obtaining  some  accurate 
information  regarding  the  Preparatory  Schools  of  Great  Britai 
To  supply  such  information   is  the  object  of  the  volume 
which  trxcse  general  ren\arks  are  introductory. 

IIL— The  Plaj?  of  the  Present  Volume. 

For  the  guidance  and  better  information  of  the  reader,  it  may 
bo  well  to  add  some  remarks  concerning  the  credentials  of  the 
coiif  ributors  to  the  volume  and  the  geneml  scheme  upon  which 
most  of  the  p^ipers  luive  l)een  framed;  and  lastly,  concerning  the 
matorialK  upon  which  the  writers  have  based  their  contributions. 

The  writers  of  the  articles^  with  certain  exceptions  to  be 
noticed  presently,  are  Prep*iratory  School  Masters,  engajjed  at 
the  pra^ent  time,  or  up  to  witlun  the  last  year  or  two,  in  the 
practical  work  <if  their  respective  schools,  and  arc  mostly  men 
of  long  cKperience  in  that  work.  They  are  dealing  therefore 
with  subiectfi  of  which  they  have  intimate  personal  knowledge 
Irom  ^vlmin.  This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  construe- 
tivo  scheme  of  the  papers  themselves,  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  to  the 
contributions  a  special  value  and  interest.  Hearty  tlianks  are 
due  to  those  who  have  contributed  these  papers.  For  men 
with  plenty  of  leisure  at  their  command  it  would  have  been  an 
onerous  undertaking.  But  for  men  whose  time  is  almost 
incQssiintly  at  the  disposal  of  others^  hour  after  hour,  and  whose 
work  frequently  involves  much  minute  attention  and  uuich 
anxiety,  to  hud  time  during  the  school  term  to  perform  an  iiddi- 
tional  task  of  such  a  nature  as  this  was  a  very  difficult  matter* 
Cunse  juontly  in  most  cases  a  considerable  iM)rtion  of  the  summer 
and  wmtcr  holidays  has  Imd  to  be  devoted  to  the  business.  The 
time  and  labour  necessary  for  an  adequate  tr^tment  of  most  of 
the  subjects  has  been  groat,  and  it  has  been  bestowed  with  no 
sitint.  It  ia  impopsible  to  resist  the  remark  that  the  imgrudging, 
unsparing  devotion  of  so  much  disinterested  labour,  at  such  cost 
to  t!liemselves,  upon  work  of  a  public  character  such  as  this 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  senoob— the  Preparatoiy  Schools 
of  Great  Britain^ — over  which  such  meu  preside.  For  tnese  men 
represent  their  profession. 

The  scheme  lijis,  of  eoiirse,  been  adopted  merely  as  a  general 
tlirt^ction,  to  l>e  used  by  each  contributor  m  his  own  way,  and  with 
sticli  modifications  as  6efit  his  subject  The  scheme  is  as  follows  :■ — 
In  deeding  with  his  subject  each  writer  states,  with  as  much  com- 
jilcteoess  as  in  attainable,  the  actual  condition  of  things  prevalent 
1  n  Preparat-ory  Schools  at  the  present  time,  adding,  if  possible,  hii 
own  mdividual  pnR*ticc  or  protlilections  in  the  matter  Further, 
a   statement  is  usually  added,   within   the  limits  of  a  sobers 
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optimism,  of  what  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a  fairly  practicable 
iaeal,  in  advaHce  of  the  present  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  which  the  writers  have  had  at 
their  command,  in  many  cases  the  experience  of  the  writer — 
the  experience,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  an  expert — ^would  furnish 
him  with  an  ample  stock  of  materials  upon  which  to  found  his 
deductions.  But  there  are  other  subjects  upon  which  it  has 
seemed  to  be  either  necessary  or  highly  desiraole  to  go  beyond 
the  experience  open  to  any  individual  schoolmaster  nowsoever 
experienced.  In  such  cases  a  method  has  been  pursued  which 
has,  it  is  hoped,  secured  a  body  of  exhaustive  information  likely 
to  prove  of  the  highest  interest  and  service  to  all  who  care  to 
acauaint  themselves  with  the  subjects  treated. 

There  has  been  issued  to  all  the  members  of  the  Preparatory 
School  Association,  and  to  some  other  Preparatory  School 
Masters  not  included  in  the  Association,  a  series  of  statistical 
inquiries  bearing  upon  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
concern  Preparatory  Schools.  These  questions  are  in  themselves 
so  exhaustive  and  cover  so  much  ground  that  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  put  them  in  an  appendix,  and  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Feader  their  careml  perusal. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  the  actual  information  asked 
for  on  matters  of  feet,  a  request  has  been  added  for  expressions  of 
opinion,  both  of  a  particular  and  a  general  nature.  There  has 
resulted  a  store  of  mformation  of  high  educational  value.  This 
information  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  writers  of  the  papers 
dealing  with  the  respective  subjects,  and  has  been  emboaied  in 
their  presentment  ot  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  design  of  the  papers,  and  such  are  the 
materials  to  be  disposed  of,  in  the  case  of  those  writers  who 
are  themselves  engaged  in  the  actual  work  with  which  they 
are  deiiling — who  write  from  within.  But  in  order  to  give 
the  reader  an  account  as  complete  and  trustworthy  as  possible 
of  the  matter  in  hand,  it  has  been  thought  aavisable 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  other  contributors  also,  who  would  deal  with 
the  matter  from  trntJiant  Failing  this,  there  might  seem 
to  be  a  certain  one-sidedness  in  the  handling  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  however  plain  that,  whilst  this  treatment  from  without 
IS  highly  desirable,  its  desirability  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  kind  of  information  available  to  the  writers.  The  men  to 
whom  alone  anything  approaching  to  precise  information  on  the 
subject  is  possible  are,  ol  course,  masters  of  the  Public  Schools. 
And  of  these,  headmiisters  and  house-masters  will  possess  oppor- 
tunities of  gaining  the  most  complete  knowledge.  All  students  of 
the  subject,  all  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  it  from  everv'  side,  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  distinguished  Public  School  Masters  who 
have  contributed  papers  on  "  The  Preparatory  School  Product," 
and  we  beg  to  tenaer  to  them  our  thanks  for  the  services  they 
have  thus  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education.  Our  thanks  are 
also  due  to  other  outside  contributors  for  their  interesting  and 
valuable  papers  upon  some  subjects  closely  connected  with  the 
work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

C.   C.   COTTERILL. 
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are  these,  in  their  main  features  and  their  details,  adapted  for 
their  purpose  ?  WTiat  are  the  subjects  taught,  and  wnat  are 
the  methods  of  teaching?  Are  these  modelled  closely  and 
mechanically  upon  those  in  use  at  the  Public  Schools  ?  Or  is 
there  some  disposition  shown  to  adopt  a  more  or  less  independent 
attitude  ? 

Such  are  a  few,  taken  indifferently,  of  the  many  questions  that 
occur  at  once  to  anyone  desirous  of  obtaining  some  accurate 
information  regarding  the  Preparatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain: 
To  supply  such  information  is  the  object  of  the  volume  to 
which  these  general  remarks  are  introductory. 

III. — The  Plan  of  the  Present  Volume. 

For  the  guidance  and  better  information  of  the  reader,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  some  remarks  concerning  the  credentials  of  the 
contributors  to  the  volume  and  the  general  scheme  uppn  which 
most  of  the  papers  have  been  framed ;  and  lastly,  concerning  the 
materials  upon  which  the  writers  have  based  their  contributions. 

The  writers  of  the  articles,  with  certain  exceptions  to  be 
noticed  presently,  are  Preparatory  School  Masters,  engaged  at 
the  present  time,  or  up  to  withm  the  last  year  or  two,  in  the 
practical  work  of  their  respective  schools,  and  are  mostly  men 
of  long  experience  in  that  work.  They  are  dealing  therefore 
with  subjects  of  which  they  have  intimate  personal  knowledge 
from  wltnin.  This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  thQ  construc- 
tive scheme  of  the  papers  themselves,  will,  it  i3  hoped,  cive  to  the 
contributions  a  special  value  and  interest.  Hearty  wanks  are 
due  to  those  who  have  contributed  these  papers.  For  men 
witli  plenty  of  leisure  at  their  command  it  would  have  been  an 
onerous  undertaking.  But  for  men  whose  time  is  almost 
incessantly  at  the  disposal  of  others,  hour  after  hpur,  and  whose 
work  frequently  involves  much  minute  attention  and  much 
anxiety,  to  find  time  during  the  school  term  to  perform  an  addi- 
tional task  of  such  a  nature  as  this  was  a  very  difficult  matter. 
Consequently  in  most  cases  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer 
and  winter  holidays  has  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  business.  The  . 
time  and  labour  necessary  for  an  adequate  treatment  of  most  of 
the  subjects  has  been  great,  and  it  has  been  bestowed  with  no 
stint.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  remark  that  the  ungrudging, 
unsparing  devotion  of  so  much  disinterested  labour,  at  such  cost 
to  tnemselves,  upon  work  of  a  public  character  such. as  this 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  scnools — the  Preparatory  Schools 
of  Great  Britain — over  which  such  men  preside.  For  these  men 
represent  their  profession. 

The  scheme  nas,  of  course,  been  adopted  merely  as  a  general 
direction,  to  be  used  by  each  contributor  m  his  ow^  way,  ^and  with 
such  modifications  as  befit  his  subject.  The  scheme  is  as  follows : — 
In  dealing  with  his  subject  each  writer  states,  with  as  much  com- 
pleteness as  is  attainable,  the  actual  condition  of  things  prevalent : 
HI  Preparatory  Schools  at  the  present  time,  adding,  if  possible,  his 
own  Individual  practice  or  preclilections  in  the  matter.  FurtJier, 
a   statement  is  usually  added,  within  the  limits  of  a  sober 
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The  character  of  a  bov  is  so  profoundly  stamped  during  the 
yeui*s  he  passes  at  a  Preparatory  School,  that  what  manner 
of  men  the  masters  are  is  to  him  a  matter  of  the  very 
gravest  concern.  In  the  following  paper  an  attempt  is  made 
to  fiu*nish  some  trustworthy  information  upon  this  suoject.  The 
subject  being  one  upon  which  it  may  be  thought  that  trustworthy 
information  is  difficult  to  get,  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  state 
what  sources  of  infonnation  the  writer  possesses.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  I  have  had  multitudes  of  acauaintances  and  many 
friends  among  Public  and  Preparatory  Scnool  Masters.  For  the 
last  two  years  it  has  been  my  special  business  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  latter,  and  I  have  special  facilities,  of  which  I  have  taken 
full  advantage,  for  doing  so.  Of  the  thirty-two  years  during  which 
I  was  a  schoolmaster,  about  twenty-two  were  passed  at  Public 
and  ten  at  Preparatory  Schools,  and  I  had  thus  some  opportunity 
for  comparing,  in  my  own  professional  experience.  Public  with 
Preparatory  Schools  and  different  types  of  each  with  one 
another.  I  may,  perhaps,  therefore  be  regarded  as  favourably 
placed  for  having  materials  at  my  command  upon  which  to 
form  a  judgment,  and  it  is,  I  suppose,  less  difficult  for  me,  being 
no  longer  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  form 
an  unbiassed  judgment  on  such  matters  than  if  I  were  so 
engaged. 

I. 

I  will  speak  first  of  the  Headmasters.  The  Headmasters  of 
Preparatory  Schools  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  graduates  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Most  of  them  have  been  Public  School 
boys,  and  many  of  them  Public  School  Masters.  They  are,  there- 
fore, as  a  body,  saturated  with  University  and  Public  School 
spirit.  Most  of  them  have  graduated  in  honoui's,  and  not  a  few 
in  high  honours.  The  ages  at  which  they  assume  the  duties  of 
headmastership  vary  from  what  is  almost  the  period  of  boyhood 
— immediately  upon  leaving  the  TJniversity,  with  not  one  day  of 
experience — to  the  age  of  about  iifty,  with  a  (juarter  of  a  century's 
work  and  experience  behind  them.  If  the  meinbei*s  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School  Association  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  test,  the  propor- 
tion of  clergymen  to  laymen  is  as  about  one  to  six.  The  buildings 
whiiih  they  o(H'upy  range  from  a  single  house  in  a  row,with  a  couple 
of  servants,  to  a  princely  mansion  and  surrounding  estate,  and  a 
retinue  of  more  tlian  fifty  servants.  The  boys  for  whom  they 
are  responsible  var}'  from  half-a-dozen  to  about  a  cou[)]e  of 
himdred.  If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  their  financial  position, 
their  incomes  must  vaiy  from  something  more  than  £15,000  to 
something  less  than  £150  a  year,  and  their  profits  from  some- 
thing that  I  cannot  attempt  to  estimate,  to  nil.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  finances  of  Preparatory  Schools  is  treated  else- 
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where  in  a  separate  paper,  but  as  the  supposed  profits  of  Pre- 
paratory School  Masters  are  sometimes  the  occasion  of  unfavour- 
able comment,  a  few  words  will  be  permitted  to  me  in  this 
context.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  several  Preparatory  School 
Masters  liave  retired  upon  large  fortunes,  and  Jl  suppose  a  few, 
though  certainly  a  steadily  diminishing  number,  will  do  so  in  the 
future.  Such  very  large  profits  as  are  implied  by  such  savings 
seem  perhaps  to  be  open  to  criticism.  But  the  criticism  must  be 
well  informed  and  fair.  Is  it  ?  If  the  financial  risk  were  very 
slight  or  nil,  then  such  profits  might  seem  to  be  hardly 
defensible.  But  if  the  financial  risk  is  enormous  and  failure 
means  ruin,  then  the  thing  assumes  a  very  different  aspect.  And 
this  is  the  precise  state  of  the  case  in  the  large  majority  of  such 
examples.  I  only  state  what  I  know.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
a  more  elaborate  statement,  with  particulars.  The  savings  of 
the  large  majority  of  Preparatory  bchool  Masters  are  of  a  very 
modest  nature,  and  are  not  unlikely  to  become  less  as  time 
goes  on.  So  far,  indeed,  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  Prepa- 
ratory School  Master — contrary,  I  imagine,  to  the  opinion  usually 
held  on  the  subject — is  as  a  rule,  more  inclined  to  spend  money 
upon  his  school  than  to  save  it. 

And  this  brings  me  naturally  to  a  point  of  much  interest.  Can 
it  be  said  that  these  men,  responsible  for  the  training  during  the 
most  imprCvSsionablc  period  ol  their  lives  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
boys  belonging  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ot  society,  have 
any  special  characteristics  to  difierentiate  them  from  other  men  or 
other  schoolmasters  ?  Are  there,  first,  any  special  characteristics 
inihiencing  them  initially  to  undertake  this  kind  of  work  ^ 
And,  second,  does  the  work  itself  tend  to  suj)erinduce  any  special 
sUimp  ? 

Though  these  men  rej)resent  characteristics  diverse  as  are 
the  various  members  oftheir  country,  still  careful  observ^ation  and 
reflection  do,  I  am  sure,  render  it  possible  to  disengage  certain 
characteristics  of  an  undoubtedly  distinctive  kind. 

First  and  foremost,  they  are,  as  a  class,  I  am  quite  cerUiin — 
though  1  am  prepared  to  find  the  statement  received  with  some 
scepticism — possessed  in  a  large  degree  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
even  in  some  cases  to  the  point  of  extreme  rashness.  One  instance, 
related  to  me  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  may  serve  to  explain 
my  contention.  Two  AssisUmt  Masters  of  the  Headmaster  of 
a  very  important  Preparatory  School  were  Uuiving  him  to  start  a 
school  of  their  own,  and,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  went  to 
get  from  him  a  few  last  words  of  wisdom,  the  result  of  his  own 
long  experience,  to  guide  them  in  their  anxious  undert^iking. 
"The  first  piece  of  advice,"  he  said,  "and  the  last,  that  I  have  to 
give  you  is — start  by  getting  deeply  into  debt."  Tliis  spirit  of 
liiiancial  enterprise  gives,  I  am  sure,  in  a  curious  and  unex- 
pected way,  a  kind  of  <'xtra-professional,  and  therefore  salutary 
fillip  and  piciuancy  to  the  life  of  many  a  Preparatory  School 
Master,  contributing  a  dash  of  the  adventurer  to  a  life  too  apt 
otherwise  to  develop  the  timid,  cautious,  not  to  say  somewhat 
small  side  of  a  man  s  character. 
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If  actual  proof  be  needad  of  the  presence  of  this  element  of 
enterprise  in  the  cliaracter  of  ihe  Headmasters  of  Prepamtory 
Schools,  it  is  ready  to  hand,  in  a  very  subKUintial  fomi.  The 
build  ingE,  grounds,  equipment  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  of 
Great  Britain  are,  for  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  them, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that  knowledge,  a  testimony 
of  umiitled  in<Uvidual  enterprise  quite  unequalled,  I  Ijolieve,  in 
the  annals  of  e.inaition.  The  motive  power  that  often,  but  by 
no  means  always,  lies  behind  such  enterprise  is  another  question — 
I  allude,  of  com'se,  to  the  power  of  competition.  Personally,  I 
am  not  dispose<K  as  wll  be  eitplained  elsewhere,  to  estimate  it^ 
value  highh'.  Bo  the  causes  what  they  may.  it  is  a  fiict  not  to 
be  denied  that  whatever  other  compounds  go  to  make  up  the 
stuff  of  an  average  Preparatory  School  Headmaster's  character,  it 
may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  it  almost  invariably  contJiins  a 
lari^e  admixture  of  the  ingredient  of  enterprise. 

Fiu^ther,  the  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools  belong,  as  a 
body,  to  the  class  of  what  are  known  as  successful  men.  They 
venture  because  they  feel  within  themselves  the  capacity  for 
success.  They  are  not  only  enterprising^  but  their  enterprises 
generally  succeed.  And  yet  the  rLsk  is  otten  a  serious  one.  The  i 
competition  has  for  many  years  been  very  great  Still,  extremely  1 
few  go  to  the  wall  Iney  are  pemstent,  r^ourceful  iindis- ' 
mayed  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  experience  among 
them  to  tind  that  the  locality  in  which  they  were  once  snccesstiil 
Ih'vs,  for  some  cause  or  other  (sometimes  a  reasonable  one,  often 
i'Utuigh  quite  unreasonable)  lost  its  ]iopu1arity.  gone  cmt  of 
fashion.  No  weak,  qucridoiis  upbraidings  of  fashions  sillv 
fimcies,  or  dejected  acquiescence  in  the  decret^s  of  Fate.  The 
ten  us  muBt  to  pitched  elsewhere — to  fresh  woods  and  imstnres 
new.  Nor  c^n  I  recall  an  instance  in  which  this  spiritetl 
roscHU^cefulness  has  failed.  The  Parents  admire  a  dash  of  pluck 
and  show  l.lu*ir  aduiiratiou  ui  the  adventurer  in  a  Umgibh)  fonu. 
His  fM>ys  folluw  him,  and  otheiii  follow  in  their  wake. 

Enterprising,  persistent,  resource ful~I  may  seem  to  }«• 
describing  gocxl  otisincss  men.  Certainly.  As  a  botly,  with 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  exceptions,  they  would,  I  believe,  justly 
answer  to  the  descriptinn.  And  the  description  is  an  honourabte 
ona  This  I  believe  to  be  the  "  solid  l>ase  of  temperament''  that 
may  l^e  postulatal  jis  typi^.^al  of  most  Hcailni^isters  of  Preparatory 
Sc^uools,  It  is  lutnlly  nocossar}'  to  add  that  upon  this  mm  are 
const nit^te^l  emllcss  varieties  of  persfnial  eharacteristit;s  and 
idiiisyDcmsies™cndk\ss»  among  su(*h  a  crowrl  of  men,  as  arc  the 
types  of  hnmanity. 

One  vitjd  question  remains  to  be  a&iked  alMjiit  ihcnu  Do  tbcv 
love  their  work  and  their  boys  ?  Is  their  Inyirt  in  ihc  Imsiness"^ 
Confining  myself  to  those  (and  they  are  numj')  wliom  I  know 
sufficienlly  well  tos[ieak  of  them  with  cerUtinty,  f  rf  ply  that  I  can- 
not rcadl  one  instance  where  this  is  not  so,  differing  widely  and 
deeply  as  they  do  in  all  sorts  of  directions^in  aims,  methods. 
theonas,  opinions,  abilities,  attainments,  characters — they  have 
one  posse ission  in  common — devotion  to  their  work  and  their  boys. 

AlluBion  was  made  nbove  to  the  tact  that  Preparatory  School 
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Masters  are  not  specially  careful  financially,  often  the  reverse. 
Their  generosity  is  wonderful.  It  is  probable  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  who  does  not  take  some  boys  for  little  or  no 
fees,  and  this  indifferently  in  the  case  of  schools  that  are  quite 
full  or  otherwise.  Also,  they  constantly  help  their  old  boys 
largely,  and  in  all  cases  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  usually  im- 
possible to  hear  of  it  excepting  from  the  recipients  themselves, 
and  accordingly  impossible  to  know  the  extent  of  such  liberality. 

There  is  something  more  to  add.  There  are  of  course,  among 
80  many  —  it  woiud  be  a  miracle  if  there  were  not  — 
some  men  of  an  inferior  type,  with  inferior  aims  and  methods. 
There  are  also  some  possessed  of  the  very  finest  natures 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know,  simple,  disinterested, 
unworldly,  with  some  touches  of  what  is  really  great.  Some 
of  these  possess  those  fundamental  elements  of  enterprise  and 
potential  successfiilness,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  above. 
Some  of  them  possess  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  succeed,  and, 
let  us  add  with  thankfulness,  always  will  succeed,  m  spite  of  the 
absence  of  such  sturdy  and  virile  qualities,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  in  large  and  generous  measure  of  qualities  of  a 
rarer  kind,  qiialitias  that  sometimes,  in  some  careers,  contribute 
to  failure.  U  nbusinesslike,  unpractical,  cast  in  the  mould  of  the 
artist,  idealists,  imaginative,  sensitive,  they  succeed  just  because 
they  are  what  they  are — men  filled  with  reality,  naturalness, 
simplicity — because  they  have  a  touch  of  greatness,  and  because 
they  are  felt  by  those  who  come  into  contact  with  them  to 
have  it.  These  men,  whether  they  possess  those  prac- 
tical elements  in  their  characters  which  go  to  make 
the  OTcat  captains  of  industry,  merchants,  statesmen,  soldiers, 
or  uie  visionary  elements  out  of  which  is  formed  the  stuff 
that  makes  poets  and  philosophers,  have  all  one  common 
element  in  tneir  composition — they  have  a  touch  of  great- 
ness. **They  are  wasted  as  Preparatory  School  Masters." 
So  I  also  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  believe.  But  the 
inclination  is  due  to  ignorance.  Looking  back,  I  can  see  quite 
clearly  that,  in  so  far  as  influence  upon  character  goes,  at  the 
period  of  life  when  character  is  still  readily,  almost  inevitably, 
moulded  and  stamped  permanently  by  influence,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  position  in  life  where  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  so 
sure,  so  direct,  immediate,  powerful,  as  that  of  a  Preparatory 
School  Master.  Such  a  statement  may  perhaps  seem  to  some  to 
be  exaggerated.  It  is,  of  course,  merely  an  opinion,  and  is 
incapable  of  proof.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  result  of  much  obser- 
vation and  a  long  experience. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  to  answer  the  second  question : — Does 
the  life  of  a  Preparatory  School  Headmaster  tend  to  produce 
and  foster  any  special  type  of  character  ? 

The  life  of  a  schoolmaster  of  any  kind  is  commonly  regarded 
as  tending  to  produce  a  certain  kind  of  pedagogic  superiority  and 
dogmatism,  the  result  of  having  things  very  mucn  your  own 
way,  and  of  dealing  mainly  with  puerile,  instead  of  virile,  intelli- 
gences. And  this  general  rule,  again,  might  seem  to  beappUcable 
433a.  B 
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in  a  heightened  d(^ee  to  Headmasters,  and  very  specially  to 
Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools,  who  deal  with  sucli  vevy 
youthful  material  and  arc  resiK)nsible  only  to  themselves.  ITao 
popular  opinion  regardiuf:^  general  pedagc^ic  superiority  has  in  it 
undoubtenly  somo  tnuh/ though  the  individual  exceptions  arc 
muuerous.  And  this  gen<Tal  poeuUarity  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  he  accentuated  in  a  HeaJniaKter,  as  tlij^ti aguish ed 
froni  an  Assistant  Master,  partieidiirly,  perhaps,  if  the 
Headmaster  is  in  a  verj^  proaperoiis  conditioTL  But  rnueh 
close  observation  of  many  Preparatory  School  Heiidniastem 
has  convince*!  rue  that  the  largo  majority  of  theiu  retain 
throughout  their  career?*  the  hunian  qualities  implanted 
in  them  by  nature  in  a  very  fresh  and  veiy  delightful  way. 
The  explanation  of  this  would  leiid  us  too  far  afield,  and  I  must 
content  im^self  with  little  more  than  a  mere  record  of  the 
opinion.  The  perpetual  and  close  conttict  with  the  freshness  of 
very  early  youth,  and  the  love  and  sympathy  for  their  boys 
characteristic  of  almost  all  Preparatory  School  Masters 
doubtless  tend  to  keep  them  fresh  and  natuiul  and  to  give  them 
a  dash  of  that  boyishness  so  invahiable  (I  had  almost  said  so 
nece-ssary)  to  a  Bcnoolniaster.  However  a<::quired,  it  is,  I  rejoice 
to  say,  often  there,  a  blessing  both  to  themselves  and  their  bo^^a. 
To  sum  up.  The  Preparatory  School  Hotidmasters  are,  of  course, 
men  of  all  kinds,  good,  tiad,  and  inditlcrent;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  a  goocl  l>ody  of  men,  and  tliere  are  among  theiu  a  certain 

firoportion  of  the  HncKt  and  tuost  disiivtciuHtod  type  of  men  that 
lavo  ever  worked  usefully  for  their  generation/  Tliey  are  such 
jis  they  are  l)oth  in  cunse*pienee  and  in  spite  of  the  system  to 
whicli,  with  so  tew  exceptions  that  they  niay  l)c  neglected,  they 
have  to  conlVirm.  This  HVKtem  is  one  of  pure  competition;  the 
worst  etibcts  of  which  we  are  only  too  well  iicfuiamted  with*  as 
fostering  some  of  the  meanest  and  mo^t  *selhsh  elements  in 
human  nature,  and  demoralising  and  delmsing  those  who  are 
subject  to  it.  And  the  entrance  of  such  a  poisonous  substance 
into  a  work  of  such  fine  and  noble  possibilities — -we  know  only 
too  welt  the  possible  results  of  this.     Oomfptio  opllmi  ppmimxi. 

The  best  ett'eets  we  also  know — the  encouraging  of  certain  virile, 
if  still  selfish,  qualities  of  our  nature.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Preparatory  SditJul  Masters  tltat  it  luay,  I  believe,  he  statetl  with 
cumple to  accuracy  that,  whilst  it  is  impassible  to  maintain  that 
thev  have  l>een  able  in  all  oases  to  remain  untouched  by  the 
evil  infiuenees  of  the  system  to  which  they  are  bound,  it  may 
yet  be  asserted  confidently  that  the  result  ot  the  fierce  competi- 
tion, the  strain  and  the  stress  under  which  they  live,  has  beon 
shown  almost  entirely  in  its  more  wholesome  products,  which 
may  at  least  lay  claim  to  the  distinction  of  virility.  They  are 
in  their  worse  side  (seen,  as  I  have  said,  very  rarely)  pushing, 
conuoercial,  selfish.  In  the  better  side  (jf  them  (seen  constantlv, 
S'»  constantly  as  to  be  a  distinctive  mark  uf  tbc  large  majurit  v 
^^i  them*  they  are  enterprising,  energetic,  unresting,  successful . 
and  they  are  all  this  in  consequence  of  th©  system  to  which  they 
are  cond^^mned. 
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But  there  is  another  side.  They  are  something  quite 
different,  quite  opposed  to  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  system  to 
which  they  are  bound.  Wherever  we  recognise — and  if  our  eyes 
arc  open  we  shall  recomise  them  abundantly — evidences  of  dis- 
interested and  uncaiculating  generosity,  evidences  of  the 
virtues  that  have  a  better  chance  to  thrive  in  the  air 
iini)oisoned  by  the  element  so  familiar  to  the  breath  of  modem 
life — there  do  we  see  the  Preparatory  School  Master  what  he  is. 
in  spite  of  the  atmosphere  which  envelops  him.  He  is,  ot 
course,  as  are  the  rest  of  us,  largely  the  product  of  his 
environment,  but  he  is  also — and  sometimes  I  think  to  a  larger 
extent  than  are  the  average  of  humanity — the  producer  of  that 
environment,  under  circumstances  of  special  difficulty.  If 
he  had  succumbed  to  it,  he  would  have  acquired  character- 
istics the  influence  of  which  upon  boys  so  young  as  are  those 
subject  to  his  influence,  would  be  very  great  and  very  bad,  and 
almost  irremediable.  By  resisting  it,  he  has  rendered  his 
influence  upon  his  bovs  permanently  and  beneficently  formative, 
and  has  thus  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  influences  of  his  day  and  generation. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  set  before  the  reader  what 
manner  of  man  the  Preparatory  School  Headmaster  is,  together 
with  his  surroundings  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

There  remains  a  question  of  serious  importance  both  to  him 
and  to  the  country,  for  upon  its  answer  depends  largely  the 
quality  of  the  Preparatory  School  Master  of  the  future.  Will 
the  calling  of  a  Preparatory  School  Master  be  more  or  less  attrac- 
tive in  the  fiiture  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  ?  Will  there, 
that  is,  be  attracted  to  it  better  material  or  less  good  ?  The 
subject  seems' to  divide  itself  naturally  into  two  parts. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the  Preparatory  School  Master  in 
regard  to  (a)  his  financial  position,  (b)  the  general  circumstances 
of  nis  life  ? 

(a)  There  seems  little  doubt  that  in  the  future  there  will  be 
almost  no  large  fortunes  made.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  with  the  rarest  possible  exceptions,  the  numerical 
limits  of  Preparatory  Schools  will  be  up  to  about  sixty  bws, 
and  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  schools  will  probably  fell 
short  of  this  number  by  ten  or  twenty.  Again,  everything 
points  to  yet  greater  demands  upon  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  staff,  and,  not  to  enter  into  details,  the 
perfecting  of  the  whole  equipment  of  the  school.  That  is,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  towards  an  increase  of  expenditure.  Nor 
does  it  seem  likely  that  the  fees  will  be  increased ;  the  tendency 
is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  profits,  there- 
fore, will  tend  to  be  smaller.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  be 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  risks  of  ups  and  downs  ^vill  be  less 
than  they  have  been.  A  good  Preparatory  School,  thoroughly 
well  equipped,  ^vill  take  its  position  as  an  old-established  place. 
It  will  have  its  history,  traditions,  and  sources  of  supply.  Its 
''  Old  Boys  "  will  be  numerous  and  loyal,  and  will  be  inclined,  as 
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13  already  ovidont,  to  send  their  boys  in  turn  to  their  old  school 
In  a  word,  there  will  be  continuity. 

8uch  considerationsif  sound,  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  Prcpratory  School  Headmaster  of  the  mtiu-e,  though  little 
likely  toretire  "rich,  will  have  the  good  fortuco  toexporience  less 
financial  anxiety  than  hiy  predecessors  liave  experiencetl,  will 
have  a  greator  sense  of  soeurit}^ — an  untold  blessing — and  may 
look  forward  with  some  degi'ee  of  certainty  to  retiring  upon  a 
sufficiency,  a  modest  competency.* 

(b).  The  tenor  of  some  of  the  above  remarks  already  points  to  a 
favourablo  answer  to  the  second  question  dealing  witli  the 
circumstances,  the  lite  of  the  Preparatorj"  School  Headmaster  of* 
the  future.  Other  considerations  appear  to  point  towards  a  like 
conclusion*  The  life  of  a  Preparatory  School  Headmaster,  who  is 
fond  of  his  %vork  and  his  boys,  is,  when  things  go  well  with  him, 
a  singularly  happy  one^ — happy  to  a  degree  qnito  unintelligible  to 
outsiders.  But  when  things  do  not  go  well  with  hitri  it  is  a  life 
o(  terrible  anxiety.  When  illness  of  a  kind  that  may  at  any 
time  become  serious  visits  the  school ;  when  some  grave  moral 
evil  has  managed  to  dissert  itself  among  the  community ;  when 
there  is  an  apparently  steatly,  and  often  tot-ally  inexplicable, 
falling  oft' in  the  numbers,  brinsfing  with  it  that  helpless  sense  of 
insecurity  intelligible  only  to  those  who  have  experienced  it ; 
and  \vla*u,  as  an  aggravation  of  all  the  att/twlant  anxiety,  there 
is,  uH  in  tht*  pjisl  tliore  has  often  been,  a  ^euHC  of  great  isolation, 
a  lack  of  ahiiost  any  intercourse  with  hi^  brethren  of  the  same 
railing — under  such  conditie^ns  tlie  burden  of  the  headmaster's 
life  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

1  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  expect  that  from  the  life  of  a 
sehoolnmster — the  father,  brother,  teacher,  friend  of  so  large  a 
family — the  elements  of  care  and  anxiety  can  ever  be  eliminated. 
His  life  must  always  be  one  of  groat  anxiety.  But  are  there,  or 
are  there  not,  reasonable  grounds  for  holding  that  such  anxiety 
will  tend  in  the  future  to  be  actually  diminish efl,  and  that,  in  so 
far  aa  it  exists,  it  will  be  more  tolerable  ?  To  both  of  these 
<ineries  1  believe  may  be  given  an  affirmative  reply.  I  have 
alreiidy  all  tided  t.o  what  seem  tu  be  good  grounds  for  supp>sing 
that  tiicrc  will  be  given  to  the  headmaster  a  greater  sense  of 
secnrUt^  in  the  future  than  it  has  usually  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
experience  in  the  past.  And  this  goes  deep,  and  certiiinly  takes 
Uie  sting  out  of  almost  all  forms  of  anxiety  to  which  he  is  liable. 
The  enveloping  atmosphere  is  changed,  there  is  an  indefinite 
increase  of  the  power  of  re-sistance. 

Looking  also  to  the  other  main  sources  of  serious  anxiety  to 
the  schoolmaster,  there  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  grounds  for 
expecting  some  gradual  alleviation  of  them  in  the  future.  As 
regartls  health,  the  preventive  treatment  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

*  It  ought  to  be  stilted  that  the  vitsws  expresfved  alwve  rci^rdin^  the 
himncjal  future  of  Prej^arat^irj^  Schooh  are  regarded  by  sooie  Preparatory 
^etlooI  Heittlma^^ters,  ijj  who.^e  iudgment  I  have  much  confidence,  as  too 
optuniMic  the  satgect  is  agniii  cotiftidered  in  the  paper  dealing  with  the 
qaeAtion  of  Assistant  Masters. 
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All  enlargement  upon  this  subject  is,  of  course,  impossible  here. 
I  must  be  content  with  a  simple  statement  of  belief  that  the 
application  of  this  treatment  is  destined,  year  by  year,  to  produce 
results  fiivourable  to  robust  health  U)  a  degree  but  little 
appreciated  by  most  of  us.  Similar  remarks,  though  in  a 
modified  degree,  inay  be  made  regarding  the  actual  treatment 
of  disease.  Greater  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
doctor,  combined  with  constantly  improved  arrangements  at  the 
schools  themselves,  and  much  more  systematised  methods — all 
this  points  in  the  Siime  direction. 

I  venture  to  believe,  though  the  subject  is  full  of  difficulties 
that  there  are  also  grounds  for  a  modest  optimism  in  our  view 
of  the  future  of  the  Preparatory  School,  as  regards  the  infinitely 
imjportant  subject  of  moral  health. 

The  full  recognition  on  the  part  of  doctors  and  schoolmastei-s 
and  many  parents  of  the  intimate  inter-relations  of  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  portions  of  a  boys  nature;  the  actual  carrying 
out  of  this  principle  in  the  arrangements  of  a  boy's  life  at  his 
Preparatory  School ;  the  tact  and  discretion  displayed  on  the 
part  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the  personal  treatment  of  the  subject 
when  it  has  to  be  so  treated ;  the  much  more  effectual  co-opera- 
tion of  schoolmasters,  parents,  and  doctors  ;  the  great  assistance 
that  schoolmasters  are  now  rendering  to»one  another  by  a  frank 
intercommunication  of  ideas  and  experiences  on  this  matter ;  and, 
above  all,  the  undoubted  fact  that,  great  though  the  advances  are 
in  such  directions,  they  are  only  the  beginnings  of  what  promise 
to  be  benefits  of  ever  increasing  reach — such  considerations 
(and  it  must  be  understood  that  they  might  be  greatly  multiplied 
and  elaborated)  all  point,  I  believe,  in  the  direction  of  a 
mitigation  of  the  anxiety  of  a  schoolmaster  on  this  score. 

To  siun  up. — ^A  comparison  of  the  life  and  circumstances  of  a 
Preparatory  School  Headmaster  in  the  past  with  those  suggested 
by  a  sober  forecast  of  the  future  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  The  following  seem  to  be  the  main  grounds  for  such  a 
conclusion : — An  adoed  sense  of  secwrity  in  alldepartments :  the 
substitution  for  a  feeling  of  lonely  isolation  of  one  of  comradeship, 
mutual  help  and  sympathy  on  the  nart  of  the  members  of  the 
fiame  profession :  a  new  sense  of  dignity  as  being  concerned 
in  the  direction  of  what  is  at  last  recognised  to  be,  not 
an  aimless  aggregate  of  private  commercial  establishments,  but 
an  integral  and  quite  indispensable  portion  of  the  national 
system  of  Secondary  Education. 

II. 

The  subject  of  the  Assistant  Masters  at  Preparatory  Schools  is 
full  of  difficulties.  The  results  of  reading  all  that  I  can  lay  my  hands 
upon  that  bears  on  the  question,  of  conversing  with  many  Pre- 
paratory School  Masters,  Head  and  Assistant,  and  of  my  own 
experience  and  reflection  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 

The  present  position  of  Assistant  Masters  at  Preparatory 
Schools,  and  their  prospects,  unless  their  circumstances  can  be 
greatly  improved,  are,  m  the  large  majority  of  cases,  very  bad. 
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If  certain  uhaages  believed  by  the  present,  writer  to  be 
pn*ctieablet  and  to  be  noliced  later  on,  can  be  efiecte^l  in  their 
circumstances,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  prospects  of  the  Assistant  Master  nii^dit  be 
described  in  language  verv  diflerent  from  that  which  I  have  fi'lt 
constrained  to  employ  above.  I  shall  tirst  describe  things  tis 
they  are,  so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  and  then 
proceed  to  make  suggestions  towards  their  improvement, 

(i.)  The  large  majority  of  Assistant  Masters  at  an  ordinary  Prepa- 
ratory School  are  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  most  of 
them  have  taken  honours.  At  the  present  time  the  supply  isgi*eatly 
in  exeess  of  the  demandj  with  the  usual  result  of  s^uch  a  state  of 
things.  The  worst  featun^  in  the  ciLse — a  iViature  si>  bad  that, 
suppo-singit  to  l>e  unalterable,  the  ca^e  would  lie  hopeless — is  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  tjuite  small  minority,  the  prospects  of  the 
Assistant  Master  after  a  service  of,  say^  ten  or  tiiteen  years  get 
steadily  worse  and  worse. 

Let  "us  t^ke  the  case  of  any  thoroughly  well  eqiiipt,  well 
managed,  prosperous  Preparatorj;  Scliool  of  to-day,  a  school 
whose  AssistJtnt  Masters  will  provide  us  with  a  very  favourable 
illustmtion  of  that  class.  It  is  a  Boarding  School  in  the  country 
and  aceonunodates  about  fifty  lioys.  The  resident  tejiehing  staff 
consists  of  the  Headmaster  and  four  Assistants.  Of  these 
Assistants  the  Senior  Master,  who  has  possibly  been  at  the  sch*x»l 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  niaj^  receive  £200  a  yeiir  with  boartJ  and 
.lodging,  his  junior  col]eam.ie,  fresh  from  the  Uni\ersity,  about 
'£120,  and  the  two  others  aDout£150,* 

Thev'  are  all  of  them  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  troat€*d  by 
their  Headmaster.  Their  lives  may  fairly  be  expected  to  be,  and 
in  many  respects  usuaUy  are,  very  happy  ones.  Their  sm*round- 
ings  are  generally  delightful,  and  so  are  the  lK>ys.  Their  tiii'ect 
responsibilities  are  very  light.  When  the  term  ends  their 
school  cares  end  with  it,  antl  their  holidays  are  long  and  undis- 
turbed by  the  anxieties  which  so  often  pursue  the  He^id- 
master  during  the  same  period  Surely,  a  happy  life  and  fur- 
f  nnate  lot.  Yes,  so  long  as  they  have  hope,  an(l  that  is  Just  so 
long  as  they  do  not  think  of  the  future. 

The  \oiJug  iJian  fresh  from  the  University  usually  finils  every- 
thing deligiitfid.  The  boys  are  jolly,  especially  out  of  schw:>L 
He  has  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and  rejoices  m  the  games,  as  he 
flid  at  College,  and  he  finds  his  long  holidays,  with  a  sutficiency 
nf  money  in  his  pocket,  delightful  also. 

He  hns  not  bfiiim  to  think  of  kin  pronpeets.  One  or  tw*o  of  his 
colleagues  have,  an<l  their  vie^v  of  things  is  somewhat  ilitlbrent. 
It  is  as  follows.  Almost  their  sole  ho|>e  of  being  able 
to  succeed,  to  the  extent  of  having  one  day  a  modest  home  of 
their  own.  lias  in  their  ability  to  become  Headmasters  of  a  Pi^- 
piiratory  School,  or  in  the  adoption  of  some  other  calling,     Tliei'^ 

*  If  DO   board   atid   lodging  are   allowai,  £.50  a  yeitr  muMt  be  add^ 

tf>  these  figures.    It  may  ho  objected  that  these  tigtu'esi  are  higher  than 

he  average  salaries  f)f  A^ksiwtunt  Ala^tera.     I  fear  this  is  no.     But  eeHiiiiily 

there  are  ^oiiie  i^hook  where  tht?  salariei^  ure  a«  high  a^  these,  and  I  am 

purpoaoly  selecting  i^uch* 
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is  no  middle  course.  They  feel — and  the  sentiment  of  their 
Headmaster  is  in  entire  accordance  with  theirs  —  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  think  of  marrying 
upon  the  prospects  of  an  Assistant  Master.  What,  then,  are  the 
prospects  of  starting  a  school  of  their  own  ?  A  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  facts  leads  to  some  such  conclusion  as  the  following  :— 
Twenty  years  ago  this  was  an  easy  matter.  Even  ten  years  ago  it 
was  not  very  difficult.  To-day,  though  undoubtedly  new  schools 
are  still  being  added,  it  is  a  very  difterent  matter.  Com- 
petition has  done  its  work — a  mixed  work.  It  would  seem  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  almost  no  eligible 
spot  remains  unoccupied.  Further,  if  such  a  spot  be  found,  to 
establish  a  school  which  is  likely  in  the  face  of  to-day's  com- 
petition to  be  securely  attractive  is  a  very  costly  business,  and  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  used  to  be.  Fiu*ther,  and  most 
disquieting  of  all,  if  inquiries  are  made  to-day  from  the  Head- 
masters of  Preparatory  Schools  (schools  whose  equipment  and 
management  are  supremely  good)  as  to  the  supply  of  boys,  the 
almost  invariable  answer  mil  be  that  it  would  appear  that 
the  supply  has  now  at  last  been  exceeded  by  the  demand,  and 
that  the  old  days  of  a  pressure  of  boys  beyond  the  capacity  of 
schools  have,  excepting  in  some  rare  instances,  ceased  to  be. 

The  risk,  accordingly,  of  starting  a  new  school  is  a  great  one, 
and  the  attempt,  if  it  is  to  be  made  with  any  decent  chance  of 
success,  will  to-day  involve  a  large  and  immediate  expenditure 
of  capital  The  days  of  small  beginnings  are,  speaking  generally, 
over.  What,  then,  remains  /  Tne  chance  of  succeeding  to  some 
other  established  school. 

Now,  supposing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Headmaster- 
ships  of  existing  Preparatory  Schools  were  to  be  filled  from 
the    ranks    of    the    Assistant    Masters,   there  would   be   thus 

Erovided  homes  for  a  large  number  of  the  Assistant  Masters, 
et  us  assume  that,  from  one  source  and  another,  one-quarter 
of  the  most  capable  Assistant  Masters  may  fairly  look  forward 
to  having  homes  of  their  own.  W/tat  of  the  remaining  three- 
aaarters  ?  .  This  is  the  problem  to  be  faced  —  a  pro- 
olem  the  like  of  which  exists,  I  beUeve,  in  no  other 
calling  in  the  kingdom.  Is  there  anv  other  calling  of  which  it 
can  be  said  that  three-quarters  of  those  who  pursue  it  have  to 
fiace  a  future  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  msirry  and  have  a 
home  ?  Surely  the  most  elementary  test,  the  minimum  to  be 
expected  from  the  calling  of  your  life,  ii3  that,  with  average 
ability  and  industry,  you  may  look  forward  some  day  to  the 
possession  of  an  income  upon  which  you  can  marr)r,  and,  with 
care  and  unambitious  simplicity,  support  \vife  and  children.  But 
no  one  well  acquainted  witn  the  present  condition  ot  things  does 
not  know  that  for  the  large  majority  of  Assistant  Masters  at 
•  Preparatory  Schools  this  is  quite  impossible.  Further,  in  the 
case  of  this  large  majority,  after  the  age  of  forty  it  becomes 
harder  and  harder,  as  things  stand  at  present,  to  find  work,  and 
even^  to  keep  it  when  found. 
(IL)  The  position  of  things,  as  it  reveals  itself  to  a  sober  and 
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careful  investigation  of  fticts,  is,  m  it  stands  now,  next  door  tu 
bopoless.  The  liope  lies  in  the  possibihty  of  a  complete  altera- 
tion iu  this  position-  There  are,  I  am  thankftil  to  say,  grounds 
for  believing  that  tliis  hope  may  be  hirgel^  reiilised. 

The  complete  alttiutiL>ii  of  a  state  ot  things  highly  compli- 
cated and  involving  many  diverse  interests  is  very  unlikely  to  be 
ellected  by  the  adoption  of  one  sweeping  reform,  but  by  a  com- 
bination of  numerous  niuixsures,  each  one  of  which »  if  taken 
alone,  would  effect  little  or  nothing.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  foimd 
that  the  case  now  under  comiideration  lends  itself,  and  lends 
itself  alone,  to  this  cumulative  treatment.  We  must  seize  upon 
every  thing,  however  apparently  insignificant,  however  apparently 
remote,  and  utilise  il,  if  by  any  means  we  may  remove  wlial  I 
cannot  but  describe  as  a  blot  upon  the  profession. 

Let  us  assume  that,  even  under  the  present  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  one  quarter  of  the  Assistant  Masters  at  Preparatory 
Schools  may,  by  one  means  or  another,  look  forward  to  having 
an  income  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  a  home*  Some 
portion  of  these  will  have  money  independent  of  their  profession, 
others  ^vill  succeed  to  Headraasterships  of  Preparatory  Schools. 
Some  few  will  be  in  Holy  Orders  and  get  clerical  preferment.  1 
am  confident  that,  as  things  stand  at  presont,  this  is  a  generous 
calculation.     How  shall  we  provide  for  the  remainder  ? 

To  expect  that  any  profession  shoLild,  for  fdl  who  enter  it, 
provide  a  home  and  maintenance  for  a  family,  is  certtiinly  to 
expect  more  than  will  be  got.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  oiu"- 
selves  responsible  for  two  out  of  the  three  tpiartei"s  that  remain 
at  present  unprovided  for.  That  is,  we  have  to  aecount  tor  one 
half     I  hope  and  believe  that  this  can  be  done. 

The  HvBt  change,  a  change  without  which  absolutely  no 
improvement  is  possible  in  the  position  of  the  Assistant  Masters, 
must  come  from  within.  The  potential  Assistant  Master  must 
be  trained  to  his  business,  apprenticed  to  his  craft..  This  alone 
would  revolutionise  his  position.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter 
into  details  in  defence  of  such  an  assertion  ;  a  few  only  of  the 
leading  points  can  be  noticed.  The  supply  would  be  inmaediately 
reduced,  and  reduced  in  the  best  possible  direction.  There 
would  drop  off  the  uneenain,  the  amateurs,  the  weak,  the 
incapables.  The  remainder  would  be  instructed  and  skilled 
members  of  their  profession.  They  would  all  be  registered, 
according  to  a  system  pr6vided  for  this  purpose  by  Government 
The  incompetents  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  two 
out  of  three  of  this  body  of  trained  men  we  Imve  to  provide 
homes.  Already  wo  may  discern  some  tendencies  fi*vourable  to 
the  Assistant  blasters,  especially  to  a  body  trained  and  equipt 
lor  their  work* 

Among  the  most  encouraging  of  these  is  the  following.  It  is 
becoming  more  common  than  it  iLsed  to  be  for  a  Heaamaster- 
to  pass  on  Ills  school  to  one  of  his  Assistants,  and  the  tendency 
imdoubtedly  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  making  this  custom 
increaauigly  common,  so  miicb  so  that  I  believe  we  may  assume 
that,  tbr  aU  practical  purposes,  we  may   look  forward  to  a  day 
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not  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  a  very  general  practice.  This 
alone  would  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  Assistant  Masters.  The 
statement  of  all  the  grounds  for  this  belief  would  carry  me  too 
far  afield.     I  will  limit  myself  to  the  mere  mention  of  two. 

1.  As  stated  above,  every  well-established  Preparatory  School 
will  have  its  own  history,  traditions,  sources  of  supply,  methods, 
and  even  idiosjmcrasies.  The  introduction  of  a  stranger  igno- 
rant of  all  this  as  head  of  so  small  a  society  would  be  attended 
with  much  risk,  risk  moreover  which  it  will  be  quite  unneces- 
sary to  nm.  For  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  staiSF  of 
Assistant  Masters  has  been  trained  to  its  craft  and  is  thoroughly 
efficient  Further,  the  closer  the  scrutiny  the  clearer  does  it 
become  that  the  previous  training  for  and  the  work  of  a  Prepa- 
ratory School  have  a  distinctness  of  their  own,  and  that  a 
stranger  would  but  be  intermeddUng  with  them, 

2.  An  Assistant  Master  known  to  the  parents,  past  and  present, 
and  to  the  "  Old  Boys "  of  the  school,  would  be  likely  to  be 
more  acceptable  to  them  than  a  stranger.  And  this  fact  alone 
will  count  considerably  in  favour  of  his  being  appointed  instead 
of  an  outsider. 

This  single  fact — the  fact  that  the  Headmaster  may  be 
expected  to  select  his  successor  from  his  own  *  staff — at  once 
places  the  Assistant  Masters  in  a  totally  different  position 
nrom  that  which  they  now  occupy  The  full  appreciation  of  the 
difference  is  possible  to  a. Preparatory  School  Master  alone.  To 
him  I  am  confident  that  I  should  not  appear  to  be  using  the 
lamijuage  of  exaggeration  if  I  were  to  characterise  such  a  change 
in  his  position  as  a  revolution — a  revolution  profoundly  bettering 
for  him  the  whole  condition,  status,  and  prospects  of  the 
profession. 

Further  enlargement  upon  this  subject  is  impossible  here. 
Enough,  I  hope,  nas  been  said  to  enable  the  interested  reader  to 
supplement  for  himself. 

Postulating,  then,  a  well-trained  and  thoroughly  equipt  staff, 
one  of  whom  is  likely  to  succeed  to  the  Headmastership  of  the 
School,  what  further  possible  openings  are  there  leading  to  the 
proposed  end  of  a  modest  competence  and  a  home  ? 

The  Grovemment,  it  may  oe  confidently  expected,  in  their 
desire  to  secure  the  best  Inspectors  and  Examiners  of  Prepara- 
tory Schools,  will  usually  make  their  selection  from  those  who,  in 
adaition  to  being  trained  experts,  alone  are  cognisant  from  within 
of  the  particular  circumstances  of  these  schools.  There  seem, 
further,  good  grounds  for  supposing  that,  if  the  element  of  hope 
were  to  enter  more  largely  into  the  life  of  the  Assistant  Master, 
there  might  be  elaboratedf  a  Pension  Scheme  Ukely  to  meet  with 
more  success  than  has  at  present  attended  the  efforts  made  in  that 
direction. 

Again,  one  of  the  best  and  most  immediately  practical  remedies 
would  be  found  if  the  Public  Schools,  great  and  small,  would 
occasionally  open  their  doors  to  Preparatory  School  Masters 
when  vacancies  occurred  on  their  staff.  A  master  trained  to  his 
business,  and  with  an  experience  of  some  years  in  a  good  Prepara- 
tory School  at  his  back,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  staff  of 
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any  Public  School.  It  iieeniSj  indeed,  to  be  clear,  even  in  the 
coitiparath^ely  lew  cases  in  which  this  has  been  done,  that  expe- 
rience hiis  justified  the  experiment  By  the  supposition,  nones 
but  trained,  experienced,  and  successful  Assistants  would  have  a 
chance  of  being  accepted,  and  thii^  consideration  would,  in  its 
turn,  encourage  them  to  make  themselves  a  success  in  their 
Pi^eparatory  School.  It  would  ho  one  of  the  means  of  giving 
hopefidness  to  what  is  now  usual Iv  an  ahnost  hopeless  outlook* 

Last,  and  in  some  respects  most  interesting  of  all.  Assimiing 
what  has  been  stated,  or  may  be  natm-aUy  inferred  thcrefrooi,  as 
to  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Assistant  Master — an  expert 
in  his  profe>ssion,  well  known  among  the  parents  and  old  boys  of 
the  school,  and  a  probable  successor  to  the  Headmastership— -is 
there  any  rciison  why  there  should  not  be  set  on  foot,  to  take 
operation  after  some  stated  period  of  years  of  fiiithfiil  service, 
some  system  of  profit-sharing,  by  the  operation  of  which  there 
might  be  brought  about  a  greater  cqualiHjition,  not  merely  of  the 
^jecuniary  profit s  of  the  school,  but  of  its  binxlens^  risks,  and 
responsibilities  i  Such  a  proposal  ma}^  well  be  expected  to  be 
received  with  a  good  deal  or  general  surprise  and  distrust.  It 
has  not  been  advanced  without  much  deliberation,  nor  without 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  present  generation  of  Preparatory 
School  Masters  will  not  have  ceaaetl  to  estist  before  it  has  been 
put  into  motion  in  some  schools,  with  results  of  such  large 
l)enefit  to  the  schools  and  the  boys  and  mastei*s  of  the  same  as 
1  will  not  trust,  myself  now  to  forivust. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  whiii  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  situation  are  fully  appreciated,  some  means  will  not  bo 
adopted  to  remove  what  I  must,  n'r^^''  ^^  to  be  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  a  blot  upon  tin  •  h  1 1  afl'eeted  by  it.     I 

hope  from  my  heart  that  I  may  not  prn\  e  lo  have  been  nns taken, 
and  that  by  some  such  means  as  those  mentioned  above  the 
pr<>spects  of  a  body  of  men  who  are  working  devotedly  and 
unostentatiously  in  their  vnrious  schools  may  be  more  hopeful 
than  they  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  being,  under  the  present 
conditions.  How  closely  bordering  upon  hopelessness  those 
conditions  now  are.  and  how  revolutionised  tliat  lot  wrould  be 
by  the  prt^ence  of  hope  is  know^n  only  to  these  men  themselves, 
'smd  known  to  them  juso  in  exact  and  cruel  proportion  to  the 
number  of  years  of  work  that  lie  behind  them. 


C   C.   COTTERILL. 
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PART  I. 

Statistics. 

Questions  referring  to  the  subject  of  Equipment  were  sent  to 
252  schools. 

An  aimlysis  of  the  answers  furnished  by  120  schools  gives  the 
following  results : — 

I.  The  School — 

(a)  Boarding  and  Day  Schools. 

Boarders  only  are  received  in  66  schools. 
Day  boys  and  boarders  receive  in  53  schools. 
Day  boys  only  are  received  in  1  school. 

Taking  the  whole  number  of  boys  in  the  120  schools. 
R)arders  are  82%  of  the  whole. 
Day.  boys  are  18%  of  the  whole. 

Taking  the  54  schools  in  which  day  boys  are  received. 
Boarders  predominate  in  37  schools. 
Day  boys  predominate  in  17  schools. 

(b)  Age  of  Boys — 

A,r^««^^  «^^    (  ^^  entrance  9i  3^ears. 
Average  ago    {  at  leaving  ISJ  years. 

(c)  Size  of  Scliool — 


No.  of  Boys. 

No.  of  Schools. 

Under  20 

22 

20-30 

29 

30—40 

26 

40—50 

16 

50-60 

13 

60-70 

8 

Over  70 

6 

Average  number  of  boys  per  school  36*34. 
(d)  Staff— 

(i.)  Resident,  or  exclusively  attached  to  the  school. 

SSSos*5J}  =  530,  average  441  per  school, 
(ii.)  Visiting. 

MSSSe8,l5}  =  31*'  *^««^««  27  per  school. 
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Graduates. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  375 1  _  .0-1 
Other  Universities,  16  J  ""       '       • 

Average  number  of  boys  to  each  teacher. 

(i.)  (Resident)  822 j 

(ii.)  (Visiting)  13*9  [Boys  per  teacher. 

(i.  and  ii.)  together  5HJ 

(e)  Fot^ma — 

Ave,«ge  number  of  {S^^'plf^^l'ir 

II.  The  School  House. 

(a)  School  aTid  Class  Booms. 

A  v       /rf  rooms  per  school  3*63 

Averagenumber  of|j,^y^  per  room  100 

(i.)  Desks — 

To  the  question  as  to  the  kind  of  desk  used  or  pre- 

ferrea,  104  answers  were  given. 
40  use  or  prefer  Single  Desks. 
8        „        „      Dual  Desks. 

7  „        „      Single  or  Dual. 
33        „        „      Continuous. 

8  „        >,      Both. 

(8  consider  the  form  of  desk  immaterial.) 
To   the  question  as  to  "  fixed "  or  "  reversible  " 

Desks,  81  answers  were  given.    Of  these 
44  favour  the  fixed  desk 
20  favour  the  reversible. 

(ii.)  Lockers. 

To  the  question  "  should  each  boy  have  a  private 
cupboard  lor  books  and  other  possessions  ? "  109 
answers  were  given. 

102  consider  a  locker  desirable,  but  9  add  "  not 
locked." 

{b)  Oilier  Romns  useil  for  Sclcool  Purposes. 

To  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  having 
separate  rooms  for  Library,  Music  Room,  Museum, 
Play  Room,  the  answers  received  were  as  follows : — 


Answers. 

Yes. 

No. 

Library 

Music  Room    -        -                - 

Museum 

Play  Room      .        -       -        . 

96 

96 

65 

100 

65 
87 
43 
92 

26* 

9 
18* 

3t 

*  5  8Ui^^  a-  combination  of  Library  «ind  Museum. 

t  6  *ugge«t  a  combination  of  Playroom  and  Gymnasium. 
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Note  <l)  Mnstum, 

Six  questions  were  asked  on  the  subject  of  school 
museums,  besides  the  question  (ak^ady  men- 
tioned) as  to  the  desirabiuty  of  a  separate  room 
for  this  purpose. 

To  some  or  all  of  the  six  questions  answers  were 
received  from  35  schools,  of  which  33  have  or 
have  had  museimis. 


Ye:>.  Xix 


1.  Limited  to  Natural  History  ? 

2.  Much  used  f  ... 
3u  Managed  b J  bo})9  ? 

4.  Udeful  in  teaching  Science     - 

5.  „      „        „        GeograiAy 

6.  ^      „        ^        History     - 


3 

2«) 

10 

S 

13 

8 

« 

6 

In  nine  cases  the  museum  is  described  as  "  un- 
developed," "  frftgmenti\n*,*'  etc. 

(iL)  Laniera. 

To  the  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  LiUiteni  in 
illustrating  lessons  105  answers  were  sjiven. 
Yes,  20.     jso.  47.     Other  answers,  32. 

The  latter  were  usually  to  the  ettect  that,  though  not 
applied  directly  to  the  illustmtion  of  lessons,  the 
lantern  is  useil  for  lec-tures  on  various  subjects. 

(c)  Dormitories. 

To  the  question  as  to  the  respective  advantages  of 

cubicles  and  open  beds — 
108  answers  were  received. 

93  use  or  prefer  open  l)edrooins. 
10        ,,         „       cubicles. 
5  use  both. 
Of  the  93  who  prefer  open  bedrooms,  1 1  are  em- 
phatic  in   their   preference;    two   remark   that 
cubicles  are  popular  with  parents. 
Of  those  who  prefer  cubicles,  one  adds  **  certainly," 
another  "  not  more  than  5ft." 

Maximum  number  of  beds  per  )*oo7n  desimhle. 

85  answers  average  8*3. 

In  several  instances  the  remark  is  added  **  minimum 
three,  except  for  brothers." 

Cubic  capacity  desirable  for  bedrooms. 

66  answers  average  700  cubic  feet  per  bed. 
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(d)  Lavatory y  Closets  etc, 

43  answers. 

20  prefer  or  use  the  earth  system. 

18      „         „  water. 

3  of  the  latter  (Jefinitely  express  a  preference. 
5  recommend  that  closets  snoiUd  be  outside. 

(e)  Lighting,  Warming,  and  Ventilation, 
(i)  Lighting. 

112  answers. 

67  use  or  prefer  gas  (31  incandescent). 

16     „  „      oil  (3  add  "  by  choice  "). 

25     „  „      electric  light. 

4    „  „      acetylene. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far  these  figures  represent  the  actual 
practice;  it  is  evident  tnat  some  give  the  light 
which  they  would  prefer,  others  that  which  they 
use.  Electric  light  is  apparently  actually  used  in 
eight  or  nine  instances,  and  would  probably  be 
preferred  by  a  very  much  larger  proportion  than 

25  out  112. 

(ii.)  Warming, 

110  answers. 
59  use  or  prefer  open  tiros 

33        „         „       open  fires  and  pipes. 
14        „         „      hot  water  pipes. 
4        „        „      stoves. 

(iii.)  Ventilation.     See  Part  II. 

III.  Accessory  Buildings — 
(a)  Chapel. 

26  schools  have  a  private  chapel. 

{h)  Sanatorium. 

51  have  a  sanatorium  detached. 

17  „        „  not  detached. 

(c)  Gymnasium. 

70  have  a  covered  gymnasium. 
13    „      an  open  „ 

12  use  a  public  „ 

80  employ  a  gymnasiuiu  instructor. 

(d)  Swimming  Bath. 

22  schools  have  a  swimming  bath. 

29       „       use  public  baths  (often  reserved). 

13  „         „    sea,  river,  or  lake. 

18  „       have  an  instnictor,  and  in  many  other 

instances  swimming  is  taught  by  the 
masters. 
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Of  the  22  swiinniing  baths  four  are  heated,  12 
are  not  heated,  and  in  six  cases  the  answer 
leaves  it  doubtful. 

(e)  CarpentenH   Shop, 

91  schools  have  a  carpenters'  shop. 
81  of  these   „     an  instnictor. 

IV.   GxVMES. 

(a)  Play(jrounds. 

103  answei-s  give  an  average  of  67  acres. 

(h)  Fives  avd  Tennis  Courts. 

45  schools  have  Fives  or  Squash  Ra-cquet  Courts 
44      „  „     Lawn  Tennis  Courts. 

(/•)  Ganlens. 

53  schools  have  lx)ys*  Gardens. 

Suinmartj  of  Avt^'otjes  and  Perce nta (fen. 

ESSENTIA  i>. 


Per  Soh(K>l. 

PerTeaolier. 

Per  Form. 

Per  Room. 

Boys 

lle«ident  Teachers  - 
Forms     - 
Class-roomH    - 

36-34 
4-41 
4*55 
303 

8-22 

ro3 

•82 

8-07 
•97 

•8 

lO^O 
1-21 
125 

ACCESSORIE.S. 


• 

Out  of  120  Schools. 

Per  Cent. 

Museum    -        -        -        - 

33 

27-5 

Chapel      .        -        -        - 

20 

21-7 

Gymnasium,  covered 

70 

o8^3      • 

„           not  covered  - 

13 

10-83 

Sanatorium,  detached 

51 

425 

„           not  deteched 

17 

1417 

Swimming  bath 

22 

18^3 

Carpenters'  shop 

91 

75-83 

Fives  courts 

45 

37*5 

Tennis  courts  - 

.44 

30-7 

Gardens   - 

53 

44-17 
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PART   II. 

Boarding  and  Day  Schools. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  typical  Preparatory  School 
is  a  Boarding  School.  More  than  half  of  the  120  schools  under 
consideration  take  boarders  only,  while  in  most  of  the  schools 
where  day  boys  are  received  tne  boarders  form  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  pupils. 

Without  attempting  any  discussion  of  the  respective  merits  of 
the  two  systems,  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  partial  explanation  of 
the  above  facts;  firstly,  that  the  Preparatory  School  simply 
follows  the  example  of  the  Public  Schools,  to  which  it  professes 
to  form  a  stepping-stone ;  secondly,  that  there  are  not  very  many 
neighbourhoods,  where,  within  a  practicable  radius,  boys  intendecl 
for  the  Public  Schools  can  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  Preparatory  Day-school ;  thirdly, 
that  though  parents  are  ready  enough  to  pay  liberally  for  Board 
and  Tuition  combined,  the  fees  ordinarily  obtainable  for  Tuition 
alone  are  hardly  remunerative  in  schools  of  the  class  under  con- 
sideration, unless  the  number  of  pupils  is  exceptionally  large. 
How  far  alucation  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  commodity,"  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  prices  of  other 
commodities,  is  a  question  for  political  economists ;  but  if  educa- 
tional endowments  Ciin  be  considered  as  in  any  way  parallel  to 
"bounties"  in  manufactures,  we  may,  perhaps,  rind  in  the 
existence  of  such  endowments  some  explanation  of  the  very  low 
money  value  at  which  education  is  commonly  estimated. 

Size  of  School. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  majority  of  the  smaller  schools 
have  not,  as  yet,  their  full  complement.  Though,  therefore,  the 
figures  given  above  show  the  average  actual  number,  they 
furnish  no  indication  of  the  opinion  of  headmasters  as  to  the 
desirable  maximum  and  minimum. 

Without  attempting  to  detennine  the  ideal  number,  it  may 
bo  pointed  out  that  with  moderate  numbers  it  is  undoubtedly 
easier  to  maintain  more  completely  the  quasi-domestic  atmos- 
phere which  is  a  characteristic  of  most  Preparatory  Schools — a 
characteristic  appropriate  and  desirable  in  an  institution  which 
stands  mid-wiw  between  the  Home  and  the  Public  School.  On 
the  other  hand — ^and  this  consideration  is  perhaps  less  obvious 
to  the  public  than  it  is  to  schoolmasters— the  difficulty  of 
organising  efficiently  and  economically  the  work  of  the  school  is 
considerably  greater  with  small  numbers  than  with  large.  A 
necessary  condition  of  efficient  organisation  is  that  there  shall  bo 
sufficient  forms  or  classes  to  secure  a  due  gradation  of  standard 
among  the  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tolerable  level  of  pro- 
ficiency within  each  class.  If  we  consider  the  fact  that  a  boy's 
preparatory  school  life  covers  3 J  to  4  years,  and  that  his  classical 
work  ranges  from  the  First  Declension  to  Cicero  and   Virgil^ 
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Thuoydides  and  Euripides,  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that  five 
<;lasses  are  by  no  means  too  many,  while "^six  or  more  will  pro- 
bably give  better  results.  With  a  school  of,  say,  40  boys,  the 
division  into  five  classes  is  perfectly  practicable:  where  the 
numbers  are  much  lower,  such  a  distribution  is  still,  of  course, 
possible,  but  it  would  involve  a  disproportionately  large  staff. 

Staff. 

The  very  liberal  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  and  the 
smallness  of  the  forms  (on  the  avenige)  are  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  the  typical  Preparatory  School.  The 
fiffuras  given  above  show  an  average  of  8*22  boys  per  teacher, 
taking  into  accoimt  rasident  teachers  only ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  real  average  would  show  a  still  more  liberal  proportion.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand  there  may  be  cases  in  which  one  of  the 
resident  staff  is  exchisively  engaged  in  tciiching  "  out  of  school  " 
subjects,  <^.r/.,  Music — ciises  which  should  no  doubt  be  excluded 
in  reckoning  the  average — on  the  other  hand  there  are  probably 
many  more  cases  in  which  Visiting  Masters  or  Mistresses  tejxch 
some  subject  which  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  e.f/. 
French,  German,  Writing,  etc. 

The  above  figures  seem  to  show  that  as  regtirds  numerical 
strength  the  staff*  of  the  typical  Preparatory  School  is  fully 
adequate.  As  regards  its  efficiency,  we  see  that  a  very 
large  proportion  (89  j)cr  cent.)  of  the  masters  are  graduates, 
ana  though  a  degree  is  in  itself  no  guarantee  whatever  of  efficient 
teaching,  it  is,  and  for  generations  has  been,  practically  the  only 
qualification  recognised  in  Secondary  Education.  The  move- 
ment in  favour  of  the  special  training  of  teachers  has  the 
sympathy  of  a  considerable  number  of  headmasters  both  of 
Public  and  of  Preparatory  Schools,  but  in  both  classes  of  school 
the  number  of  teachers  who  have  been  able  or  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  recently  astiblished  courses  of  training  is 
necessarily  small  at  present  Experience  has  been,  and  still  is 
the  main,  if  not  the  only,  road  to  efficiency,  and  efficiency  can 
only  be  judged  by  results. 

Forms. 

In  attempting  to  detennine  the  idciil  size  for  a  Form  or  Class 
in  a  Preparatory  School,  the  following  considerations  may  be  of 
some  help. 

In  Classical  Forms — and  Classics  necessarily  occupy  a  large 
proportion  of  the  working  hours — it  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage 
if  every  boy  can  be  "  set  on  '*  in  the  course  of  every  lesson ;  and 
while  composition  is  being  done,  it  is  at  least  desirable  that  the 
master  should  be  able  to  look  over  the  work  of  the  previous 
composition  lesson  with  each  boy  in  turn.  Far  better  results 
are  obtained  in  this  way  than  by  correcting  the  ^\Titten 
work  "out  of  school,"  and  returning  it  to  the  boys.  The 
fulfilment  of  both  these  requirements  is  perfectly  possible  where 
the  form  consists  of  ten  boys,  and  is  easy  with  a  smaller  number.* 
4333.  c  2 
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The  actual  avertige  in  the  120  sditjok  ik  8'07  bvtyK  jier  iunii,  &o 
that  in  this  resptxjt  the  idail  may  be  ftdrly  sum  to  have  been 
attained 
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llie  schooh'ooin  should,  of  course,  he  ciqialjlc  of  accommo- 
dating the  ivhole  school  at  once,  but  Tin  less  it  is  likely  to  \m 
fn!ly  ijccupied  fur  a  conKiderable  length  of  time  at  one  streudi*  it 
is  hardly  nccossjiry  to  provide  so  IfKV^e  nn  area  per  head  as  is 
desirable  in  cla.ss-roi>ins.  In  ordinary  causes  an  allt^wance  of 
20  square  feet  per  head  .woidd  Ije  tairly  hbeniJ,  The  school- 
rooiu  is,  of  cours(?,  generally  used  as  a  class-room  for  at  least  ono 
form  ;  in  many  eases  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  used  for 
two:  and,  thongh  it  is  desirable  i\s  a  rule  that  each  class  should 
be  taught  in  a  st^parate  room,  there  are  occa^sions  where  the 
schoolroom  uiay  with  advantage  be  used  for  two  forms,  as  when 
the  headmastor  desires  tu  supervise  the  work  of  an  inexiMTjenred 
teacher.  In  actual  practice  we  find  that  there  are  547  ibtnis  to 
4^^ii  r*^H>nis  and  an  average  of  10  l>oys  per  room ^  from  whicli  it 
may  lie  inferred  approximately  that  there  are  lU  rooms  in  wliich 
two  classes  arc?  taught. 

For  a  form  of  10  boys  a  classroom  measuring  IS  ft.  G  x 
16  X  6  will  give  the  'iO  sq,  ft.  per  boy  whii-h  is  considered  by 
experts  to  be  an  ample  allowance.  As,  hi>wever,  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  maint^iin  exact  imiformity  in  the  sisse  of  the 
forms,  one  or  more  of  the  classrooms  niay  with  advantage  be 
somewhat  larger,  especially  if  these  rooms  arc  usetl  for  other 
purposes,  e,g.,  as  music -room,  library,  etc. 

Area  is  a  mure  important  consjderation  in  class-rooms  than 
cubic  capcity,  but  a  room  of  the  size  suggested  above  should  bo 
about  12  ft.  in  height.  The  mndows  should  nm  nearlv  or  quite 
to  the  ceiling,  and  the  light  shoidd  fiUl  on  the  pupirs  left  shoulder 
as  he  sits  tv  write. 

Assiuning  that  the  classrooms  are  of  the  size  suggested  above 
and  that  the  schoolroom  is  equal  to  two  classrooms,  the  actual 
room  area  in  the  120  schools  would  give  37  sq.  ft.  per  boy. 

Desks. 

The  subject  of  school  desks  h  fully  treatcnl  and  various  models 
are  discussed  in  Ilarnett*s  Tea.c}dvff  and  Orgavisatioii  and 
Rohson's  SektH}l  ArchiteHure.  Experts  appear  to  be  pmctically 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  single  desk  as  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinuous ;  the  advantages  of  the  single  desk  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  are  suftlcicntly  obrious,  but  a*?  ordinarily  constructed  the 
desk  is  far  too  narrow  to  atlbnl  real  comfort  in  writing,  especialh- 
when  the  boy  is  doing  written  work  involving  the  use  of  dic- 
tionary and  grammar  besides  the  text-book ;  and  much  of  the 
work  m  Prcimratory  Schools  is  of  this  kind.  If  space  would 
permit,  single  desks  at  least  2fL  (b«3tter  2ft.  4in.)  in  width  would 
perhaps  be  best ;  but,  with  a  proper  gangivay,  this  measurement 
woulu  be  possible  only  where  the  classrooms  are  exceptionally 
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large  or  the  classes  exceptionally  siiiall.  Dual  desks,  say  4ft.  6in. 
or  even  5ft.  Avide,  with  sp.parate  seats,  preserve  all  or  nearly  all 
the  advantages  of  the  single  desk,  anci  afford  much  more  Uible 
room  to  each  boy  without  occupying  any  more  floor  space  than 
two  single  desks  of  the  ordinary  size.  Such  a  desk  is  practically 
two  single  desks  with  the  intervening  gangway  bridged. 

Box  desks  have  some  advantages,  but  these  are  perhaps  out- 
weighed by  the  objections.  Such  desks  afford  "  cover  for  illicit 
playing"  and  are  liable  to  become  receptacles  for  perishable 
goods  and  even  for  live  stock.  They  are  rarely  large  enough  to 
contain  all  the  books  that  a  boy  uses  in  school,  and  unless  he 
does  all  his  work  in  the  same  classroom,  which  is  not  often  the 
case,  it  is  practically  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  shelf  or 
locker  elsewhere. 

Reversible  desks  (ir.,  desks  so  constructed  that  the  t^ble  can 
be  turned  over  to  fonn  a  back  to  the  seat)  are  certainly  con- 
venient when  "  place  taking  "  is  the  method  of  marking  adopted 
in  the  classroom ;  but  they  are  open  to  the  serious  objection 
that  when  used  for  writing  the  seat  has  no  back.  They  may, 
perhaps,  be  most  legitimately  used  in  the  schoolroom,  or  at  least 
in  that  part  of  the  schoolroom  that  is  not  used  as  a  classroom. 
The  ideal  classroom  furniture  for  a  Preparatory  School  would, 
perhaps,  consist  of  single  or  dual  desks,  as  described  above,  sup- 
plement^jd  by  two  or  three  short  moveable  benches  (with  backs), 
AvViich  can  be  arranged  round  or  in  front  of  the  master's  desk. 

A  discussion  of  the  various  systems  of  marking  would  be 
iniippropriate  here ;  but,  as  "  place-taking  "  is  only  possible  under 
certain  conditions  as  regards  cljissroom  furniture,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  pointed  out  that  the  disiid  vantages  of  this  svstem  are  less  serious 
where  the  forms  are  small,  while  its  advantages  are  more 
conspicuous  in  dealing  with  quite  young  boys,  to  whom  the 
"  visible  sign  of  success  "  is  often  a  very  valuable  stimulus.  Many 
and  weighty  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  system  by 
Mr.  A.  SidgAvick  (in  Bamett*s  Teaching  and  Onjanisatiov),  but 
the  "unfairness"  Avith  Avhich  he  charges  it  may  be,  and  often  is, 
largely  remedied  by  "numbering  off'"  three  or  four  times  during 
the  lesson,  and  taking  the  totals,  or  the  average,  at  the  close. 
The  process  does  not  take  two  minutes,  and  giA'es  a  result  Avhich 
is  perhaps  as  trustworthy  as  any  that  can  be  arrived  at  by  a 
system  AA'hich  involves  passing  questions  from  one  boy  to 
another.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  tnough  he  inclines  to  think  that  *'  place 
taking  is  indispensable,"  points  out  that  it  "discourages  the 
dullest  members  of  the  form,  Avho  have  repeatedly  to  announce 
the  single  figure,  about  Avhich  there  can  be  no  delusion  to  buoy 
up  their  spirits  in  any  Avay.'*  This  objection,  again,  can  be  partly 
met  hy  numbering  doirn  from  a  higher  figure  than  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  the  class.  Thus,  in  a  class  of 
twent}^-five  boys  the  numbers  run  not  from  25  to  1,  but  from 
siiy  40  to  16.  The  disproportion  betAveen  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  mark  is  not  so  glaring,  and  though,  of  course,  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  final  result,  tlie  "  dnllcsl  members"  of  the  Form 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  discover  this. 
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LOCKKHS. 

For  school  boolvs,  a  locker  or  shelf  for  each  boy  is  practically 
necessary.  Where  space  will  allow,  these  are  uest  placed  in 
corridors  where  they  are  accessible  without  caiism^  disturbance 
to  any  class;  where  this  is  impracticable,  the  scnool-room  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  place.  "Lockers"  (not  necessarily, 
and  perhaps  better  not,  locked)  are  neiiter  in  external  appearance 
than  open  shelves  ;  but  thev  are  open  to  some  of  the  objections 
already  urged  ajjainst  box-desks ;  moreover,  with  the  use  of  open 
shelves,  it  is  easier  to  encourage  orderly  habits  by  insisting  upon 
the  books  being  neatly  arranged. 

Other  Rooms. 

Special  rooms  for  library,  music,  etc.,  must  be  regarded  as 
luxuries  rather  than  necessities.  It  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  one  room  where  boys  can  read  quietly,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  one  of  the  classrooms  should  not  be  set  aside 
for  this  purpose  out  of  school  hours.  Tliis  will  bo  the  library; 
and  the  museum  (if  there  is  one)  may  be  very  Avell  combined 
Avith  it,  unless  either  the  museum  or  the  library  is  very  exten- 
sive. Similarlv  nuisic  may  be  Uuight  in  one  or  more  of  the 
classrooms,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  Uiught  in  school  hours.  For 
piano  practice  a  set  of  cells,  with  sound-proof  partitions,  is 
the  ideal  arrangement ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  Preparatory  Schools. 

A  "  play-room,"  where  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  noise,  is,  if 
not  an  absolute  necessity,  a  very  great  convenience;  but  where 
there  is  a  covered  gyiunasium  attached  to  the  house,  it  may 
vcny  well  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

MUSEIM. 

The  figures  given  above  show  that  only  33  schools  out  of  120 
have  museums,  and  that  the  balance  of  opinion  is  rather  against 
their  utility.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  museum  can  be  of  much 
direct  value  for  educational  purposes,  unless  it  is  such  as  to 
illustrate  some  one  branch  of  knowledge  with  tolerable  com- 
pleteness. A  museum  that  would  be  of  real  use  in  teaching 
Science,  Geography,  and  History  would  be,  in  most  cases,  quite 
unattainable.  Ihe  Preparatory  School  Museum,  where  it  exists 
at  all,  is  usually  a  very  miscellaneous  assortment  of  objects  which 
defy  classification,  and  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  actual 
process  of  collection.  One  headmaster  recognises  this  so 
thoroughly  that  he  recommends  the  dispei'sal  of  the  collections 
once  a  year. 

Lantern. 

That  the  lantern  might  be  a  very  useful  help  in  teaching  cer- 
tain subjects,  there  can  be  little  doubt :  but  its  systematic  use  in 
teaching,  say,  history  or  geography,  Avould  require  a  large  and 
costly  collection  of  slides,  selected  and  aiTanged  by  someone 
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possessing  special  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Such  u  collection 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  most  individual  schools,  but  a  com- 
bination might  possibly  be  organised  to  share  the  cost  of  the 
slides  and  arrange  for  their  circulation. 


Dormitories. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  respective  merits  of  cubicles  and 
open  dormitories  would  involve  the  discussion  of  a  very  difficult 
question.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  of  the  108  hefid 
masters  who  have  in  their  replies  expressed  an  opinion  on  this 
very  important  point,  there  is  a  strong  majority  (93  to  10)  in 
favour  of  open  donnitories. 

ITie  maximum  number  of  beds  per  room,  suggested  by  Dr. 
Dukes  in  Bamett's  Teaching  and  Organisation  (16),  is  very 
nearly  double  the  average  derived  from  the  answers  of  85  Pre- 

Sar:xtr)ry  Schoolmasters,  viz.,  83.  " Safety  in  numbers "  is,  no 
oubt,  the  theory  that  underlies  much  of  the  preference  for  open 
donnitories ;  but  when  once  the  number  has  been  reached  whi(th 
Avill  secure  the  existence  of  something  like  "  public  opinion  "  in 
the  room,  there  appears  to  be  no  advantage  and  some  disadvan- 
tage in  multiplying  beds.  The  number  by  which  this  desirable 
result  may  be  attained  cannot,  of  course,  be  fixed  precisely,  but  10 
seems  unnecessarily  high  for  Preparatory  Schools. 


Lavatory,  Etc. 

The  answers  tabulated  above  show  a  slight  preference  for  the 
earth  system,  but  this,  of  course  is  only  possible,  under  certain 
conditions  as  regards  situation.  Whatever  sanitary  system  may 
be  adopted,  simplicity  of  construction,  facility  for  inspection,  and 
constant  watchfulness  arc  essential  to  its  successml  working. 
A  liberal  provision  of  closets  is  desirable,  say  one  to  every 
seven  or  eight,  boys,  besides  one  or  more  easily  accessible 
from  the  dormitories.  In  the  lavatory  the  fittings  should  be  as 
strong  and  simple  as  possible ;  a  basin  to  every  hve  or  six  boys 
is  a  fairly  Uberal  alloAvance.  A  dressing-room,  tor  changing  before 
and  after  games,  is  almost  a  necessitv  in  a  school  of  any  consider- 
able size.  It  shouldbe  eiisily  accessible  from  the  lavatory,  but  is 
perhaps  better  separated  fi-om  it.  To  the  dressing-room  a  drjing 
closet  is  a  very  valuable  addition,  and,  where  hot- water  pipes  are 
u.sed  at  all,  its  construction  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  or 
cost.  With  regard  to  bath-rooms,  one  to  every  six  or  seven 
boys  is  an  ample  allowance. 

Lighting. 

The  Question  of  lighting  hardly  admits  of  any  discussion. 
Electric  light  is  by  common  consent  the  best,  but  its  adoption  is, 
of  course,  not  always  practicable. 
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With  regard  to  wanning,  there  is  a  strong  majority  in  &vour 
of  open  fires.  Where  both  fires  and  hot-water  pipes  are  used, 
the  latter  are  in  most  cases  siipplementiiry,  and  are  used  for  corri- 
dors, gynimisiiims,  etc.  It  may  be  i"eckoned  then,  that  83  per 
cent  of  those  who  answered  tHe  quoKtion  on  this  subject  j^ret'er 
fires  for  wanning  the  inhabitctl  i-ooins.  This  prefei^ence  is  no 
doubt  largely  deterniiniHl  by  a  recognition  of  the  tact  that  open 
fires  are  a  material  aid  to  proper  ventiliition. 

Ventilation. 

Tn  I  he  qucslinii  on  I  he  sulijcei  of  ventiljition,  9H  answers  were 
i*eceived,  sn  mijiccUancons  in  character  that  it  i.'^  pmctieally  ini- 
pissible  In  tulniJMtc  ilicm.  Tobin's  shaflH,  false  wirabjw  sills,  and 
ftmliifhts  recnr  fi'tH[nently  among  tlui  niothfHk  reconmicndeti. 
Thero  is  practical  unaniTriity  hh  to  the  dcsind^ility  of  open 
wiialows.  but  perhaps  hardly  suftieient  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  an  open  window  does 'not  always  act  as  outlet  or  inlet 
exactly  as  is  intended  or  required;  and,  further,  that,  whatever 
ft  inn  cjf  ouilut  be  provided,  it  gene  rally  requires  some  assistance 
-  arliricial  lic^it,  wind  pressure,  or  the  mechanical  action  of 
revolving  fans — to  secure  its  proper  working.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  suitlmcL  TIjo  inlet  should  provide  a  minimum  of 
2i  square  inches  per  head  and  should  adTTiit  a  continuous  sLrc-^ni 
of  15  to  20  cubic  feet  of  air  per  head  per  minute. 


ACCESHOHV  BDiLinffoa 

That  large  schools,  nural>ering  their  pupils  by  hundreds,  and 
frequently  iissisted  by  endowments,  shoxdd  be  able  to  provide 
chapel,  gyrnnasiiun^siinatoriuT!^  swimming  bath,  etc.,  is  not  very 
surprising;  Init  it  is  ut  least  noteworthy  that  these  accessories — 
desirable  InU  not  ab^uhirdy  ossentiar^^should  be  tt>nn<l  in  so 
lai'ge  a  probation  of  schfM>ls  whose  average  lumiber  (^f  pupils  is 
under  tliirty -seven.  Kspecially  uolc worthy  is  the  large  number 
f^f  iuKtauces  in  which  a  carpenters  shop  is  provided.  The 
desi  ra  bi I  i  ty  of  some  man  ual  I  ra  i  1 1  i  ng  being  included  in  Secondary 
Education  has  only  recently  been  recognised,  and  the  fact  that 
ninetv  per  cent,  of  ihe  scliouls  untler  consideration  should 
alreailv  nave  niarle 
remarkably 


some  provision  for  such  training  is  at  least 
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The  avcmge  extent  of  the  playgrounds  given  al>ove  (vi2.  6*7 
acres)  is  probably  sumewliat  nnsleading.  In  several  instances 
I  here  are,  atUielied  t(t  schools  in  the  coontry,  grcanuls  of  80  or 
4(>  acres  of  which  only  a  small  part  can  be  eonsiderctl ''  play- 
ground''  in  the  ordinary  sense.  An  iicru  to  every  ten  boys  is'a 
mirly  libeml  allowance ;  so  that,  even  if  the  above  figures  wero-' 
rcHlucctl  l>y  one-lialf,  it  would  still  indicate  a  good  average  equip- 
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inent  in  this  respect.  A  '*  dry  "  playground  of  gi-avel,  or  better 
still  sand,  is  a  very  valuable  addition;  this  must  of  course 
adjoin  the  school-house.  It  is,  no  doubt,  preferable  that  the 
cncket  and  football  field  should  also  be  within  the  school  {pounds, 
but  in  suburban  districts  and  other  places  where  land  is  espe- 
cially costly,  this  is  often  impracticable. 

The  replies  do  not  indicate  much  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
gardens.  In  ten  cases  out  of  fifty-three  the  answer  given  is  to 
the  effect  that  bo3^s  can  have  gardens  '*  if  they  choose,"  and  in 
three  cases  they  have  been  found  a  failure. 

COXCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  typical  Pre- 
paratory School  is  entirely  unendowed ;  it  is  therefore  exposed 
to  free  competition,  and  depends  for  its  very  existence  on 
its  efficiency.  Again,  it  is  comparatively  a  now  institution, 
and  cannot  therefcre  boast  of — ^wnat  is  at  once  an  invaluable 
possession  and  a  serious  obstacle  to  improvement — a  body  of 
ancient  tradition.  How  far  the  absence  of  tradition  is  to  be 
counted  for  gain  or  for  loss  need  not  be  discussed  here; 
but  free  competition  may  probably  be  reckoned  among  the 
efficient  causes  of  the  high  standard  of  equipment,  intellectual 
and  material,  shown  by  the  typical  Preparatory  School. 

Frank  Ritchie. 
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THE   TIME-TABLE    OF    WORK   IN    PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 


Attempted  Classification  of  Preparatorv  Schools. 

Pre|)aratory  Schools  are  one  of  the  results  of  specialisation  in 
efliication.  They  do  nothing  but  prepare  boys  for  the  Public 
Schools,  and  even  within  that  limitation  there  is  a  tendency  among 
them  to  specialise  yet  further.  Roughly  speaking,  they  may  be 
said,  for  the  purposes  of  our  subject,  to  be  classitiecl  into  foiu*  cate- 
gories:— (1)  Schools  that  make  a  special  point  of  competing  for 
scholarships ;  (2)  Schools  that  do  not  compete  tor  scholarships  ; 
(3)  Schools  that  are  specially  preparatory  for  a  particular  public 
school ;  (4)  Schools  that  prepare  for  the  navy.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  there  can  be  no  hard-and- 
fast  Une  drawn  between  these  four  classes ;  but  there  does  exist 
a  tendency  in  these  directions,  and  many  of  the  time-tables 
that  have  been  returned  clearly  show  to  which  class  their 
particular  school  belongs,  although  in  others  the  gradations  are 
so  varied  and  imperceptible  that  classification  is  impossible. 


Scholarship  Schools. 

Ever}'  year  a  very  large  number  of  valuable  entrance  scholar- 
ships are  given  by  tne  public  schools  as  the  result  of  competitive 
examinations.  To  many  parents,  for  various  reasons,  it  appears 
a  matter  of  great  importa.nce  that  their  sons  should  win  one  of 
these.  The  different  examinations  vary  in  detail  at  various 
schools  both  as  to  standard  and  subjects  set.  Some  preparatory 
schools  make  a  speciality  of  learn mg  these  differences  and  of 
preparing  boys  for  success  in  particular  scholarship  examina- 
tions, in  this  way  appending  to  parents  who  greatly  desire 
scholarships  for  their  sons.  These  schools  are  not,  however, 
divided  from  other  preparatorj'  schools  by  a  hard  and  last  line, 
because  there  are  always  among  their  scholars  a  considerable 
percentage  who  will  be  unable  to  rise  to  a  higher  standard  than 
that  of  the  simple  pass  examination,  and  also  because  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  scholarship  examinations  themselves.  If  the  boy  "  A." 
were  sure  to  win  a  scholarship  at  "  B."  school,  he  might,  perhaps, 
for  example,  entirely  drop  French  at  his  preparatory  school ;  it 
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is,  however,  most  probably  a  matter  of  some  doubt  if  he  i^dll  be 
successful,  and  if  he  fails  there  he  will  try  again  at  "  C."  school, 
and  at  "  C."  French  may  well  be  essential,  while  the  Latin  verses 
that  were  perhaps  emphasized  at  "  B."  are  discouraged  at  "  C." 
In  this  way  absolute  speciaUsation  is  prohibited,  but  the  tendency 
will  be  found  clearly  marked  on  many  time-tables,  both  by  the 
exaggerated  weight  given  to  the  subjects  that  specially  coimt  at 
these  examinations,  and  often,  too,  by  the  longer  hours  devoted 
to  lessons. 


Non-Scholarship  Schools. 

Schools  that  do  not  compete  for  scholarships,  and  whose 
pupils  are  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  a  more  wealthy  class 
of  parent  than  is  the  Cixse  in  the  scholarship  schools,  often 
approximate  so  closely  to  the  scholarship  school  as  to  be  hardly 
distinguishable.  They  are  encouraged  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  work  not  alone  by  the  desire  of  their  headmasters  to  do  the  best 
for  their  boys,  but  also  by  the  pride  of  the  greater  number  of 
their  parents  which  prompts  them  to  covet  at  least  a  respectable 
place  for  their  sons  at  the  entrance  examinations.  Further,  it 
IS  also  undoubtedly  true  that  the  number  of  schools  that  never 
attempt  to  win  scholarships  is  small.  In  the  case  of  these  non- 
scholarship  schools,  however,  as  the  st^indard  of  the  entrance 
examination  at  a  public  school  is  far  below  that  of  the  examina- 
tion for  scholarships,  the  time-table  may  be  less  crowded,  and  it 
is  possible  for  their  headmasters  to  some  extent  to  give  scope  to 
their  own  ideas  on  education. 


Schools  Preparatory  to  a  Particular  Public  School. 

During  quite  recent  years  it  has  become  increasingly  the 
practice  for  public  schools  to  have  preparatory  branches  of  their 
own.  In  the  old  days  these  schools  used  to  have  boys  of  all 
ages,  from  nine  to  nineteen,  living  together  imder  similar  con- 
ditions. The  ver}'  strong  belief  which  has  now  obtained  that 
such  a  system  is  absolutely  evil  has  constrained  most  of  them 
either  to  form  separate  preparatory  branches  or  to  refuse  boys 
under  thirteen.  The  preparatory  schools  thus  formed  are  not 
very  numerous  as  compared  with  those  which  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent. They  are  almost  the  sole  exception  to  the  rule  that 
preparatory  schools  are  neither  aided  by  outside  funds  nor 
subject  to  outside  authority. 

Ihere  are,  too,  a  limited  number  of  schools  owned  in  the 
ordinary  way  that  have  made  a  speciality  of  preparing  for  one 
particular  public  school.  They  are,  in  fact,  chiefly  confined  to 
preparing  for  Eton  and  Harrow.  In  both  these  types  of  j)ro- 
paratory  school  it  is  obvious  that  the  time-Uibles  must  ne  entirely 
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governed  by  any  peculiarities  that  show  themselves  in  the 
curricula  of  those  schools  for  which  they  specialise.  They  will, 
however,  still  retain  a  family  likeness  to  the  time-tables  of  the 
other  schools,  because  just  as  preparatory  schools  prepare  for 

E'  ''c  schools,  so  do  the  latter  prepare  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
e,  and  the  ^los  attaching  to  the  more  famous  courses  of 
imic  study  is  reflected  downwards. 


Navy  Schools. 

The  recent  change  effected  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  examina- 
tion for  the  "  Britannia "  by  raising  the  age  of  candidates  to 
fifteen  and  ii-half,  has  taken  it  beyond  the  limit  at  which 
preparatory  school  headmasters  consider  it  advisable  for  boys 
to  remain  with  them.  Matters  are,  therefore,  at  present  more 
or  less  in  a  stiite  of  uncertfiinty,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
preparatory  schools  will  entirely  cease  to  attempt  this  special 
work,  and  wiU  insteiul  be  compelled  to  piiss  boys  at  a  premature 
a^e  to  the  public  schools.  Before  the  recent  change  took  place 
those  schools  that  prepared  for  the  Navy  were  virtually  members 
of  the  last-named  clavss,  the  "  Britannia "  being  substituted  for 
some  public  school.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  however,  it  is 
obvious  that  details  concerning  them  must  be  either  obsolete  or 
speculative. 


Actual  Time-Tables. 

Annexed  will  bo  found  three  time-tables  at  present  in  actual 
use  in  different  schools.  They  wiH  show  at  a  glance  the  way  in 
which  the  time  allotted  to  various  subjects  is  apportioned  bv  the 
three  classes  of  school  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Two  forms 
only  are  given  in  each  school,  the  top  form  and  the  bottom 
form,  or  the  form  whose  age  average  most  nearly  approximates 
to  the  period  between  nine  and  ten  years.  These  are  selected 
because,  as  a  rule,  boys  enter  preparatory  schools  about  the  age 
of  nine  years  and  they  leave  about  the  a^e  of  thirteen  and  a- 
half.  'table  No.  4  has  been  compiled  h'om  a  comparison  of 
returns  sent  in  from  different  schools,  and  shows  the  average 
time  given  to  the  different  subjects  in  parallel  forms  in  the 
aggregate  of  schools.  As  a  standard  ot  comparison  it  may 
perhaps  be  usefid. 


In  the   subjoined  tables,  the  times  are  given  in  hours  and 
minutes. 
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No.   T.  -  Time-Table  of  a  School  that  does  compete   for  Scholai-ships. 
NumW  of  Boys  in  School,  Summer  1899,  53.  


Scrinture 

English  A 

French 

Latin      -        -  _        .        . 

Greek 

German 

History 

Geography 

Mathematics   -        -        -        -        - 
Object  Lessons  or  Elementary  Science 
Writing  and  Dictation    - 
Dmwing-        -        -  .     - 
Prei^aration  (k) 


Class  I. 

Cla^  V. 

Average 

Average 

age 

age 

10/,. 

mh 

2 

1.45 

2 

0 

2 

3 

6 

11 

0 

5b 

0 

5» 

2 

1 

Total 


2 
4 
0 
3 

1 
f) 

30 


1 
() 

0     . 
.45 
1 
9 

39.30 


Singing  -  -  - 
Instrumental  Music 
Carpentering  or  Handicraft    - 


1 
3 
1.30 


Optional 
subjects  in 
addition  to 
those 
alx>ve.  . 


A.  This  includes  English  Lau^juage,  Literature,  Grammar,  and  Com- 
position. B.  Alternative  subjects,  k.  In  Tables  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  V.  there 
is  no  return  showing  to  which  subjects,  or  in  what  proportion  the  time 
awarded  to  preparation  is  allotted.  Practice  varies  not  only  as  between 
School  and  scnool,  but  even  between  the  various  forms  of  the  same  school.  It 
may,  however,  be  assumed  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  preparation 
time  is  given  to  Classics  or  Mathematics,  or  to  both. 

No.  II.— Ti3IE-Table  of  a  School  that  does  not  compete  for  Scholarships. 
Number  of  Boys  in  the  School,  Summer  1899,  40. 


Scripture 

English  A 

French 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

History      ----.. 

Geography 

Mathematics  -  -  -  -  - 
Object  Lessons  or  Elementary  Sciinco 
Writing  and  Dictation 

Drawing 

Preparation  (k) 

Singing      -        -        - 
Instnmiental  Music  -        -        -        - 
Carpentering  or  Handicraft 

Total 


Cla.ss  L 

Class  IV. 

Average  age 

Average  age 

lOiV 

13xV 

5.0 

5.0 

3.45 

1.30 

3.0 

3.0 

4.30 

5.30 

0.0 

3.30B 

0.0 

3.30B 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

4.30 

6.45 

1.0 

1.0 

2.15 

0.45 

1.0 

2C.0 

0.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2C.0 

2.15 

2.15 

35,15 

39.15 

A.  See  note  to  Table  I.    b.  Alternative  subjects,    o.  Alternative  subjects. 
K.  See  note  to  Table  I. 
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No.  III.— Time-Table  of  a  School  preparing   for  special  Public  School 
(Scotch).    Numljer  of  Boys  in  the  School,  Summer  1899,  54. 


Scripture 

Eiipjlish  A-        -  -        - 

French 

Ijatin 

Greek 

German 

History 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Object  Les-son?  or  Elementary  Science 
Writing  or  Dictation 

Drawin*; 

Preijaration  (k)        -        -        -        - 

Singing 

Instrumental  Music- 
Carpentering  or  Handicraft     - 


2 

3.4:) 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1.30 

1-30 

5.45 

0 

3 

0 

6.15 

I 

2c 

1 


Total 


31.45 


2 

3 

3 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5.45 

0 

1.45 

0.45 

6.15 

1 

2C 

1 


32.30 


A.  See  note  to  Table  I. 

B.  Class  II.  is  shown  as  more  nearly  ^approximating  average  age  than 
Class  I. 

c.  Optional  subject . 

K.  See  note  t<>  Table  I. 
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No.  IV.— Average  of  time  given  to  various  subjects  as  shown  by  com- 
parison of  returns  that  have  come  to  hand. 


Scripture 

English  A 

French 

Latin 

Greek 

Grerman     ------ 

History 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Object  Lesvsons  or  Elementary  Science 
Writing  or  Dictation 

Drawing 

Preparation 

Total  H 


Class  L, 

or  class 

most  nearly 

averaging 

age  of 

9—10. 


Top  Class. 

Age 

Average 

13 


A.  See  note  to  Table  I. 

B.  Usually  German  is  alternative  with  Greek,  with  extra  French  and 
Mathematics ;  58'6  per  cent  of  the  Schools  do  not  teach  German  at  all. 

c.  3*7  per  cent,  omit  Geography  entirely ;  6*2  per  cent,  do  not  teach  it  to 
their  top  form. 

D.  72*5  per  cent,  omit  this  subject  entirely ;  83*7  per  cent,  do  not  teach  it 
to  the  top  form. 

E.  One  school  omits  it  entirely  ;  38*7  per  cent,  do  not  teach  it  in  the  top 
form. 

r.  In  34*2  per  cent,  of  returns  it  is  an  optional  subject.  The  above  is 
the  average  in  the  remaining  65*8  per  cent. 

o.  No  average  is  possible,  practice  varies  so  greatly. 

H.  The  average  total  given  above  is  not  the  sum  of  the  various  items  of 
the  table,  but  is  the  average  of  totals  actually  returned  in  each  school. 
No  school  teaches  all  the  subjects  enumerated. 


It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  show  in  a  similar  manner 
the  work  m  the  forms  mtervening  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
thirteen,  because  no  two  schools  have  similar  form  organisations. 
In  one  case  there  are  as  many  as  twelve  separate  forms  for 
boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  a-half  and  twelve  and  a-half, 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  often  not  more  than  one  or  two ; 
but  as  illustrating  the  gradation  of  work,  and  in  particular  as 
showing  the  stage  at  which  Greek  Algebra,  and  Euclid  are 
commenced,  the  subjoined  time-table  (No.   5)  (a  school  that 
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sometimes  but  not  regularly  competes  for  scholarships)  may  be 
taken  i\s  a  feirly  accurate  representation  of  tne  general 
practice. 

No.  V. — ^Time-table  of  a  School  that  does  sometimes  compete  for 
Scholarships,  illustrative  of  intermediate  classes,  and  of  the  ages 
at  which  Greek,  Algebra,  and  Euclid  are  commenced. 


Class  I. 

Class  n. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

Class  V. 

Class  VI. 

Average 

Avenge 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

age 

age 

age 

age 

age 

age 

»A. 

lOA- 

UA. 

12ft. 

12ft. 

IV,. 

Scripture 

l.SO 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

180 

Aigliah 

. 

1.50 

2.0 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

.86 

Krench  -       • 

. 

2.80 

2.80 

2.16 

2.H 

2.15 

2.16 

LaUii     ' 

7.0 

9.1f» 

7.20 

7.60 

7.50 

7-20 

Greek    • 

. 

_ 

_ 

A  4.0 

8.40 

3.40 

5.6 

Gennan 

. 

_ 



Htotory 

. 

lao 

1.80 

ilo 

ilo 

1.80 

2T6B 

Geosraphj 

. 

2.90 

2.36 

.60 

.50 

.60 

.50 

rArlthmetlc 

616 

6.26 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

MjitbemftUcB    Algebrm      •       • 

— 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

I  Euclid        .       • 

_ 



2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Object  Leasoiis    .... 

— 

— 

1.56 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.30 

__. 

Drmwing 

Optional 

n  all  cMei 

.  and  alternative  with  English,  Geography, 

or  Writing. 

Prepantion  (K)   -                     •  j      S.0      |   6to0o 

OtoOc 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

A.  Extra  time  taken  from  Latin  owing  to  temporary  peculiarity  of  form. 

B.  Thirty-five  minutes  per  week  to  Ancient  History. 
0.  Yoong  or  delicate  boys  have  the  scale  reduced. 
K.  See  note  to  Table  I. 


Similarity  of  the  Main  Features. 

Time-tables  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5  may  be  taken  as  good 
specimens  of  their  respective  class  of  schools ;  such  variations  as 
exist  between  them  would  be  fomid  to  exist  between  all  the 
returns  that  have  come  to  hand;  so,  too,  will  their  marked 
fiamily  resemblances:  the  former  due  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
individual  headmasters,  the  latter  imposed  by  the  range  of 
subjects  set  for  entrance  scholarship  or  ormnary  entrance 
examinations  at  the  public  schools. 


Particular  Subjects. — Classics. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  these  time-tables  is  the  extra- 
ordinary weight  given  in  them  to  classics  and  mathematics.  It 
would  seem  that  to  these  subjects  alone  is  awarded  sufficient  time 
for  the  boys  to  be  thoroughly  pounded.  Table  I.  shows  sixteen 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  classics  alone  exclusive  of  time  allotted 
to  that  subject  in  preparation.  Exact  details  of  the  amount  so 
allotted  are  wanting,  out  in  this  and  in  all  similar  cases  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  proportion  of  preparation  given  to  classics 
and  mathematics  is  a  large  one.  r  rom  this  time-table,  too,  it  is 
evident  that  classical  rather  than  mathematical  distinction  is 
coveted  in  this  particular  school.  An  example  could  equally 
4383.  D 
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well  be  found  where  the  converse  was  true,  although  in  no  case 
are  the  maximum  hours  awarded  to  mathematics  so  gi'eat  iis  in 
the  case  of  classics,  Nmoteeo  and  u-half  hom's  per  week  is  the 
maximum  return  in  any  case  for  classics,  and  twelve  hourb  m 
the  maximuiri,  of  coun>e  in  another  school,  for  mathematics,  ex- 
clusive of  pre]>aration. 


Age  of  Beoixning  Latin  anj)  Greek. 

A  well-marked  rule  will  be  found  illustrated  ui  Table  No,  5. 
It  appears  to  be  the  practice  to  begin  the  teachmg  of  Latin  to 
l>uy«  as  soon  as  they  €4in  read  and  write  English  with  some 
facility.  They  usually  reach  this  stage  by  the  age  of  nine — the 
iige  rit  which  they  generally  enter  a  preparatory  school.  On 
entry,  they  at  first  devote  somewhat  le>ss  tmic  than  the  rest  ol 
the  school  to  Latin »  but  the  houi-s  are  gradually  increased  as 
they  go  up  the  school  until  the  i>oint  is  reiiched  at  which  Greek 
is  fiogun,  when  the  restrictions  of  the  time-tables  require  mmB 
reduction  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  new  subiect.  Thus  on 
Table  No,  5  a  boy  of  nine  gives  seven  hours  a  week  to  Latin.  A 
year  later  rather  more  than  nine  hours.  A  year  later  he  htis 
returned  to  seven  hours  for  Latin,  and  in  fiddition  now  devotes 
fomr  hours  to  Greek,  At  that  stage  the  proportion  Ijetween  the 
two  woidd  remain  constant  miless  he  piLSsed  into  tlie  Scholarship 
form  at  the  hcitd  of  the  school,  wlien  more  time  would  bt>  neces- 
sarily devoted  to  Giv^ek  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  vocabulary 
required  for  the  difficult  **  sight "  translations  that  are  commonly 
set. 

Greek  is  sometimes  not  comiaenced  before  the  age  of  twelve. 
But  this  practice,  afibrding  as  it  does  opportunity  to  devote 
attention  to  some  uf  tlie  least  noticed  nut  highly  important 
subjects  of  the  time-table,  is  practicidly  impossilde  for  schools 
that  compete  for  scholarships  ;  for  them,  the  stiuidard  of  Greek 
required  for  scholai-ships  is  so  high  jis  to  compel  its  inclusion  in 
the  curriculmn  generally  at  the  age  of  eleven  yea.i"a,  sometimes 
still  earlier. 


Mathematics* 


Exact  statistics  of  the  a^  at  which  the  teaching  of  Algebra 
and  Euclid  is  begun,  and  of  the  times  devoted  to  those  subjectsi 
are  not  deducible  from  the  returns  to  hand.  So  far  m  they  go" 
they  tend  to  show  that  the  arrangement  of  Table  No.  5  is 
approximately  representative.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to 
entirely  i*e-classify  the  school  for  mathematics ;  25'8  per  cent,  of 
the  schools,  however,  have  not  yet  done  so» 
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SCKIPTURK 

An  element  of  doubt  exista  in  the  retums  for  this  subject,  in 
that  it  is  not  always  distinctly  stilted  whether  the  time  mv^n  as 
being  sjjent  an  tht.'  study  of  Sunptnre  is  or  is  not  indusive  of 
instruction  given  on  Sundays.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  sirhools  with  day-t>oys  this  ciuinot  be  tlie  ease.  Their 
returns,  though  in  no  ease  so  high  as  that  on  Table  No.  2  (in 
the  latter  case  the  school  consists  exclusively  of  boarders )j 
justify  one  in  l>elie\ing  that  the  average  given  in  Tables  No.  4 
ill  not  Im  fiiuml  grt^atly  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  time  no 
_  Bnt  durinj^  the  week,  and  exelnsive  of  all  Sunday  work, 
Although  the  weight  given  in  entrance  examinations  to 
Scripture  knowledge  often  approaches  vanishing  point,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  no  case  is  it  omitted  from  the  time-table, 
imd  that  more  time  is  assigned  to  it  than  to  English  language, 
hist><jry,  geography,  drawing,  or  dict-ation.  Although  there  would 
be  far  from  general  agreement  with  the  system  described  below, 
the  genenil  feeling  of  the  profession  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  seems  to  be  truly  expressed  by  a  headmaster  of  a  large 
niixeil  ilay  an<l  hoarding  school  who  notes  on  his  return  :  *'  The 
week's  work  closes  with  a  short  service  instead  of  the  last  lesson 
Friihiy  afternoon.  At  this  service  are  given  short  addresses 
?cia Uy  suit^*d  to  the  boys.  And  here  I  may  perhaps  touch  on 
a  {K>int  th»t  has  c^iused  much  platform  controversy,  but  has  pre- 
sent^l  little  difficulty  to  those  wdio  have  the  pmctical  w^ork  of 
educ^itton  in  their  hands— I  mean  the  religious  question.  We 
have  here  lK)yft  of  all  denominations — Churchmen,  Noncon- 
formists, Greeks,  and  others.  Our  invited  preachers  on  Friday 
have  been  equally  heterogeneous— Ritualistic,  Evangel ical^  Non- 
o>nfonnist,  rresllyterian,  and  so  on.  We  have  bad  no  suspicion 
of  proselytbing  or  discord  in  their  remarks — the  religious  ditfi- 
culty  has  not  '  cropped '  up.  The  boys  sing  the  same  hymns 
and  use  the  same  pniyers  without  a  thought  of  divisions.  I 
mention  this,  as  the  scfiool  chapel  is  the  centre  of  pubHc  school 
life,  and  I  U^lieve  tliat  luziys  so  reganl  it — Viiguelv  f>erhaps  while 
they  are  still  at  schouh  but  vividly  afterwards  when  school 
life  is  a  memory.  We  have  no  chaiK'I  here ;  but  the  weekly 
liervice  in  hall  is  by  no  means  the  least  among  the  things  that 
make  us  feel  that  we,  being  many,  are  one  body/' 
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Dictation. 

One  t^innot  help  feeling  that  the  time  allotted  to  these  sub- 
jects is  altogether  inadequate,  jmrticularly  in  the  ease  of  schools 
mch  as  fhose  that  are  exeropHtied  on  Tafile  No.  L  Table  No.  3 
alooe  shows  signs  that  English  is  seriously  attempted ;  but  in 
that  school  the  extra  time  is  found  by  the  entire  elimination  of 
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Greek  and  the  reduction  of  time  assigned  to  Latin.  Such  a 
CDiirae  is  not  possible  in  most  prepanitor}^  schools;  for  by 
adopting  it  headinusters  would  prechidc  their  boys  not  only 
from  taking  scholarships,  but  even  from  Uiking  moderately  good 
places  on  entrance  to  the  public  schools.  Headmasters  can 
only  deplore  the  necessity  of  ignoring  English  subjects.  The 
heiwinuister  responsible  for  Tabic  No,  I  notes  at  its  foot :  **  I 
would  gladly  s^ee  more  English*  in  my  curricuhim,  l>ut  the 
standard  of  JLa tin,  Greuk,  French,  and  Mathematics  is  so  high  in 
scholarship  examinations  that  English  is  knocked  on  the  head* 
We  have  no  tune  for  it.  The  public  schools  require  none— 
practically."  In  so  saying  this  homlm muster  but  voices  the 
general  fcehng  of  the  profession.  Another  headmaster  of  a 
large  boarding  school  mtimately  connected  with  a  famous 
public  school  told  the  present  writer  that  he  shoidd  niake  no 
return  in  response  to  the  present  inquiry.  *'  No,"  he  said,  "  they 
would  think  I  approved  of  the  time  we  give  to  geography!" 
We  are,  indeed,  practiadly  unanimous  m  desiring  to  teach  niore 
of  the  English  classics,  more  history,  more  geography ;  but  our 
hands  are  tied  by  the  public  schools,  as  theirs  are  by  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Under  present  conditions  the  best  solution  of  the  difliculty 
would  a]>p6ar  to  be  to  trust  to  a  very  sound  groimding  in 
geography,  writing,  and  spelling,  given  m  nurseries  or  kinder- 
gartens,  and  to  use  the  small  fraction  of  time  that  cmi  be  taken 
from  the  subject*?  at  present  insisted  on  by  the  public  sehools,^ 
for  keeping  up  this  knowledge,  and  supplementing  it  as  far  as  i 
may  be  by  the  study  of  the  geography  necessary  to  understand 
the  poUtical  questions  of  the  day. 


French  and  German. 


French  is  taught  in  rdl  schools,  and  there  is  grait  nnifi»rnuty 
as  to  the  time  allotted  to  it.  If  it  were  possible  always  to 
ensure  that  all  teachers  of  Frcncli  were  thorough  Ij"  act[uainte  " 
with  the  language,  the  total  resvUt  might  l>e  not  luisatisfaetury,^ 
This  is,  however,  ini!x>s8ible.  Unless  a  school  is  very  heavily 
staffed^^to  a  degree  tnat  is  obviously  much  too  exj>ensive  for  all 
but  the  minority  of  schools— mastera  nnist  be  prepared  to  take 
classes  in  subjects  r>ther  than  the  one  or  two  tney  are  sj>ecially 
qualified  to  teach,  Lii}li'.^j^  it  is  the  practice  in  that  school  to  keep 
the  same  boys  together  in  one  form  for  all  subjects — n  system 
that  must  either  result  in  hopelessly  retarding  clever  boys  and 
outpacing  slow  ones,  or  in  such  subchvision  of  the  forms  into 
sections  and  units  that  class  teaching  is  impossible.  The  returns 
show  that  39 '8  per  cent,  of  the  schools  do  not  re-classify  their 
boy^  in  French, 

The  general  result  of  our  system  is  that  French  m  not  and 

♦  The  term  English  is  geEerally  used  atauii^  as  to  include  Laaguage, 
Granimar,  G^figraphy,  History,  and  Dictation*  . 
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cannot  be  taught  as  a  living  language.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  lars^e  majority  of  the  teachers  cannot  speak  it,  at  leafit  with 
fluent  accuracy.  Boys  learn  to  read  it  and  to  write  it,  they  learn 
also  a  considerable  number  of  grammatical  irregularities,  and  so 
doing  they  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  public  schools.  In 
the  entrance  scholarship  examinations  at  the  public  schools,  little 
or  no  value  is  attached  to  conversation  or  correct  pronunciation, 
and  until  they  do  so  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  improvement  in  the 
method  of  teaching  French. 

German  is  not  taught  at  all  in  58*6  per  cent,  of  the  schools 
that  have  made  returns.  Experience  shows  that  four  languages, 
in  addition  to  his  own,  are  much  more  than  can  be  learnt  with 
advantage  by  any  boy  at  one  time.  Therefore,  it  is  only  as  an 
alternative  to  Greek,  for  boys  intended  for  modem  sides  of 
schools  or  for  Army  classes,  that  German  is  taught.  Further, 
some  public  schools  prefer  that  in  no  case  should  boys  start 
German  before  they  come  to  them. 


Object  Lessons  and  Elementary  Science. 

In  72*5  per  cent,  of  the  schools  these  are  not  attempted,  and 
in  only  16'3  per  cent,  are  they  taught  to  the  top  forms.  Many 
masters  regret  their  inability  to  mid  time  for  science  in  the 
regular  time-table,  and  endeavour  in  some  way  to  supply  the 
want  by  organising  lantern  lectures  during  the  winter  terms. 
These  are  obviously  to  some  extent  fortuitous  and  cannot  be 
tabulated ;  it  may,  nowever,  be  taken  that,  in  the  better  schools 
at  all  events,  tneir  presence  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  be  of 
value.  From  the  strictly  utilitarian  view  of  entrance  examina- 
tions thev  are  of  little  worth,  and  their  presence  is  simply  due  to 
the  unwillingness  of  preparatory  school  headmasters  to  allow 
their  boys  to  grow  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  scientific  subjects.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  one  would  hardly  greet  the 
inclusion  of  questions  on  elementary  science  in  entrance 
examination  papers  with  approval,  since  with  boys  of  the  tender 
age  in  question  the  teachmg  of  this  subject  would  almost 
'  certainly  degenerate  into  cram.  Besides,  the  time-table  is  over- 
crowded already. 


Drawing. 

Drawing  appears  to  form  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  65 
per  [cent,  of  tne  returns,  but  in  many  cases  it  can  hardly  be 
seriously  attempted.  In  several  cases  the  time  allotted  is  only 
half-an-nour  per  week,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  one  hour  are 
also  frequent.  In  such  cases  the  work  must  be  of  the  most 
elementary  or  unsystematic  character.  Unless  it  is  possible  to 
give  at  least  two  hours  per  week  to  the  subject,  it  would,  in  the 
present  writer's  opinion,  be  better  to  award  to  geography  the  tiro-' 
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now  devoted  to  drawing.  It  is  clearly  a  matter  for  I'egt'et  that 
drawing  in  not  imivei^ly  a  conipulsory  subject ;  iindoiibtetlly 
the  cx.i>onse  deters  many  Kuhoulii  from  making  it  so.  A  good 
visitine  teacher  is  expensive,  and  to  engage  a  teacher  solely^  or 
oven  tuiiefly  for  drawing  would  be  more  so.  Second -rate  teiiching 
(jf  ilrawinLMH  probably  more  Iiarmfnt  tban^eeond-mle  teaebing 
in  nny  other  snbjeei. 


SlNGlNn,   IXSTRFMEKTAL   MusiC   AND   CABPEXTRY. 

It  would  lie  interesting  and  instructive  to  be  able  to  tabnlata 
the  practice  of  the  %mnoiis  schools  in  the  matter  of  (I)  singing 
and  insttniniontal  tnusif  ;  (2)  carponlry  an*!  utbor  handicraft. 
It  has,  however,  luifortimately  happened  that  the  qiiefilions 
asketl  on  these  points  were  amBigiious,  and  it  is  very  plain  that 
all  the  replies  are  not  fraraed  on  the  same  basis;  they  suttice, 
however,  to  show  that  in  these  subjoct^s  there  is  an  entire  hit*k  of 
uniformity.  Some  schools  teach  all  of  them  as  part,  of  the 
regular  airrieubun,  otberK  teach  none  of  them  at  all.  Some 
one  school  may  lie  found  that  lakes  each  of  the  alxive  as  a 
regular  subject,  and  one,  two,  or  thi-eo  of  the  others  fts  optional 
Some  teach  them  all  the  y^ar  mimd,  others  only  during  special 
terms.  As  a  rule,  it  will  he  more  general  for"  singing  to  fonn 
part  of  the  rcf^ilar  curriculum  than  for  instrumental  music  or 
earpentry :  this  latter  would  seem  indeed  to  be  nearly  always 
"  optional*'  The  time  given  to  these  subjects  varies  id  most  as 
greatly  as  does  the  practice  of  including  or  omitting  them  frrmi 
the  time-table.  Probably  about  one  hour  \)Qr  week  is  a  fair 
average  of  tlie  time  given  to  singing  in  thorn}  8chm>ls  where  it  is 
taught.  In  nmiiy  cases  two  hours  are  given,  and  in  one  case 
three  houi's.  On  the  other  Imnd^balfan  hour  is  in  several  eases 
all  that  is  allottecl  and  then  one  t^an  only  pity  the  teachers  who 
are  thus  callcfl  npnu  fo  uiakc  briiks  without  straw. 

Car[>cntry  is  usually  not  tau<(bt  at  all  in  the  sunnner  months. 
It  is  an  employment  that,  if  the  workshops  are  conveniently 
placed  CJiii  be  taken  up  ni  odd  minutes.  The  Ixiys  rcgtinl  ita^san 
amusement,  atitl  during  ibc  winter,  at  times  when  ihiy  nntst  lie 
indoors,  tind  vent  for  tiicir  energies  in  this  direction.  'lien(*e  an 
exact  time-table  dues  not  exist.  Prob^ibly  alx>ut  two  liours  of 
instruction  per  week  is  a  fair  averim;0  in  cases  where  it  is  taught 
at  all  In  one  case  six  hours  is  awarded,  but  this  is  altiigether 
exceptional 

No  credit  what43ver  is  given  by  the  public  schools  to  knowledge 
of  these  subjects.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  them  to  be  treated 
as  supplementary  to  the  regular  time-table.  The  fact  that 
they  appear  there  at  all  ls  due  solely  to  the  irnportjince  attached 
to  tnem  by  preparatory  school  hejulmasters  and  by  the  parents, 
who  in  many  cases  pay  an  extra  fee  for  their  sor>s'  instruction  in 
these  matters, 
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Distribution  of  Hours  of  Work  Through  the  Day. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  actual  number  of  hours  spent  in 
work  during  the  day  is  the  manner  in  which  those  hours  are 
distributed.  It  is  ofevious  that  all  hours  during  the  day  have 
not  the  same  value,  and  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  sub- 
divide the  five  or  six  hours  of  our  boys'  daily  work  in  the  manner 
which  will  cause  the  least  strain  on  the  ner\'ous  sjstem.  The 
subjoinecl  tables  have  been  drawn  up  to  show  at  a  glance  the 
manner  in  which  this  problem  is  actually'  dealt  witli. 


Dlstribution  of  Work  During  the  Day. 
Time  spent  at  work  before  breakfast : — 

Hours        o  i  J  4.1 


Percentage    of    schools     working     as  ' 
above 32        10*6  1    26  5       20        10*6 

Time  spent  at  work  between  breakfast  and  dinner : — 


Hourn       2i         2l         2|  3         Sj         ^ 


Percentage     of     schools 
working  as  above  4  4    ,   60        40    ,     2<)        17'3 

i  i 

Time  spent  at  work  between  dinner  and  tea : — 


Hours  1         U         U         If  2         2^         2i 


Percentage  of  schools  » 

working  as  above      1*3       4        1*3        34*6         4         44        5  3        5  3 


Time  spent  at  work  between  tea  and  bed  : — 


Hours 

Percentageof  schools 
working  as  above 


Oh  I  1         U         U         If 


2*6        41*3       17-3       18-6 


It  must  here  be  noted  that  boanling  schools,  pure  and  simple, 
and  those  which  take  day  boys  as  well,  are  not  equally  placea  in 
this  respect  In  the  fonner  case  the  headmaster  has  an  aosolutely 
free  hand  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  will  divide  his  school  day. 
All  the  boys  are  under  nis  own  roof  and  his  playing-fields  almost 
invariably  adjoin  the  school-house.  If  it  seemed  good  to  him  there 
is  no  reason — for  example  during  such  fiery  heat  as  we  had 
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the  summer  of  1899 — Ui  prevent  his  arranging  for  all  violent 
exercise  being  taken  before  the  Him  had  attained  it«s  power  or 
during  the  late  afturnoon  ami  evening*  In  the  winter  he  always 
enn  and  often  does  so  arrange  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
day's  lessons  are  done  after  sundown,  from  4  t>r  4.30  to  ti  or  6.80, 
and  also  again  in  the  evening.  In  the  day  m('1kk>1  such  arrange- 
ments are  generally  impossible,  and  this  from  two  anises.  Day 
schools  are  for  obviotis  reasoiis*  generally  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  lar^e  towns,  and  owing  to  the  consequent  high  value  of  land 
are  often  eon*polled  to  go  considerable  distiinces  to  their  playing- 
fields.  In  North  London,  at  all  events,  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  schools  to  jouniej  five  or  seven  niiles  to  their  cricket  fields ; 
and,  in  addition,  some  are  only  able  to  lease  them  for  particular 
times  and  certain  days.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  state  of  afiairs  is 
there  is  unforttmately  no  remedy,  for  owing  to  all  the  land  in 
such  neighbourhoods  l>eiug  let  on  building  lease  and  worth 
(housands  of  pounds  per  acre,  no  day  school  can  buy  suflieient 
ground  for  playvng-licilds  without  incurring  a  rmpital  expenditure 
that  nnist  involve  the  ruin  of  the  school  as  a  paying  concern. 
Hence  it  follows  that  their  giimes,  whatever  the  weather,  must. 
take  place  always  at  the  pre-arranged  time.  The  second  cause 
that  hinders  flexibility  of  the  time-table  is  the  fact  tliat  the 
convenience  of  the  parents  of  day  boys  has  to  be  studied  in  the 
matter  of  the  time  of  meals  t^iken  at  home.  Probably  parents 
will,  in  the  first  case,  make  new  arrangements  to  suit  the  school 
time-table  willingly  enough ;  but  change  and  nncertainty  upset 
their  domestic  organisjition  and  are  to  them  intolerabli\  No 
doubt  this  difficulty  varies  in  detail  in  ditterent  localities,  but  in 
one  form  or  another  it  is  continually  present  to  hamper  head- 
niastei-s  and  to  restrain  them  fi^om  making  jUTangements,  which, 
if  possible,  they  would  adopt.  It  ojjerates  to  prevent  them  on 
whole  school  days  from  using  in  summer  the  cooler  parts  t>f  ^the 
day  for  cricket,  and  in  winter  froui  doing  f>nlinarv  sclnjol 
between  4  and  fJ  p.m.,  and  using  the  early  afternoon  hours  for 
football,  a  practice  that  is  very  general  in  boarding  schools. 


Length  of  School  pERioua 
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Another  important  factor  to  be  consitlered  in  estimating  the 
value  of  each  time-table  is  the  length  of  each  school  period. 
Among  those  who  have  replied  to  the  question  on  this  point 
in  the  present  inquiry.  opinit)n  as  to  the  proi>er  length  of  time 
that  a  lesson  slionkr  last  varies  between  one  hour  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  the  latter  view  greatly  predominating.  In 
a  few  cases  it  is  urged  that  one  and  a-half  hours  is  not  too  long, 
pnjviderl  the  work  is  varied  Ijy  taking  during  that  period  different 
parts  of  the  same  subject,  and  toking  them  in  ditterent  ways. 
For  example,  in  a  Latin  f^riwl  the  master  niav  take  grannnar 
questions  for  a  tjuarter  of  an  hour,  the  boys  standing  up  in  form: 
then  ho  may  tiike  composition  for  half  an  hour,  the  boys  sitting 
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down ;  and  the  balance  of  the  time  may  be  devoted  to  transla- 
tion of  some  Latin  author.  To  those  who  have  made  experi- 
ment of  the  shortest  period,  this  contention  does  not  carry 
weight.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  three-quarter 
hour  periods  are  not  the  universal  rule.  Approximately,  how- 
ever, 61  per  cent,  of  the  schools  prefer  three-qiuirter  hour 
periods,  19  per  cent,  prefer  one  hour  periods,  20  per  cent,  so 
Qualify  their  opinions  that  classification  is  impossible.  Even  in 
tne  first  two  cases  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  decision  for 
the  shorter  periods  is  always  absolute.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
merelv  be  taken  as  indicative  of  a  preference.  There  are  many 
schools  that  qualify  their  return  to  some  extent  by  suggesting, 
for  example,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half  for  mathematics,  one 
hour  for  Latin  translation,  or  one  hour  and  a-half  for  Latin  verses. 
Some  prefer  a  longer  period  for  the  senior  boys ;  others  suggest 
that  shorter  periods  are  desirable  if  a  form  is  not  subdivided  mto 
two  divisions.  In  a  fiew  cases  half  an  hour  is  the  period  gene- 
rally preferred. 

Indications  exist  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  short  periods  is 
rapidly  growing,  and  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  not  a  few  ot 
the  headmasters  who  declare  their  allegiance  to  the  longer 
periods  must  have  serious  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  so  doing,  from 
the  very  vehemence  of  their  protestations  to  the  contrary. 


Length  of  Sckool  Periods  Without  a  Break  for  Play. 

But  however  satisfactory  it  may  be  that  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  preparatory  schools  have  adopted  the  short  period, 
this  satisfEtction  is  seriously  modified  by  a  consideration  of  the 
subjoined  table. 

Table  showing  the  maximum  time  spent  in  class-rooms 
without  a  break  for  play  :* — 

In    1*23  per  cent,  of  schools  that  made  return    3|  hours. 

„  »'o7  „  „  „  „  o  „ 

„  o  lU  „  „  .,  „  2J  „ 

„  37 '03  „  „  „  „  2  „ 

^  OUi  „  I,  „  „  1^  I, 

»  10aIt»  „  „  „  „  Ij  „ 

»  lO  Oo  ),  „  „  )|  1  „ 

„    1'23        „  „  „  „     55    minutes. 

„     Vvo         „  „  „  „       50  „ 

„        O  Ot?  19  „  „  „  T«0  „ 

It  is  medically,  psychologically  and  experimentally  certain 
that  it  is  impossible  for  boys  to  continue  working  even  approxi- 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  short  "  breaks'*  of  two  or  three  minutes  are 
usually  made  between  the  lessons,  even  though  this  may  not  be  shown  on 
the  time-tables,  and  though  the  time  is  not  long  enough  for  a  game  or 
neeeMarily  spent  in  fresh  air. 
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mately  at  their  average  standard  of  excellence  through  long  cuu- 
tiniied  hours  of  mental  exertion.  Experirnee  shows  that  the 
best  arrangeinent  possible  is  Uy  hare  pei*io<U  of  work  seldotn  or 
never  exceeding  three-quarters  of  an  hoin%  and  at  the  end  of 
each  such  i>eriod  to  allow  h  short  interval  of  from  five  to  ten 
ininutes  dtiring  winch  the  boys  are  sent  int^  the  plavgrouud  for 
play— not  drill  i>r  organiseil  garnea  Tins  interval  shoidd  be 
usoi'l  to  throw  all  cLiss-rooTn  windows  widt/opcn,  top  and  bottom, 
and  so  sei^ire  a  tin  no  ugh  change  uf  air  in  tliec.Ltss-room.a  thing 
that  cannot  be  done  except  in  this  way  withtnit,  cxpr^sing  the 
boy.s  hi  very  dangerous  dranghts.  Many  lieadmasters  explain 
that  they  allow  two  or  three  nnnutcs  at  the  oml  of  each  period 
for  change  of  class,  anfl  even  spetify  ttiat  they  then  allovv^ 
the  Ixjys  to  l4ilk.  Such  an  arrangeniont  in  no  way  inect^ 
the  necessity  for  which  the  interval  for  play  is  pmvifled.  The 
nerve  tension  which  iimst  rcsidt  from  the  restmiiits  of  disi^pHne 
and  mental  exertion  emi  mtly  he  tlioronghly  relaxed  by  the  fresh 
air  and  physi^iJil  refreslmient  of  independent  nlay  in  the  open. 
Still  the  fact  that  several  headmasters  who  Inive  not  yet 
adopted  the  above  system  stjite  in  tliuir  notes  tiiat  they  thiot  it 
ideal  is  a  distinct Ij'  encouraging  sign.  One  can  imly  nope  that 
they  maj'  soon  be  led  to  make  trial  of  the  system,  being  well 
assured  that  after  a  single  term's  experience  of  it  nothing  will 
induce  them  to  revert  to  the  old  system. 


Preparation 


i 


Two  very  decided  and  opposite  views  arc  held  in  the  profession 
on  the  subject  of  honie-  work  or  preparation.  On  the  one  part  many 
masters  state  that  vnih  them  there  is  no  preparation  by  the  boys 
without  the  assistance  of  the  niivstens.  On  the  other  Land,  it  Is 
strongly  felt  by  others  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  boys  to  gain  ex- 
perience in  facing  difficulties  alone.  These  hold  that  in  proportion 
as  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  chim  improves,  st»  there 
arises  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  boys  to  consirler  it.  unrojisonalile  for 
them  to  l>e  expected  to  solve  any  but  the  very  simplest  problems. 
Directly  the  least  dithculty  arises  they  incline  to  think  that  it  is 
the  kult  of  the  master,  \vdir>  has  not  suHiciently  explained  it  to 
them.  In  this  way  they  fail  to  acquii"e  the  ]x>wer  oi  Wi*rking  for 
theuiseh^es,  and  of  attenmting  to  grapple  with  a  diiheulty. 
Home- work  is  regarded  by  tnoso  who  think  thus  as  an  invaluable 
antidote  to  this  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part,  of  the  bo^i?,  and 
they  use  it  as  the  fifth  step  of  a  Herbartian  five-step  lesson. 
They  regard  it,  as  of  paranionnt  importance  that  no  help  of  any 
sort  or  Kind  shotdd  be  given  to  the  boys  in  their  horne-worfe. 
Of  course  r  hey  assume  as  an  axiom  thai  no  lesson  is  set  that  has 
not  been  pr^iKTly  explained  in  ch*ss,  or  that  is  l>eyond  the  pi>wer 
of  every  boy  to  master,  providetl  he  has  attendeci  to  the  lesson 
and  makes  a  reasonable  effort. 
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Conclusion. 

Two  impressions  are  very  clearly  left  on  the  writer's  mind  from 
a  study  oi  the  returns  that  have  been  furnished  to  him.  The 
first  is  the  great  willingness  of  prepjaratory  school  headmasters 
to  adopt  any  change  of  the  boneht  of.  which  thev  have  been  con- 
vinced. They  are  oy  no  means  blind  to  the  feults  that  exist,  and 
are  indeed  the  first  critics  of  the  weak  points  in  their  own 
system.  The  chief  point  on  which  this  is  perhaps  not  quite  true 
is  in  the  matter  of  snort  periods  of  work  and  frequent  mtervals 
of  play  in  the  open  air.  But  even  in  that  connection  it  is  only 
fiiir  to  say  that  the  importance  of  this  matter  has  only  be^m  to 
be  fully  realised  in  quite  recent  years,  and  there  are  distinct 
signs  that  within  a  short  period  the  reformed  system  will  become 
imiversal.  The  second  impression  is  the  general  regret  that  is 
expressed  or  implied  by  almost  all  headmasters  at  the  enforced 
neglect  of  Englisn  subjects.  The  wish  is  not  to  abandon  classics 
ana  mathematics  as  the  principal  medium  of  education,  but  rather 
to  level  up  and  to  level  down.  We  all  acknowledge  the  many 
benefits  that  come  from  a  sound  training  in  the  classics,  but  we 
think  that  at  present  their  importance  is  exaggerated,  and  we 
would  like  to  use  time  taken  from  these  subjects,  say  three  or 
four  hours  a  week,  to  give  a  proper  groundmg  in  geography, 
embracing  elementary  science,  ana  the  literature  ana  language 
of  our  own  country.  To  the  iminitiated  it  would^  appear  tnat  if 
they  felt  this  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  headmasters  to  make 
the  change.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Preparatory  schools 
are  not  solely  educational  establishments,  they  are  also  business 
concerns.  Headmasters  depend  for  their  means  of  living  on 
the  profits  of  their  schools.  To  make  them  pay  they  must 
please  their  parents,  and  parents  will  not  be  pleased  unless  their 
Doys  take  satisfactory  places  at  the  public  schools.  If  the 
headmaster's  clienfile  is  among  the  class  that  desires  scholar- 
ships for  their  boys,  then  that  school  nuist  win  scholarships  or 
cease  to  exist.  In  any  case,  a  school  that  fails  to  get  its  boys 
into  feirly  high  forms  on  entering  the  public  schools  wfll, 
even  with  the  highest  athletic  traditions  and  the  greatest 
social  prestige,  stand  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  the  very 
keen  competition  that  exists.  To  get  scholarships  at  the 
public  schools  and  to  gain  a  high  place  on  entrance  there, 
a  knowledge  of  classics  and  mathematics  is  indispensable. 
Pmctically  boys  are  placed  by  tlie  avihoritiea  of  the  public 
adiools  on  those  two  subjects  alon^.  Some  public  schools  do 
give  some  weight  to  other  subjects  but  it  is  not  much.  Practi- 
cally, classics  and  mathematics  are  the  only  things  that 
count.  So  long  as  this  state  of  affairs  continues  there 
will  be  no  considerable  reform.  It  is  evident  that  the 
hours  devoted  to  study  by  preparatory  schools  are  already 
quite  as  long  as  is  consistent  with  the  health  and  well- 
being    pf   the    boys — in   some  cases    the   hours  are  already 
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excessive.  The  only  way  in  which  the  desired  reform 
can  be  introduced  is  by  lowering  the  standard  in  classics  and 
mathematics.  No  doiibt  the  puolic  schools  are  in  much  the 
same  difficulty  as  preparatory  schools.  Their  curricula  and 
time-tables  must  be  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versities just  as  ours  are  on  theirs.  If  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  gave  weight  in  scholarship  and  matriculation 
examinations  to  English  and  French,  the  change  would  imme- 
diately make  itself  felt,  working  downwards  from  the  public  to 
the  preparatory  schools.  Till  that  is  done  there  can  be  no 
important  change,  and  in  the  meantime  one  can  only  say  that, 
given  the  circumstances  that  at  present  exist,  preparatory'' 
school  time-tables  are  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  we  have  any 
right  to  expect  them  to  be. 

H.  Frampton  Stallard. 
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The  Preparatory  School  curriculum,  in  all  its  main  features, 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Entrance  Scholarship  system  at  the 
Public  Schools.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  only  a  verv  small 
percentage  of  boys  obtains  Scholarships,  and  that  for  tne  rank 
and  file  the  way  into  a  Public  School  must  lie  through  the 
ordinary  entrance  examination.  But  between  the  two  examina- 
tions there  is  only  a  difference  of  degree.  The  standard  in  the 
scholarship  examination  is  much  higher,  but  the  subjects 
in  both  are  practically  the  same—Latin,  Greek,  French. 
Mathematics,  with  possibly  (but  by  no  means  necessarily) 
qiiestions  in  History,  Greography,  and  Divinity.  Accordingl}', 
all  boys  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  are  passed  through  tlie 
same  kind  of  trainmg.  If  they  can  reach  the  scholarship 
standard,  well  and  good ;  a  few — ^perhaps  8  per  cent,  on  a 
liberal  estimate — secure  election;  the  rest  get  as  near  to  the 
standard  as  they  can,  since  the  form  in  which  they  are  to  start 
at  the  Public  School  will  depend  on  their  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  shown  in  the  entrance  examination.*  The  scholar- 
ship examination  therefore  includes  that  for  entrance,  as  the 
^eater  includes  the  less,  and  its  requirements  are  of  decisiye 
importance  in  shaping  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  School,  for 
dull  and  for  clever  boys  alike. 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this  point  at  the  outset, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  how  small  is  the 
power  of  initiative  that  lies  with  the  Preparatory  Schoolmaster 
riimself  in  shaping  his  curriculum.  His  function  is  to  prepare 
boys  for  the  Public  Schools ;  and  admission  to  these  is  dependent 
on  certain  definite  conditions.  There  is  a  very  general  feeling 
among  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  that,  in  the  light  of  modem 
knowledge  and  modern  experience,  those  conditions  are  in  im- 
portant respects  unwise ;  but  they  are  powerless  of  themselves  to 
alter  them.  Public  opinion,  meanwhile,  as  represented  by  the 
average  pjarent,  finds  a  ready,  test  of  efticicncy  in  the  scholarships 
a  school  Ls  able  to  win.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  parents  should 
desire  scholarships  for  their  sons.  They  arc  mtrinsically  valuable, 
and  to  many  people  money  is  a  serious  consideration.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  poor  or  the  mercenary  parent  that  is  attracted  by 
them.  Success  in  a  public  competition  of  this  kind  is  gratifying 
evidence  of  a  boy's  ability.  For  intellectual  fathers  and  motners, 
moreover,  there  is  a  peculiar  attractiveness  in  the  system  which 
obtains  at  Eton  and  Winchester,  of  keeping  the  scholars  together 
in  a  community  of  their  own,  where  the  intellect  ot  the  school  is 
focussed,  and  interest  in  intellectual  things  is  therefore  likely  to 

♦  I  must  be  understood  to  refer  here  and  in  what  follows  to  the  Classical 
nde  at  Public  Schools,  in  which  the  great  maijority  of  boys  are  trained. 
immortMit  s<^ools  have  no  prop)erly  organised  Modern  side ;  some 
C^wnan  inst^  of  Greek. 
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be  keener.  But  even  if  there  is  no  '*  college  "  for  boys  on  thi 
foundation,  a  scholarship  is  still  worth  having,  for  it  ensures  i 
good  stiirt  at  the  Public  School  and  the  special  attention  of  th© 
masters — no  flight  advantages  in  a  crowded  world  of  500  or  600 
boys.  For  many  reasons,  therefore,  seholarships  are  coveted. 
I  need  not  here  enter  on  the  vexeti  question  whether  the 
system  by  which  they  are  awarded  is  uioralh  justitiable.  But 
I  their  intlueiice  on  the  Preparatory  SchoolH  is*  iKjyond  dispute. 
Scholarships  in  all  but  a  very  few  sch<x>k  are  now  thiTiwn  open 
to  geuenil  competition.  If  success  iiS  to  Ixi  achieved,  a  narrow 
definite  path  must  l»e  followed  Thus,  if  from  time  to  time 
complaints  are  haird  from  pirent^s  who  are  intera-sted  in  educa- 
tional reform  and  who  mcognise  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Preparatory  curriculum  as  it  Btiinds,  they  count  for  little  in  the 
general  acquiescence  or  indifterence. 

If  we  turn  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pubhc  8ch*x>k,  we  find 
that  at  most  of  them  the  boy  who  secures  election  is  one  who 
shows  exceptional  ability  in  one  particular  subject.  In  the  ^eat 
majority  oi  cases  this  subject  is  Classics.  Sometimes  it  is 
Mathematics,  or  (rarely)  Moaern  Languages.  It  is  true  that  tlie 
examination  usually  iiu-ludcs  a  piiKT  (the  so-called  "  (Tcueral 
Paper")  of  cjuestiouB  c)n  Hist>t>ry,  Geogiuphy,  and  Divinity-.  But 
English  subjec?ts  exercise  little  or  no  influence  on  the  iinal  award, 
AVnkt  the  Public  Schools  (with  the  rarest  po^ssible  exceptions 
want  is  the  speciaUsed  boy.  This  is  frankly  acknowledged  by 
those  who  justify  the  present  system.  At  the  Headmasters' 
Conference  in  December,  1897,  Dr.  James  (Rugby)  said:^^ 

Th<?  predominHiit  rea*n>n  for  ^nviag  sieh*>lai'^liii>f^  at  Public  Hchoolii  waj* 
the  tiit'i  that  tliey  did  vdiAh  to  attmct  able  boyi*  to  the  achrjolH.  But  tlasn, 
agaiii^  there  were  two  rgasions  for  the  wiJih,  the  iirst  buing  that  they 
naturally  all  of  them  wL^hed  to  have  iateresting  impils  to  teach  and  pupifs  i 
who  wuuki  reBpood  to  the  efforts  of  the  taichcr  ;  and  la  the  second  placa, 
there  was  the  narrower  rea*ion,  that  headmasterH  wanted  them  to  win 
acholarshifj**  at  the  University  for  their  «H:hoolH,  and  it  was  just  there  that 
special  iBint;  caiae  in.  The  Univei-sity  did  not  recogtiine  all'n>and  eqiii]!- 
nient,  neither  did  the  colleges,  and  therefore^  if  hicho<jls  were  to  succeed  m 
the  University  exanunation.s— and  that  surely,  it  would  he  taken  for 
grantc*<i,  wan  an  honest  ambition— it  was  clear  they  i;ould  not  be  c«>ntent 
simply  to  nend  their  ttll-round  Iniys,  bttt  must  send  boj's  who  woidd  do 

specially  welHn  cert^'iin  jmrtici da r  ijubjectis He  could  not  think 

tnat  a|>ecialtftation  even  at  the  very  earliest  age  was  altogether  la  it**elf  a 
bad  thing*  * 

It  w^ould  be  easier  to  defend  this  pcunt  of  view  if  all  or  even  a 
large  mujority  of  Public  School  boys  proceeded  eventually  to  the 
Universities.  The  fiiet  is  that  comparatively  few  do  so.  The 
vast  majority  on  leaving  school  go  straight  into  one  of  the 
professions  or  into  business.  Either  therefore  Dr.  James  and 
those  who  think  with  him  really  believe  a  strict  training  in 
Classics  to  be  the  best  education  for  all  boys,  tlie  best  means  of 
developing  faculty,  so  importjmt  that  it  cannot  well  be  begim  too 
early,  or  they  are  re*Kly  to  subordiuate  the  needs  of  the  great 
majority  to  those  of  the  clever  few  who  are  to  win  lionours  at 
the  Umversities  for  the  schools  that  have  educated  them.     It  is. 
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The  Prepanu»y  School  curriculum,  in  aU  its  main  features, 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Entrance  Scholarship  system  at  the 
PuUic  Schools.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  only  a  Yerj  small 
p^centage  of  boys  obtains  Scholarships,  and  that  for  tne  rank 
and  file  the  way  into  a  Public  School  must  lie  through  the 
ordinary  entrance  examination.  But  between  the  two  examina- 
tions there  is  only  a  difference  of  degree.  The  standard  in  the 
scholarship  examination  is  much  higher,  but  the  subjects 
in  both  are  practically  the  same— Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Mathematics,  with  possibly  (but  by  no  means  necessarily) 
(Hiestions  in  History,  Geography,  and  Diyinity.  Accordin^^ 
all  bojrs  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  are  passed  through  tlie 
same  kind  of  training.  If  they  can  reach  the  scholarship 
standard,  well  and  good:  a  few — perhaps  8  per  cent,  on  a 
liberal  estimate — secure  election;  the  rest  get  as  near  to  the 
standard  as  they  can,  since  the  form  in  which  they  are  to  start 
at  the  Public  School  will  depend  on  their  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  shown  in  the  entrance  examination.*  The  scholar- 
ship examination  therefore  includes  that  for  entrance,  as  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  and  its  requirements  are  of  decisiye 
importance  in  shaping  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  School,  for 
dim  and  for  cleyer  boys  alika 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this  point  at  the  outset, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  clearlj  understood  how  small  is  the 
power  of  initiatiye  that  lies  with  the  Preparatory  Schoolmaster 
nimself  in  shaping  his  curriculum.  His  function  is  to  prepare 
boys  for  the  Puolic  Schools ;  and  admission  to  these  is  depenaent 
on  certain  definite  conditions.  There  is  a  very  general  feeling 
amoi]£^  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  that,  in  the  light  of  modem 
knowfedge  and  modem  experience,  those  conditions  are  in  im- 
portant respects  unwise ;  but  they  are  powerless  of  themselyes  to 
alter  them.  Public  opinion,  meanwhile,  as  represented  by  the 
ayerage  parent,  finds  a  ready,  test  of  efficiency  in  the  scholarships 
a  school  is  able  to  win.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  parents  should 
desire  scholarships  for  their  sons.  They  are  mtrinsically  yaluable, 
and  to  many  people  money  is  a  serious  consideration.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  poor  or  the  mercenarj'  parent  that  is  attracted  by 
them.  Success  in  a  public  competition  of  this  kind  is  gratifying 
eyidence  of  a  boy's  ability.  For  mtellectual  fathers  and  mothers, 
moreoyer,  there  is  a  peculiar  attractiyeness  in  the  system  which 
obtains  at  Eton  and  Winchester,  of  keeping  the  scholars  together 
in  a  community  of  their  own,  where  the  intellect  of  the  school  is 
focussed,  and  mterest  in  intellectual  things  is  therefore  likely  to 

*  I  must  be  understood  to  refer  here  and  in  what  follows  to  the  Classicid 
tide  odf  Fablic  Schools,  in  which  the  great  msgority  of  boys  are  trained. 
Rome  inportaBt  schoola  have  ne  properly  organised  Modern  side ;  flomp 
reqmr^  German  instead  of  Greek. 
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school,  well  known  for  its  success  in  winning  scholarships,  divides 
the  weekly  time-table,  including  preparation,  of  its  highest  form 
(average  age,  12*8),  as  follows : — 

Classics 25  hours. 

Mathematics 6  „ 

I  History        \ 

English   J  Geography   I  -        -        -  3  „ 

[Maps  j 

French 2  „ 

Divinity 2  „ 

Classics,  it  will  be  observed,  here  claim  almost  twice  as  raanj 
houra  per  week  as  all  the  other  subjects  put  together.  This 
time-table  is,  of  course,  exceptional.  The  foUowmg  one,  the 
figures  of  which  also  include  preparation,  more  nearly  reflects 
the  ordinary  practice. 

Time-table  of  a  Preparatory  School  (Summer  Term,  1899) 
showing  the  hours  devoted  to  each  subject,  inclusive  of  prepara- 
tion for  it,  per  week.  N.B. — No  preparation  is  done  except 
under  the  supervision  of  masters. 


I. 


Average  Age  9*8 


IL 


11 


III. 


IV. 


11-2        12-6        127 


V. 


Religious  knowledge    - 
EngUsh,     including     Grammar, 

Language,  and  Literature. 
French         -        -        .        *        . 
Latin  ------ 

Greek  or  German 

History  \^^^^^  ^^^^  \       '_ 

Arithmetic 

Algebra        

Geometry     -       -        -        .        - 
Writing  and  Dictation- 
Drawing      -        -        -        -        - 
Headmaster's  weekly  review 

Total  per  week    -    -    - 


4 
Si 


6 


1 
f 


32{ 


4 

4 

12i 


1 
4 

6 

li 

1 
1 
4 

3 

1 


'I 

4 

lOj 
5 

li 
1 
1 

3J 
2 
2 


1 

4 
11 

1 
1 

2i 
2 
2 
i 


(in  other  classes  optional) 


i 


33^ 


f 


33^ 


i 


33i 


34 


Singing  (two  divisions^     -        .        . 
Drilling  and  Gymnastics  (two  divisions) 

Optional  Subjects. 

Drawing  (two  divisions)    -        -        - 
Instrumental  Music  (including  practice) 
Carpentering  -        -        . 
Fencing  or  Boxing   -         -        -        - 


I. 

11. 

1 

1 

H 

n 

u 

3 

3 

3 

1 

I. 

1 

1 
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Here  the  time,  including  preparation,  devoted  to  the  classics 
is  seen  to  be  17^  hours  per  week  in  the  highest  form— just  half 
the  total  number  of  hours  spent  in  school ;  and  a  comparison 
with  Mr.  Stallard's  Table  IV.  on  p.  48  will  show  that  this 
corresponds  very  fairly  to  the  average  time  given  in  Preparatory 
Schools  to  the  subject.  The  main  purpose  of  the  curriculum, 
it  is  seen,  is  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  as  much  time  being 
devoted  to  subjects  other  than  these  as  the  conditions  wifl 
allow. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  this  curriculum  is  at 
once  its  narrowness  and  the  large  number  of  subjects  it 
comprises.  It  is,  in  fact,  "  the  grand  old  fortifying  classical 
curriculum,"  holding  its  ground  with  all  the  old  tenacity, 
only  that,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  room  has 
been  found  as  well  for  the  subjects  now  everywhere  regarded 
as  necessarj'  ingredients  in  the  education  of  cultivated  people, 
such  as  Frencn,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Geography,  and 
perhaps  also  for  those  which  are  beginning  to  be  recognised 
as  valuable,  such  as  Drawing.  New  subjects  have  been  one 
after  the  other  tacked  on  to  the  old  classical  system,  as  Dr. 
Welldon  (late  Headmaster  of  Harrow  School)  has  said,  "like 
an  old  coat  let  out  to  suit  a  growing  child."  The  consequences 
of  such  a  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new  are  what  might 
be  imagined.  The  clever  boy  climbs  rapidly  up  the  school  by 
the  classical  ladder.  An  entrance  scholarship  is  waiting  to  be 
won,  and  he  has  every  temptation  to  drop,  one  after  the  other, 
all  subjects  which  will  not  pay  in  the  examination;  thus  his 
grounding  is  apt  to  be  narrow,  and  his  interest  in  everything 
except  the  world  of  books  is  stunted  and  impoverished.  At 
13i  he  will  show  a  precocious  facility  in  finding  his  way 
through  an  "Unseen,"  or  in  writing  a  piece  of  Latin  'prose; 
but  (unless  he  happens  to  come  from  an  unusually  cultivated 
home)  his  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  indeed 
of  nearly  everything  outside  the  classics,  will  be  very  small. 
And  he  will  certainly  sufier  from  the  special  weakness  mherent 
in  an  exclusively  bookish  training,  viz.,  want  of  originality, 
want  of  power  to  look  at  things  with  his  own  eyes  instead 
of  through  the  eyes  of  his  "authorities."  He  has  come  to 
the  top,  as  the  clever  boy  always  does,  be  the  curriculum 
what  it  may,  and  he  is  certainly,  in  a  sense,  a  success ;  but 
what  of  the  great  majority,  the  boys  of  moderate  or  less  than 
average  ability  ?  It  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  that  for 
them  the  present  curriculum  is  a  most  serious  mistake.  This 
was  the  view  expressed  in  1897  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools.  In  a 
statement  prepared  for  the  Headmasters'  (Public  Schools) 
Conference,  at  the  request  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  that  body, 
thev  urged  that  "  the  great  dangers  of  the  present  system  are 
(1)  "kultiplicity  of  subjects,  especially  of  languages ;  (2)  Specialisa- 
tion at  too  early  an  age  "  ;  and  continued  as  follows  : — 

It  i8  too  much  to  recpiire  of  the  average  boy  that  he  shall  be  learning  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  Preparatory  School  stage,  four  languages  (Latin, 
4333.  F. 
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Greekj  Frenclij  Englii^h),  u^  well  &%  Ai ithrnetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Histoid, 
Geography,  Divinity,  and  in  some  tm^^es  elementary  Science  iind  German  as 
well,  Tlie  consequence  of  his  dojn^^  !*o  in  what  might  be  ex i tested.  He 
cannot  properly  asaimilate  what  he  It^iu^  ^  hi*  Iumi's  inlerpt  and  keenne^SJi ; 
he  does  not  therefore  love  but  often  positi\  uly  dislikes  his  >^'ork,  and  doea* 
it  in  a  perfunctory  way.  One  result  of  all  thie  m  the  want  of  thoixmghness 
and  good  gronndmg  wnieh  ia  patent 

This  difficulty  in  covering  aJl  the  necessary  ground  has  ita  effect,  m  far 
a^  geneml  exjierience  goe{3,  upon  most  inatiters  as  well  as  boys.  They  n<^t 
only  have  a  genae  of  distress  cau.^d  by  the  jiresent  pressure,  but  are  also 
led  to  do  a  gieat  deal  more  for  their  boys  than  if  gcKKl  for  them.  In  order 
to  save  time,  they  are  tempted  to  feed  thcni  ^ith  infortnatiou  insteatl  of 
educating  them.  And  tha^  by  their  very  willingneas  and  devotion,  they 
often  weaken  the  spring  of  the  mind,  and  de^itroy  the  power  of  dr»iiig 
original  or  unaided  work. 

And  further  J  the  time  required  for  the  teaching  of  so  many  aubjecLs  i^^ 
almost  cert4ibi  tf^  Icftd  to  one  or  two  alternativcH,  either  of  which  is  highly 
undesiralile,  viz.^  either  the  omisftion  of  sonve  of  thu  Huhject^  which 
on^ht  if*  be  tauglit,  or  a  lengthening  ijf  the  hoiu's  of  work  in  sH^htiuL* 

Ami  again: — 

The  hardworking  boy  of  fair  ability,  who  perhaps  get^  a  scholarship 
under  tlie  nrcsent  system,  shows  the  bad  effects  of  liiii  traintng  moi'e  t*learly 
l«t\,  than  tlic  clever  bov').  He  wins  ssiuccess  for  the  nujnt  part  by  wheer  effort 
of  (verbal)  memory,  Ihe  strain  of  preparation  cannot  l>e  kept  up.  The 
Imy'fl  brain  revenge-^  its^elf  by  lying  fallow  ;  and  Uie  rulilic  SchiH>l  wonder?* 
how  the  examiners  could  have  elected  so  dull  a  Imw. 

Tlie  ordinary  dull  boy  suffers  inost  of  all.  He  has  little  aptitude  for 
languages.  The  endlean  Latin  and  (.Ireek  aiul  French  and  ^lalheinHtics 
(the  latter  yet  another  inetlitHl  <:if  discijiline  in  accurttcy)  *ire  to  hini  in- 
tolerably wearisome.  Hence  he  hates  schoolwork  a-s  tlrudgery.  His 
curiosity  (jirolmbl^v  the  one  link  with  cultivation  that  he  j>osResiie.H)  is  left 
dormant.  There  is  a  divorce  Ijetween  hi.s  work  and  his  life.  And  ?m-j,  when 
he  reaches  his  Public  School^  he  seems  to  have  learnt  very  little  of  any- 
thingj  and  doe-s  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  leisure.  Hence  the  exce^ive 
athleticism  we  most  of  us  deplore,  and  the  educational  failures  that  are  so 
common. 

Those  words  give,  I  tliink,  a  perfectly  faithiiil  picture  of 
existing  practit^e  and  its  results  upon  tlio  .sebools.  "  Learning 
by  heivrt/  it  1ms  been  said,  *'  is  tne  gi-eat  intellectual  vice  of 
boju**  A  syjitoni  which  invf)]veR  the  learning  of  so  many 
languages  at  tlie  same  time,  sf?ts  an  altogether  disproportionate 
value  upon  mere  niemory  work,  and  eorrospon*lingly  fails  r^j 
develop  intelligenee.  Latin  and  Creek  are  good  seed,  but  they 
require  appropriat-e  soil,  if  they  are  to  gi*ow  to  profit.  For  the 
mass  of  young  boys  the  soil  is  not  ready.  Latin  and  Greek 
together  exhaust  the  ground,  and  resnlts  are  admittedly  ven* 
poor,  Then»  again,  such  a  liystem  htis  little  time  to  give  to 
subjects  in  which  hoys  take  a  natuml  interest  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  Mathenmties,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  st4itenient 
from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  are  all  '*  methods  of  discipline  in 

*  The  fornier  iiltei-native  is,  I  believe,  generally  ailopted.  In  tlic.se  days, 
when  the  vmkA  of  over- pressure  aie  so  widely  acknowledged,  the  Preimra- 
tory  schoolmaster  cannot  aflbrd  to  Eiegloct  the  neiilth  of  his  Ijoys.  Certainly, 
if  boys  are  ever  workcwl  out  of  .school,  the  victims  will  be  scholarship 
candidates^  ant  I  such  extra  hour,"^  wil!  l>e  devoted  to  classics  and  mathematics^ 
not  to  ftubjectH  ''  which  ought  to  be  taught,"  but  which  would  not  jiay  in 
the  ejcaiMjmtion. 
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accuracy."  But  discipline,  though  of  immense  importance,  is 
not  everything  in  early  education.  The  best  teaching  is  that 
which  takes  the  will  aiptive  and  enlists  the  pupil  as  an  ally  in 
the  process  of  learning ;  which  sympathises  with  the  curiosity 
natural  to  all  children,  and  knows  how  to  transmute  it  into 
soimd  and  reasoned  knowledge ;  which  stimulates  imagination 
and  arouses  interest,  effort,  the  desire  to  know  more.  In  a  word, 
stimulus  is  needed  as  well  as  discij)line.  The  average  bov,  who 
spends  nearly  his  whole  schooltime  in  wrestling  witn  the 
rudiments  of  three  foreign  languages  or  with  the  dry  rules  of 
Mathematics,  never  sees  the  wood  for  the  trees.  He  does  not 
feel  that  growing  and  encouraging  sense  of  power  which  comes 
from  having  his  goal  well  in  sight,  pressing  towards  it,  reaching 
it.  What  he  needs  is  a  richer  curnculum — one  that  appeals  to 
other  than  the  merely  linguistic  faculties;  one  which,  while  not 
losing  sight  of  discipline,  shall  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  other 
sides  of  boy-nature ;  discovering  and  developing  aptitudes  which 
now  languish  for  want  of  opportunity;  giving  him  less  book- work, 
and  teaching  him  how  to  use  his  eyes  and  hands;  training 
memory  less  and  intelligence  more ;  in  a  wonl,  making  education 
a  less  mechanical  and  a  more  vital  thing.  It  is  '*  more  life,  and 
fuller,  that  we  want."  The  teacher's  aim,  it  has  been  admirably 
said,  "is  to  help  the  pupil  to  live  a  fuller,  a  richer,  a  more 
interesting  and  a  more  useful  life."* 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  if  the  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  arc  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  curriculum  as  the  vigorous  language  of  the 
Statement  implies,  what  remedies  do  they  pro|X)se?  What 
changes  do  they  want  in  subjects  or  standards  of  work  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  not  yet 
proposed  any  complete  or  adequate  solution  of  the  problem. 
Nor  fix)m  a  Comimttee  like  that  of  the  Association  of  Head- 
masters of  Preparatory  Schools  could  such  a  solution  be  expected. 
The  whole  subject  confessedly  bristles  with  difficulties.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  practically  unanimous  in  condemning  a  state  of 
things,  quite  another  to  be  aOTeed  as  to  the  best  method  of 
reform.  The  classics  are  deeply  rooted  in  our  affections  as  well 
as  in  our  school  system.  Moreover,  a  Committee  is  hardly 
justified  in  going  bleyond  the  mandate  of  the  Association  which 
It  represents;  and  the  Preparatory  Schools  Association  at  its 
annual  Conferences,  though  anxious  to  stop  the  specialisation  of 
voui^  boys,  has  not  unnaturally  preferreu  compromise  to  any 
lieroic  methods,  and  has  urged  a  lowering  of  standards  rather 
than  the  excision  of  any  of  the  traditional  subjects.  Hence  in 
the  Statement  I  have  quoted  from  we  find : — 

It  is  impoesible  for  us  t<j  formulate  in  detail  what  change  in  the  cur- 
riddum  should  be  made,  because  c»pinion  is  sharply  divided  as  to  thw 
among  ourselves.  But  the  i)oint  to  be  emphasised  is,  that  too  much  id 
now  required^  and  that  some  change  is  imperatively  demanded  in  tlie 
interest  of  the  boys  and  of  education  generally.  And  we  ciiu  at 
least  express  the  hope  that  in  an  amended  curriculum  those  subjects  will 
be  recognised  as  important  which  train  a  boy  to  use  his  eyes  and  lianos. 


♦  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  "liccturea  on  Teaching,"  p.  34. 
4SS3.  £  2 
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and  to  interest  himself  in  many  things  of  which  lie  now  learns  notliing 
from  lack  of  time. 

In  a  supplement  to  this  Sffitmndnt,  which  had  been  criticised 
as  dealing  too  much  in  generalities,  the  Preparatory  Schtwls 
Committee  explained  their  position  more  fully.  After  pointing 
out  that  the  Public  Schools  "  demand  fi'om  us  a  specialised  rather 
than  a  soundly  ediicate<l  hoy/'  and  that  '*  for  the  evil  eti'ects  ot 
the  sj^tom  we 'must  look  not  to  the  clever  boys  who  win  scholar- 
ships, and  under  any  system  would  come  to  the  top,  hut  to  the 
ranJt  and  tile,  the  vast  majority  of  boys  of  avorage  or  less  than 
average  ability  who  are  made  to  suffer  "  they  proceed : — 

WTiat  ift  the  best  remedy  for  this  Rt*te  of  things  ?  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  anv  remedy  short,  of  the  excision  of  a  language  from  the  Prei>ara- 
ttiry  School  curri^aluju  will  be  adeouate  to  the  mischief.  For  it  in  the 
elftirt  to  leani  Latin  and  (Jrt^'^k  and  Freneli  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Pre- 
paratf iry  Sthori!  ,Htcige,  tliiit  more  than  anything  confuise^  and  dep!Tesse?> and 
QVevburdens  the  averagti  boy.  But  the  retnwly  that  we  pinjfjose  la  of  a  les^ 
di'ai«tic  kind.  We  desire  triat  examinations  aiionld  be  wide  mthcr  than 
ijK^eial  ;  that  jrnpers  should  be  set,  and  marked^  in  English  History, 
Geography,  Divinity,  French,  I^atin,  Greek,  Arithmetic,  Al^el*ra,  miA 
Euclid,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  marks*  obtaiued  nh^ mid  be  tbe  cJnef  con- 
tiidemtion  in  awardinp[  the  scholarships.  It  has  Vveen  suggei^ted  that  the 
l*ablic  Srhwtls  might  have  some  difficulty,  if  tlic^ie  projjoHals  were  adopted  ^ 
in  ftelectiag  scholars  of  promiHe.  We  do  not  ahare  thin  \ ieM.  It  will  Ik* 
ea.sy  to  prevent  the  succeftH  of  the  mere  smatterer  by  keeping  the  Htaudnrd 
of  each  paper  sufficiently  high,  or  by  fixing  a  ndninmrn  percentage  whieli 
must  be  passed  before  marks  liegin  to  coimt. 

We  have  not  touched  on  entrance  examinations,  Ijeeaii^e  we  do  not  con- 
wder  that  the  standard  is  so  hi»h  k.h  t^*  prejiulice  the  natural  work  of 
Preparatory  Schools  ;  but  even  here  it  would  l>e  easy  to  show  that  the 

Erepondemiice  of  languages  prejudicial ly  affect*^  the  education  "jf  thowe 
ovs,_  who,  either  for  lack  of  liuffuiatie  ahility,  nr  liecanse  they  go  to  a 
Public  School  at  an  unduly  early  age,  cannot  as^pire  to  take  a  place 
above  the  lower  half  of  the  middle  i^cnooL  Buch  boys,  under  penalty 
of  taking  the  very  lowest  place,  nuist  face  papers  in  easy  Greek  tmn- 
slat  ion,  that  i^^  they  must  learn  CJi-eek  for  at  least  three  terms  before 
leaving  the  Preparatory  Schf>ol,*  This  means  either  that  for  all  hoya 
Greek  must  l»e  ocgim  before  sufficient  advance  is  made  in  Latin,  to  say 
nrithing  of  English,  or  that  for  these  iiarticular  Iwys  some  im|ior taut  subject 
mu^t  be  dropped  that  they  may  be  sijeeialiseil  in  Greek, 

This  rea^ls  very  mneh  as  if  the  Conmiittee  would  fain  cut  out 
Greek ;  but  in  tho  absence  of  any  dectsive  nmndftto  frnni  the 
body  they  represent,  hesitated  to  urge  the  atloption  of  ho  strong 
a  remedy.  The  result  is  a  proposjil  w4nfh  is  open  to  the  criticism 
that,  if  adopted,  it  might  indeed  scotch  Specialisation,  but  would 


*  This  piits  the  facts  very  nuhllv.  There  must  be  many  Prenaratory 
Schoolmtisters*  who  w  ill  agrc-e  that  tlie  stuj>ider  (linguistieally )  the  Uvy,  thu 
i^ss^  can  he  afford  to  po«t|>one  beginning  Greek  till  his  last  year  ut 
the  Preparatory  Scheol.  It  would  l>e  truer  to  aay  of  sut^h  a  lioy,"that  a^ 
the  entrance  examination  draws  nearer,  everything  for  hiuj'must  Iw 
subordinated  to  the  ahsf^lute  necessity  of  absorbing  as  much  Latin  and 
Greek  as  will  carry  him  into  the  PubUc  St^hooL  This  means  that  the 
bright  sjx)t«  in  his*  time-taV)le— the  drawing,  the  objectdessfms— vanish, 
and  he  noes  extra  C^ reek  or  ex tni  I^tin  in  the  hope  of  rising  to  tliereipiircd 
utandard.  If  he  sici-afies  in,  he  remains  but  a  [jotjr  unintelligent  ^matterer^ 
a  thorn  in  the  ^ide  of  his  forni -master,  d<xnned  to  early  suiierann nation, 
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leave  the  other  danger  complained  of — "  Multiplicity  of  subjects, 
especially  of  languages  " — quite  untouched,  if  not  actually  inten- 
sined,  by  giving  weight  to  subjects  like  History  and  Geography, 
which  now  are  often  excluded  altogether,  or,  if  not  excluded, 
ignored.  The  same  note  of  compromise  is  perceptible  in  the  latest 
proposals  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  Committee  (June,  1899), 
viz.,  that  Greek  should  be  an  optional  subject  in  the  ordinary 
entrance  examination,  but  obligatory  (Translation,  Grammar,  and 
Sentences)  in  the  examination  for  Junior  Scholarships.*^  I  do 
not  myself  see  how  such  a  compromise  can  be  expected  to  work 
Siitisfactorily.  So  long  as  a  boy's  position  on  entering  the  Public 
School  is  determined  oy  his  knowledge  of  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
so  lon^  will  he  be  pushed  on  in  both  languages  as  far  as  possible, 
and  (jreek  will  keep  the  hold  it  has  now  on  the  Preparatory 
School  curriculum.  There  is,  too,  plausibility  in  the  contention 
of  many  Public  School  Headmasters,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
general  lowering  of  standards  all  round,  and  papers  of  only 
moderate  difficulty  set  in  all  subjects,  the  examiners  will  have  no 
easv  task  to  discover  and  elect  the  ablest  boys.  Surely  it  would 
be  l)etter  to  have  fewer  subjects,  the  indispensiible  subjects,  and 
exact  a  high  standard  in  these ;  in  other  words,  cut  out  Greek 
(and,  as  I  shall  presently  urge,  Latin  Verses),  and  let  the  scholar 
be  elected  on  nis  Latin,  French,  Mathematics,  and  English 
subjects.  The  boy  who  distinguishes  himself  in  Latin  at  13^, 
would  certainly  distinguish  himself  in  Greek  (a  far  easier 
language)  at  eighteen. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that,  unless  Greek  grammar  be  leiinit 
while  the  memory  is  still  young  and  strong,  that  is,  in  the 
Preparatory  School  stage,  it  will  never  be  known  with  the 
thoroughness  necessary  to  first-rate  scholarship.  But  the  state- 
ment IS  not  worth  serious  consideration  in  the  light  of  the 
classical  achievements  of  men  who  have  begun  Greek  late,  and 
also  of  the  many  women  who  now  learn  Greek,  but  do  not  be^n 
it  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  And  there  is  another  thmg 
to  be  remembered.  We  learn  Greek,  not  Avith  a  view  to  becoming 
grammatical  specialists,  but  to  make  acquaintance  at  first-hancl 
with  the  great  sources  of  art  and  letters,  and,  if  possible,  to 
assimilate  something  of  the  Greek  'spirit  in  our  lives.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  system  of  beginning  Greek  with  boys  while 
they  are  still  struggling  with  the  elements  of  other  foreign 
languages  &ils,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  make  any  real 
impression  whatever  on  the  learner.  Most  boys,  even  at  the 
Public  Schools,  never  get  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to 
appreciate  the  literary  quality  of  either  Greek  or  Latin.  For 
nothing  can  give  this  power  of  appreciation  except  wide  reading ; 
and  wide  reading  is  only  possible  to  those  who  can  read  quickly 
and  easily.  But  give  a  boy  the  discipline  of  Latin,  train  him  to 
understand  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  in  literature  by 
reading  English  masterpieces,  and  he  wdll  be  ready,  when  the 
right  time  comes,  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  Plato  and 

♦  See  Appendix  A. 
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Sophocles.  I  heartily  mree  vdth  those  who  maintain  that  there 
is  no  single  reform  whien  would  do  so  much  to  strengthen  not 
only  the  Preparatory  School  enrriciilimj,  but  the  caii^e  ut 
clfy^ical  schohii'^hip  in  educ-atioii  generally,  ris  the  ix>stj>onenient 
nf  Greek  till  the  Public  School  is  reachetl* 

The  position  of  Lulin  in  the  Preparatory  staye  is  luiassjiikhle. 
Its  complete  s^ystoni  of  inflectionK,  its  strict  logical  arrangement, 
make  it  an  adnnrahle  disciplme  in  memory  and  accuracy ; 
it  tudtiviTU-^s  in  the  pnpd  that  power  of  facmg  and  Ui ckliug 
dirticulties  which  is  us  essential  in  menial  lu^  in  moral  strength. 
The  tjnly  cpiestion  is :  at  what  stage  in  the  eurrieidnm  is  it 
best  to  begin  Latin  'f  Im  it  not  too  diihetdt  fur  qnite  yuung 
children  ^  Tu  Preparatory  Schools,  with  hardly  an  exi'eption, 
Latin  is  begun  na  s^kui  as  a  l>oy  is  able  tu  i"ead  and  write 
Eughsh  tolerabl}^ ;  that  is,  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  It 
is  open  to  question  whether  this  is  not  too  soon ;  whether 
Jietter  results  would  not  be  got  by  making  French  the  only 
tbrcigii  language  to  be  Icanil  duiiiig  the  first  three  years  at 
school,  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  then  beginning  Latin,  tlevoting 
a  large  number  of  houi*s  to  it  per  week,  pouring  it  in  a  tjtmmh*^ 
ilmm  for  the  next  two  years  (till  tourteen),  when  a  tliird 
tangnage,  Oreek,  may  Ije" safely  emijiLrke^l  on.  This  method 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  for  rapid  progress  in  language- 
learning,  the  "intensive"  method,  one  at  a  tune»  will  give  the 
iK^st  results.  It  is  tl^at  of  the  so-called  Frankftnifr  Lfftr/il^rtt^f 
now  on  its  trial  in  ticrmany :  and  the  report  of  the  nine  years 
experiment,  which  will  be  completed  in  1110 L  will  fH3  anxiously 
awaited  by  all  who  arc  interested  in  Prepanitory  School 
edncittion.  But,  for  the  ]iresent  at  any  rate,  snch  a  change 
of  method  would  be  lianlly  ]HJSsible  in  English  schoc^s.  If 
French  is  to  l.>e  an  efhcient  stibstitute  for  Laitin  as  a  nie4xns 
of  traitiiiig  faeiilty,  wc  nmst  have  a  supply  of  tc^achers  pn>i>erly 
trained  to  teach  it,  tliat  is,  able  to  sjK^/ik  it  thmnselves,  and 
to  make  it  a  real  discipline  in  precise  and  bicid  expression. 
Snch  t^earherH  are  not  at  ]>res*:'nt  to  be  had  in  anything  like 
sufficient  nundxTs,  Th**  Preparatory  S<;ho(jlniaster  Js,  with  rare 
exceptions,  ti  prnthiet  of  the  traditional  methfKis  m  education, 
fuiite  unable,  if  he  t-an  teach  J'rcneh  at  alb  tu  teach  it  otberwise 
(han  as  he  teaches  the  classical  ia.nguages,  through  the  grammar 
and  the  residing  Ijook. 

Gmnted,  however,  tlmt  translation  from  Latin  authors  and  the 
writing  of  Latin  prose  make  an  admiralile  discipline  for  tlie 
mind*  can  the  name  be  said  of  the  writing  of  Latin  verses  ? 
Surely  not  in  the  Prepamtory  stage.  By  all  mc^ms  let  a  boy, 
who  is  ready  to  re^id  Virgil  or  Ovid,  be  taught  how  to  sc-an 
elegiac  verse:  tbis  will  certainly  help  him  in  translating  and 
iKjssibly  in  appreciating  his  author.  But  to  do  more  in  the 
rreparatory  Hciiool  is  a  serious  mistake.     The  time  required  to 


*  For  tlie  oiiitiion^  of  Headniastei^  of  Public  KcUofilr*  on  the  qaeatien  of 
the  teaching  of  Hreek  as  fur  l>ack  as  1887,  nee  Apj>endi3£  B. 
+  Bee  Speeia!  Reports  on  Educational  Bubj#cts,  vol  ill.,  pp*  ^l,  f- 
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bring  a  boy  up  to  the  point  of  producing  a  respectable  Latin  • 
version  of  an  English  poem  is  enormous,  and  wnen  produced, 
what  is  the  value  of  it  as  a  training  ?  In  the  great  majority  of 
.cases  verses  are  either  stolen  from  a  Gmdu^,  or  pieced  together 
out  of  the  tags  that  long  practice  has  taught  the  boy  how  to 
use.  In  other  words,  they  are  no  test  of  originality,  but  only  of 
ingenuity  and  a  well-drilled  memory.  It  must  be  a  common 
experience  of  Public  Schoolmasters  to  lind  that  a  boy  who  has 
l>rixluced  a  surprisingly  good  set  of  verses  in  his  scholarship 
examination,  is  quite  devoid  of  the  taste,  the  imaginativeness, 
which  his  performance  had  seemed  to  imply.  What  indeed  ciui 
be  more  unpractical  than  the  attempt  to  train  the  imagination 
of  the  young  through  so  cumbrous  a  medium  ?  Steep  a  boy  in 
English  poetry;  let  him  drink  deep  draughts  of  Scott,  or 
Tennyson,  or  Shakespeare,  according  to  his'  age  and  growing 
l)owers  of  appreciation ;  let  him,  if  you  will,  write  English  verses 
of  his  own  in  the  manner  of  his  fevourite  author  of  the  moment ; 
but  to  ask  boys  of  thirteen  to  express  themselves  poetically  in 
Latin  is  to  set  the  pyramid  on  its  apex.  At  this  stage  Latin 
verses  are  a  purely  artificial  product,  while  they  impose  a  most 
heavy  burden  on  the  curriculum.* 

The  whole  question,  indeed,  of  the  teaching  of  English  requires 
more  care  and  attention  than  it  receives.  It  is  a  common 
complaint  hi  our  schools  that  it  is  impossible,  as  things  now  are, 
to  give  sufficient  time  to  English.  And  yet,  when  we  think  of 
the  ceaseless  flow  of  modern  literature,  much  of  it  tempting, 
most  of  it  poor  and  ephemeral,  it  is  clear  that  children  need 
tniinuig  if  they  are  to  tell  good  from  bad.  Moreover,  it  is 
notorious  how  marticukte  our  boys  are,  how  weak  in  the  art  of 
expressing  themselves  on  paper.  Good  rejiding,  clear  writing, 
s*>me  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature — 
these  are  subjects  that  ought  to  be  taught  systematically  in  the 
Preparatory  stage,  as  parts  of  the  regular  school  work.  It  is  some- 
times urged  that  the  practice  of  Greek  and  Latin  composition  and 
translation  is  the  best  means  of  tciiching  Englisn.  But  to 
young  boys  English  cannot  Ije  thus  taught.  For  those  who  are 
older  ana  have  made  some  progress  in  Glassies,  we  may  admit 
tliat  to  think  out  the  meaning  of  an  English  sentence  in  Latin 
or  Greek,  or  vice  versd,  is  a  good  exercise  in  the  living  a.s  well  as 
in  the  detul  language.  But  m  the  Preparatory  School  stage  it  is 
not  so.  Little  boys  are  too  anxious  to  make  out  "  the  sense, "  to 
think  much  of  the  right  English  idiom ;  masters  are  too  anxious 
to  make  sure  that  tne  boys  really  see  the  construction  and  are 
not  taking  a  shot  at  "  the  sense, "  to  allow  a  loose  translation  to 
pass,  which  is  good  as  English,  but  may  simply  cover  imorance 
of  how  the  meaning  was  to  be  got  at.  The  result  is,  tnat  little 
boys  do  not  and  cannot  learn  English  through  the  classical 
medium;  on   the  contrary,  naturalness  of  expression  tends   to 

*  Some  important  8chool8  are,  1  am  glacl  to  know,  discouraging  this  form 
of  specialisation.  Marlborough  and  Shrewsbury,  ejj.^  set  no  Latin  verse 
paper  to  boy»  under  fourteen  this  year  ''•<*^^ 
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disappear  under  the  literalism  that  is  exacted  from  them  in  the 
interests  of  discipline ;  they  are  led  insensiblj^  to  use  Latin 
constructions — ablative  absolutes  and  the  like— in  their  English 
compositions,  instead  of  the  loose  co-ordinate  sentences  that  are 
so  characteristic  of  KngUsli.  Nothing  will  save  them  from  this 
except  constant  reading  of  good  English  authoi-s.  consttiot  effort 
to  express  themselves,  lirst  orally  and  then  on  paper,  io  rluar 
mother  ton^o.  The  practice  of  translating  French  mto  English 
may  be  made  helpful,  net^nse  the  idiom  of  the  two  langiuiges  is 
very  similar;  but  L^itin  ts  Um  ilitticult,  too  alien  from  the 
8{>o*ntfineity  of  English,  tu  be  iinything  Itnt  misleading  here.  No 
indirect  njethods,  however,  win  be  of  themselves  sufficient, 
English  is  best  Uiught  through  English  lis  an  independent  sub- 
ject ]  and  three  or  tour  lionrs  a  week  would  not  be  too  much  for 
It  in  a  wisely  arrangi^d  time*ULlile. 

Closely  eonueoted  with  the  study  nf  English  come  Histoiy 
and  Geography,  These  are  unjustly  depreciated  as  a  poor 
means  of  trainmg  the  intelligence,  and  as  lending  themselves  to 
cram.  This  latter  cluirge  may  be  true ;  the  que-stion.s  on  small 
and  imimportant  details  which  so  oft^n  disfigure  a  history 
piper  give  point  to  the  olijection.  *'//  nt/  n  rien  de  nht^ 
ittepri^ffblf  qiCitn  fait''  said  the  French  phllusuphur ;  ana  we 
may  admit  that  barren  list.s  of  dates  anil  cliief  events  are 
eont^^mptible  tvs  a  njcntol  training.  But  the  fault  lies  not  in  the 
subject,  but  in  the  man  who  can  hring  himself  in  teach  History 
as  a  mass  of  facts  to  be  **  got  up "  for  exaniiniition  i)urpost?s. 
Y*auig  bi>ys,  at  any  rate,  should  never  have  the  subicct 
presented  to  thetu  in  this  desicctatetl  and  unnalatable  form.  The 
important  <latcs,  the  necessiiry  links,  shoidcl  of  course  be  given 
ana  carefully  connnitted  to  memory;  But  for  the  right  teaching 
iA'  History  at  this  stage,  it  is  of  the  first  imiwrtance  to  creaU?  an 
interest  in  the  subject ;  and  surely  in  the  record  of  great  ileeUs. 
dramatic  situations,  successes,  fadures,  we  have  an  educational 
instrument  of  the  very  tin  est  kind.  Nothing  can  be  better  for 
a  boy  than  to  grasp  such  situations  for  himself  Reason, 
ima^nation,  the  moral  sense,  are  all  quickened  by  the  effort  to 
readise  and  appreciate  the  story.  Keenly  to  sympathise  with  the 
men  and  women  of  the  past,  is  to  have  taken  the  first  step 
towards  the  attiiinment  oi  the  truly  historic  mind,  and  of  the 
hest,  because  the  most  humanising,  culture.  So  regarded, 
History  becomes  an  indispensiible  study  in  the  Prepamtory  stage. 
And  a  similar  case  may  1m3  made  out  tor  Geography,  mrough 
which  a  boy  first  makes  acquaintance  with  the  work!  in  which 
he  livea  Both  subjects,  if  not  a  discipline  in  the  sense  that 
Latin  is,  are  ca|mble  of  beitig  made  immensely  stimulating 
and  attractive  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher ;  one  who 
imdenitandii  his  business  in  dealing  wuh  boy-natui'e,  and  who 
i^  not  afi'aid  to  Iciwc  the  dusty  Ijcaten  tmck  of  the  text-book, 
and  take  a  line  of  his  own  across  country  from  one  point  of 
interest  to  anotlier, 

So  far  1  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  literary  side  of  Prepa* 
ratory  School  training — the  study  of  language.     There  remaii:   ' 
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for  consideration  the  study  of  "  things "  as  contrasted  with 
"  words  " — the  stud^  of  external  nature,  and  the  training  of  the 
eye  and  the  hand  in  dealing  with  '*  things."  How  far  is  it  wise 
or  practicable  to  teach  boys  science  in  the  Preparatory  School  ? 
Thev  will  almost  certainly  be  taught  science  of  some  kmd  at  the 
Public  School ;  what  can  we  do  to  train  them  so  that  they  may 
make  the  most  of  the  teaching  when  it  comes  ?  My  own  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  value  highly  what  is  known  as  the  object-lesson, 
provided  that  the  teaching  is  well  done.  It  answers  to  a  natural 
curiosity  in  children  about  the  Avonderful  world  they  live  in,  and 
that  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favour ;  it  is  a  verv  popular  lesson. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object-lesson  is  merely  a  lecture  of  a 
didactic  kind,  entailing  long  lists  of  strange  new  names  and  facts 
to  be  remembered,  it  loses  nearly  all  its  value  as  stimulus,  and 
might  just  as  well  be  another,  lesson  in  grammar.  But  given  a 
capable  teacher,  who  puts  not  a  text-book,  but  the  actual 
specimens  into  the  hanos  of  his  class,  and  insists  on  their  seeing 
tnings  for  themselves,  it  is  a  training  in  accurate  observation. 
Those  who  are  competent  to  speak  tell  us  that  science  has 
observation  of  nature  for  its  basis.  As  the  indispensable  first 
step,  therefore,  a  training  in  observation  claims  a  place  in  the 
Preparatory  School  time-table.  Probably  Botany  is  the  best 
subject  for  our  purpose,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  every  bov 
can  be  easily  supplied  with  specimens  of  the  object  Avith  which 
the  lesson  aeals.  I  can  well  believe,  however,  that  lessons  in 
Elementary  Physics  would  be  even  more  valuable  than  the 
object-lesson ;  such  lessons,  for  instance,  as  those  recommended 
by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters,  involving 
measurements  of  length,  area,  volume,  and  mass.  "  They  con- 
stitute," says  the  syllabus,  "  a  course  of  practical  arithmetic 
and  geometry  exercises,  and  give  infinite  opportunity  for 
problems  upon  ordinary  surroundmgs."  *  It  is  claimed  by  those 
who  have  worked  this  syllabus  in  elementary  and  other  schools, 
that  it  is  wondeiAilly  successful  in  teaching  observation, 
accuracy,  and  handiness,  and  in  developing  a  logical  habit  of 
mind."f-    I  cannot  speak  with  any  personal  knowledge  on  the 

Kint,  and  the  system  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  use  m  any 
eparatorv  School.  But  it  would  supply  exactly  the  kind  oT 
intellectual  interest  which  boys  with  a  defective  ear,  and  little 
turn  for  languages,  need  to  save  them  from  stagnation ;  while 
boys  of  a  bookisn,  literary  turn  need  it  also,  to  save  them  from 
one-sidedness,  and  to  give  them  that  training  in  close  observation 
and  accuracy  which  language,  the  A  pen  pres  of  style,  cannot 
give.  If  time  can  be  round  for  it  by  tne  postponement  of 
Greek,  and  properly  qualified  teachers  are  forthcoming,  I  feel  sure 
such  a  course  of  Elementary  Physics  would  meet  with  cordial 
sympathy  and  encouragement  in  many  a  Preparatory  School. 

Meanwhile  we  can  all  insist  upon  Drawing.     It  is  the  sim- 
plest way  of  training  hand  and  eye ;  it  satisfies  an  instinct  that 

*  Printed  in  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  vol.  ii.,  p.  414. 
t  See  Prof.  Armstrong's  article  in  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Sub- 
jects, voL  ii.,  pp.  389/". 
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IK  almost  univerfytl  in  chilflren  ;  atid  besides  heiii{2^  a  rioh  source 
of  h'Mltliv  nlcusuix?,  it  is  so  obviniisly  ust/fiil  in  ev^ery  walk  of  life 
that  it  outjht  to  lie  clashed  witli  the  three  R's  ns  indispensable. 
An  incrcjisinof  number  of  ProimrMtory  Schiiols  h,  I  lielieve, 
recognising  thiii  tact,  imtl  giving  Drawing  a  regular  place  in  the 
time*  table. 

The  coiickisionB,  to  whioh  our  survey  of  the  curricnhiin  and 
its  results  Imve  led  us,  appear  to  be  these.  As  It  stands,  it  iteals 
unwisely  by  the  clever  boys,  and  unfairly  by  the  rest.  As  long 
ns  Preparatory  8chool  training  is  directed  Tuainly  to  the  effort  to 
teacli  so  many  languages  at  onee — one  of  thetn  at  least  of 
supreme  difBcuUy — so  long  shall  we  fail  to  give  yoiuig  lx>ys 
anything  but  a  une-sided  and  inadequate  traming;  ono-nidedt 
hecmuse  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  deal  fairly  with  ^ulyects 
other  than  classical ;  and  inadequate,  bet^use  as  long  as  there  is 
so  much  ground  to  cover,  teaching  h  certain  to  be  superticial,  and 
the  classics  themselves  suffer  in  the  attempt  to  reap  a  harvest 
at  a  time  when  we  shmdd  still  be  somng  seed.  To  reheve  the 
pressure  caused  by  this  superincumbent  weight  of  languages,  I 
nave  urged  that  (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin  verses  (except  the  rules  of 
scansion)  should  be  postponetl  initil  the  Public  Scliool  is  reacherl 
This  would  leave  French  and  Latin  as  the  only  languages,  other 
than  the*~motlier  tongue,  which  boj^s  under  fourteen  should 
attempt  to  learn. 

fn  advocating  this  reform,  I  have  given  reasons  for  belioving 
that  it  would  not  eventuallv  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship  in 
our  Public  Schools  and  Universities.  It  would  simply  mea.!i 
that  able  boys  would  liegin  Greek  when  they  were  lictter  qualiHed 
to  profit  by  it,  and  that  bovs  with  no  turn  for  languages 
vvunld  never  touch  Greek  at  alb  nor  bring  discredit  (as  now  ton 
tiPrni  happens)  upon  one  of  the  noblest  of  stn flies.  That  the 
Preparatory  Schools  would  benctit  greatly  by  the  chiiuge  1  have 
no  doul>t  whatever^  It  would  mean  for  one  thing  that  there 
wiadd  then  he  a  ittrtfonn  curriculimi  for  fill  Wys  in  the 
Pre]>arator7  stage,  whether  tliey  were  intended  fctr  the  1-Iassical 
or  for  the  Modern  side  of  a  Public  Schm>l  or  fi>r  the  Royal  Navy. 
It  is  not  unusual  now  for  hoys  to  spend  much  i>recious  time  over 
tireek  for  the  purposes  of  an  Entrance  Examiiuition*  only  to  drop 
it  after  a  short  experience  of  the  Public  School — surely  a  most 
wasteful  and  demoralising  conclusion  I  Or  take  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  waits  till  he  is  twelve  or  thirteen  before  making  up  his  mind 
tlmt  he  wants  to  enter  the  Navy  ;  what  a  boon  it  would  liave  been 
to  him  if  he  could  have  devoted  to  Mathematics  or  to  Latin  and 
English  subjects  the  years  he  has  wasted  on  Greek  !  Further,  it 
would  mean  a  rensonahh  curriculum — something  richer  and  less 
bookish  than  we  no^  poBsess,  and  therefore  l>etter  suited  to  the 
minds  of  youn^  children :  full  of  stinmlus  as  well  as  of  discipline, 
and  therefore  htted  to  encourage  them  with  a  growing  sense  of 
mental  power;  more  libem!  in  its  scope,  and  therefore  making 
provision  fur  varietifis  of  aptitude.  No  country  can  aftord  to 
concentrate  its  whole  efforts  upon  the  clever  boys;  our  aim 
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should  be  to  develop  every  single  unit,  as  far  as  is  possible  to 
hiui,  into  an  intelligent  and  efficient  member  of  tlie  body  politic. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  average  English  schoolboy  can 
doubt  that  intellectually  he  is  not  a  success.  It  is  high  time 
that  our  methods  were  revised.  But  it  is  not  the  English  habit 
to  proceed  by  revolutionary  changes.  And  the  change  I  have 
advocated  has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  not  being  revolutionary. 
In  no  other  way,  as  mr  as  I  can  see,  will  it  be  possible  to  keep 
the  best  of  our  traditional  system,  and  yet  lind  room  for  some- 
thing more  in  accordance  with  modem  requirements. 

But  even  if  we  suppose  the  Public  Schools  converted  to 
this  refonn  in  the  curriculum,  our  difficulties  are  by  no  means 
at  an  end.  There  will  still  remain  the  important  question 
of  the  teachers  and  their  quaUtications  for  their  work.  At 
present  we  have  a  large  supply  of  men  ready  to  take  masterships 
m  Preparatory  Schools,  and  able  to  turn  their  Public  School 
and  University  education  to  account  in  teaching  little  boys 
on  the  traditional  lines.  But  if  we  insist  upon  French  being 
taught  as  a  living  language  from  the  first,  or  make  it  a  substitute 
for  Latin  as  a  means  of  training  faculty  in  the  very  young; 
if  we  substitute  "problems  upon  ordinary  surroundmgs"  for 
the  memorising  of  Greek  Grammar;  we  make  demands  upon 
the  teachers  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  they  have 
hitherto  had  to  meet.  Three  Grammars,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French,  have  now  to  be  conunitted  to  memory  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  must  therefore 
oe  given  by  the  master  to  nearing  lessons  learnt  by  heart.  But 
there  is  not  necessarily  any  connection  between  hearing  lessons 
and  training  intelligence.  To  make  refonn  really  effective, 
not  only  must  measures  be  taken  to  exclude  the  incompetent 
from  the  teaching  j)rofession,  but  the  teachers  themselves  must 
be  trained  for  their  work.  At  first  no  doubt  there  will  be 
difficulties  in  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers. 
But  the  demand  will  gradually  create  the  supply,  and  the  boys 
trained  on  the  more  Uberal  system  will  grow  uito  the  men 
we  need. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  Preparatory  School  curriculum  as  long  as 
the  Headmasters  of  Pubhc  Schools  refuse  to  move.  They  will 
not  move,  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  long  as  they  endorse  the  language 
of  the  Headmaster  of  Rugby,  and  encourage  the  specialisation 
of  children,  because  "University  authorities  do  not  recognise 
^  all-round  eauipment."  But  no  philosophy  of  education  can  be 
sound  which  is  built  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  University 
opinion.  Indeed,  there  are  already  signs  of  a  reaction  against 
specialisation ;  even  at  the  Universities  men  are  beginning  to  turn 
tneir  backs  upon  the  idol  they  have  burnished  so  long.*    Let  the 

♦  "  They  (the  Public  Schools)  adopt  specialisation^  because  they  cannot 
otherwise — so  at  least  they  believe — secure  scholarships  for  their  aeserving 
puinlft.  And  thus  gradually  a  new  creed  seems  to  have  reached  us  from 
some  unaccredited  educational  Mecca,  that  man  lives  by  literature  or 
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Headmasters  do  the  same.  It  is  from  them  that  the  initiative 
must  come.  Let  them  make  it  clear  that  they  vnW  countenance 
no  speciaUsation  in  the  Preparatory  School,  either  in  classics  or 
mathematics  or  modern  languages ;  and  let  them  prove  that 
they  mean  what  they  say  by  takmg  Greek  and  Latin  verses  out 
of  our  curriculum,  in  order  that  time  may  be  found  for  a  more 
liberal  system  in  the  precious  early  years  of  boys*  education. 
It  would  be  a  first  and  most  important  step  towards  puttini?  the 
intellectual  side  of  Public  School  life  on  a  level  with  that  moral 
and  physical  training  of  which  the  nation  is  so  justly  i)roud. 

G.  GiDLEY  Robinson. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Association  of  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Headmaster  of  Rugby  to  apix)int 
a  Sub-Committee  to  confer,  on  June  20,  with  a  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Headmasters'  Conference,  on  the  four  questions  mentioned  in  our  letter 
of  March  last,  viz.,  (1)  The  Curriculum,  (2)  The  Examinations  for  Entrance 
and  Scholarships,  (3)  The  Age  of  Entry  to  Public  Schools,  (4)  The  Health 
of  Boys  at  Pubhc  and  Preparatory  Schools,— the  Committee  met  on 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1899,  to  dioose  the  Sub-Committee,  and  give  them 
"  instructions.^' 

Fifteen  members  out  of  the  seventeen  were  present,  and  evet^  "  instnic- 
(ton  "  ivas  cai^'ied  unanimousli/ 

These  were  :— To  ui^ge,— 

That  the  Curriculum  for  young  Boys  should  be  based  on  the  following 
principles : — 

1.  a.  It  should  be  wide  rather  than  special,  and  should  aim  at  developing 

all  faculties  in  due  proportion. 

/a  The  course  of  education  should  be  adapted  to  the  average,  nither 
than  to  the  exceptional,  Boy. 

2.  {f(.)  That    the    subjects    we  ask  to  have  included  in  all   Entrance 

Examinations  are — 

i.      Latin,    Translation,  Grammar,  Prose  (connected  piece  and 
sentences).    [Obligatory.] 

ii.    French.    Translation,  Grammar,  Sentences.    [Obligatory.] 

iii.  Greek.    Translation,  Grammar.    [Optional.] 

iv.   Matheniattcs.    Arithmetic  [Obligatory],  Algebra  and  Euclid 
[Optional]. 

V.     English.    Divinity,  English  History,  Geography  (Physical 
and  Political).    [Obligatory.] 

vi.  Drawing.    [Optional.] 

science  alone,  and  that  schools  live  by  scholarships.  ....  But  it  seems 
to  me  tolerably  certain  that  we  must  ere  long  reconsider  our  methods,  and, 
if  the  phrase  may  be  pardoned,  redistribute  our  bribes.  The  tendency  is,  I 
think,  to  give  more  weight  to  those  parts  of  the  examination  which  test 
general  intelligence."— -The  Master  of  Trinity  (Dr.  Butler),  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Teachers'  Guild,  May,  1900. 
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(b.)  That  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examinations  should  follow  the 
lines  of  the  Entrance  Examination  proposed  above,  with  the 
addition  of  Latin  Verses  and  Greek  Sentences, 

(c.)  That  due  credit  be  given  to  all  these  subjects,  and  all  Scholarships 
awarded  on  the  aggregate  of  marks  obtained. 

The  Sub-Committee  appointed  were  :— -The  Chairman,  Rev.  H.  Bitll  ; 
Vice-Chairman,  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  ;  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Cotterill  ; 
Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Lynam. 


APPENDIX    B. 

In  June,  1887,  the  Headmasters*  (Public  Schools)  Committee  on  the 
Teaching  of  Greek  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

That  while  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  anything  to  lower  the  position  of 
Greek  in  Classical  Schools, 

(1)  Boys  who  begin  Greek  before  the  age  of  eleven  might,  as  a  rule,  have 
sjient  their  time  on  other  subjects  without  any  loss  to  their  Greek. 

(2)  It  is  desirable  that  all  boys  should  have  advanced  beyond  the 
elements  of  Latin  before  beginning  the  study  of  Greek. 

The  Committee  desire  further  to  express  their  ouinion  that  in  the 
examination  for  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  examination  in  Greek  should  be  such  as  to  necessitate  the  very 
early  study  of  Greek. 

E.  A.  Abbott         n 

G.  C.  Bell 

W.  A.  Fearon 

W.  Haig-Brown      Committee  of  the 

H.  W.  Moss  Headmasters' 

J.  Robertson         f       Conference. 

J.  E.  C.  Welldon 

E.  C.  WiCKHAM 

J.  M.  Wilson 

In  the  same  year  (July  2,5th,  1887)  a  letter  was  sent  to  Preparatory 
Schoolmasters  signed  by  three  of  the  same  Committee,  Mr.  Bell  (Marl- 
Ijorough),  Dr.  Fearon  (Winchester),  Mr.  Welldon  (Harrow),  intimating  that 
they  jirojKJsed  to  act  on  the  above  Report.    They  wrote  : — 

"  At  i)resent  Masters  of  Preparatory  Schools  are  frequently  induced  by 
the  requirements  of  the  Public  Schools  to  start  boys  in  CJreek  before  either 
their  knowledge  of  Latin  or  their  mental  growth  has  qualified  them  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  a  second  dead  language.  Our  experience  shows 
that  the  minds  of  young  boys  are  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
taught  at  the  same  time  ;  and  all  the  more,  when  they  are  taught  Greek 
iHjfore  they  have  acquired  the  power  of  reading  an  easy  Latin  author, 
and  are  still  grappling  with  the  rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar. 

"  Boys  who  began  at  a  later  age  would  be  able  with  more  rapidity  and  le&s 
confusion  to  assimilate  the  grammar  of  a  language  which  has  many 
features  in  common  with  Latin. 

"  And  there  would  be  other  considerable  advantages  in  beginning  Greek 
at  a  later  age.  Time  would  th  m  be  set  free  for  the  study  of  French, 
Geography,  and  the  outlines  of  History  ;  and  above  all  for  gaining  such 
acauaintance  with  English  as  would  both  stimulate  interest  and  thought 
ana  promote  a  more  intelligent  study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  such  a  plan  as  is  proposed  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  number  of  boys  who  leave  school  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  with  a  con- 
fused and  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  Classical  languages,  and  too  ignorant 
of  subjects  which  should  form  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
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"  The  Confei^nce  of  Headmasters  has  already  taken  up  the  subject 

We  should  be  prepared  to  go  even  further.  While  we  fully  recognise  that 
the  age  test  is  rough  and  unscientific,  and  can  only  be  provisionally 
accepted  as  a  convenient  mode  of  fixing  a  definite  idea,  we  hold  that  the 
evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward  shows  that  Greek  scholarship 
would  sustain  no  loss,  and  in  many  cases  would  gain,  if  even  boys  witn 
some  gift  for  lang^uage  did  not  begin  Qreek  till  twelve ;  while  in  our  opinion 
backward  boys  might  profitably  wait  till  later.  To  meet  the  needs  ox  such 
boys  we  are  prepared  to  make  arrangements  for  teaching  Gk'eek  in  our  own 
schools  db  initioy  and  to  admit  boys  on  the  classical  side,  up  to  a  certain 
standard  in  the  school,  without  a  knowledge  of  Qreek.  We  are  most 
anxious  to  do  nothing  that  will  diminish  the  range  and  influence  of  classical 
education  in  England.  But  we  believe  that  a  change  of  method  on  the 
lines  here  indicated  would  lead  to  a  higher  avera^  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment in  Riblic  Schools,  and  that,  so  far  from  injunng  the  cause  of  clas.sical 
education,  it  would  strengthen  it  by  removing  reasonable  objections  and  by 
establishing  the  study  of  both  Latin  and  Greek  on  a  more  scientific  basis." 
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THE    PLACE   OF   THE   PREPARATORY   SCHOOL   FOR 
BOYS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


1.  Of  the  foreign  and  American  visitors  who  come  in  increas- 
ing numbers  to  study  English  education,  it  is  probable  that' com - 
Mratively  few  have  even  heard  of  the  existence  of  what  we  call 
Preparatory  Schools.  And  yet  the  latter  occupy  an  important 
place  in  tno  line  of  higher  education  in  England.  But  so  un- 
symmetrical  are  our  educational  arrangements,  and  so  lacking  in 
formal  unity,  that  there  are  doubtless  many  Englishmen,  not  to 
speak  of  strangers  from  other  coimtries,  who  would  find  it  a 
httle  difficult  to  construct  a  diagram  showing  the  various 
elements  in  our  national  education  and  the  connection  (if  any) 
between  the  different  parts  which  make  up  that  varied  whole. 
The  aim  of  this  volume  in  general  is  to  furnish  a  description  of 
the  educational  service  rendered  by  the  Preparatorj-  Schools  to 
the  nation,  and  to  explain  the  conditions  under  whicn  their  work 
is  carried  on ;  while  the  special  object  of  the  present  paper  is 
briefly  to  indicate  the  place  now  occupied  by  these  schools  in 
Enghsh  Secondarj^  Education,  and  to  compare  some  features  of 
their  work  with  those  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  German 
education.  As  part  of  this  task,  therefore,  l  may  be  permitted 
to  enter  upon  a  short  preliminary  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  the  special  position  of  this  type  of 
English  schools. 

2.  An  English  boy,  whose  parents  can  afford  to  give  him  a 
Public  School  education  (to  use  those  words  in  the  English,  not 
in  the  American,  sense),  usually  begins  what  may  be  called 
regular  lessons  when  he  is  about  six  years  old.  If  his  parents 
live  in  the  country  he  generally  has  a  governess ;  but,  if  they 
live  in  a  town,  it  is  a  not  uncommon  armngement  for  them  to 
send  him,  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  six  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  Kindergarten  attached  to  a  girls'  Secondary  School,  or  to  a 
class  for  little  children  taught  by  some  lady  ^vith  a  special  gift 
for  that  kind  of  instruction.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  of  interest  in  the  education  of  young  children, 
and  some  of  the  classes,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
are  doing  very  interesting  and  original  work.  When  he  is  nine 
and  a-hdf,  or  ten,  years  old  (or  perhaps  a  little  later),  the  boy  is 
generally  sent  away  from  home  to  a  Preparatory  Boarding  School, 
usually  m  the  country,  often  at  the  seaside  or  in  other  bracing 
air.*  He  stays  at  the  Preparatory  School  until  he  is  between  13 
and  14,  when  he  goes  on  to  the  Public  School  which  has  been 

•  On  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  generalise,  but  there  are  some  signs  of 
a  tendency  to  defer  sending  boys  to  a  Boarding  School  away  from  home  as 
long  as  poBsible. 
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chosen  for  him  by  his  parenta,  or  where  he  may  have  been 
elected  to  an  entrance  scholarship;*  At  the  Piibhc  School  he  will 
remain  (in  the  great  majority  oi  cases  as  a  boarder)  initil  ho  is 
18  or  nearly  19,  when,  if  he  is  iniended  for  university  life,  he 
will  go  on  to  Oxford  or  Cam  bridge.  But  ho  wiU  leave  the  Public 
School  at  a  rather  earlier  ago  if  he  enters  the  Army,  and  the 
same  will  be  true  generally  (though  by  no  means  always)  if  he  is 
destined  for  commercial  lifa 

It  m  a  little  difficult  to  say  exactly  at  what  point  in  such  a 
course  of  education,  secondary,  as  distinct  from  primary,  educa- 
tion begins.  Much  vnW  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case.  But^  oraiuaril}',  ns  soon  at  any  rate  as 
he  enters  the  Preparn  iory  School  (and  in  many  cases  earlier) 
the  boy  will  have  begim  to  learn  eertain  chi&sical  subjeeta 
which  are  still  the  staples  of  English  secondary,  m  distinguished 
fi'om  public  clenientiiry,  education.  And,  what  mattei-s  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  subject  matter  of  hiK  school  lessons,  he  will 
then»  as  a  rule,  have  entered  a  certain  scholastic  atmosphere, 
and  a  rather  clearly  distinguislied  sphei*c  of  educational 
influences,  which  are  (4iara.ctcri.stic  of  the  tradition  t^i  our  older 
type  of  secondary  schools.  It  is  on  onteriug  the  preparatory 
school,  therefore,  that  a  boy  usually  begins  his  secondary 
education,  and  ent-ers  upon  a  course  of  training  which, 
being  planned  to  extend  over  the  eight  or  nine 
following  ye-ars,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  judged  by 
notlung  short  of  the  outcome  of  the  whole  period  for  which  it 
has  been  {lesigncd.  A  prolonged  course  of  seoondary  education, 
though  mride  up  of  a  number  of  sf-hool  years,  each  more  or  less 
separate  in  the  matter  of  instruction,  cannot  be  compired  to  one 
of  those  lx)ok Cannes  which  are  composed  of  sepamte  shelves,  each 
an  indej>endent  imit  and  separately  nsofid,  though  forming  in 
the  aggregate  a  single  piece  of  furiutnre,  Tlie  course  of  educa- 
tion is  intended  iis  a  whole,  and  should  be  judged  as  a  whole. 
Of  such  a  pnJonged  course  of  educational  treatment,  thai 
furnished  by  the  ])rcpiratorj  school  is  only  the  opening  sUige, 
It  is  nr>t  a  C(»nrsc  of  edu<:alion  complete  in  itself,  though  it  is 
iLsoally  under  diflerent  direction  from  that  which  follows  it.  It  is 
only  a  fmetion,  rather  more  than  a  tliird  and  less  than  a  half,  of  a 
lengthy  coui-sc  of  training.  Of  a  flight  of  nine  or  ten  edncjititinal 
steps,  the  prejniratory  school  represents  the  first  three  *»r 
four.  No  one  ascends  them  who  does  not  mean  to  go  up 
further  still. 

The  preparatory  school  course  is  thus  an  integral  j>art  of  one 
of  the  main  lines  of  English  secondary  educ^ition.  There  are,  of 
course,  in  England  other  lines  of  secondar\'  education  for  l>oys, 
not  to  speak  of  whnt  is  done  for  girls-  But  this  particular  line 
of  preparatory  school  and  public  school  has  a  tUstmct  chnniet^r 
of  its  own  and  has  rendered,  and  is  rendering,  specially  valued 
service  to  the  national  life.  That  being  the  cjiso,  it  is  singular 
that  no  attempt  has  previously  been  made  to  describe  the  work 
of  the  preparatory  schools  and  to  show  in  detail  the  course  of 

•  Most  preparatory  achoolmafltors  are  In  favour  of  boys  going  on  to  tbo 
Public  School  at  I3j  or  thereabouts. 
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training  through  which  an  English  boy  generally  passes  during 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  nis  secondary  education.  A  glance 
at  the  time-tables  issued  by  the  authority  of  Governinent  for 
higher  schools  in  Prussia,*  or  at  the  corresponding  documents 
relating  to  similar  schools  in  other  continental  States,  will  show 
that  those  years  of  work,  which  in  England  are  passed  in  the 
preparatory  school,  are  included  elsewhere  in  the  general  cur- 
riciUum  of  the  secondary  school.  It  is  as  if  the  plan  of  studies 
and  time-table  for  Eton  or  Winchester  were  so  printed  as  to 
comprise  the  outline  of  work  and  time-table  for  the  preparatory 
schools  as  well.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  compare  the  work  done  in 
an  English  and  a  German  classical  secondary  school,  we  have 
ordinarily  to  strike  off  from  the  latter  the  work  of  at  least  the 
three  lowest  classes— each  of  those  classes  representing  one  year 
of  school  life.  The  contents  of  the  present  volume  will  enable 
educational  students  to  compare  for  the  first  time  this  complete 
course  of  English  secondary  education  with  its  continental 
counterpart. 

3.  But  any  such  comparison,  fruitful  and  interesting  as  it  is, 
needs  to  be  guarded  by  several  qualifications,  both  as  regards  the 
outward  form  of  the  programme  of  studies,  and  still  more  as 
regards  the  inner  life  of  the  two  sets  of  schools.  We  are  perhaps 
inclined  in  England  to  exaggerate  the  uniformity  of  German 
schools  of  the  same  gnide,  but  at  any  rate,  however  much  one 
Gymnasium  may  really  differ  in  actual  working  influence  from 
another  Gymnasium  or  one  Realschule  from  another  school 
conforming  to  the  same  type,  there  doas  exist  the  specific  body 
of  regulations  with  which  each  school,  according  to  its  type,  has 
to  comply.  A  Realgymnasium  may  not  at  its  own  will  and 
pleasure  borrow  a  fragment  of  the  curriculum  of  an  Oberreal- 
schule,  or  indulge  in  wnatever  experiments  of  cumculum  parents 
may  demand  or  its  director  may  please.  In  England  there  are 
n3  such  Umitations  on  the  freedom  of  the  headmaster  or  the 
governing  body  of  an  individual  school.  If  the  outcome  of  the 
multitudinous  experiments,  permitted  by  this  state  of  freedom, 
had  been  carefully  watched  and  recorded,  many  valuable  lessons 
would  have  been  set  on  record  for  our  guidance ;  but  as  things 
are,  we  can  .say  little  more  than  that  in  descriptions  of  English 
secondary  education  generalisations  are  perilous,  and  that  excep- 
tions may  often  be  more  frequent  than  what  is  reputed  to  be 
the  rule.  Especially  difficult  is  it  to  fix  on  any  curriculum  as 
being  sufficiently  normal  and  representative  of  a  given  type  of 
school  to  serve  as  a  standard  for  comparison  with  the  curriculum 
authorised  for  the  corresponding  type  of  school  abroad. 

But  the  difficulty  is  far  from  ending  here.  In  a  German 
higher  school,  a  boy  is  in  one  class  tor  all  subjects.  In  an 
English  school  of  the  corresponding  grade,  he  is  re-classified 
accordir^  to  his  attainments  in  different  parts  of  the  curriculum, 
and  may  be  learning  English  and  Latin  with  one  set  of  boys, 
French  with  a  second,  and  Mathematics  with  a  third.  Again,  in 
a  German  higher  school,  a  boy  almost  invariably  spends  one 
complete  year  in  each  successive  class.     In  England,  few  schools 

♦  See  Special  Beports  on  Educational  SvhiecU.  vol.  iii.,  pp.  253  ff. 
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of  the  corresponding  gi'ade  ngrc^a  in  their  fonn  of  internal 
organisation.  Mi*.  Fmmpton  Stullard,  in  hi?^  interesting  paj^er  on 
the  Time-tttble  in  thin  voUliuo,  staters  that  he  cannot  show  in 
deUiil  the  iivenigc  ninnber  of  hours  given  to  eaeh  snbjeet  in  the 
classe.s  (ur  *4briiis."  to  nse  the  English  word)  intervening 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pre}mnilor}'  ^schools  whose 
returns  he  has  exnn lined,  and  the  reasun  for  hi,s  inal>ihty  is  that- 
*'  no  two  schools  have  similar  form  r^rgtmisations.  In  uno  mse 
there  i^tv  as  many  as  twelve  .separate  forms  for  boyy  between  the 
ages  of  9 A  flnd  12^ ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  often  Mot  more 
than  two.''  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mnuber  of  boy^ 
in  the  scliool  at!e<.^ts  the  complexity  of  the  hiternal  eltissihcation, 
and  it  is  not  the  ease  that  one  individual  boy  would  p^iss  throttgh 
twylv(>  sueee8sive  elaases  in  three  or  four  }'ear8.  But  the  fact 
remain.s  that  there  is  very  great  variety  in  the  internnl  oi'ganisa- 
tion  of  our  English  secondary  st^hools — a  variety-  wlueh  makes  it 
extreirtelv  dittieidt  to  institute  exiict  eomp*insons  between  the 
standtiiMl  reached  in  theui  jiTid  in  rhe  uittre  or  less  corresponding 
part  of  the  far  mure  nnifonidy  organised  German  schools. 

Yet  these  discrepancies,  serious  as  they  are,  lend  themselva** 
more  t^asily  to  adjustment,  tlian  do  other  and  more  deep-seated 
diHbrene^^s  Ijetweeu  Englisti  jiud  German  higher  schools.  The 
German  boy /like  tlie  Kuglisb,  begins  his  regidar  lessons  when  he 
is  six  veal's  old.  At  that  age  be  oft4?.n  goes  for  three  or  four  years 
to  the  public  elementarv  seliooh  r>r  not  unfrequently,  in  lieu  of 
this,  to  a  private  seliool  (usually  snid  to  be  meffec^tive),  or  to 
the'  preparatory  tlepjirtnient  (where  one  exists)  atUiebed  to  the 
publit:^  secondary  school  which  it  is  intended  thnt  he  should 
enter  when  he  is  old  enough  to  do  so.  That  time  comes  when 
he  is  nine  or  ten.  This  age  therefore  marks  an  epoch  in  the  life 
of  the  (rerman  selirMjllKiy  as  it  does  in  that  of  his  English 
eontemporary  *  But  \hv  Genoa u  boy  attcufls  as  a  day  se]ir)lar, 
whether  be  lives  at  home  ur  (as  necessarily  happens  when  his 
parents  reside  h\  sdiue  place  where  there  is  no  higlier  .sr^hool) 
KKlges  with  relations  or  friend.s.  The  English  boy,  as  a  rule, 
goes  away  from  home  and  enters  a  boarding  school  There  are 
exceptions  both  ways,  but  the  general  practice  in  the  two 
countries  may  be  fairly  contrasted  as  above.  It  does  not  tall 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  disc!iss  the  competing  merits 
of  day  and  boaixllng  sehonk,  or  the  age  at  which  it  is  generally 
desirable  that  a  lM>y  shoulil  1k>  set  to  work  with  boys  alone,  and 
cut  oft*  from  the  constant  associations  of  family  hfe.  But  the 
fact  remains  that,  for  the  English  boy  who  goes  to  a  Preparatory 
School  as  a  boarder,  there  is  nuieh'  less  home  life  than  there  fs 
for  his  Gen  nan  contemporary,  who,  at  the  same  age,  enters 
the  class  called   "Sexta"  in    a    Gymnasium,      It   should    be 

^  A  syie^ial  iHfferenee  betwpcm  the  life  of  an  English  and  a  Genaaii 
tjecondary  ftc}if*ol  \m\  Ls  tliat  tJie  latter  worki^  on  taiider  ordinary  cinaun- 
atancee)  m  one  wrnnnl  through  tlie  whole  period  of  bin  ?*ecoiHiary 
education.  The  Englinli  boy,  who  goeis  first  la  a  pr^iwinitory  S4'bt«^l  aiui 
then  to  a  |aililic  schfiol^  rhangein  lii.s  aan-ciaadings,  intimacies^  teachers^ 
wiiy  of  life,  and  (ofU'a)  place  of  resideace  at  the  age  of  Uih  or  14,  this 
great  educational  change  coinciding  (often  mo£it  beneficialTy)  with  a. 
phydcal  oaa. 
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remembered,  however,  in  this  connexion,  that  a  small  boarding 
school  ^;an  reproduce  some  of  the  more  intimate  relationships  of 
home  life. 

In  a  boarding  school  it  is  natm-al  that  what  is  actually  taught 
and  learnt  in  the  schoolroom  should  seem  relatively  much  less 
important  than  is  the  ca^e  in  a-  day  sohool.  In  a  day  school 
the  boys  meet  for  lessons,  with  a  fringe  of  games ;  in  a  boarding 
school  they  live  together,and  lessons  are  an  episode — an  important 
episode,  of  course,  but  not  the  cNiiosure.  That  is  to  say,  the 
formula  of  "  education  "  varies  in  dittercnt  countries  according 
to  whether — in  the  particular  gnide  of  school  under  discussion 
—the  prevailing  type  is  the  day  or  the  boarding  school.  If  the 
former,  the  intellectual  ingredients  gain  in  importance,  some- 
tunes  to  the  detriment  of  piiysical  well-being ;  if  the  latter,  the 
physical  and  social  ingredients  are  emphasised,  sometimes  to 
the  serious  lowering  of  the  intellectual  average.  In  English 
secondary  schools,  lessons  seem  to  matter  a  great  deal  less  than 
thev  do  m  Germany  for  the  ruck  of  the  parents  and  for  the  ruck  of 
the  bovs.  There  are  numerous  exceptions  of  eoui-se,  and  it  is 
(luite  ifkely  that  economic  and  other  forces  now  in  operation  in 
tne  two  countries  will  lessen  the  present  contrast.  But  physical 
condition,  vigour,  and  cheerfulness  of  character,  a  pleusant 
temperament,  and  skill  in  games,  probably  count  a  great  deal 
more  in  an  English  schoolboy's  scale  of  virtues  than  they  do  in 
a  Grerman's,  while  as  a  rule  the  latter  pays  much  more  serious 
attention  to  what  he  is  set  to  learn.  Nor  is  the  relation  between 
boy  and  master  the  same.  The  German  secondary  schoolmaster 
tends  to  become  professorial  in  his  interests  and  way  of  life,  learned 
in  his  subject,  and  extmordinarily  skilfiil  in  giving  instruction  in 
it.  The  EngUsh  secondary  schoolmaster,  teaching  in  a  school  oi 
the  corresponding  grade,  is  much  more  the  personal  friend  of  his 
pupils,  much  more  in  sympathy  with  their  out-of-school  interests, 
ajid,  how^ever  keen  a  teacher,  almost  necessiuily  much  less  of  a 
speci&listi  in  it  because  of  the  other  claims  on  his  energies, 
tnoueht,  and  time.*. 

4.  There  are  other  distinctive  marks  of  our  English  system  of 
higher  education  in  its  present  dominant  form — a  form  which  is 
Iwtttily  likely  long  to  remain  unchallenged,  though  it  is  evidently 
congenial  to  the  tomperament  of  those  at  present  most  closely 
concerned  with  it. 

Opinions  difier  as  to  the  degree  in  which  social  distinctions 
mignt  be  lessened  or  removed  Dy  requiring,  at  least  for  the  lirst 
stage  of  their  education,  the  children  of  all  classes  in  society  to 
attend  the  public  elementary  schools  It  is  unlikely  that  such  a 
requirement  could  be  enforced  unless  public  sentiment  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  it.  But  few  will  doubt  that  our 
boarding  school  system  tends,  fer  more  than   any -day  school 

•  It  ha.H  lieen  ix)intefl  out  to  nie  that  one  of  the  most  siilieut  dittereiices 
between  the  work  of  jvn  assistant  master  in  a  (Jennan  secondary  sch(K>l 
and  that  of  an  asHistant  master  in  an  English  prenaratorv  school  is  that  the 
Litter  in,  by  the  nature  of  his  calling,  cut  off  from  the  oi)pcft-tunity  of 
teidiing  elder  boys,  while  the  former,  though  he  may  take  at  one  time  a 
low  form,  will  generally,  in  the  course  of  his  educational  career,  got 
ezperienoe  in  a  Ufpier  one  also. 
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system  can  ever  tend,  to  keep  logetber  in  mther  isoktcd  com- 
munities boys  drawn  from  the  wealthier  kind  of  homes,  and  in 
some  measure  to  deprive  nnch  boy?>,  especially  umler  the  condi- 
uotus  of  ivioihtrn  eity  hfe,  of  the  exjKsnen^e  of  mixing  haliitually 
on  equal  term**  with  other  boys  bronglit  up  in  lef^s  easy  <'ircimi- 
stancen,  and  thus  of  uimKiU'ing  the!n*selves  intelleetuallv 
throughoiu  their  scliool  course  with  those  who  have  actnally  feft 
the  spur  of  povert\\  I  am  far  from  meaning  that  any  sneh  tend- 
ency UH  this  coniplutely  reahses  itself.  There  are  abnndant  excep- 
tions which  will  occur  to  everyone,  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
be  misle^xding  to  imply  tliat  iashion  or  social  prejudice  are  the 
chief  causes  of  the  present  practice.  Careful  sining  of  comrades 
and  prt^tcction  ayainst  indisLiiiniuiate  iuHuences,  espet-ially  during 
chil(mood,  arc  regarded  by  English  parents  generally  as  an 
advantage  tor  then"  sons  as  well  as  lor  their  daughtei's.  And  in 
an  English  Ijoardiug  school  of  the  type  refeiTcd  to  there  are,  and 
ahmys  have  been,  boys  drawn  frominany  kinils  nf  homes.  But. 
broatily  jipcuking,  our  boarding  school  system,  because  it  i^a  -so 
variously  ccpiipped  and  so  nimierously  staffed,  is  necesstirily  au 
expensive  system,  and  exinmse  necessiirily  excludes  many  who 
amply  deser%^e  to  receive  the  l)est  <jf  intellectual  help. 

Next,  the  ver}-  existence  of  a  boarding  school  system  tends  to 
drain  away  personal  interest  from  the  day  secondary  schools. 
Many  of  the  men  who  would  naturally  be  th(5  most  active 
su)x^j*visorH  and  helpem  of  the  day  seciindary  school  in  their 
neigh  her  nrhood,  senit  their  lK>yB  away  to  hoarding  s(*honLs,  and 
thus  are  not  necess*irity  or  personally  concerned  with  the 
etficicncy  of  the  school  at  their  doors. 

Again,  when  a  Ixiy  goes  oft'  to  a  l>oarding  schcwl,  ho  lives  his 
whole  Hie  during  terra  time  in  the  intimate  companionship  of 
boys  of  his  own  age.  He  finds  himself  in  a  miniatiu^e  world  in 
which  he  has  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  to  hold  his  own,  ttj  listen 
to  the  frankest  criticism,  and  to  find  his  prtjper  place  ainong 
plain-speaking  contemporaries.  For  gooil  and  evil  lie  is  cut  on 
t'rom  many  ot  the  conditioiLs  of  home  life,  however  much  is  done 
to  reprf>chjee  some  of  those  conditions  at  schrtol  by  the  devotion 
and  sympathv  of  thfise  in  charge.  If  the  l>oy  is  thus  taken 
away  from  an  undesirable  home,  or  from  an  over-fussv  one,  or 
from  II  home  where  he  is  spoiled,  r>r  from  one  whif:^i  is  too 
bustling,  extitingj  or  irregidar,  the  gaiji  is  obvious.  It  is  found 
in  a  lai^o  numljcr  of  cases  that  the  boy's  health  TunrkceUy 
improves  under  the  more  regular  conditions  of  l>oanling  scliool 
life.  The  cultivathig  and  refining  influences  f*f  Jiome  are 
sometimes  weakened  by  a  certain  disregard  of  discipline.  But  in 
cases  where  thai  danger  is  avoided,  the  removal  of  a  little  bov  from 
the  closer  associations  of  home  life  must  be  regarded  as  being,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  misfortune,  alike  to  the  k>y  himself 
and  to  his  parents.  Yet  fathers  and  mothers  generally  feel  that 
it  is  not  lair  to  a  boy  to  cut  him  otf  from  those  who  are 
naturally  his  companions  and  friends.  Few  parents  would  think 
it  best  to  stand  out  against  the  prevailing  educational  habit  ot 
their  time.  They  may  grumble,  out  they  comply.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that,  in  the  rush  of  modem  life,  lathers,  and  even 
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mothers,  have  ikjL  iilwavii  tho  leiniiro  to  do  for  and  with  their 
children  all  that  would  be  naturally  done  iu  nn  ideal  home  Hfe. 
And  whun  school  life  and  home  life  are  each  severally  raised  to 
a  rather  high  point  of  intensity  of  interest,  and  eaeh  at  once 
nmkes  many  claims  \\\mn  the  .'Sympathies  and  strength  of  a 
growing  boy,  the  double  strnin  upon  fiim  is  often  too  severe*  and 
ratigiies  bim  beyond  his  powers. 

FurthermorG,  it  matters  after  all  eomparatively  little  how  much 
actual  knowledge  a  boy  has  stored  up  by  the  time  he  is  13  or  14, 
provided  that  he  is  physically  well  develoj>ed.  well  disciplined  in 
character,  and  sengibl©  in  hi«  judgment,  and  that  he  has  been 
trained  to  observe  aecurately,  to  exj3ress  himself  eloarly,  to  work 
fiteadily,  to  be  phieky,  self-effacing,  and  generous,  and  to  tell  the 
tn  J  th.  B  u  t  these  quali  ties  a  re  d  i  tnc  ul  t,  to  tes  t  by  e  xani  i  na  ti  on ,  and 
fall  tor  the  most  part  outside  the  schedule  of  intellectual  efficiency. 
No  eduoition  can  guarantee  them,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
secured  when  education  Ik  regarded  as  a  discipline  affecting  the 
whole  of  a  boy's  pnniuits  than  when  it  is  tacitly  eoniined  to  the 
operationii,  chiefly  intellectual,  of  a  day  school,  where  games  and 
out'Ot-school  interests  are  not  closely  intertVfined  with  the 
other  elements  of  sohool  life. 

Finally,  it  is  characteristic  of  a  boarding  school  system  in  a 
foimtry  where  grwit  stress  is  rightly  laid  on  games,  to  Ge  m  danger 
of  soiijuwhat  underrating  the  national  imporUmce  of  really  in- 
teresting idl  the  bt*m,  and  not  only  a  limited  number  of  specially 
gifted  i>nc*s,  in  intellectual  piu^suits,  Tlxe  need  for  high  intellectual 
effieieney  in  all  professional  and  commercial  callings  is  incrcjising 
Year  by  year.  To  the  present  waiter  it  seems  urgently  necessary 
for  iisbiseeiue  intellectual  ctticiency  in  an  increjised  degree,  with- 
out weakening  that  Kuglisb  inidition  which  regards  other  qnali ties 
BB  being  the  most  essential  clcmt^nts  in  a  noble  character. 

5.  Scliool  lessons,  it  is  true,  are  far  from  being  the  only 
matters  of  injjM>rtanee  in  sch«M>l  life.  The  tntditions  of  the  place, 
the  effixU  of  the  personal  I'xample  of  others,  the  penetrating 
influences  of  conuuunity  life,  result  in  a  certain  corporate  ^0ot 
anil  common  t^>nc  nf  mind,  and  an*  thcrefoi'e  more  permanent  in 
their  resuk.s.  But  iii'Vcrtbeless  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is 
faiight  do  niattpr  very  seriously — fiir  more  seriously  than  is 
fiooietime^s  admitted  or  implietl*  Ami  therefore  it  may  be 
useful  U^  make  a  short  comparison  between  the  currienlum 
of  one  Englisli  pre|mratory  school  and  that  of  the  corre- 
itponding  part  ot  certain  German  schools  which  occupy  the 
same  sort  of  place  in  the  national  reganl  But  here  again 
wmpftrisons  are  dilficult  to  make,  partly  be<;aiise  the  length 
of  the  lessons  varies^lhe  German  '*  stunde  *' being  50  nnnutes 
—partly  because  so  much  turns  on  thai  incidculable  element* 

the  amount    and    difficidty   of   *'  home    lessons; '    but    chiefly 

•-  ■  -       — - — ' • ^ —  . ' 

♦  A  «tory  ift  told  of  a  parent  wUo  took  great  \mn^  to  find  the  l>e8t 
lEHsiMumtory  Khool  for  his  l>oy.  He  had  a  itapc^r  of  tiue«tioiis,  ruled  into 
columiu,  one  for  each  rnrhool  visit «d,  and  touching  on  nearly  every  jxjint  of 
^i|iortaoci.'  as  to  cUmate,  accuninitHiatioa,  diet,  exefciso^  auixjrvision,  and 
Diea-  But  it  had  not  occuri'cd  to  him  to  preimre  any  questions,  or  to 
iect  any  information,  on  the  aulyyct  of  is  bat  was  taught  or  how  it  wa** 
taught. 
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because  no  merely  numerical  rendenDg  of  the  hours  devoted  to 
certain  subjects  can  ever  represent  the  varying  intensity  of 
different  lessons  according  to  tne  method  and  excellence  of  the 
teaching,  any  more  than  a  compendious  expression  like  "  Latin  " 
in  a  time-table  can  really  tell  us  the  true  contents  of  the 
le.^Hon  represcnt<3d  by  such  a  nanie,  whetlier  it  is  narrowly  and 
pedantically  *' classiciil/*  or  whether  it  really  comprises  a  liberal 
discipline  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue. 

The  fullowing  table  makes  no  claim  to  have  escaped  these 
pitfalls.  All  that  it  eiui  hope  to  do  is  to  compare  in  a  general 
sort  of  way  the  normal  tendency  of  the  curriculum  of  one 
Knglish  preparatory  school  with  that  of  the  correspontling  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  classical  schook  of  Fru-ssia  ami  of  Baden 
respectively,  and  of  the  Reform  School  at  Frankftjrt,  which  is 
justly  attracting  the  attention  of  jx^rsons  interested  in  education 
all  over  Europe 

Table  L 

Webkly  C'oyRss  tit  Study  fob  Boys  aubd  from  jibout  10  to  1L 


Bnbjecl. 

An  BogUflh 

^IcIiuUrAliJiiH 
at  PubJic 

PtuMian 
GyiDDuliun. 

* 

B»dftn 
UjfiBnMiiiiii. 

Rfiform 
Schtt]«, 
Fmikforl 

(alio  a  Qjm* 

Eatlgtous  Knowledge  - 

S 

3 

2 

a 

Mother   Tvngiie   (including 
Writiug  and  Cojuimsitioji) 

ft 

6 

5 

7 

Latin  -       .       -       -       ^ 

6 

8 

8 

0 

Qreek  .        -        -        -       . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

French         -        -        .        - 

2 

0 

0 

B 

History  and  Geography 

4 

S 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Nature  Study 

0 

2 

-      2 

S 

Drawing      ,       -       -       , 

' 

0 

i 

0 

Total  "Hoiirs"     ^       * 

24 

25 

26 

25      ^ 

Tfia  En^lif^h  tiuietaHe  is  taken  from  Mr.  Framptoii  Btallard's  pa|ier.  It 
h  that  of  an  English  Prepai'atory  School  which  eompctes  for  Entrance 
Rcholarship^  at  PuVtlic  SchcKjls,  Other  schools  have  uth^r  time- tables*. 
^«iit  it  seems  fair  to  take  this  as  indicating  the  kind  of  curriculum  through 
^'hieh  ma&j^-^tha^kveror  boys  have  to  pass.  The  time-table  of  a  school 
which  does  not  compete  for  ^chular^hijisi  would  hhow  a  diiffereiit  balance  €»f 
^studies, 
-  The  Genuan  8tunde  is  50  minutes. 

The  English  time'tabl©  excludejs  optional  subjects  (singing,  instrumental 
mudc,  aDd  *:arpenterin;ar)t  as  well  a**^  preparation  and  drilling  and  gj'miuiiitics. 

The  Gf^rman  time-tablejj  exclude  ariJling  and  gymnasti&s,  »ud  sutging  and 
home  le^^na. 
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Table  II. 
Weekly  Coubse  of  Study  for  Boys  aged  between  12  and  13. 
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Sabjeot. 


Religious  Knowledge  - 

Mother  Tongue   (including 
Writing  and  Composition) 

Latin 

Greek 

French         .... 

History  and  Geography 

Mathematics 

Nature  Study  and  Natural 
Science    -       -       .       - 


Drawing 


Total  "  Hours  " 


AnEngllah 
Preparatory 
School  which 
competes  for 

Entrance 

Scholarships 

at  Public 

Schools. 


Pnissiau 
Oymnasiam. 


11 


Baden 
Gymnasium. 


Reform 
Sohole, 
Firankfort 
[also  a  Gym- 
nasium]. 


30J 


0 
4 

4 
4 

2 
2 

28 


2 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

4 

5 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

27 

26 

The  notes  appended  to  Table  I.  apply  here  also. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  tables  will  show  that,  at  the  earlier 
point  in  the  boy's  career,  there  is  comparatively  little  diflFerence 
oetween  the  curriculum  of  the  English  preparatory  school  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration  (and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  curriculum  selected  is  that  of  a  school  which  competes 
for  scholarships  at  public  schools,  and  therefore  reveals  in  an 
extreme  form  the  tendency  towards  a  somewhat  narrow  range  of 
studies)  and  that  of  the  corresponding  schools  in  Prussia  and  in 
Baden.  If  anything,  the  balance  of  advantage  seems  to  lie  on 
the  English  side,  except  that  the  English  school  (as  is  too  often 
the  case)  ignores  nature  study.  I  do  not  propose  to  institute 
here  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  comjparative  merits  of  the  (rather 
revolutionary)  curriculum  of  the  Reform  Schule,  which  puts  off 
all  classical  teaching  until  the  boy  is  13  or  thereabouts,*  and  of 
the  older  type  of  classical  curriculum  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  England  and  which  is  still  paramount^  though  in  some 
apmrent  peril,  in  Germany. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  curriculum  for  boys  aged  between 
12  and  13,  we  see  a  very  different  state  of  things.    Again,  the 


*  t.i.,  he  b^iins  Latin  in  Untertertia  (which  class,  as  a  rule,  is 
by  boys  about  the^  13th  birthday)  and  Greek  in  Untersekunda, ' 
entered  two  years  later. 


entered 
which  is 
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only  rea^ouabl©  comparison  is  between  the  older  types  of  classical 
couW.  However  strongly  we  may  feel  the  wisdom  of  the 
Frankfort  plan»  and  however  much  we  may  desb*e  to  see  the  day 
when  Latin  will  he  postponed  till  about  13  (and  Greek  two  years 
iater  still)  and  the  time  so  saved  devoted  to  the  study  of  French 
and  to  carcfid  training  in  English  composition,  English  litcTatiire^ 
the  t.'lemunts  of  natural  science,  history  and  geography,  drawing 
and  manual  exercises,  ko  adjusted  in  a  well  balanced  curriculum  as 
to  form  a  broad  and  stable  basis  for  a  liberal  education,  we  must 
nevertheless  rt^gretfully  admit  that,  feo  fai"  as  our  most  lamous 
pjiglish  schools  are  concerned,  the  day  of  that  reform  is  still 
reiiiotcly  distant.  But  even  if  we  cnmpare  the  EngHsh  nirrit^ulum 
witli  the  strictly  classical  curriculum  of  the  Prussian  Gymnasium 
of  the  old  type,  or  with  the  corrasponding  (bourse  of  study  in 
Balden,  how  specialised  Ls  the  English  eouriie,  and  how  meagre 
in  its  provision  of  t^^aching  in  some  of  those  subjects  which 
would  oe  likely  to  have  a  liberalising  effect  on  the  mind.  The 
study  of  English,  the  reading  of  English  literature,  the  writing 
of  English  composition,  have  shrunk  to  tln-ce-tjuarters  of  an  hour 
a  week.  For  French,  there  is  otdy  half  an  hour  a  day.  For 
history  and  geography  there  is  allowed  only  half  as  much  time 
per  week  jis  tlie  German  curricula  provide. 

Nature  study  and  natural  science  are  still  a  blank.*  Mathe- 
matics has  mounted  up  to  six  houre  a  week  ;  five  hours  a  week 
is  given  to  Greek.  Tnat  is  to  say,  a  third  foreign  language  (a 
second  dead  one)  is  set  to  the  English  boy  at  a  time  when  even 
a  tull  hour  a  week  cannot  be  spared  for  the  study  of  his  own 
mother  tctuguc.  Latin  has  risen  to  eleven  hours  a  week,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  subject. 

Now  though  it  is  true  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Latin  leasoos, 
a  skilful  ma.Hter  never  fails  to  impart  very  excellent  and  Bcarch- 
ing  discipline  in  the  exact  use  of  the  Enijlish  rendering  or  in  the 
accurate  reproduction  of  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  in  its 
Latin  equivalent,  neverthcIesB  there  are  few  among  those  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  our  preparatory  schools  who  do  not  at 
heart  deplore  the  necessity  of  such  a'  curriculum  for  bovs  of 
such  intellectual  ipiality  aial  at  such  an  age.  '*  Necessity  f  '* 
the  stranger  may  ask ;  "why  is  it  necessary'  to  do  it.  if  the 
pn'paratory  schoiihnaster  himself  diK*inproves  ?  *'  The  answer  is 
tliat  fli^  Pt^efKiratory  i^cftfjol  viirrietdiiM,  us  it  dnitm  to 
if 9  HoH*",  ift  iiu(hr  the  shadoio  uf  the  Public  School  Knfmvcr 
Scholarship  tind  PJntmnce  Examinatiotw.  As  Mr.  Fmmpton 
8tallard  points  out.  *'to  get  scholarships  at  the  public  sehools, 
and  to  gain  a  high  place  on  entrance  there,  a  Ttnowlodge  of 
classics  and  mathematics  is  indispensable.     Practically  boys  are 

•  It  should  not  be  forgot  ttiii  that  many  of  the  English  hoya  come  from  hoiae*^ 
where  natural  history  and  country  acctipations  are  favourite  |mrrtuit?i ;  that 
during  the  holidays*  (fifteen  or  ^sixteen  week^  \n  the  year)  man v  of  them 
have  s[ieeial  oni»ortuaitieH  for  carrjing  on  their  .itudy  of  natumt  history  , 
that  there  arc  often  natural  histtjry  socielicH  in  the  sch(x>la  ;  that  in  play- 
luae  many  of  the  niiiaters  tXikHOckte  themselves  with  the  bovs  in  natural 
bjatory  pursiiits  ;  and  that  there  are  often  lectures  on  natural  history  out- 
aide  the  regular  curjiculum.  But  there  is  very  little  ey^tematic  study  of 
natural  hiiitory  or  natural  science  hi  tlie  bulk  of  these  8chool& 
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**  placed"  by  the  authorities  of  the  public  schools  on  these  two 
subjects  alene."  Or  to  quott*  Mr,  Gidley  Robinson's  able  and 
temperately  worded  re\Hiew  of  the  situation,  "  the  prefmratory 
school  currieultira  in  all  its  main  tmtures  is  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  entrance  schohtrship  s^^stcm  at  the*  public  schools."  In  order 
to  lessen  the  obstacles  now  impt^ding  those  changes  in  the  curri- 
culum, changes  which  are  so  inherently  rewiionable  and  so  widely 
desired,  it  is  doubtfiU  whether  anything  \rill  avail  short  of  strong 
representations  from  the  parents  of  the  boys  whose  educatioTi  is 
thus  in  some  degree  impaired.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  the  public  schools  should  not  give  marks  in  their 
examinations  for  a  diftercnt  and  more  extendeti  range  of 
subjects.  And  it  is  diiticult  to  believe  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
would  offer  serious  opposition  to  such  a  reform  or  fail  to  rejuljust 
in  tun  I  their  entrance  requirements  in  accordance  with  the 
altered  curriculum  of  the  public  schools. 

6.  No  one  can  visit  an  English  preparatory  schof)!  of  the  best 
ujodem  type  i^nthout  feeling  that  no  other  country  can  show, 
Jinifuig  its  sf.^hools  for  boys  of  the  same  age  and  sort,  anything 
that  i^im  surpiss  in  excellence  and  promise  what  we  here  are  so 
fortimate  as  to  f^KJSsess,  Hewouhl  probably  go  further  than  this, 
and  say  that  he  had  never  seen,  antl  never  exjiected  to  see,  in 
any  other  coimtry,  such  a  scene  of  happy  school  life  or  such 
thoughtful  and  afiectionate  aire  lavishecf  on  schoolboys,  yet  with 
due  regard  to  order  or  discipline. 

But  while  heartily  admirint^  all  that  is  now  done  to  make  the.se 
schools  the  centres  of  nmch  tWl  is  bi^st  in  educjitional  intluenee^ 
the  present  writer  is  far  from  thinking  the  course  of  studies  ideal  or 
w<.^ll  designed  for  the  intellectual  welfare  of  the  boys-  The  last 
thing  lie  vvnuld  wish  to  do  is  t-4*  iinpiite  blame  to  the  uiasters  in 
charge  of  the  prcjwiratory  schools.  It  is  not  their  fault,  [n  the 
liiht  resort  it  is  the  fault-  of  the  parents,  who  ought  to  insist  on  a 
change,  and  who  alone  can  bring  a  change  about.  The 
schools  have  picked  material  :  they  teach  some  of  the 
brightest  boys  in  Englatid.  Many  of  these  boys  are  taught 
up  to  a  ver\"  high  point  of  proficiency  in  a  natber  narrow  range 
t4  subjects.  The  t|nality  of  the  work  done  in  (^Lmsit^s  is 
sjMriiilly  rc*markable;  and  it  Avould  be  a  grievous  mistjike  to 
think  that  anything  short  of  the  very  best  teaching  in  other 
subject*s  cordd  ertectively  take  the  place  of  what  is  now  .ho  wt^ll 
done  in  Ltitbi  or  Greek.  Many  expcrrieneed  ami  skilful  sehool- 
nia-slers  are  convint^ed  that  exact  teaching  in  the  classic -a  1 
languages  is  an  imri vailed  discipline  for  the  niind^ — not  in  a 
direi*tly  utilitarian  sense,  but  in  its  indirect  effect  on  the  logical 
powers.  Many  other  ()euplc,  ivhile  not  prepared  to  concede  the 
imii]uc  exeellcnce  of  the  older  classical  trammg,  would  cordially 
agne  that,  in  skilftd  hands,  the  teaching  is  thorough,  and  that, 
in  a  errtain  limtU»fl  sense,  it  severely  disciplines  the  mind  of  the 
b<jys.  Ihu  the}'  lef:l  that  it  often  fails  to  niduce  a  Avide  range  of 
intf'llt^ctnal  interests.  It  eauses  the  boys  to  miss  their  one 
opportunity  of  learning  many  things  far  more  appropriate  than 
ailvauced  classics  to  tlieir  natural  tastes  and  j'u^irs.  With  great 
respect    to    those  eminent    anthorities  who    hold  a  contrary 
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opinion,  I  would  urge  that  the  customary  course  of  studies  in 
our  English  preparatory  schools  is  unauly  negleotfiil  of  the 
mother  tongue,  ot  English  composition  and  of  English  Uterature ; 
that  it  is  too  heavily  loaded  with  Latin ;  too  soon  encumbered 
with  Greek ;  and  that  it  fails  to  do  what  could  and  should  be 
done  in  the  teaching  of  French  as  a  living  language.  It  usually 
provides  far  too  little  drawing,  brush  work,  ana  manual  training 

fenerally.  It  might  do  more  to  interest  boys  in  natural 
istory  and  to  train  them  in  a  scientific  way  of  looking  at 
thin^.  Too  often  it  fails  to  develop  powers  of  expression  or 
to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  imagination,  or  to  widen  the 
range  of  intellectual  and  social  sympathies.  It  is  prevented 
from  doing  all  this,  chiefly  by  the  dead  weight  of  habit  and  by 
the  rules  for  the  entrance  examinations  at  the  public  schools.  If 
in  addition  to  all  the  noble  work  which  the  Preparatory  and 
Public  Schools  do  at  present,  they  felt  free  to  take  the  lead 
together  in  cautiously  but  extensively  reforming  their  curri- 
tnutim,  the  benefits  conferred  by  them  on  the  nation,  already  so 
great  as  to  excite  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  would  be  con- 
siderably increased. 

M.  E.  Sadler. 
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ENTRANCE    SCHOLARSHIPS    AT     PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 


1 1  isi  hardly  to  be  disputed  that  the  astonishing  improvement 
whi<^h  is  to  Ik)  noticed  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  of  to-day 
coinp*ired  with  those  of  thirty  years  ago  has  affected  especially 
rhe  two  departments  of  physical  supervision  and  teaching.  As 
TO^^anls  the  first,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  influeoee  of  the 
mothers  of  the  boys  hn.s  been  steatlily  and  siicces^fullv  exercised 
in  the  direction  * jf  general  fnrprovement.  It  is  only  natural  that 
at  the  tender  age  when  a  cluld  Krst  leaves  home,  the  mother's 
voice  !:*hould  be  a  powerful  one  m  the  settlement  of  many 
questions  l>earing  on  food,  accommodation,  and  so  forth.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  teaching,  a  new  question  presents 
itself  (irantal  that  the  mass  of  parents  have  secured  important 
changes  in  some  departinentSj  are  we  to  attribute  to  them  also 
the  manifestly  greater  eftbrts  now  made  on  all  sides  to  keep  the 
teaching  up  to  a  high  level  ?  The  difficulty  in  this  idea  is  that 
the  anxiety  showni  bv  the  English  upper  classes  in  the  niental 
training  of  their  chilaren  cannot  even  yet  be  described  as  very 
wide  or  deep,  and  thirty  years  ago  it  was  even  less  so.  Btit  if 
this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  what  is  ? 

The  answer  to  this  Question  introduces  one  of  the  most 
interesting  but  least  satLsiactory  parts  of  the  subject 

Uuring  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  system  of  entrance 
scholarships  has  been  enormously  extended  among  the  PubHc 
Schools.  It  was  foimd  that  the  large  endowments  of  Eton  and 
Winchester  were  attracting  the  very  pick  of  the  cleverest  boys  in 
the  country,  and  since  at  that  time  public  attention  began  to  be 
more  and  more  given  to  the  financial  side  of  education,  it  was 
natural  that  other  schools  which  had  risen  in  importance  since 
the  nnddle  tif  the  century  should  do  their  l>est  to  draw  some 
supplies  from  the  .lanje  source ;  that  is,  to  hold  out  prospects  of 
gratuitous  or  nearly  gratuitous  education  to  the  clever  sons  of 
mmecunious  parents.  The  idea  once  formed  spread  very  rapidly, 
and  soon  (that  is,  about  1885)  every  school  of  any  promuience  at 
all,  and  many  grammar  school?;  that  could  ill  aSbrd  it,  were 
offering  substantial  reductions  to  boys  whose  promise  ia  classics 
and  mat  hematics  could  be  tested  bv  an  examination  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Thus  a  rivalrv  was  established,  and  from 
the  tignres  emoted  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education,  1895  (Secondary  Education,  vol  L,  p. 
173)  it  is  clear  that  the  desire  to   outbid   each   other  in  the 

Pursuit  of  clever  boys  has  induced  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
ublic  Schools  to  abandon  all  idea  of  restricting  the  money  grant 
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to  the  eleeoiosjiiary  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  given. 
and  to  press  furward  in  eager  haste  miil  add  to  their  scholarships, 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  standard  o(  elevorness  ui  the  new  entries  to 
the  schooL 

The  preeijse  ertect  of  this  chaiii^e  on  the  Preparatory  *Schools  it 
is  very  imporf ant  tn  cKtiniate,  But  before  douig  so  n  will  be  as 
well  to  \Htmi  out  the  full  uimning  of  the  action  of  the  governing 
bodies  aud  of  euterprisiug  head  masters  who  have  urged  them  on. 
It  is  intcn*esting  to  deter tuine  how  this  rise  of  scholarships  has 
come  about  now,  w^hile  in  the  middle  of  the  century  the  peculiar 
pressure  and  diiKculties  connected  with  it  were  not  felt.  Two 
great  influences  have  been  at  work  :  railways  and  the  public 
Press-  The  time  was,  from  1850  to  1860,  for  example,  wiien  a 
school  like  Shrewsbury,  owing  to  the  fimie  of  tw^o  or  three  great 
hcJid  masters,  became  a  nursery  of  ilussieal  scholarship  of  a  tuost 
remarkably  advan<'cd  order.  Critice  Tuight  say  that  tlie  scholar- 
ship was  narrow  in  character,  suited  to  the  old  classical  Tripos 
at  Uambridge,  and  ahen  from  the  Avider  cumcuhmi  of  the  Oxford 
Greats,  and  so  lorth.  Btit  no  one  could  possibly  deny  the  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasiu  for  a  certain  kind  of  learning  wliich  existeil 
there,  and  the  ripe,  sound  scholarship  which  the  school  pnxliice^l 
I  n  other  words,  the  prestige  of  the  Eton  or  Winchester  scholar- 
ships was  not  so  givjit  as  to  absorb  all  the  clever  boys  in  the 
country.  The  insufficient  mil  way  accommodation  no  doidit  pre- 
vented m^my  parent^n  in  the  north  froju  sending  their  boys  sonth- 
wards,  and  ten«led  to  feed  the  local  schools  with  scholars  in  their 
own  uountv,  oi\  anyhow,  from  ntit  very  remote  districts.  But 
when  this  insufficieney  of  railways  gave  way4o  rapid  and  easy 
commnniejition  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ^  it  was  plain  that 
the  old  lociil  schools  wonld  liave  a  hartl  tight  with  the  big 
boarding  schools;  for  the  sinaller  grammar  schuols  the  tight  has 
been,  and  still  is,  one  for  dear  life,  Anil  even  the  large  founda- 
tions, such  as  Marlborough.  Itepton,  Haileybury,  Clifton,  Hossall. 
ftutl  others,  thouf^h  they  continued  to  thrive  in  nnmbers.  thought 
it  necessary  to  institute  or  augment  scholarships  in  order  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  all  the  rising  talent  by  the  other 
foundations.  It  is  p<jssiblc,  luiwever,  that  if  left  t*i  themselve^s 
these  schools  would  hn\'e  shortly  discovered  that  the  large 
exjienditurt>  involved  was  lik*%  to  prove  uscIcsr,  Hut  at  this 
juncture  the  second  great  intlneuci>  ui^ide  itself  felt— that  of  the 
jniblic  Press,  or  rather,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  the  increaseil 
publicity  which  social  changes  have  given  to  school  life  and 
doings. 

At  this  pomt  the  Preparatory  Schools  have  been  dra^vn  Into 
the  vortex.  The  rapid  mcrease  of  the  pressm^e  of  competition 
among  all  Private  and  Preparatory  Schools,  has  made  it  seem 
advisable  to  the  large  majority  to  advertise  their  successes  in  the 
newspapers.  Hence  the  scholarships  gained  in  the  Pubhc  School 
entrance  examinations  are  duly  recorded  not  only  in  the  pro- 
spectuses of  many  Prejmratorj'  Schools,  but  in  the  newspa{jers  at 
the  time  the  result  is  made  koowti.  It  is  felt,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  it  is  hard  to  say,  that  the  one  thing  fatal  to  a  school 
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m  obscurity  and  so  the  aiitlioritii^s  do  everjlbing  in  ilieir  power 
to  bring  tiefore  tho  public  tbo  njunes  and  lUimbeTs  of  siimlf  lx)ys 
who  have  paased  a  stirt*liut  nnrvciwex^nni  nation,  mi  id  have  gained 
the  reward  of  ptiying  hsn  for  their  ediitmtion  at  the  Pid^ic 
School 

There  in  something  o|>en  and  above  biianl  in  tbu  action  of  tho 
Prt-pamtory  Sch*xils,  which  is  less  noticeable  in  the  orthodox 
IxThavionr   of  tho    autliorities   of    the   Public   8chook.      Their 
method  of  making  i^imilar  succchscs  known  to  the  puUic  in  to 
|iubli8h  tliem  by  the  mouth  of  the  head  ma-^ter  on  Speech  Day, 
the  {>rtx-oe*lingt>  of  which  are  duly  reporte^l  in  the  leading  news- 
piipers.  In  defence  of  this  pmctit.^e  it  may  be  urged  tliat  the  friends 
of  the  school  wish  to  kuovr  the  liunours  that  have  been  obtained, 
and  further  that  the  strong  euiTent  of  athletic  interest,  which 
sonietimas  threaU.^n?i  to  liear  all   before  it,  neecls  to  be  counter- 
ar'tcd  by  prom inen<*e  being  given  to  intellectnal  stieccss,  and  that 
if  the  teaching  in  a  ^(^hool    h  good  there  is  no  reaison  why  its 
fruits  should  not  bcnioinU'd  to  on  fitting  occasion's  with  legitimate 
pride.     The  worst  of  it  is,  however,  Uxat  thyn?  is  a  serious  un- 
reality l>eIonging  to   the    whole   matter,  which    is  transparent 
enough  to  the  few  who  know  the  truth,  but  very  deceptive  to 
those   who  do   not.     It  coiisists   .simply   in   the  fact  tnat  the 
*?xjimi nation  successes  of  any  jiarticular  school  dcfxaid  almost 
entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  \ntyii  sent   thither     There   are 
slight   differences   no    doubt    between    tho    teaching    and    thi3 
tniditions  of  scholarship  belonging  to  one  school  rather  than  to 
luiother     But  vnri*JUs  niHucnre.s  are  slowly  lint  surely  abolishing 
tlicst*   diHcreuces  und    reduein;^    the    etlbctivc    training  of  one 
st:hiM>l    to   iIjc   same    level  as  that  of  anotlier.     Formerly  there 
wjts  a  great  difference  in  the  companitivc  efforts  of  the  leading 
S4"h*x>ls  in  tlie  matter  of  inteUoetual  training.     One  school  wits 
fametl  for  its  great  iniditirms  and  bnig  history  and  its  '*  yield  ''  of 
nof?d)iIities  in  the  past.     Another  was  full  nf  intellectuiil  activity ; 
and  various  methods  uf  tctiehing  Greek  juid  Latin  were  practiscil 
here,   but    unknown    there.      Nowadays    id  I    this    is    ehangefl. 
EvcrylMKly  is  iirge<l  tbrwunl  to  do  then*  best;  the  same  kind  ot 
men  get  the  tCiiehing  of  the  best  scholars  in  tbeir  luinds^  and 
what  IS  done  in  one  ttjundation  is  quickly  known  t>f  and  adoptc<i 
at  another.     And  yet  tbe  *lifferenee  between  different  s(*hi>uls  in 
I  be  matter  of  scholasiic    lionoiu^"  is  enornioiis  rind  if  anything 
is  ini'reasing.     Wliat  is  the  rca,son  of  this  ? 

The  heafl  luastcrs  of  the  Public  Schools  arv  still  of  opinion 
that  the  amount  of  money  offered  in  scludarships  is  the  de- 
termining tactor  in  the  situation.  Tbey  dt*  not  prockiim  this 
on  Speech  Days,  but  they  show  it  either  liy  their  contiinung  the 
S4.'holarship grants  or  l»v  increasing tlieiu.  And  pntttn/ack  i^  wc^uld 
seem  thattheyareriglu.  The  schools  with  the  longest  annual  record 
of  successes  are  iliose  which  offer  the  largest  and  most  numerous 
sctholarships ;  it  is  clear  that  even  if  the  peculiar  advantages 
lielonging  to  Day  Schools  in  L^mdon,  l^irniinf^hain,  and  Alan- 
Chester  Iw  allowed  duo  weight,  the  tinaneial  differences  have  a 
gTfiat  deal  to  do  with  the  result*     And  yet  the  efforts  made  by 
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tho  Govern iDg  Bodies  of  scores  of  schools  aru  cjuite  irii potent  to 
bring  nhont  tno  dasii'ed  result  During  tlie  last  ten  years  tha 
congestion  of  clever  boys  in  a  few  schools  has  been  mon* 
noticwiblc  than  ever.  This  is  one  of  those  assertions  the  truth 
of  wliirh  may  1x5  known  to  some,  but  yet  is  very  difficult  to  sut  out 
in  any  formal  \va%\  There  is  strong  ronson,  however  to  beliovi* 
that,  in  nearly  (ill  thf:  schools  outsi<b:  of  a  select  few  a  ilecline  in 
classical  scholarshin  h^us  hetni  going  on  iluring  the  lusi  twenty 
years.  If  this  1m*  clouhted.  a  guud  l.t*st  wuuld  iie  to  examine  into 
the  standard  of  t lie  best  boys  in  one  or  two  seh*>ols  which  were 
fertile  in  classical  scholars  at  tliat  titue.  The  rcsidt  would  be 
that  an  individual  boy  or  two  wotdd  be  found  up  to  the  irmrk. 
but  whereas  thtn^e  nseH  to  l>o  ten  or  a  dozen  strong  scholars  there 
are  now  one  or  two.  and  the  sixth  form  woidd  I  h.^  found  to  contain  a 
large  majority  of  meflioerities.  Antl  this  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  a 
greatly  improved  system  of  twiching  in  the  middle  and  hjwcr 
ports  of  the  s<*lmoL  The  late  Master  of  lidliol  remarked  that 
\u  his  time  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  average  knowle*lge 
of  tireok  possessed  l)V  Pulilic  SelH.M>l  hoys  bad  tJiken  pkce.  Aitd 
yet  a  school  which  tfiirty  yeai'S  ago  constantly  sent  up  buys  to 
the  University  quite  fit  to  take  a  iirst-elass  hi  the  (.*ainbridge 
Trip>s  at  nineteen  yeai*s  old,  no^^'  falls  in  nundiers  of  scholars 
hv  slmrt  of  the  few  eminent  foundations  which  have  lieen 
referred  to.  This  result  is  not  becanse  money  is  not  spc»nt  in 
scholarships,  nor  becjiuse  the  teaching  is  one  whit  inferior  to 
what  it  was — -as  already  stated,  it  is,  if  anything,  lietter — hut 
ijecause  some  other  influence  has  been  at  work  and  has  caused 
tho  sunply  of  clever  boys  to  be  vmevenly  distrilaited,  an<l  to  form 
a  conglomenition  in  three  or  four  of  the  best  known  schrK)ls. 

This  influence  is  twofold.  It  is  tho  rise  of  day  schools,  and 
the  action  of  the  heathmasters  of  [jrepU'atory  schools.  The  first 
is  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  anu  may  Ih^  ta'ieHy  dis- 
missed,  (trmt  energy  an<l  good  teaclnug  have  clmditless' been 
expended  on  the  pupils  of  the  tour  great  day  schools  of  Ijondon, 
Birmingham,  ^nid  Manchester;  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
an  experien<*etl  master  that,  as  compared  with  the  members  of  i 
boarding  schools,  day  school  boys  possess  an  enormovus  advantage 
in  the  constant  stimulus  of  ambitious  parents  at  home.  Added 
to  these  facts,  the  amoinit  of  the  pecmnary  attraction  is,  in  on4j 
well-known  cjisc,  euormons.  Hence  the  inevitable  result, 
I*arents  of  sharp  Ixiys  really  eager  for  academical  success  find  it 
worth  their  wlule  to  forego  the  advantages — which  am  generally 
recognised — of  a  lioardiug-school  training,  and  se(rnre  the  stmng 
concentrated     teaching    and     scholastic     atmosphere    of    the 

f»rosperons  day  school ;  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case  there  will 
>e  nothing  whutover  surprising  in  the  nnmber  of  prize-winnem 
rurned  out  by  St.  Paul's,  M<*rchant  Taylor*s,  and  Manchester 
Oranjmar  School 

But  what  has  now  to  be  considered  is  the  influence  of  the 
PreparatJW'y  ^School  on  this  particular  pla^nomenon,  the 
absorption  of  the  sf^holars  into  a  few  schools.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  of  the  eftects  of  the  strenuous  competition   between 
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I'repamtory  SeboulB  is  the  struggle  to  train  boys  of  thirteen  up 
to  the  standard  rec^iiired  by  the  public  school  en  trance  scholar- 
ships. It  is  very  generally  felt,  perhaps  more  strongly  than 
faets  warrant,  that  n  preparatory  school  thrives  to  some  extent 
in  proportion  to  its  iutellectual  successes  as  measured  by  these 
examinations ;  ami  .so  no  stone  is  left  imturued  by  the  liead 
iimsters  to  J^ecur**  the  reputation  of  being  successful  in  the 
entrance  seholar8hius.  As  to  the  efteet  of  this  on  the  general 
training  of  young  hoys  much  might  be  said;  hut  its  Tjcaring 
on  the  present  question  is  not  bard  to  trace.  Owing  partly 
to  financial  outlay,  partly  i^  general  prestige  and  ancient  tradition, 
certain  scholarships,  sueh  as  those  at  Eton,  AViiicliester,  Rugby, 
and  some  day  seljouls,  are  of  higher  repute  than  othei's.  If  a 
prepai^tory  school  can  secure  one  of  these  it  gains,  so  it  is 
thought,  in  reputjition.  Hence,  as  soon  as  a  boy  of  eleven  yeai^s 
jihowM  precocity  in  classics  or  mathematics,  the  master  naturally 
does  all  lie  mn  to  induce  the  parents  to  select  for  him  one  of 
tlie?iO  schools,  and  in  many  eases  he  is  of  course  successful 
He  is  the  first'*  expert "  perhaps  who  has  given  a  decided  opinion 
*jf  the  j^elec^tion  of  a  school,  and  as  very  frcqiueutly  the  parent  has 
no  very  strong  feeling,  the  an^ngement  is  generally  made  as 
suggesteth  Ho  it  comes  about  that  the  cleverer  a  yoimg  boy 
is  the  more  certain  he  is  to  go  to  a  sflmol  which  is  ali-eady  moro 
than  fully  st<:>cked. 

What  are  the  effects  of  this  concentration  of  the  intellectual 
promise  of  the  eountry  into  a  very  few^  schools  ?  There  is  some- 
thing to  bt*  said  in  its  favour.  It  Is  generally  admittetl  that  one 
sharp  boy  quickens  the  wits  of  another,  and  in  ini  atmosphere  of 

.Ktiidiousness  and  nimble- ton^ied  talk  all  the  uiemhers  of  the 

'coinmnnity  are  benefited  It  m  possible  to  he  quite  convinced  of 
ibis,  and  to  Ijo  perfectly  satisHeti  that  when  once  it  is  conceded 
the  whole  question  is  set  at  rest.  There  are,  however,  other  con- 
siilemtions  which  are  only  too  easily  forgotten.  If  the  after- 
car  eei*s  of  the  picked  clever  l)oys  of  the  pul)]ic  schools  are 
noticed,  it  is  fountl  that  worldly  success  is  meted  out  to  them  in 
a  ijieasure  apjwirently  quite  independent  of  the  classical  or 
mathematical  ability  which  they  showed  in  their  teens.  The 
numerous  failures  are  those  boys  who  grow  up  into  men  unable 
to  work  with  others,  wanting  in  broad  understanding  of  their 
leUow-men,  and  in  practii!al  tj^ct.  Yet  the  syst4*m  under  which 
they  have  grown  up  has  encouraged  m  them  a  helicf  that  they 
are  better  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  than  their  schoolfellows. 
Tlii.'i  is  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  system  of  prize-giving, 
order  of  merit,  and  ixTpetual  coni|mrison  of  different  boys,  and 
is  crowned  at  the  Cniversity  in  many  eases  Ijy  the  honour  of  a 
good  first-class.     But  the  facts  seem  to  show  that  these  selected 

^  men  are  no  more  likely  to  succeed  than  anyone  else.     Success 
ams  to  be  still  due  either  to  accidents  of  birth  or  position,  or  to 

Fft  certain  freshness  and  vTvacity  of  mind  and  temper  wlueh  are 
not  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  any  system  involving  strenuous 
work  for  a  chain  of  examinations.     And  it  is  alwa3^s  important 

[that  ft  young  man  beginning  Hfe  should  be  under  no  delusion  as 
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to   what  other  men  expect  from  him,  kikI  how  far  liis  hi£ 

Erized  takots  will  carry  him,  ('learly  then  what  is  required  for 
im  is  ail  early  and  lontimions  eontjH't  witli  a  mixed  group  of 
other  hoys  growing  up  alongside,  a  nil  as  mu<'h  as  possible  of  fret' 
interaction  of  the  less  Hchohistii;  ii]M>n  the  more  seholaaiie,  and 
of  the  strong-uiin<led,  1  hough tful,  hut  uosperitUiRed  boy  upon 
the  highly  speeiahsed  pure  scholar  or  mnthematii^ian.  fiut  thi.s 
free  mixture  of  all  sort8  together  is  a  good  deal  iiu paired  when  a 
few  prominent  schools  tend  to  become  t;onser%^atories  of  all  thr 
elcver  boys  who  can  attbrd  to  go  to  them  or  are  successfid  in 
their  scholarsliip  oxamiimtions.  Doubtless  thei'e  is  a  great  deal 
of  wholesome  udxture  still  in  shIio^jIh  which  do  not  possess  a 
department  set  apiirt  for  foundationers,  antl  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  the  individual  scholars  alone  are  oonsiderc^d  it  is  not  easy 
to  trace  the  evil  eflects  of  a  too  pronounced  intellectuality  in 
their  school  siun'oundiugSp  unless  it  be  in  tlie  close  preserves  of 
such  *' college  "  communities  as  those  of  Eton  and  Winchester, 
where  there  does  appear  to  be  a  loss  owing  to  the  separation  of 
r lassos. 

But  if  there  is  r*>om  for  doubt  as  to  the  eftects  of  moro  or  less 
segregation  on  individnals,  there  is  no  tlouht  whatever  that  all 
the  less  forward  schools  sufter.  The  rag^o  for  athletics  at  the 
present,  tlay  has,  as  we  all  know,  its  good  side;  hut  the  task  of  a 
schoolmaster  who  is  anxious  to  keep  athleticism  in  its  proper 
place,  to  prevent  the  powerful  stream  from  lairsting  its  banks,  is 
certainly  rendered  moi*e  difticiilt  if  he  has  to  cope  with  a  mass  of 
Ijoys  predominunlly  tmintelleetual.  It  is  true  that  this  argument 
may  he  overnresscnl  The  precocious  scholars  are  generally 
uninfliunitial  ooys,  anyhow  till  they  arc  nearly  eighteen,  and 
iheir  pmsenee  in  a  bimrding- house  does  not  necessarily  conduce 
to  the  checking  of  the  chatter  about  games.  Indeed  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  i)oys  who  wiix  prizes  and  even  at  times  manifest 
a  decidt'd  litemry  taste  are  not  only  unwilling  I  nit  positively 
uimble  to  discuss  tlie  books  they  rejul ;  and  hirther,  they  not 
vmfrequcntly  join  eagerly  in  athletic  talk  simiily  tu  keep  tliem- 
selves  in  touch  wifb  iheir  seiioolfellows.  This  fact  nuist  be  ^ 
liorne  in  mind  when  llie  advisahility  of  fusing  clever  Iwys  and 
utliers  is  under  discussit^n.  We  would  rather  point  to  the 
general  depression  in  intellectual  ettbrt  which  unquestionably 
results  from  an  almost  totiil  want  of  the  legitimate  encourage- 
ment of  success.  Xobo<ly  can  doubt  that  just  as  football  or 
cricket  in  a  scIukjI  is  stinudattHl  by  the  visible  prowess  of  tjue  of 
the  boys,  so  the  sixtli  forui  generally  fee!  a  sjnu'  to  their  energies 
wlienever  one  of  their  number  gains  a  distinction  in  comjaetition 
with  other  schools.  They  nec^i  tlie  plain  proof  that  success  is 
within  the  reach  of  someone  not  wholly  unlike  tlicniselves ;  that 
is  one  effect  of  the  presence  of  clever  lioys  among  them.  The 
uther  is  e(jually  beneficial  It  consists  in' the  general  feeling  of 
honest  pride  m  a  reputation  fairly  won  ijy  hard  work  for  the 
.school  at  large,  and  in  the  sense  that  this  reptitation  must  be 
maintained.  Spartara  narUis  f\t:  ftanc  c^emma.  Audit  is  worth 
observing  that  the  educational  world  generally,  in  spite  of  certain 
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misgivings  as  to  the  precise  etliical  colour  of  mmo  of  our  sy stems, 

have  concurred  with  great  unanimity  in  making  the  intellectual 
and  other  triumphs  of  the  schoolhoys  so  far  an  occasion  of 
puhlic  notice  and  reward  m  to  en.sure  that  if  possible  this  kind 
of  encouragement  nhall  not  be  wanting.  As  already  remarked, 
the  whole  proceeding  l:>eeonH\s  unreal  when  the  clever  Vjovk  have 
to  he  houglu  ^vith  a  heavy  money  outlay.  But  we  may  hope 
that  the  luisparing  ettbrts  of  head  masters  and  governing  bodies 
to  attract  clever  Lhjvs  are  mainly  a  witness  to  their  conviction 
that  the  intellectual  life  of  the  s*chaol  is  whole>somely  fostered  by 
the  annual  inftiBion  of  some  promising  talent  and  by  the  recurrent 
successes  of  the  senior  boys. 

This  Ijeing  m,  it  may  be  imagined  how  dishetu*teuing  it  is  to 
teachers  in  the  common  runof  schcK^ls  to  timl  tluit  in  spite  of  all 
their  outlay,  in  spite  of  every  j>ossib!e  piiiiH  taken  with  the 
teaching,  the  sUindaril  of  scholarship  steadily  ileclines,  and  with 
it  a  great  deal  of  the  legitimate  encounigement  to  brain- work 
throiighout  all  clas^ses  of  each  school.  A  considerable  effect  was 
made  by  a  speech  delivere<l  at  the  Head  Masters'  C'Onferenee,  by 
o  heii<l  master  of  one  of  the  lesser  schools  describing  the  process 
whereby  such  a  school  was  almost  invariably  deprived  of  the  one 
or  two  pronming  boys  who  might  chance  to  have  been  committed 
to  them,  simply  because  the  richer  schools  were  able  to  allure 
them  away  by  liberal  scholarslups.  But  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  a  similar  pinch  is  now  felt  by  many  larger  schools;  not 
lan-ausc  they  fail  to  hold  out  the  oUl  pi^cuniary  inducement,  but 
>t4  0f']y  l>etrausc  the  competition  among  the  j>rep4iratory  schools  is 
hearing  its  luevitable  iruit.  Tlie  scholarships  to  which  most 
^vSikf  is  atUiched  arc  those  for  which  the  best  boys  connK^te ;  a 
certain  circle  of  sch^iols  get  the  second-best  l>oys,  and  a  larger 
circle  still  lielow  thetn  have  to  be  content  with  the  thirtl-best, 
OLH;afii*imilly,  of  course,  the  diagnosis  of  a  thirteen -year-old  lM>y  s 
powers  is  falsified  by  results.  One  who  is  rated  at  thinl -class  at 
thirteen  ttinis  out  nrst-elasa  at  nineteen  and  vice  verm.  But,  as 
a  nile.  the  prngnosti editions  are  tolerably  sound,  and  the  conse- 
quent dtfficidty  is  being  felt  in  an  iQcreasiug  degree.  It  is, 
moreover,  imfortunato  tliat  the  m<.Klern  craze  tor  comparisons 
and  roi-^nr*!- breaking  ami  the  likcsbuidd  have  coincided  with  this 
particular  state  of  things.  Certain  newsi>apers  think  that  it  pays 
to  jiublish  an  elaborately  compiled  Hst  of  honours  gained  by 
difterent  schools.  There  are  many  facts  easy  to  enumerate, 
which  necessarily  make  the  comparison  in  the  highest  degree 
fallaetouB ;  but  tlnj^peculiar  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Preparatorj" 
Schools  is  qtiite  enough  by  itself  to  deprive  the  hst  of  any 
value  as  a  record  of  sound  teaching  and  learning ;  and  it  may  be 
that  most  thoughtful  readers  have  ceased  to  concern  themselves 
much  with  its  contents.  None  the  less,  however,  a  great  dea.1  of 
injustice  is  done,  Tw^enty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  teaching  and 
classical  tone  of  any  particular  school  could  he  pretty  fairly 
ffnuge^l  by  their  fniils.  Nowadays  this  is  almost  unpossible,  an3 
if  the  critics  of  the  public  schools  were  fully  alive  to  the  forces 
at  work  below  the   surface,  no   doubt  fair  allowance  would  be 
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made ;  but  they  very  often  know  nothing  beyond  what  they  see 
at  the  University,  and  jiidg'ing,  m  they  do,  by  the  elaas  lists  in 
the  public  press,  they  judge  \\*rongly. 

Bill  what-ever  vii*w  may  be  tiiken  of  this  ottect  of  tlie  action  of 
the  Frupjirnt t>n^  Schools,  it  is  for  many  reasons  iiuportant  that  it 
should  n^>t  lie  ignored,  and  pirticularlv  so  because  it  is  a  plain 
indication  of  the  fact  that  these  schools  onnjj>y  to-dav  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  educational  held,  or  raher,  to  c-lutngi^  the 
metaphor,  they  are  the  lower  storey  in  the  e<btcatioiial  fabric  uu 
whien  the  superstructure  inevitably  roists.  Twenty  ye-itrK  iigo. 
when  thev  were  in  a  totally  (Hseonnectetl  amoq>hous  condition, 
it  would  liave  bccni  imposswiblc  lo  make  any  sueli  statentent 
about  thera,  lint  the  end  of  the  century  ha,s  l>een  marked  not 
only  by  an  a^stonishing  increase  in  their  nimiber>i  and  etticieney, 
but  liy  the  early  stages  of  their  corporate  organisation ;  their 
formation  into  an  Asi^ociation  in  which  conimon  ainis  and  dith* 
citlties  are  freely  discussed,  and  the  first  attempts  made — not 
ivnthout  considerable  promise  of  success — towards  eo-oj>ei"ation 
with  the  Public  Schools  in  edueixtioual  efte>rL.  Hitherto  among 
the  subjects  whirh  liavc  eni^^aged  their  attention,  numerous  and 
important  thougb  they  have  been,  this  particular  etteet  of  com* 
petition  in  its  action  on  the  Public  Scht_K>lcS  has  not  found  a 
place.  There  an.'  tlifKeiiltios  in  the  way  ol  corporate  aLait>n  lmn*j;^ 
nistituted  toward.H  tlic  sf)lut(i>n  of  ihe  i|uestinn,  but  none  ibr  less 
it  sb«>uld  be  recognised  lliai  the  more  eiruirly  the  l^rcjjaratrjry 
Schonls  realise  ihul  they  fiirm  a  c^nnponent  }»arl  of  ibe  *;<hi*'a* 
lional  syslem  r>t  tlie  ccHmtry  the  more  csn-eful  ibcv  shnultl  bu  t<* 
consider  the  eftectof  their  action  not  on  tbcmscKes  alone,  lait  on 
the  boyi^  first,  and  st'Couilly  on  the  Publii'  Schools.  J I  hiis  lajen 
oalculateil  tlnit  about  in,(KHI  boys  of  the  high  est  social  stratUDU 
in  the  country  are  now  lieing  cduimttHl  at  the  Prepamtory 
Schools  of  the  class  under  consideration  ;  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  matter  of  v<;rv  general  interest  that  the  iijtclieetoal  (nek  o( 
tho?»e  Ijoys  shoutd'  ije  fidrly  evenly  distribuied  among  the 
forcniost  Public  Schwds. 

Arising  out  f>f  this  eloKeiiessof  rehttion  between  the  two  ela.sseH 
nf  Hi'lmols  is  tbc  <pirstiou  of  the  curriculum  of  studies  ii8  it  h 
affciUcd  by  thevanous  entrance  exannnations  for  which  the  Pre- 
paratory Schools  train  their  pupils.  It  may  bf  n 'marked  lliat 
very  serious  difficulties  are  futt  at  tlic  present  titne  in  trouncxion 
witn  the  subject,  and  tbat  so  far  only  a  very  little  progre^sfei  luus 
lK?on  made  towards  their  removal 

Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  competition  is  again  at  the  botttJin  ot' 
tlie  trouljle  that  exists.     The  Pubiie  Schools  are  anxious  to  attniet 

f)romising  boys,  or  rather  boys  gf  yuch  special  promise  as  seem 
ikely  to  do  the  school  credit  by  ultimately  winning  honours  at 
the  University.  It  is  believed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
yoimg  boys  whose  brains  are  precocious  in  one  line  ratner  than 
m  general  knowledge,  are  likely  to  turn  out  prizc-winnei-j*  at  the 
age  of  eighteen;  hence  the  examinations  for  entrimce  scholar- 
ships are  des'gned  to  test  prcfoi'ity  in  classics  or  mat  hematics 
prineipaUy,  not  Iiecauue  tlieue  is  any  consensus  of  opinioM  iis  to 
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these  subjects  being  the  most  beneficial  for  boys  of  tender  years, 
but  for  the  reason  above  siatcni.  But  tlie  eft'ect  of  this  is  very 
disastrous.  A  preparatory  schoolmaster  who  is  eager  to  win 
entrance  scholarships — and  all  but  a  very  few  are  eag^er — suits 
his  time-table  so  as  to  give  all  the  promising  young  boys  the 
requisite  amount  of  teadiint'  in  their  strong  subject.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  means  in  their  case  a  considerable  amount  of 
early  specialization  But  it  is  found  by  experience  that  this 
result  is  not  confined  to  the  promising  sharp  boys.  The  arrange- 
ments made  to  suit  them  cannot  be  elastic  enough  to  be  modified 
in  the  interests  of  average  or  backward  boys ;  so  it  comes  about 
that  all  aUke  are  subjected  to  a  curriculum  predominantly 
classical,  or,  fiur  more  rarely,  mathematical.  And  further,  this 
Stat©  of  things  begins  for  boys  as  young  as  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
age. 

Of  course  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  as  far  as  classics,  or 
rather  Latin  was  concerned,  no  one  would  have  seen  much  to 
object  to  in  this  eftect  upon  the  teaching.  But  since  that  time 
the  powerful  claims  of  one  subject  after  another  have  been 
forced  upon  educationists,  partly  by  each  other,  partlv  by  eloquent 
spokesmen  of  public  opinion.  Roughly  speaking,  down  to  1880 
changes  were  made  m  many  cases  with  some  reluctance  by 
teachers  acting  under  these  influences,  and  in  obedience  to 
pressure,  such  subjects  as  mathematics  and  longo  pont  inter ctdlo 
science,  then  moaern  languages,  then  history  find  geography 
were  successively  introduced.  But  latterly  a  momentous  and 
far  more  satisfactory  state  of  feeluig  has  grown  up  among 
schoolmasters,  viz.,  that  it  should  be  the  aim  in  choosing 
subjects  for  the  training  of  the  mental  powers  to  keep  in  view 
the  reauirements  of  children  as  distinct  from  youths,  and  to 
adapt  tne  teaching  to  the  particular  stage  the  mind  has  reached 
at  a  given  age,  so  as  to  encourage  its  activities  in  their  right 
order.  It  may  be  imagined  how  distasteful  to  a  man  imbued 
with  these  ideas  must  oe  the  present  feverish  attempt  to  push 
on  the  sharp  boys  to  a  premature  excellence  in  classics,  at  the 
cost  of  other  subjects  now  recognised  as  equally  important,  and 
to  find  that,  do  what  he  will,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
confine  the  specialization  to  the  few,  but  that  it  extends  to  a 
large  number  of  others  for  whom  it  is  manifestly  most  injurious. 
There  are  many  young  boys  whose  minds  are  so  ill-jMlaptcd  to 
gain  profit  from  language  lessons  that  many  teachers  must  feel 
impelled  to  minj^le  with  the  Latin  or  Greek  grammar  some 
intellectual  exercises  of  a  totally  different  kind,  not  less  exacting 
but  appealing  to  the  reasoning  powei-s  in  a  different  way.  Such 
are  mathematics,  geography,  and  manual  exercises.  The  last 
subject  has  only  lately  been  recognised  as  an  important  means 
(rf  training  the  intellect,  but  there  is  little  doubt  among  those  who 
have  heard  the  arguments  of  Prof  Armstrong,  Prof.  Reichel,  and 
Mr.  Rooper,  that  not  only  is  delicate  manual  work  of  great 
assistance  to  the  growth  of  the  brain,  but  also  that  it  is  most 
beneficial  between  the  ages  of  9  and  16.  Again,  a  great  deal 
might  b& said  about  the  claims  of  music  on  the  time  of  pre*"- 
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Earatory  school  boys,  not  only  aB  a  beautiful  exercise  in  ttselt, 
lit  one  which  tends  to  lift  and  purify  the  life  of  eiich  little 
community  as  a  whole ;  and,  moreover,  mi  being  a  subject  which 
if  neglected  in  early  years  cannot  be  taken  up,  like  drawing  for 
instance,  later  on.  And  IwHitlen  iliestj  distinct  and  spocnal  claims 
there  in  the  wider  question,  how  far  the  truly  eduwituig  and 
refining  intluenee  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Pivparatory  School 
h  marred  by  the  narrowness  uf  thi^  studies  and  their  unsuit- 
ability  to  a  large  number,  and  by  the  rigidity  of  the  time  table  into 
which  so  much  of  very  special  teaching  lios  w  be  fitted  t  For 
the  inaJDrity  of  little  boys  quite  trash  from  homo  there  would 
secuitobc  something  incongruous  and  unwholesome  in  the  mere 
fact  of  cxannnaticms  to  which  large  money  prizes  are  attached 
being  in  any  way  an  object  of  general  endeavoiu-.  At  any  rate 
the  grand  cfirticulty  of  approximating  to  the  ide^l  of  learn mg  tor 
the  mere  sake  of  tnowledge  and  progress  in  brain  power  nni^it 
obviously  be  enhanced  by  tne  fact  of  examinations  looming  ahead 
of  every  boy,  for  which,  or  rather  in  the  direction  of  whichj  every 
boy  is  being  pushed  on,  quite  irrespective  of  his  aptitudes  for  the 
particular  studies  which  are  required.  It  Is  not  uncommonly 
urged  that  this  tone  of  misgiving  is  out  of  pla<;o  in  retcrence  to 
such  yoiuig  boys  who  work  simply  been  use  their  parents  wish  it, 
unconscious  of  "  the  larger  hojKv"  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
ignore  the  j^nidual  Hteady  inrtut.nitie  of  commercinlism  *m  tlie 
boy's  view  ot  life  ;  it  seems  on  the  other  hand  pretty  ecrtain  that 
long  before  it  wovild  he  avowed  the  very  young  student  in  pretty 
well  aware  of  the  mundane  inotive  at  wtJi'k,  imd  in  any  uase  the 
objection  has  no  weight  whatever  tigainst  tl»e  indubitable  fact 
that  h>c  the  result  on  the  Itoy's  view  of  learning  what  it  may,  the 
uionotonous  rigidity  of  the  curriinilum  works  nusi^hicvously  on 
the  majority  of  boys  who  are  not  s|>eeia)ly  tittcd  for  the 
partiiMdai"  studies  necessiu"y  for  the  scholarship  examination. 

Thus,  the  request  proftefed  again  and  again  by  the  Association 
of  Head  Masters  of  Preparatory  Hcliools,  that  some  change  be 
made  in  the  entrance  scholarship  examinations,  allowing  due 
recognition  of  other  suVjjectJi  than  the  one  for  which  the  scholar- 
shipB  are  now  awarded,  seenis  to  have  much  sense  in  it.  The  head 
masters  take  their  stand  011  what  one  would  imagine  to  Ije  an 
incontrovertible  prineiplc,  vii^.,  that  specialization  in  the  Pre* 
paratory  School  age  (i.^.,  mider  14)  is  undesirable.  They  then 
point  oiu  that  under,  present  arrangements  it  is  absolutely 
unavoidable,  the  constrauiing  cause  being  the  vahie  set  on  classics 
for  a  classical  scholarship  and  on  mathematics  lor  a  mathematical 
scholarship,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  other  subjects  admirably 
well  fitted  for  voimg  boys,  such  as  French,  history,  and  geography. 
True,  these  sulyjects  are  asked  for,  and  questions  are  set,  but  it 
has  long  been  Ibund  out  that  the  answere  are  either  not  marked 
at  all,  or  so  low  that  it  still  pays  a  trainer  to  drop  them  altogether 
for  the  last  eighteen  montlis  of  the  Ixiy's  prepiratory  school 
career.  This  means  that  a  boy  barely  twelve  \e4irs  old  will  discon- 
timf*  all  but  a  modicum  of  mathematics  and  other  subjects,  and 
lii^  pressed  on  in  Latin   verses  and   Greek   sentences  aRd   the 
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tmins^  of  dirticult  classical  aiithnrs,  till,  hy  the  time  h<?  i*^  l^J, 
he  is  able  ty  pnKluee  remarkably  s^kilfii I  liils  of' tntnslation,  but 
is  contentodly  ignorant  of  English  and  other  history,  and  has  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  shape,  ^\z^,  and  quality  of  the 
dimtrias  of  the  habiUible  globe,  antl  perham  more  injurious 
11,  does  not  know  whether  the  Reforni  Bill  eanie  liefore  the 
Magna  Charta,  or  the  sense  of  cither. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  head  mastei-s  of  the  large 
Public  Schools  would  refiise  to  recognise  the  gravity  of  these 
eonsidenations  if  once  they  were  ptit  fairly  before  them.  But  it 
seems  clear  that  in  some  quarters  tradition  exercises  a  powerful 
sway.  Hen  s  minds  are  charged  with  the  memories  of  days  \ehen 
the  classical  curriculiini  was  only  gi^udgingly  giving  place  to  one 
or  two  studies  which  were  to  be  rogarded  as  intrusive  and  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  main  subject.  And  so  it  comes  about  that 
while  the  Preparatory  School  masters*  plea  has  been  cordially 
aduntteil  by  some,  others  still  hold  on  to  their  former  position, 
or  only  modify  it  by  making  it  woi^sc;  that  i-s  to  my,  they  aflniit 
other  subjects^  such  as  French  and  mat  hematics,  into  the  exami- 
nation for  a  classical  scholai'shipj  hot  continue  to  sot  paj>ers  in 
Latin  and  Greek  of  the  same  stiffness  as  Iveforc,  thus  rendering 
the  congestion  and  pressure  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  worse 
than  ever.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  a  verv  small 
minonty  of  the  most  import-ant  PubUc  Schools  act  in  tfcis  way 
the  effect  is  unich  the  same  as  if  all  did,  only  rather  worse. 
Supposing  the  five  most  iuiportant  schools  examined  in  advanced 
Greek  and  Litin,  the  Prepai-iitory  Schools  could  ignore  all  the 
other  examinations  and  make  their  cumculum  almost  entirely 
cljissical  from  top  to  bottom.  But  suppjsi ng  one  only  of  these 
tive  insists  on  arlvanced  classics,  and  the  ruber  four  curtail  the 
Greek  and  mark  French,  u tat  hematics,  ami  Knglish  grauunar 
fairly  high,  the  Preparatory  Scliools  arc  at  once  reduced  to 
gniTc  embantissment-s.  Tliey  must  bo  as  classical  as  possible  to 
linit  A,  aitd  both  classical  and  semi-modern  to  suit  B,  C,  1>,  and 
EL  And,  indeed,  this  sc»t>ms  to  be  pretty  uuich  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  one  that  cannot  Ik?  lookcfl  ujion  us  very  creditable  to 
the  co-oiierative  pcjwcrs  of  modern  schoolmasters.  It  is  most 
inadetjUHtely  realised  that  the  staiidanl  of  the  Cireek  pafier 
and  of  the  Latin  verses,  set  at  either  Eton  or  Rugliy  or 
Winchest-er,  attect«  the  whf»)e  work  of  at  least  scven-t.cnths  of 
the  classc*s  in  alxait  100  Preparatory  Schools.  Indeed,  it  is 
hartllv  too  much  to  say  that  it  affects  the  whole  work  of  these 
Dho<»ls.  The  result  is  not  only  that  a  false  ideal  of  learning  is 
Bt  upon  the  pupils  from  their  earliest  years,  but  that  the  hurry 
and  scnrrj*  of  the  preparation  forbids  pitient,  thorough,  anil 
gradual  grounding  even  in  classics,  except  at  the  cost  of  ignoring 
other  Hubje4:^ts,  such  as  manual  training,  music,  mathematics, 
and  English  grammar  (to  say  nothing  of  nistory,  geographv,  and 
French),  wliich  the  preparatory  masters  are  snpp.irted  by  aU 
01  pert  e<lucationists  in  declaring  to  lie  thoroughly  suited  to 
children  between  8  and  14.  Wliat»  then,  is  the  reiison  of  the 
immoveable  attitude    taken    up    by  the    conservative    Public 
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Schools  f  Ir  is  tliat  fomiorly  the  gmiinding  in  Latin  nnrl  Greek 
was  better  than  n  is  tiuvv,  and  the  misgiving'  is  fell  )iy  men  who 
prize  tlieclnssk'HalM^vc'  M  snlije^^ts,  lest  thiselamourbe  iii  rtJuliLy 
an  atUick  *^n  elassit^s  tintk^r  the  tspeciotis^  plea  of  *' no  speciab- 
ZEtion."  And  some  flight  colour  is  given  to  this  notion  becaiia^ 
the  Prepare  tx>ry  Schools  niidfinbtedly  tlo  request  that  the  Gre 
standard  should  lie  lowered,  and  other  suljjects  marked  which  aF 
now  ignorecl  But  there  is  another  and  worthier  interpretation 
of  this  wish.  It  is  that  ivs  mathamatics,  French,  eta,  are  felt  by 
those  who  have  moat  right  to  an  opinion  to  be  snitable  subjects 
for  little  l>oys,  the  preparatory  teachers  ask  that  these  subjects 
be  not  eniwdf^d  out  ny  the  fUsprtjpoitir^natc  tirdC  net^essarily 
given  to  clafssics  ;  also  that  not  tmly  shoidd  timc^  he  allowed  tlittiu 
bur  that  they  be  em -on  raged  in  t\w  only  practical  way,  viz,,  by 
being  I  liar  ki.Hl  in  the  Kntranee  Scdn^Lirship  Kxnininations,  Sup- 
pose a  te/icher  is  c*mvineed  on  pnrelv  etliK^jitioTial  groinul.s  that 
this  enlarged  range  of  subjects  is  gtMid  for  iMiys  of  a  certain  age^ 
woult]  not  tliis  be  his  natural  method  of  prot^ednre  i  And  if 
that  bo  so,  it  is  nnre^isonable  t,r>  suspeet  any  other  motive  than 
the  educational  one,  esi>eeiaily  as  many  uf  the  gentlemen  who 
ask  for  the  modern  subjects  are  thorough  classical  scholars 
themselves.  Moreover,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  crities  of  this  movement  between  a  curtjiilment 
of  a  boys  knowledge  uf  one  subject  at  14  years  of  age  and 
the  stunting  of  liis  learning  for  good  and  all 

The  question  that  requires  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view,  and 
wliicli  xmy  often  is  altogether  IJurred,  is  this :  Supposing  that 
for  the  harmonious  development  of  a  buy  s  miufl  it  is  thought 
advisable  that  be  should  nat  begin  Ijatin  verses  till  he  is  four- 
teen, will  he  be  less  skilftd  in  that  art  at  nineteen  tlian  if  lie^ 
liegan  at  eleven  ;'  ConuTion  sense  sihmus  to  answer  thai  there 
would  be  no  pen'e]>tible  dilVerence,  aurl  the  sfime  remark 
applios  in  adv]u^ce<l  (h^ek,  such  as  Xenojdion*s  Helletiica  or  the 
iiarrati  ve  of  Thiirydides.  "These  consi4  l<Ta!  ions  are  just  suthrirnt 
to  dispose  of  any  theory  ihiU  the  iriovement  on  the  part  of  the 
i'reparativi'V  Schools  Associalicm  is  a  vi*iled  attaek  on  classics. 

But  the  answer  tn  thc^  contention  that  boys  conte  to  the  Public 
Schools  Irss  well  gromnbd  Qum  thi'V  win'*'  (iiirtv  years  ago,  is 
ofaditHerent  kind.  Thr  tart,  ifiuugh  it  ishardlv  p^ssibh*  to  ])rove  it 
owing  to  thr  great  Jih*nition  that  has  taken  plam  in  I  be  eiitmnr^e 
exatninution  system,  may  at  ouc'c  \h'  admitted,  i>eraiise  the  I're- 
pamtory  SchtJol masters  [lut  it  forward  jtsnne  <if  their  dtttit^ulties. 
They  jnciin  that  piililie  opiuion  has  forc«.^d  them  to  midert^ikt* 
far  njore  subjects  tlian  nsrtl  to  be  taught  to  little  boys,  and  that 
if  the  s^ime  standard  in  the  ol<l  sohjeets  is  insisteil  on  as  was 
roiichetl  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  obviously  iumossible  for  the 
teaching  to  be  as  thorough  as  it  wi^ts.  Either  the  modern 
subjects  nmst  be  scamped,  or  the  teiw^'hing  of  classier  will  become 
tnore  and  more  a  rapid  lifting  of  the  cleverer  l)oys  over 
dirttcvdties  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  show  of  solitl  know- 
ledge, which  from  the  naiure  ot  tlie  case  they  tmnnot  possess. 
And  if  ii  br  urgcrj  liy  the  elassit^d  devijleos  among  the  Public 
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School  headmasters  that  the  training  should  still  be,  as  it  once 
was,  almost  exclusively  classical,  the  answer  is  that  these  very 
head  masters  have  themselves  urged  in  the  Preparatory  Schoofs 
khe  modem  subjects  which  they  now  consider  an  intrusion  and 
a  nuisance.  At  a  recent  Head  Masters'  Conference  there  were 
no  less  than  two  expressions  of  opinion  which  may  be  taken  as 
instances.  The  first  was  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar.  The  meeting  appeared  to  be  strondy  in  favour  of 
advocating  increased  attention  to  this  subject.  Meantime,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  of  all  subjects  this  was  emphatically  one  which 
ought  to  be  begun  at  a  very  early  age,  and  if  this  were  agreed  to 
it  would  be  another  fresh  recommendation  to  the  Preparatory^ 
Schools  to  enlarge  their  curriculum,  i.f?.,  another  justification  for 
the  protest  against  the  present  ultra-classical  entrance  scholar- 
ship examinations  No  exception  whatever  was  taken  to  this 
\'iew.  But  the  other  discussion  was  even  more  significant.  The 
mover  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  increased  attention  for  music 
expressly  insisted  that  no  great  improvement  could  be  expected 
till  the  Preparatory  Schools  taught  reading  music  in  class,  and 
trained  the  best  voices,  and  that  to  do  this  these  entrance 
examinations  must  be  modified,  so  as  to  allow  more  time  before 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Not  only  did  no  one  demur,  but  the 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  next  twenty  or  thirty  years  will  decide  the  question 
whether  the  grave  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things  will  be 
remedied  by  enlightened  co-operation  among  difierent  orders  of 
teachersor  not.  The  remedy  would  appear  to  lie  in  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent  Joint  Examination  Committee,  consisting  of  Public 
and  Preparatory  School  headmasters,  whose  Inisiness  it  would  be 
to  determine  something  of  a  proportion  between  the  different 
subjects,  the  limits  of  ditticulty  in  such  a  subject  as  Greek,  and 
so  on.  Of  course,  this  would  be  a  long  step  towards  a  systema- 
tization  of  the  whole  scheme  of  entrance  scholarship  examina- 
tions, and  it  will  be  felt  at  once  that  this  prospect  is  not  one 
which  commends  itself  to  the  English  mincT.  In  education  up 
to  the  present  time  we  have  acquiesced  in  a  great  deal  of  chaos 
so  long  as  it  was  an  indiciition  ot  individual  liberty,  and  the  gain 
of  symmetry  and  system  has  never  been  highly  rated.  But 
what  men  mncy  they  do  clearly  understand  is  the  mischief  of 
uniformity  in  methods  and  training,  and  of  the  attempt  to  turn  . 
out  a  number  of  young  human  beings  on  the  same  pattern. 

It  is  probable  that  the  power  of  these  alanns  will  for  many 
years  prevent  the  formation  of  any  such  committee  as  is  here 
suggested.  But  there  are  one  or"  two  remarks  to  be  made  in 
conclusion  which  may  serve  to  place  the  matter  in  a  less  con- 
troversial light. 

It  is  asserted  that  any  such  system  would  curtail  the  Uberty 
of  the  teachers.  To  estimate  the  force  of  this  we  must  know 
what  teachers  are  meant  and  what  exact  kind  of  liberty 
is  threatened.  The  liberty  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  public 
schoohnasters    is    very    great,  \>y    the    preparatory    masters 
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small  and  (hvindliu^^.  Now,  as  the  former  aro  in  no  way 
conccriied  by  ttiis  propo,snI,  we  may  laive  tlioin  on  one  .side, 
and  the  question  narmwn  itseU'  down  to  this:  Ls  the 
liberty  Jit  proseut  enjoyed  by  preparatory  toiichers  surticiently 
vahiablc  to  he  worth  the  inanifokl  evils  of  the  reigning 
confusion,  eind  if  so  how  would  it  compare  with  that  which 
would  still  be  retauied  by  them  under  the  new  system  t 
The  answer  m  simple  enough.  In  so  far  as  the  liberty  of  a 
teacher  is  hampered  by  a  rigid  examination  to  that  extent 
exactly  is  he  hampered  now.  But  thero  m  one  signiticant 
difference  between  thhigs  as  they  are  and  as  they  would  Ije, 
At  present  the  Preparatory  School  master's  work  is  narro^vly 
prescribed  for  hini  by  authoritie!>  over  whom  he  has  no  sort  (jf 
control,  and  in  whose  counsek  lie  has  no  share.  Under  the  now 
system  the  scheme  of  examinations  for  which  he  would  work  would 
be  one  which  he  himself  has  had  some  indirect  share  in  fniming. 
Which  does  he  prefer  t  It  is  true  that  this  description  n{ 
the  present  position  is  not  exhaustive.  It  is  not  one  exjimimitton 
hut  an  indehnite  number  which  he  has  now  to  keep  before  him, 
and  an  aggregate  of  subjects  which  sliows  an  alarnun^  tendenry 
to  increase.  ^  that  there  is  a  Jipecies  of  liberty  whicli  he 
enjoys  more  perhaps  under  the  present  system  than  under  any 
that  may  tJike  its  place.  As  lon^  as  the  present  hi^h  standard  of 
classics  t^ontinnos  he  lias  a  considerable  lilxn-ty  tjt  choice  before 
him  with  refereneo  to  the  numerous  *' modern"  suhjeets,  for  while 
it  is  obvioiLsly  certain  that  lie  can't  teach  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  them  all  thoroughly,  it  is  a  matter  entirely  at  his  own 
discretion  which  nf  them  he  ignores  or  scyimps,  and  to  what 
extent.  The  liberty  in  short  whicli  he  still  enjoys  is  merely  that 
of  choosing  in  what  pHrticiilftrs  the  mental  trainmg  he  oftei^s  is  to 
l>0  imperfect..  The  constraint  under  wliic-h  he  works  is  that 
which  compels  him  to  acquiesce  in  gi'avo  iuiperfection,  when 
easy  and  certain  improvements  are  within  his  reach,  the  ho|>e  ol' 
attaining  wliieh  depejids  on  coimsels  in  whicli  he  has  no  voice. 
It  can  harrlly  I»e  said  tJiat  the  liberty  which  is  said  to  he 
imperilled  is  a  very  precious  possession. 

Neither  again  is  the  alarm  aliout  boys  being  turned  out  on 
one  pattern  a  whit  more  substantial.  The  propasal  is  that 
certam  subjects  should  be  chosen,  and  a  certain  limit  tixed  to 
each.  There  the  rigid  nniforniity  ends;  and  it  has  to  be 
observed  that  under  the  present  condition  of  things  the 
obnoxious  fact  of  limitation  already  exists.  There  is  a  point  in 
unseen  translation  beyond  which  no  papers  ever  go ;  and  if  Greek 
Iambics  were  suddenly  set  it  w^iuld  oe  felt  that  the  examination 
had  become  an  absurtlity.  The  indictment  against  the  present 
system  is  not  that  there  are  Ihuits,  but  that  the  limit.s  are 
arbitrary  and  vuriahle,  and  that  the  addition  of  five  or  six 
subject-s  to  the  examination  has  made  no  ditterence  in  the 
standard  of  those  that  were  there  before.  It  is  difticult  to 
believe  that  the  reform  of  this  evil  c^an  have  any  relation  what- 
ever to  (he  *■  one  pattern  *'  argument.  Indeetl,  tne  two  subjecta, 
if  careful ly  thought  ab(jm,  an*  s<*on  ti>  1m*  si*parai*>d  hy  an  alniast 
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infinite  gulf.    An  examination  by  ceasing  to  be  a  chaos  is  not  at 
once  endowed  with  any  power  to  stunt  individuality. 

The  question  doubtless  demands  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
discussion,  and  it  is  in  yiew  of  such  discussion  that  it  has  seemed 
well  to  point  out  the  absolute  irrelevance  of  two  topics  which 
are  sure  to  be  introduced,  and  which,  if  introduced,  will  turn  the 
discussion  into  a  controversy  probably  acrimonious,  and  certainly 
barren. 

E.  Lyttelton. 
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EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Their  Character  and  Effect  on   the  Educational  Work 
OF  Preparatory  Schools. 


I. 

Most  of  the  Public  Schools  offer  scholarships  which  are  com- 
peted for  by  boys  at  Preparatory  Schools  or  by  the  younger  boys 
already  in  the  schools. 

Separate  Houses  for  Scfiolars. 

Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster  provide  in  each  ciise  a 
sepjirate  house  (called  the  College)  for  their  70  scholars,  the  fees 
for  these  scholars  at  Winchester  are  £21  per  annum  and  at 
Kton  £20  10s. 

Value  of  Scholarships  and  how  Provided. 

The  ordinary  fees  for  a  bov  at  Winchester  are  £126  per  annum, 
and  at  Eton  £186  10s. 

At  the  other  public  schools,  amounts  varying  from  £100  per 
annum  to  £20  per  annum,  in  some  cjises  for  two  years,  in  others  for 
the  whole  school  course,  are  deducted  from  the  fees.  In  no  other 
schools  than  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster  do  the  scholars 
live  sepirately  from  the  other  boys,  they  are  distributed  among 
the  various  houses. 

These  scholarships  are  provided  by  endowments,  liut  in  some 
CiLses  the  housem.astei*s  are  obliged  to  take  a  certain  mimber  of 
scholars  at  reduced  fees. 

OiuECT  OF  Scholarships. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  attract  clever  boys,  and  the  examina- 
tion on  which  the  scholars  are  elected  is  regulated  with  this  end. 
WTiatever  may  have  bt^en  th(^  original  purpose  of  the  endow- 
ments out  of  which  these  scholarships  are  provided,  thoy  are 
practically  emploved  at  the  present  time  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
supplv  of  boys  wlio  will  do  their  Public  School  credit  by  obtain- 
ing ifniversity  or  Army  distinctions.  At  a  few  schools,  noUibly 
at  Marlborough,  the  Scholarships  go  chiefly  to  boys  already  in 
the  school.  In  this  case  it  must  eitner  be  assumed  that  a  prefer- 
ence is  shown  for  boys  already  in  the  school  or  that  these  bovs 
are  so  prepared  as  to  have  a  better  chance  than  outsiders  in  the 
particular  examination,  or  that  the  teaching  of  yoiing  boys  in 
the  lower  form  is  better  than  at  Preparatory  Schools.  The  fact 
may  be  naturally  used  as  an  inducement  to  parents  to  send 
boys  young  to  Marlborough  instead  of  to  a  Preparatory  School. 
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At  Winchester  nn^l  FAxm  ?uid  uiaiiy  other  Puhlic  Schools,  the 
ejcammation  is  chiefly  cooclucted  tiy  outside  exuminers.  At 
Rugby  aiid  Marlborough  a  committee  of  masters  sit  and  look 
over  the  papers  and  decide  the  elections.  All  schools  demand  a 
certificate  of  moral  character  before  electing  a  boy  to  a  Scholar- 
ship ;  but  l>eyond  this  no  information  as  to  charac^tor  or  attain- 
ments on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  the  pre%^ioua  training 
of  the  candidates  has  any  weight,  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Rn^by 
publish  tlie  names  only  of  the  scholars-elect  without  mentioning 
the  schools  they  come  From.  Almost  all  the  other  schools  publisu 
the  names  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  from  which  the  suoeessful 
candidates  come. 

Methods  of  Examinatiok, 

The  mode  of  ex*iniinfition  and  of  eleetion  on  the  results  of  exa- 
mination %'ary  very  much  at  the  difierent  schools. 

Selection — Two  Svwiemw, 

There  are  two  principles  of  selection  which  are  typilie*l  host 
perhaps  at  Winchester  and  at  Rnghy. 

One  is  (a)  that  of  electing  on  an  aggregate  of  marks  obtained 
on  papers  in  Classics,  Englisn  (History,  Geography,  and  Divinity), 
Mathematics,  and  French  ;  this  is  tlie  case  at  Winchester-  Tne 
other  (h)  that  of  election  for  siiecial  merit  in  a  particular  subject, 
with  or  witlumt  easy  qualifying  pipers  on  one  i>r  more  of  the 
other  subjects.     This  is  the  syKtem  at  Rugby. 

In  the  (>/)  systcui  papers  are  set  iu  the  kvur  subjects  mentioned 
above  up  to  suc^h  a  staiidrUHl  that  otdy  ^mod  Ifoys  will  get  any 
apprecialje  uiarks  hv  any  pa  tier.  In  this  way  a  smattoHng  or 
Kuj^erlicial  knovs  ledge  is  niaae  useless.  The  "  all  round  "good 
lK>y  will  l>eat  the  boy  vvhi>  is  only  good  at  one  subject,  even 
thtMigh  the  latter  may  be  somewhat  better  in  that  subject  than 
the  other  l)oy.  'ITiis  system  encourages  teaching  at  the 
Preparatory  8ehools  in  the  four  subjects  mentioned,  and 
disctiurages  dropping  some  subjects  to  specialise  iu  one. 

In  the  (//)  s}'stem  the  election  is  either  for  Chissics,  or  for 
Mathematics,  of  for  Modern  Languages.  In  this  the  inducement 
is  to  gt*t  l>oys  up  to  a  verj'  Ciisy  l>ass  standard  iu  Classics  or 
Freneli,  and  to  give  extra  time  and  attention  to  Mathenmties 
or  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  on  Chissics,  taiching 
merely  up  to  a  ptxss  standard  in  French  and  Mathematics,  or  to 
work  mainly  at  Modern  Languages  and  obtaining  a  pass  stiindard 
in  ehissics  and  mathematics. 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  qualifying  examination  at  all  in  the 
other  subjects,  and  the  election  is  made  purely  for  excellence  in 
the  one  particular  subject. 

Iti  other  crises  the  qualifying  examination  is  a  farce,  and  a  lx)y 
who  has  spent  practically  all  his  time  on  Classics  m  not  dis- 
qualified because  he  has  not  been  taught  any  Euclid  or  Algebm ; 
nor  is  the  boy  who  has  dotie  a  good  piper  in  Conic  Sections  and 
Trigonometrj'  rejected  because  nis  Lathi  Grammar  is  weak. 
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In  the  two  systems  the  following  would  be  the  results  : — 


Classics. 


Max  500 

A.  450 

B.  50 

C.  350 

D.  300 


Mathematics. 


French. 


250 
50 
220 
100 
160 


100 
20 
20 
60 
80 


English  (History 

Geograpny,  and 

Divinity). 

100 
20 
20 
60 
80 


In  the  (a)  system  the  order  would  be     1.    D.  620. 

2.  C.  570. 

3.  A.  540. 
.     „  .             „                „                    4.     B.  310. 

Whilst    in    the    (b)  system   A  would  get  a  scholarship 
for  Classics,  and  B  would  get  one  for  Blathematics  ; 
whilst  C  and  D  would  be  beaten. 

The  results  would  probably  in  neither  case  diflerentiate  the 
abilities  of  the  four  boys,  but  merely  the  methods  of  training 
adopted.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  if  D  and  C  had  specialised 
and  A  and  B  worked  "  all  round,"  the  results  would  have  been 
reversed.  Probably  all  the  four  boys  were  about  on  an  equality 
in  brain  power — the  difference  is  arrived  at  by  differences  of 
teaching.  In  the  (a)  case  the  Public  Schools  Authorities  prefer 
that  boys  shoidd  be  trained  "  all  round  "  during  their  preparatory 
sti^ ;  in  the  (b)  case  it  Ls  preferred  that  they  should  specialise. 
The  following  papers  set  in  the  entrance  scholarship  examina- 
tions at  Eton,  Marlborough,  Rossall,  Rugby  and  Winchester  in 
1899  will  exemply  better  than  any  other  mode  of  description  the 
standard  wquired  and  the  Preparatory^  curriculum  that  such  a 
standard  necessitates . 

The  limits  of  age  are  as  follows : — 

Eton,  A  imder  14;  B  under  13. 

Marlborough,  Senior  imder  15i ;  Jun.or  under  14i. 

Rossall,  Senior  under  15;  Junior  under  14. 

Rugby,  under  15,  but  the  pipers  are  set  mainly  with  a 
view  to  well-Uiught  boys  between  13  and  14. 

Winchester,  under  14  and  under  13. 


I.— CLASSICS 


-9  a.m. 


Eton  College  Election,  1899.— Tuesday,  July  4th,  7- 
A  under  14. — B  under  13. 

FOR  LATIN   PROSE.. 

I  have  long  since  avowed  my  belief  that,  in  accordance  with 
God's  purpose,  each  nation  of  the  earth  possesses  a  peculiar 
character  adapted  to  the  duties  assigned  to  each  in  the  great 
scheme  of  human  affairs. 
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Thus  to  Fiimce  wjis  up  pointed  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  nian- 
kiud  the  duty  of  civilit^ing  the  European  world.  To  England  it 
has  been  given  to  guide  all  other  stutus  to  coniniercial  weahh.  to 
exeellenee  in  the  nsefiil  acts  of  life,  and  to  politic  til  lil^erty.  Bui 
to  Gennany  wjus  delegated  tlie  highest  and  liohlesL  trU4it.  For 
in  Germany  we  revere  the  mother  of  nations,  the  rofomicr  of 
eornipted  religion,  the  }n'eserver  of  the  lilM?rties  and  indewndenco 
of  I  tie  repuhlie  oi"  nations.  Weakened  1  a.s  she  hiis  Wen  for 
aggressive  war  by  the  division  of  her  territory  into  so  niiiny 
states,  yet  in  that  very  weakness  she  lias  found  her  strength  in 
tlie  beneficent  career  she  was  destined  to  pursue,  Our  ii^e  has 
seen  her  as.siun]>tion  of  Iier  proper  place  in  the  repuhlie  of  letters, 
and  we  ounielves  arc  witnesses  how,  in  this  new  sphere  of  dis- 
linetion,  j^^he  ha.s  exhibited  tlie  same  strength  wliich  naire  than  a 
ihousiind  years  ago  enabled  her  to  lay  iu  this  island  the  basiti  of 
government,  of  wlueh,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselveij,  a  thotimmd 
years  will  scarcely  see  the  overthrow. 


Marlbuhucgu  CtJLhEtiE  ScuuLAK8Hirs.^une,  1899, 

LATIN    I'ROSE. 

A.—Ftn*  'Heiiiom  inihj. 

Even  in  the  H^aise  of  ('<nunions,  be  was,  t»n  one  oceasiun 
during  this  session,  assiiiled  with  an  insoleiiee  and  nialiee  wliieh 
called  forth  the  indignation  of  men  of  all  jiarties;  but  he  endured 
the  outrage  with  majestic  pitienee.  In  his  younger  tlavs  he  had 
Iwien  hut  tiK)  prompt  to  retidiate  on  those  who  attaekod  him ; 
hot  now,  eonseious  of  his  great  ser\'ices,  and  of  the  spiice  whit^h 
he  tilletl  in  the  eyes  of  all  nmnkind,  he  would  not  stoop  to 
pei'sonal  squabbles.  '*  This  is  no  i^eason,"  he  wud,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Spanish  war.  "  for  altercation  and  recrimination.  A  day 
lia.s  aiTt^ed  when  every  Englishman  should  stand  forth  for  his 
e*nnitrv.  Arm  the  whole;  lie  tjne  peoi)le ;  foim't  everything 
but  the  publit",  I  set  yon  the  example.  Harassecl  by  slandenrrs, 
sinking  under  pain  ami  dise^Lse,  fur  i\w  \m\\\\v  I  forget  both  my 
wrungH  atid  inv  intirniitie.s  f*  On  a  genend  review  of  his  life,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  bis  genius  and  virtue  never  f^hone  with 
so  pure  an  effiilgenee  as  during  the  session  of  I7(i2. 

B. — Fur  Janiun^  mdtf. 

Wlien  the  advance  of  spring  allowed  the  troops  to  move, 
Caesiir  t -ailed  a  council  of  (laUie  chiefs.  He  said  nothing  of  the 
information  which  had  reached  him  respecting  their  correspfintl- 
ence  with  these  new  invaders,  hut,  with  his  usual  swiftness  of 
decision,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  act  without  waiting  for  dis- 
atfeetion  to  show  itself  He  advanced  at  once  to  the  Ardennes, 
where  he  was  met  by  envoys  from  the  German  camp.  They  said 
that  they  had  lieen  expelled  from  their  ctauitry,  and  had  eume  to 
Gaul  in  senrch  of  a  home ;  they  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
Romans ;  if  Caesar  would  protect  them  and  give  them  lands. 
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they  promised  to  be  useful  to  him ;  if  he  refused  their  alliance, 
they  declared  that  they  would  defend  themselves.  They  had 
flea  before  the  Suebi,  for  the  Suebi  were  the  first  nation  m  the 
world ;  the  immortal  gods  were  not  a  match  for  the  Suebi ;  but 
they  were  afraid  of  no  one  else,  and  Caesiir  might  choose  whether 
he  would  have  them  for  friends  or  foes. 


RossALL  ScuooL  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION.— March,  1899. 

FOR   LATIN   PROSE. 

For  Senioi'8  only. 

Such  an  opportunity  was  found  but  too  easily.  The  Sedicini. 
a  Sabellian  tribe  between  Campania  and  Latium,  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  Samnites  and  received  help  from  the  Campjani. 
But  even  the  two  peoples  united  were  not  equal  to  the  Samnites. 
On  Mount  Tifata,  a  natural  stronghold  near  Capua,  the  Samnites 
established  themselves,  devastated  the  country,  and  defeated  the 
Campani  as  often  as  they  ventured  to  meet  them  in  the  field. 
These  in  their  distress  now  turned  to  Rome,  and  asked  and 
received  Roman  help ;  and  thus  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites 
met  for  the  first  time  as  enemies  in  open  war.  The  Romans  had 
been  allied  with  the  Samnites  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Of 
what  nature  the  alliance  wjus  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  probable 
that  it  was  formed  not  merely  for  friendship's  siike,  but  tor  some 
definite  purpose. 

For  Jwniorti  only. 

Yet  the  Mercii  repeatedly  assembling  stood  forward  to  resist, 
and  if  the  king  would  but  come  and  command  whither  they  were 
to  march,  and  bring  with  him  the  leading  men  of  Londiniimi, 
they  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  country.  But  he, 
accustomed  to*^  entrust  his  safety  to  fortificiitions,  and  not  to 
attack  the  enemy,  remained  in  Londinium,  never  venturing  out 
for  fear,  as  he  said,  of  traitors.  Canutus  on  the  other  haiuT  was 
gaining  towns  and  villages  over  to  his  party,  and  was  never  unem- 
ployed, for  he  held  consultations  by  night  and  fought  Ijattles  bv 
day.  Edmundus,  after  long  deliteration,  thought  it  best,  in  such 
an  emergency,  to  recover  if  possible  the  revolted  cities  by  force  of 
arms,  and  brought  over  Utredus,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Humber,  to  the  same  opinion. 


BuGBY  School  Scholarship  Examination. — May,  1899. 

LATIN   PROSE. 

Whilst  the  Emperor  lay  at  Antioch,  the  punishment  of  some 
soldiers  excited  a  sedition  in  the  legion  to  which  they  belonged. 
Alexander  ascended  the  tribunal,  and  with  a  modest  firmness 
represented  to  the  armed  multitude  the  absolute  necessity,  as 
well  as  his  inflexible  resolution,  of  maintaining  the  discipline. 
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which  coiitd  not  be  relaxetl  without  the  njtiu  of  the  Roman  name 
mid  empire.  Their  clamours  iiiterrupteil  his  mild  expostulation. 
** Reserve  your  shouts,"  said  the  undaunted  emperor,  "till  you 
take  the  field  against  the  Persians,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Harmatians.  Be  silent  in  the  presence  of  your  sovereign  and 
benefactor.  Be  silent,  or  I  shtill  no  longer  style  you  soldiers, 
but  eitiifiens,  if  those  indeed  who  disclami  the  laws  of  Rome 
deserve  to  be  nmked  among  the  meatiest  of  the  people/*  His 
threats  inflamed  the  fury  of  the  legion,  and  their  brandished 
arms  already  threatened  his  person.  "  Your  courage/'  he  re- 
sumed,  '*  would  be  more  nobly  displayed  on  the  tield  of  battle :  ma 
you  may  destroy,  you  cannot  intimidate  ;  and  the  severe  justice 
of  the  republic  woidd  punish  your  crime  and  revenge  iny  death/' 
Tlie  legion  still  pemsted  iu  clamorous  sedition,  when  the  emperor 

[pronounced  with  a  load  voice  the  decisive  sentence,  "  Citizens ! 
ay  down  your  arms  and  depart  in  pejice  to  your  respective 
habitations?* 


Winchester  College  Electiux.— Jidy,  1899. 
/T&r  Bot/e  imtkr  13  years  of  age  on  Ist  Jwn€,  1899. 

FUR  LATIN   PROSE, 

During  the  tumuItuouH  scenes  which  followed  Alexanders 
death  his  body  had  lain  in  the  palace  unburied.  Tliere  are 
various  reports  jis  to  the  phiee  selected  for  its  interment, 
Aecording  tc»  one  it  was  to  have  been  transported  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Aiujuou.  But  the  more  probiible  is,  that  it  was 
tletermined  it  should  be  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
ancestors  at  Aegiie.  And  Anstander  the  soothsiiyer  is  stiid  io 
linve  declared  that  it  hail  lieen  revealed  to  him  that  the  land 
where  it  rested  wa-s  destineil  to  be  ever  prosperous  and  secure 
from  invasion  :  which,  however,  was  no  more  than  an  ancient 
Greek  superstition  as  to  the  virtue  of  a  hero  s  relics.  Orders 
were  now  given  to  construct  a  funend  car  worthy  of  these 
precious  remains,  and  tlie  General  Arridaeus  wa«  appointed  to 
escort  them  towanl  the  western  coast. 

For  Btujs  13  i/eciTH  of  ruje  before  Itft  Jmte,  1899, 

FOR   LATIN   PROHE. 

After  Wolfe's  ap[x>intment,  and  on  the  day  preceding  his 
embarkation  for  America,  Pitt,  tlesirous  of  giving  his  la.st  verbal 
instructions,  invited  hini  to  dinner.  As  the  evening  advanced, 
Wolfe — heated,  j>erhaps,  by  his  own  aspiring  tho ugh t.s— broke 
forth  into  a  strain  ol  boastfnlness.  He  drew  his  sword,  he 
rapped  the  table  with  it,  he  flourished  it  round  the  room,  he 
talked  of  the  mighty  things  which  that  sword  was  to  achieve* 
The  minister  sat  aghast  at  an  exhibition  so  im usual  from  any 
man  of  real  sense  and  real  spirit.  And  when  at  last  Wolfe  had 
taken  his  leavej  Pitt  seemed  tor  the  moment  shaken  in  the  high 
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opnion  which  his  deliberate  judgment  had  formed  of  Wolfe  ;  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  arms,  and  exclaimed :  "  Good  Ood  I  that  I 
should  have  entrusted  the  fate  of  the  country  and  of  the 
administration  to  such  hands ! " 


Etoi^  College  Electiok,  1899.— Tuesday,  4th  July 
10.30—12.30. 

LATIN  TRANSLATION. 
A. 

Translate : — 

1.  Ihe  poisoned  priiice  caUs  on  his  friends  to  avenge  his  deaths 
Cffisar  paulisper  ad  spem  erectus,  dein  fesso  corpore,  ubi  finis 
aderat,  aosistentes  amicos  in  hunc  modum  adloauitur :  "  si  fato 
concederem,  iustus  mihi  dolor  etiam  adversus  aeos  asset,  auod 
me  parentibus  liberis  patriae  pnematuro  exitu  raperent.  Nunc 
scelere  Plancinae  interceptus  ultimas  preces  pectoribus  vestris 
relinquo :  Si  quos  spes  mese,  si  quos  propinquus  sanguis,  etiam 

auos  invidia  erea  viventem  movebat,  inlacrimabimt,  quondam 
orentem  et  tot  oellorum  superstitem  muliebri  fraude  cecidisse. 
Erit  vobis  locus  querendi  apud  senatum,  invocandi  leges.  Non 
hoc  prsecipuum  amicorum  munus  est,  prosequi  mortuum  ignavo 

Juestu,  sed  quae  voluerit  meminisse,  quae  mandaverit  exsequi. 
lebunt  Germanicum  etiam  ignoti :  vindicabitis  vos,  si  me 
Sotius  quam  fortunam  meam  fovebatis."  luravere  amici, 
extram  morientis  contingentes,  spiritum  ante  quam  ultionem 
amissuros. 

2.  SiToo  begs  Chr ernes  to  let  the  wedding  take  place. 

Si.    Ausculta  paucis.     Ch.  ausculto ;  loquere  quid  velis. 

Si.    per  te  deos  oro  et  nostram  amicitiam,  Chremes, 
quse  incepta  a  parvis  cum  aetate  adcrevit  simul, 
perque  imicam  gnatam  tuam  et  gnatum  meum, 
cuius  tibi  potestas  siunma  servandi  datur, 
ut  me  adiuves  in  hac  re,  atque  ita  uti  nuptiaa 
fiierant  futurae,  fiant.     Ch.  a,  ne  me  obsecra : 
quasi  hoc  te  orando  a  me  impetrare  oporteat. 
alium  esse  censes  nunc  me  atque  olim  cum  dabam  ? 
si  in  rem  est  utrique  ut  fiant,  arcessi  iube. 
sed  si  ex  ea  re  plus  mali  est  quam  commodi 
utrique,  id  oro  te  in  commune  ut  consulas, 
quasi  ilia  tua  sit  Pamphilique  ego  sim  pater. 

LATIN  TRANSLATION. 

B. 
Translate — 

1.  jEmUivs  restores  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

Pneerat  castris  M.  ^milius,  qui  post  paucos  annos  pontiiex 
maximus  hctvis  est.    Is,  qua  nigam  cemebat    suorum,    cum 
4333.  H 
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prsesidio  omni  occurrit;  et  stare  primo,  deinde  redire  in  pu^am 
lubebat,  pavorpm  et  turpem  fugam  increpans.  Minabatur-exinde, 
in  pemiciem  suam  csecos  mere,  ni  dicto  parerent ;  postremo  dat 
signum  suis,  ut  primes  fiigientium  cfieoant.  Hie  maior  timer 
mmorem  vincit :  ancipiti  coacti  metii  primo  constiterunt ;  deinde 
et  ipsi  redibant  in  pugnam,  et  jErailiiis  cum  sue  prsesidio  effuse 
sequente  regi  acriter  restitit.  Ita  utroque  comu  victores  Romani 
per  acervos  corporum,  quos  in  media  maxime  acie  cumulaverant, 
ubi  et  robur  tortissimorum  virorum  et  arma  gravitate  fugam 
impedierant,  pergunt  ad  castra  diripienda. 

2.  "  We  have  lost  our  best  friend  in  CeLsus." 

Qua3  mihi  de  rapto  tua  venit  epistola  Ceko, 

Protinus  est  lacrimis  umida  facta  mei& 
Quodque  nefas  dictu,  fieri  nee  posse  putavi, 

Iiivitis  oculis  litera  lecta  tua  est. 
Ante  meos  oculos  tanquam  pnesentis  imago 

Ha;ret,  et  exstinctum  vivere  fingit  amor. 
Crede  mihi ;  multos  habejis  cum  di^us  amicos, 

Non  fuit  e  multis  quolibet  ille  mmor ; 
Si  mode  nee  census  nee  clarum  nomen  avorum 

Sed  probitiis  magnos  ingeniumque  facit. 
lure  igitur  lacrimas  Celso  libamus  adempto, 

Cum  fugerem  vivo  quas  dedit  ille  nrihi. 
Carmina  iure  damns  veros  testantia  amores, 

.  Ut  tua  venturi  nomina,  Celse,  legant. 
Hoc  est  quod  possum  Geticis  tibi  mittere  ab  oris 

Hoc  solum  est  istic  quod  liquet  esse  meum. 


Marlborough  College  Senior  (under  15^)  and  Junior 
(under  l^)  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

LATIN  translation. 

I. 

For  Juniors. 

Translate  into  English  : — 

Septentrionalium  partium  gentes  magnis  corporibus  insignes, 
oculis  caeriileis,  comis  ac  barbis  rutilis  erant.  Militiae  ad  labores 
erant  impigri,  domi  segnes ;  ceterum  inediae  quam  sitis,  frifforis 
quam  sous  meridiani  patientiores.  Urbes  contemptui  habeoant 
tamquam  vel  inertibus  receptaculum  vel  furibus  latebras ;  has 
igitur  in  victis  regiouibus  vel  incendio  delebant  vel  situ  delapsuras 
relinquebant ;  neque  vices  nisi  saeculis  deunim  interpositis 
cingendi  mos  inlatus  est.  Suam  quisque  domum  certo  spatio 
circumdabant,  qua  vel  pascerentur  armenta,  vel  si  quibus  agri 
victum  suppetebant,  mulieies  et  servi  culturam  exercerent. 
Vestitus  Germanis,  ut  frigorum  patientia  firmatis,  admodum  erat 
exiguus.  Nempe  ex  humeris  suspendebant  juvenes  venandi  prae- 
mia,  feranim  exuvias ;  faeminae  autem  laneos  amictus  induebant 
mode  plumis,  mode  maculis  pellibusque  variatos. 
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;      ..-  .-    ...    -.■.•     ...  II; 

:      '  For  Seniors, 

An^xagorae  inter  faniiliares  suos  de  natura  rerum  disserenti, 
filii  mortem  nuntiatam  tradunt ;  nihilque  aliud  ab  eo  responsum, 
nisi,  se  ilium  genuiss'e  mortaleni.  Praeclara  vero  vox  et  vcre 
digna,  <juae  a  tanto  viro  emitteretur.  Non  euim  sane  video,  auid 
sapientius  aut  constantiiis  dici  posset.  An  adolescentem  ilium 
esse  mortuum  ?  Fracti  hoc  animi  nee  in  rebus  adversis  admodum 
firmi  si^um  fuisset.  An  angi  sese  non  sua,  sed  filii  causa  ? 
Num  igitur  ignorare  se  fateretur,  quantis  e  malis  elapsus  csset 
filius  ?  An  se  quid^m  dolere,  sed  tamen  humanum  casum 
agnoscere  ?  Ubi  ergo  hominis  gi-avitas,  indicium,  sapicntia  ?  aut 
quomodo  ab  imperitorum  turba  distabit  ?  e  quibus  tamen  saepe 
muiti  neo  iis  rebus  angimtur,  quae  necessario  eveniunt,  nee,  quo 
minus  eveniaht,  quum  communes  omnibus  sint,  labomndum  ullo 
pacto  censcnt. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarship  Examination. — 
Jime,  1899. 

Unseen  Translation. 

No  Dictionaries  allowed. 

latin  translation. 

A. — For  Seniors  only. 

The  Flight  from  Rome. 

Turn  qU8B  tuta  petant,  et  quae  metuenda  velinquant 
Incenti,  quo  quemque  ftigoe  tulit  impetus,  urgent 
Prsecipitem  populum.     Qualis  cum  turbidus  Auster 
Reppulit  a  Libycis  immensum  Syrtibus  aetjiior, 
Fractaque  veliieri  sonuerunt  pondera  mali, 
Desilit  m  fluctus  deserta  puppe  magister, 
Navitaque,  et  nondum  sparsa  compage  carinse 
Naufragium  sibi  quisgue  facit :  sic  urbe  relicta 
In  bellum  fugitur.    Nullum  jam  languidus  aevo 
Evaluit  revocare  parens,  conjuxve  maritum 
FletibuB,  aut  patni,  dubise  dum  vota  salutis 
Conciperent,  tenuere  Lares  ;  nee  limine  quisquam 
Hsesit,  et  extreme  tunc  forsitan  urbis  amat'c 
Plenus  alit  visu  :  niit  irrevocabile  vulgus. 

jB. — For  Juniors  only. 

The  Vision  of  Africanus. 

"  Sed  quo  sis,  Afiricane,  alacrior  ad  lutandum  rempublicam,  sic 
habeto ;  omnibus  qui  patriam  conservarint,  adjuverint,  auserint, 
It^ertum  esse  in  oelo  definitum  locum,  ubi  beati  a^vo  sempitemo 
fruantur/' 

BBc  ego,  etsi  eram  perterritus  non  tam  metu  mortis  quam 
insidianim  a  meis,  qusesivi  tamen,  viveretne  ipse  et  Paullus  pater 
et  alii,  quos  nos  extmctos  arbitraremur. 

4m  h2 


lie 
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"Iramo  rero/*  inquit,  "ii  Tivimt,  qui  ex  coi^rimi  vmculis 
tanquam  e  carcere  oTolaveruiit ;  vestra  rero,  quiB  elicit ur  vita, 
mors  est  quin  tu  aBpicis  ad  Ic  venientem  PauUum  patrem  ? " 
Quein  ubi  \idij  equtdem  vim  lacriraarum  profudi :  ille  aut^m  me 
Gomplexus  atque  osculaiis  Here  prohibebat. 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899* 

LATIN   TRANyLATION. 

Heiiiar^  (wmler  15*) 


Proxima  nocte,  iam  fere  guum  lux  appropinquaret,  ad  illud 
aedificium,  de  quo  an  tea  tUxi,  servi  P.  Fabii  frequenters  arraatique 
vcniunt ;  introitum  ipsi  sibi  vi  manuque  pitetkciunt :  homines 
ma^i  pretii  servos  M.  Tullii  necopmantes  adoriuDtur,  quod 
facile  factu  fuit;  uequc  taui  nuiUos  neque  repugnanteB  multi 
amiati  paratique  occidunt ;  tantunique  odii  crudt^litatisque 
habuerunt,  ut  cis  omnibus  gurgulionibus  iuseetis  relinqucrent, 
ne,  si  quern  scmivivum  spiniritemquo  etiani  reliquissenl.  minor 
is  honos  haberetur ;  praeterea  tectum  villamquc  disturlmnL 
Hiitic  rem  Uim  atroeem,  tam  iiidignam,  uun  rcpentinam  nuntiat 
M,  Tullio  Pliiliuus,  qui  gravit^r  saucius  a  caede  effugerat 

gurgulio  =  '*  throat,"  "  gullet.*' 

B. 

Ut  Ventura  ad  sedes,  cinictos  discedere  tectis 
Dux  iubet,  et  genenuu  compellat.  talibus  ultro: 
"  Bellipotens  Stilicho,  cuius  mihi  robur  in  armis, 
pace  probata  fides,  quid  eiiiiu  per  praelia  gessi 
te  sine  ?  quem  merui  te  non  sudante  triumphum  ? 
Odrjsium  pariter  getico  foodavtmus  Hebrum 
sanguine,  Samiaticas  pariter  prostraviraus  alas, 
Rhipaeaque  sinud  fossos  poiTeximus  artus 
it)  glacio,  stJintemque  rota  sulcavimus  ktrum. 
ergo  age,  me  quomam  caelestis  regia  poscit, 
tu  cuns  succcde  meb :  tu  piguora  sohis 
nostra  fove,  geminos  tu  dextra  protege  fratres. 
Indue  mente  patrem,  crescentes  dilige  fetus, 
ut  ducis,  ut  soceri ;  iam  iam  securus  ad  astra 
te  custode  ferar/' 

Juniors  (under  14.) 

A. 

Inti^r  haeo  Claudius  Publius  legatus  cum  tribus  millibus 
arniatorum  ex  urbe  accurrit :  et  ad  Vesuvium  mont^ni,  quo 
gladiatores  se  receperant,  castris  positis,  aditum  unieuni,  qui 
difticiie  tainen  et  imjieditum  iter  praebebat,  obsediL  Illi,  liullas 
circa  stationes  conspicati,  per  abrupta  caviisque  fauces  cat^nia 
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ex  vite  silvestri  confectis  se  demiserunt,  uno  relicto  qui  deiectis 
annis  postremo  ipse  quoque  descendit.  Dux  eorum,  postquam 
omnes  incolumes  recepit,  soUerti  cum  audacia  statim  ad  castra 
Romana  duxit,  et  improvisi  perciuli  consternatione  ita  terruit 
Claudium,  ut  turpi  fuga  desertis  castris  aliquot  cohortes  quatuor 
et  septuaginta  gladiatoribus  cederent. 

B. 

Ah !  grave  quid  prodest  pondus  niihi  divitis  auri  ? 

arvaqiie  si  findunt  pinquia  mille  bovcs  ? 
Sit  mihi  paupertas  tecum  iucunda,  Neaera ; 

at  sine  te  regum  munera  nulla  volo. 
O  niveam,  quae  te  poterit  mihi  reddere,  lucem  I 

O  mihi  felicem  terque  quaterque  diem  ! 
Nee  me  regna  iuvant,  nee  Lydius  aurifer  amnis, 

nee  quas  terrarum  sustinet  orbis  opes. 
Haec  alii  cupiant ;  liceat  mihi,  paupere  cultu, 

securo  cara  coniuge  posse  frui. 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

LATIN   TRANSLATION. 

1.  Has  postquam  maesto  profudit  pectore  voces, 

Supplicium  saevis  exposcens  anxia  factis, 
Annuit  invicto  caelestum  numine  rector, 
Quo  tunc  et  tellus  atque  horrida  contremuere 
Aequora  concussitque  micantia  sidera  mundus. 
Ipse  autem  caeca  mentem  caligine  Theseus 
Oonsitus  oblito  dimisit  pectore  cuncta, 
Quae  mandata  prius  constanti  mente  tenebat ; 
Dulcia  nee  maesto  sustollens  sijma  parenti 
Sospitem  Erechtheum  se  ostendit  visere  portum. 
At  pater,  ut  summa  prospectum  ex  arce  petebat, 
Anxia  in  assiduos  absumens  lumina  fletus. 
Cum  primum  inflati  conspexit  lintea  veli, 
Praecipitem  sese  scopulorum  e  vertice  jecit, 
Amissum  credens  immiti  Thesea  fato. 

2.  Numidae  equos  conscendunt  et  obequitare  stationibus 
hostimn,  neminem  lacessentes,  coepenmt.  Nmil  prime  adspectu 
contemptius ;  equi  hominesque  paululi  et  graciles,  discinctus  et 
inermis  eques,  praeterquam  quoa  iacula  secum  portat,  equi  sine 
frenis,  deformis  ipse  cursus  rigida  cervice  et  extento  capite 
currentium.  Hunc  contemptum  de  industria  augentes  labi  ex 
equis  et  per  ludibrium  spectaculo  esse.  Itaaue  qui  prime  intenti 
paratique,  si  lacesserentur,  in  stationibus  nierant,  iam  inermes 
sedentesque  pars  maxima  spectabant.  Numidae  adequitare,  dein 
refiigere,  sea  propius  saltum  paulatim  evehi,  velut  auos 
impotentes  r^endi  equi  invites  efFerrent;  postremo  subaitis 
calcaiibus  inter  medias  stationes  hostium  erupere,  et  in  agnim 
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latiorem  evecti  omnia  propinqua  viae  tecta  incendunt.  Proximo 
deinde  vico  inferunt  ignem,  ferro  flammaque  omnia  pervastant. 
Fumus  primo  conspectus,  deinde  clamor  trepidantium  in  vicis 
auditus,  postremo  seniores  puerigiie  refugientes  tumultum  in 
castris  fecerunt.  Itaque  sine  consino,  sine  imperio  pro  se  quisjjue 
cLirrere  ad  sua  tutanda,  momentoque  temporis  castra  relicta 
erant,  et  obsidione  liberatus  consul,  quo  intenderat,  pervenit. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 
For  Boys  under  13  years  of  age  on  1st  June,  1899. 

LATIN   TRANSLATION. 

I.  Translate: — 

Hippias  nuper  ad  tuendum  saltum  ab  rege  missus  erat ;  qui, 
ex  quo  castra  Romana  in  tumulo  conspexit,  praeparatis  ad 
certamen  animis  suorum,  venienti  agmini  consulis  oDvius  fiiit. 
Et  Romani  expediti  ad  pugnam  exierant  et  hostes.  Levis 
armatura  erat ;  promtissimum  genus  ad  lacessendum  certamen. 
Congressi  igitur  extemplo,  tela  coniecerunt.  Multa  utrimque 
vulnera  temerario  incursu  et  accepta  et  inlata :  pauci  utriusque 
partis  ceciderunt.  .  .  .  Ac,  pluribus  ea  die  vulneratis  quam 
mterfectis,  proelium  nocte  diremtum  est. 

II.  Translate : — 

Ceruis  ut  in  duris  (et  quid  bove  fimiius  ?)  arvis 

Fortia  taurorum  corpora  frangat  opus. 
Quae  nimquam  vacuo  solita  est  cessare  novali 

Fructibus  assiduis  lassa  senescit  humus. 
Occidet,  ad  Circi  si  quis  certamina  semper 

(Non  intermissis  cursibus)  ibit  equus. 
Firma  sit  ilia  licet,  solvetur  in  aequore  navis 

Quae  nunquam  liquidis  sicca  carebit  aquis. 
Me  quoque  debilitat  series  immensa  malorum, 

Ante  meum  tempus  cogit  et  esse  senem. 
Otia  corpus  alunt :  animus  quoque  pascitur  illis ; 

Immodicus  contra  ciirpit  utrumque  labor. 

III.  Translate  :— 

At  sine  hac  gladiatoria  iracundia  videmus  progredientem  apud 
Homerum  Ajacem  multa  cum  hilaritate,  cum  depugnaturus 
esset  cum  Hectore ;  cuius,  ut  arma  sumsit,  ingressio  fitetitiam 
attulit  sociis,  torrorem  autem  hostibus  ;  ut  ipsum 
Hectorem  (quemadmodum  est  apud  Homerum)  toto  pectore 
trementem  provocasse  ad  pugnam  poeniteret.  Atque  hi, 
coUocuti    inter   se,   priusquam    manum    consererent,  leniter  et 

?[uiete,    nihil    ne    in    ipsa    quidem    pugna  iracunde  rabioseve 
ecerunt.  '     '        '" 
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Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 

For  Boys  13  years  of  age  hefare  \st  Juve,  1899. 

latin  translation. 

I.  Translate: — 

Ciustigabat  quidam  lilium  suum,  ([uod  paulo  sinnptuosiiis 
equos  et  canes  emeret.  Huic  ego,  iuvene  digrcsso,  "  Heus  tu, 
nunquanme  fecisti  quod  a  patre  corripi  posset  ?  Non  interdum 
facis  quod  tilius  tuus,  si  repcnte  pater  ille,  tu  filius,  pari 
gravitate  reprehendat  {  Non  omnes  homines  aliquo  errore 
ducuntur  ?  non  hie  in  illo  sibi,  in  hoc  alius,  indulget  ?  "  Haec 
tibi  admonitus  immodicae  severiUtis  exemplo,  pro  aniore  mutuo, 
scripsi ;  ne  quando  tu  quoque  lilium  tuum  acerbius  duriusque 
tractares.     Cogita  et  ilium  pueruin  esse,  et  te  fuisse. 

II.  Translate  :— 

Propulit  ut  classem  velis  codentibus  Auster 
Incumbens,  mediumque  rates  tenuere  profunduni, 
Omnis  in  lonios  spectabat  navita  fluctus, 
Solus  ab  Hesperia  non  flexit  lumina  terra 
Magnus,  dum  patrios  portus  dum  litora  nunquam 
Ad  visus  reditura  suos  tectumquo  cacumen 
Nubibus  et  dubios  cernit  vanescere  montes. 
Inde  soporifero  cesserunt  languida  somno 
Membra  ducis.     Diri  turn  plena  horroris  imago 
Visa* caput  moestum  per  hiantes  Julia  terras 
Tollere  et  accenso  furialis  stare  sepulchro. 

III.  Translate  :— 

O  fallacem  hominum  spem,  fragilemque  fortunam,  et  inanes 
nostras  contentiones !  quae  in  medio  spatio  saepe  franguntur  et 
comiunt,  et  ante  in  ipso  eursu  (^hnumtur  quam  jx)rtum 
conspicere  potuerunt.  Nam,  quamdiu  Crassi  fuit  amuitionis 
labore  vita  districta,  tamdiu  privatis  magis  officiis  et  ingenii 
laude  floruit  quam  fructu  amplitudinis  aut  reipublieae  dignitate. 
Qui  autem  ei  annus  prinuis  ab  honorum  perfunctione  aditum 
(omnium  concessu)  aci  summam  auntoritatem  dabat,  is  eius 
omnem  spem  atque  omnia  vitae  consilia  morte  pervertit.  Fuit 
hoc  luctuosum  suis,  acerbum  patriae,  grave  bonis  omnibus. 


Eton  College  Election,  1899. — Wednesday,  5th  July, 
7—9  a.m. 

A  and  B. 

LATIN   AND  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  the  abl.  sing,  and  ace.  plur.  of  sal,  amans  (subst.  and 
part.),  auceps,  aries,  domus ;  and  tne  gen.  sing,  and  ace.  plur.  of 
aarrip,  IfiaSy  /Sor?,  avOos,  So^okAt/s, 
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2.  Give  the  perfect  and  sup.  of  torreo,  negleffo,  meto,  fingo ; 
the  unperf.  ind.  act.  of  tptra),  avcup&f  ijpovficu,  Kadil^oyjii ;  and  the 
aor.  act.  of  ivaXicrKODy  kKoUo,  irffiirXfifii,  x^®- 

3.  Parse  eluxi,  ausim,  aquai,  fare :  iay^h  i^^f  o''<i»>  KiKfinora. 

4.  Show  by  examples  the  constructions  the  following  words 
admit  of : — suadeo,  minor,  piget,  dubito;  Karcucptva),  afivvto  (act 
and  mid.),  fxcroS^Sco/u. 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  use  of  nequis — ut  nemo,  turn — 
deinde,  quivis — aliquis;  Sra— IttciS^j  t«s  with  aor.  and  imperf., 
fiBTa  with  gen.  dat.  and  ace. 

6.  Parse  and  explain  the  formation  of  daaaov,  fi^aaCrepos^ 
cIXkov,  (tx^s  ;  discuss  the  spelling  of  sylva,  vulgus,  sepulchrum  ; 

and  give  the  meaning  of  HS.  SPQR.  CCIOO.  SPD. 

7.  Explain  the  term  "  Middle  Voice  "  :  with  what  meanings  is 
it  used  in  Greek  ?    What  traces  of  it  do  you  observe  in  Latin  ? 

8.  Put  into  Latin  and  Greek : — 

i.  At  my  house,  in  our  time,  on  this  condition. 

ii.  Had  I  happened  to  have  been  present,  I  should  not  have 
done  so. 

iii.  I  came  to  tell  you  I  was  ready,  so  that  you  might  know 
what  to  do. 

iv.  He  said  he  would  not  go  himself  before  Caesar  returned. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

GREEK   AND   LATIN   GRAMMAR. 

1.  Decline  yow,  oSoiJy,  and  a<rdivrjs  in  the  sing.,  and  vav^y  irovs 
and  ywii  in  the  plural. 

2.  Write  down  the  gen.  sing,  and  the  dat.  plur.  of  ypcu^tysy 

3.  Compare  raxys,  al<TXp^^y  w/oo,  fiaXay  a^ptov. 

4.  Give  the  Greek  for :  19  men  and  21  women,  he  was  put  to 
death  with  6  others,  on  the  30th  day,  10,000  soldiers. 

5.  Distinguish    aWay  aWdy   ra   a^Xa^    aXXriXa;    raOra,   raira. 
Decline  Scrn^  in  the  sing. 

6.  Form  the  perfect  indie,  pass,  of  rpZ/Sw,  ttc/Ow,  ^pa^a>,  ayylXXto, 
and  write  out  orie  of  them  in  full. 

7.  Give  the  future,  the  aorist,  and  the  perfect,  active,  and  the 
perfect  and  aorist  passive,  of:   rpij^u),  i<rOl(Dy  evpi<rK<D,  Xayx^vtOy 

8.  What  are  principal  uses  of  the  dative  case  in  Greek  ?    Give 
instances. 

9.  What  cases  are  governed  by :  clam,  ^ub,  fruor,  celo,  interest, 
impero,  circumdo  ?    Give  instanqes. 
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10.  Form  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of:  morior,  vedeo,  fero, 
€do,  prosum.  Write  out  in  full  the  present  indie,  of  aio,  and  the 
future  indie,  of  prodo. 

11.  Give  the  genitive  and  accusative  singular,  and  the  genitive 
phiral  of  verax,  simplex,  alter,  domus,  dives. 

12.  Tium  into  Omtio  Obliqua :  Si  iterum,  inquit,  experiri  vultis, 
ego  iterum  paratus  sum  ad  decertandum,  si  pace  uti  mavultis, 
iniquum  est  de  stipendio  recusare,  quod  vestro  voluntate  adhuc 
pependistis. 

13.  Translate  into  Liitin  : — 

(1)  Who  are  you  ?  Tell  me,  who  you  are,  (2)  I  canno 
be  persuaded  that  you  are  not  afraid  that  he  will  tell  the 
truth.  (3)  He  has  told  me  the  same  as  you  did.  (4)  He 
replied  that,  if  I  had  written  the  letter,  I  should  have 
done  him  an  injustice.  (5)  As  long  as  life  liists,  I  will  do 
this.     Provided  that  life  lasts,  I  will  do  this. 

14.  Translate  into  Greek : — 

(1)  By  means  of  (Sid)  his  soldiers  he  conquered  the 
enemy  and  established  (jcaO/anz/it)  his  own  power  (apxv). 
(2)  I  met  ^vith  (rvyxd^^)  a  greater  reverse  {'^affo)  at  the 
hand  of  (tt/ooj)  Cyrus  than  I  had  hitherto  (»}8ij)  experi- 
enced (7r<i<yx«).  (3)  They  saw  from,  {cnro)  the  hill  an 
army  drawn  up  (Taa-a-co)  against  (^ttI)  their  own  men.  (4) 
You  have  heard  this  story  from  (irapa)  my  enemies.  (5) 
We  used  to  go  down  from  the  city  (acrrv)  to  the  camp. 


RijssALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar. 

N.B. — Latin  tnul  Greek  to  be  slioxtm  vp  sejyarately, 

latin. 

I. 

1.  Give  dative  singular,  genitive  plural,  and  English  of: 
magister — imber — plebs — pecus — vis  —  aides  —  acies —  uterque 
— ^volucer — dives. 

2.  Give  comparative  and  superlative  of :  magnus — magnopere 
— fiEtcilis — ^vetus — nequam — post. 

3.  Distinguish  between:  aliquis  and  aliqui — loci  and  loca — 
cecldi  and  cecldi. 

4.  Conjugate  the  present  indicative  of  nolo;  present  subjunc- 
tive  of  malo ;  imperfect  subjunctive  of  volo ;  present  indicative 
of  aio ;  future  indicative  of  intereo  ;  present  imperative  of  fero. 

5.  Give  principal  parts  and  English  of :  fodio — torqueo— torreo 
— ardeo — seco — ^mergo — pergo — promo — rado — concutio— quaero 
— gigno— tundo — vincio-r-tueor — orior — prdior. 
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6.  Give  the  Latin  for :  444 — 20— 20th — 20  each — 20  times — 
9— 19— 90— 900— 9000— March  22nd. 


II. 

For  Juniara  only. 

7.  Give  one  example  of  each  of  the  following:  inceptive 
verbs — dative  of  possessor — ablative  of  separation — ablative 
of  measure — genitive  of  quality — place  whence — time  during 
which. 

8.  Translate,  saying  what  constructions  are  illustrated  by,  the 
following : — 

Fortuna  ludum  insolentem  ludit. 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis. 

Nihil  est  amabilius  virtute. 

Dimum  laude  virum  musa  vetat  mori. 

Nil  nostri  miserere. 

Clodius  a  plebe  creatus  est  tribunus. 

For  Seniora  only. 

7.  Give  one  exiimple  of  each  of  the  following : — 

Desiderative  verbs,  accusative  of  respect,  dative  of  remoter 
object  with  compound  verbs,  ethic  dative,  ablative  of  origin, 
ablative  of  cause,  ablative  of  price,  construction  with  "  interest," 
construction  vnth  verbs  of  condemning,  prohibitions  in  second 
person,  infinitive  with  adjective. 

8.  Translate,  and  say  what  constructions  are  illustrated  by  the 
following : — 

Dulce  ridere. 

Magnus  civis  obit  et  formidatus  Othoni. 

Legiones  pulcris  annis  praeditae. 

Quanti  id  emit  ?     Vili. 

Mihi  ab  istis  noceri  uon  potest. 

9.  Give  examples  of  constructions  after  :  ut — quominus — quin 
— dummodo— quamvis. 

10.  Turn  into  Oratio  Obliqua : — 

Quoniam  me  una  vobiscuni  servare  non  possum,  veistrae  quidem 
certe  vitae  prospiciam  quos  in  periculum  deduxi,  vos  vobis 
consulite.  Frustra  meae  vitae  subvenire  conamini,  quern  jam 
vires  deficiunt. 

GREEK. 
I. 

1.  Give  genitive  singular,  dative  plural,  and  English  of:  vioi — 
ifCwf}  — ariS<i)if — Ktfja^ — veainas  —  vi]<tos — yeVos — aXi/dif$ — \apUi^ — 
^iyas — fvvovs — ^7«/* — avros. 
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2.  Give  comparative,  superlative,  and  English  of:  fiiXag — 
fikfag — 4!flroc — ^ouc — aklyoii—r-p^Su}^ — ra;^cci>g^-a7;^£. 

3.  Give  the  various  ways  of  forming  the  present  stem. 

4.  Give  the  paradigms  of  olSa,  i>rifiiy  elju ;  of  aorist  active  of 
TiOrifu,  and  tariifu ;  of  aorist  pass,  of  rifiaio. 

5.  Give  a  futin-e,  aorist,  perfect,  and  English  of:  afiapTivo) — 
SiotuFKOi} — fiaXKoD — iXavvc^ — tvpaxlo) — fi^oiiai — icafu^o) — KpiyLavvvfiL — 
ofivufu — irlirra}. 

6.  What  is  the  Greek  for:  7 — 7th— 7  times;  50 — 50th— 50 
tunes;  200— 200th;  9—90—900. 


II. 

For  Juniors  only. 

7.  State,  with  examples,  the  uses  of  iiri 

What  prepositions  govern  the  genitive  only  ?  giving  with  each 
one  idiomatic  phrase  in  which  it  occurs. 

What  is  the  Greek  for  ?— 

To  be  friendly  with  anyone. 
To  the  best  of  one's  ability. 
To  hold  of  no  account. 

8.  State,  with  examples,  the  uses  of: — 

(1)  The  accusative  absolute. 

(2)  Subjunctive  in  independent  sentences. 

For  Senn/ra  only. 

7.  State,  with  examples,  the  uses  of  irpos. 

8.  Give  the  Greek  for : — 

This  is  beyond  the  power  of  man. 

The  School  of  Plato. 

In  the  rei^  of  C^is, 

So  far  as  in  me  lies. 

He  saw  a  corpse  of  superhuman  size. 

He  has  been  ill  (use  voaiio)  these  ten  years. 

9.  Give  examples  illustrating  the  use  of  the  imperfect — gnomic 
aorist— epexegetical  infinitive — partitive  genitive — attraction  of 
the  relative. 

10.  Translate,  and  say  what  constructions  are  illustrated  by, 
the  following: — . 

airixu  17  TlKaraia  araSlovs  ifiSopriKOirra. 
'  irivo)  olvoVy  €(rOi(o  Kpecov. 
fi€p,v^(T0i  fioi  firi  OopvPiiiK 
iiiovro  Kvpov  irpoOvfxov  yivitrOai. 
tS  not,  yivoio  Trarpos  eifTv\€(rr(poi, 
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Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

LATIN   AND   GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

1.  (ii,)  Gender,  accusative  singular,  and  meaning  of: 

supellex,  aer,  sitis,  vulgus,  glis. 
i/oo-oc,  Tpifiptig,  KiioDV,  Kopvgy  xopig* 

(6.)  Comparative,  superlative,  and  meaning  of: 
vetus,  nequam,  PpaSvg^  wokvirparfyLtov, 

{c.)  Dative  plural  and  meaning  of: 
uterque,  alacer,  iieCZtov,  uSdg. 

(d.)  Perfect,  supine,  infinitive,  and  meaning  of : 
cieo,  mulceo,  pario,  compello,  fio. 

(e.)  Paradigm  of  the  Moods  of : 
lyv(0Vy  flSoVj  iTrCtrraficu. 

(/.)  1st  sing.,  future,  perfect,  and  aorist  indie,  active  of : 
XtCirtOy  J<TrTy/ut£,  opwpi,  Se/So). 

2.  Put  into  Latin : 

(a.)  That  is  not  a  thing  anyone  could  do — I  don't  think  any- 
one could  do  that — Don't  spare  the  rod  and  you 
won't  spoil  the  child — ^Two  thousand  men  with  two 
garments  each  fled  on  June  4th. 

(6.)  Put  into  Greek : 

We  did  it  ourselves — He  was  one  of  a  board  of  eight 
— I  know  I  am»  wiser  than  you — He  died  of  a  dread- 
ful disease. 

8.  Translate,  with  notes  on  syntax : 
{a.)  Non  dubito  hoc  futurum. 

(6.)  Me  caecum,  qui  haec  ante  non  viderim  ! 

(c.)  Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro  Sustulerat  nisi  Fauuus 
ictum  .  .  .  levasset. 

{d.)  ti  TTOv  Tiva  fitf  ipy(iZ6pL€Vou  i?ot,  iiraifv. 

{e.)  aXXa  fjLV  ov  tovt  y  xaXfiroVy  &  ivbpig, 

(/.)  ov  aly  api^ti  firjS^  beiklav  apti; 

4.  Put  into  Oratio  Obliqua  in  historic  sequence  : 

Quid  vis,  mi  lili  ?  Num  credis  fore  ut  tibi  noceam  ?  At 
hoc,  quod  volo,  e  re  tua  est ;  et  si  quid  invenero  pecuniae, 
tibi  dabo. 

5.  Comment  on  the  forms  :  faxit,  olim,  traxe,  iritn^o,  *kOhvr\Otv, 

dXolaro     Explain    meaning   and    use   of  particles  4» 
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WiNCHEOTEB  College  Election.— July,  1899. 
For  Boys  under  13  years  of  age  on  Ist  June,  1899. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Give  genitive  singular  and  accusative  plural  of : — ^genus — os 
—cms — ^lepus ;  accusative  singular  and  dative  plural  of: — xapUig 
— f  ara»c — oiro^*  — iroXvg. 

II.  Give  comparative  and  superlative  of : — ix^p6s — aiotppoveog 
— rax^c — similis — pulcre ;  the  Latin  for : — 200  women — 5th  July, 
1899 — three  apiece — twenty  times. 

III.  Give  in  the  active  voice : — 

1.  Perfect,  supine,  and  infinitive  of: — pasco — vincio — vivo — 
pario — jacio. 

2.  Future,  perfect,  and  2nd  (or  strong)  aorist  of: — 1<m}iu — 
ytyv^jmcio — opao) — f  x® — *'^'  <r\v€Ofuu . 

rV.  What  constructions  are  used,  and  in  what  meanings,  with  : 
— ^pra^e — svh — inrO'—irapa — iiri  ? 

V.  What  is  meant  by  : — Ablative  or  Genitive  Absolute — Final 
Conjunction — Adverbial  Clause — Oratio  Obliqua — Sense  Con- 
struction ?    Give  examples  of  each  in  Latin  or  Greek. 

VL  Put  into  Latin  :— 

1.  Do  not  ask  him  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

2.  The  boy  was  too  lazv  to  work ;    and  so  dirty,  that  he 
seldom  washed  if  he  could  help  it. 

3.  To  become  learned,  there  is  need  of  labour. 

4.  The  laws  of  our  country  must  be  obeyed  by  all  good 
citizens. 

5.  They  could  not  prevent  him  from  going  away,  however 
much  any  of  them  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stop. 


WiNCHESTHi  College  Election.— July,  1899. 
For  Boys  over  13  years  of  age  ooi  let  June,  1899. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Give  genitive,  singular,  and  accusative  plural  of : — ^genus — 
08 — cms — ^lepus;  accusative  singular  and  dative  plural  of: — 
Xopi€iq — coT^c — oiro^ — nrokvQ. 

II.  Give  comparative  and  superlative  of  :  —  iyJSpo^^ 
aafp6vw^  —  Ta\vQ  —  similis  —  pulcre  ;  the  Latin  for  :  —  200 
women — 5th  July,  1899 — three  apiece — twenty  times. 


Sxamiaationa  for  Entrance  Sckol(tr}*hips 

III.  Give  in  the  active  vroica  i — 

1,  Perfect,  supioG,  and  infinitive  of; — pasco — vincio — \dvo 
— ^pario — ^^jacio. 

2,  Kiirure,   perfect,  and  second  (or  strong)  aorist  of: — 

IV.  Parse  :  —  ftSwMev^Trftoxeoi'^-aTrJSoc — titntiTav-^TrrjKf** 
^-vf^i(T0ai  \  atid  give  the  principal  tense<3  of  eacli  verh. 

V.  What  are  the^ principal  constructions  used  with  : — quin 
qnod — si — ?m — &<rrE — iTfiiv  ?    Quote  or  make  examples  of  each. 

VI.  Put  into  Latin : — 

1*  He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  when  he  heard  that 
Ciaesar  had  coma 

%    Do  not  hesitate  to  wait  till  you  receive  tlie  letter. 

3,  The  boy  was  too  lazy  to  work ;  and  so  dirty^  that  he 
seldom  washed  if  he  could  help  it, 

4,  He  doubted  if  he  could  possibly  arrive  in  time ;  but  he 
promised,  if  he  did,  to  pve  the  man  anything  he  liked, 

5,  He  kept  on  thinking  whether  he  should  succeed  or  not, 
instead  of  making  up  his  mind,  aa  he  should  have  done,  to  do 
his  best,  whatever  might  happen- 


Eton  College  Election,  1899. — Wednesday,  July  5th, 
3 — 5  p.nL 

A 

GEEER  TRANSLATION. 
The  secret  of  happiness  in  oM  age. 
ES  ovv  fiot  teal  Tore  eSofcM  eVetvo^  £*VetF,  kuI  vvy  aix  V'^^^^* 
m-avrd'jra^t  yap  rwv  ye  roiovrmv  iv  r^  yVP^  woWt}  etp^vrf 
yiyv€7ai  Kai  eXevOepia^  iTretBav  at  iwiOvfitat  ^avamrrai  /cara- 
retvovaat  teat  ')^aXd€Fwa-i.  xal  iym  ayaa-Gclf^  avrou  ciVoitov 
Tav^a  ^ov7^fjL£vo^  (Ta  X^yuv  avrov  ixtvovv  xal  elTToy^Q  KfipaKe, 
otfiai  aQV  tov^  TroXXoilf^,  oTav  ravra  \iy^Sj  oitc  fliroSe^fo-^aij 
aXk*  ifyf tffffat  erc  paSl^a^  to  T^Jpa?  <f>ip€tv  oi  Sm  rov  Tpiwov  aXka 
Bta  TO  TToXX^v  Qu&iau  K^tcrrfaSai*  Tot^?  yap  Trkovff iot^  ^oXXii 
^rrapafivBid  tfiaertv  nlvai*  *A\f}6rj^  e<^,  \iy€iz.  qv  yap  airu* 
hij^ovrai.  xat  Xeyovat  p.iv  rtj  ov  fievroi  ye  6a ov  aiovrat,  aSXA 
TO  rov  ^lifAtaroxkeou^  €tf  e-j^et,  &?  taS  Sept0/ei>  Xot^opovp^ivi^  /cal 
X'lyovTt,  OTi  ov  Bi  avTov  dXXa  Bta  rifv  woXtv  evBotctfiotf  airetcpivaTO 
or  I  ovt'  &v  ainh<;  Zepitf^toff  &v  ovQp,a(Tr6<f  iyevero  out'  ifcetvo^ 
'A^i^i^aio?-  ttal  Toh  Brj  ^r}  TrXovo-to'^,  yaXeTrw?  Be  to  y^pa^ 
iipovatv  e5  e)(€i  6  airro^i  Xoyo^j  Sti  ofir'  up  6  eTnettei}^  Trdvv  t* 
pa^m^  yr}pa^  ^era  TrtPia^  iviyKOt  ovff^  o  p^rj  ^tei/ojv  wXovT^tra^ 
§UKoXi^  TTOT*  &v  eavT^  yevmro, 

*'  In  etertiaf  Hues  in  iime  thou  ffrowesi*' 
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<ro*  fi€V  iym  wrSp'  eStofca  aifv  oI<?  iir  airelpovx  tto  rov 

irtarrriarf  tcara  yrfv  iraaav  aeipofievo^ 
Infi&U^'  dolvai^  Sk  xal  etKairfvffO'L  irapiaari 

iv  ircuTax^  iroKK&v  xeifievo^:  iv  arofiaai, 
leai  a€  avv  avKl^Koitri  \iyu(f)96yyoi<i  vioi  avSpe^ 

evKoa^jLw^  iparol  /eaXd  re  /cat  Tuyia 
fovvrac  kcu  orav  Svo^epoif;  viro  xeuOfiaai  yairf^ 

fim  irdKvKonKxnov^;  eh  *AtSao  Sofiov^, 
ovSe  ttot'  oifBe  Oaviav  aTroXeZ?  /cX.€o?,  ovhi  ye  XTJaei^ 

a<f>0irov  dvdpdnroi^  aUv  €')(a)v  ovopxL^ 
Ki/pi'e,  KaO^  \EiXKata  yqv  arpoocfxifievo^  iJS*  dva  vrjaov^, 

tX^voevra  irep&v  irovrov  eir  arpvyeroVf 
ouy  iTnrwv  ydnoiaiv  €(f>tjfievo^'  aXXd  ae  irifiyfrei 

(tyXad  Movadiov  h&pa  lo(TTe(f>dva)V. 

B 

GREEK    TRANST.ATION. 

The  LacedcBmoniana  moderate  the  demands  of  their  allies 
on  Athens, 

AaxehaifjLonoi  Be  ovk  efftaaay  ttoKlv  'EXXi/vtSa  avSpaTroSieiv, 
fieya  dyadoy  elpyaafievr^v  iv  to??  p,eyiaroi^  KivZvvoL^i  yevofievoi^ 
rfj'FjWdSi'  ttXV  iiroiovvTO  elpnvrjv,  i(f)'  w  rd  re  fiaKpa  Tei-j^rj 
leal  Tov  Tleipaui  KaOeXoyra^,  Kal  rd^  yav^  7r\r)y  ScoSexa  irapa- 
Sovran,  teal  rov<;  (f>vydBa^  Kard^avTa^,  rov  avrov  e)(Ppov  Kal 
ff>i\ov  yofiil^oiTafiy  AaK€Saipovioi<s  erreaOai  xal  Kara  yfjv  Kal  Kara 
ddXarraVy  oiroi  dv  ffy&vrai.  ^rjpafiivT)^  Si  Kal  oi  avv  avroj 
7rp6<r/8ei9  €7rav€<f>€povro  ravra  e?  rd<;  'Adijva^.  elacovra^  6' 
aiTois  S)(\o^  irepiexeiTO  ttoXv^,  <f>o^ovp.€voi,  firj  airpaKTOi  i]Koi€V 
oi  yap  en  ive')(top€i  p^iXXeiv,  8id  to  irXrjdof;  r&v  dTroXXvp.eitov 
rw  \ifjL^.  rf)  he  varepaia  diriTYyeXXov  oi  Trpea^et^y  €<f>'  oh  oi 
AaKeBai fiovioi  Troiolvro  rrjv  eipqvr^v'  irporfyopei  oe  avr&v  ^'qpa^ 
/*€KJ79,  XeyetfK,  it^  ypr}  weiOeaOai  AaKeSatfiovioi^^  Kal  rd  rei^'f 
irepiaipelv,  dvreiTovrcov  Bi  nvayv  avTO),  ttoXXw  Se  irXeiotwv 
^yi'eTraiveadvroDV,  (Sofe  hi-^f^eadai  rfjv  elpi]V7)v, 

Kreon  laments  tlie  death  of  his  son  Menceccus. 

KP.  otfju)i,  Tt  Bpda-co ;  irorep*  CfiavTov  fj  rroXiv 

<rrivo)  BaKpvaa^,  ijv  ire  pi  ^  e'xeL  ve(f>o^ 

to/oOtov  &ot€  Bi'  ^A^epovTo?  iivai ; 

epo^  re  'idp  rrah  7^9  oXtoX'  virepffavcov 

rovvopia  Xa^wv  yevvaiov,  dvuipov  S'  epoi' 

l3oa  Be  BApa  irdv  eyo)  S'  rjKO)  perd 

yipcov  dBeX(f>fiv  ypalav  ^loKaarrjv,  otto)? 

Xovarf  TrpodrjTai  r'  ovKer*  Svra  iralB*  epov, 

TOK  yap  Bavovai  \pff  rov  oi  reOvrjKora 

rifui*;  h^ovra  ')(66viov  ^vae^elv  decv, 
XJO    fiifirfK  dBeX<l>7)  at),  Kpecov^  efo)  Bopcov, 

Kopti  re  prfrpo^  ^Avriyonj  kolv&  iroBC. 
KP.  not  kuttX  iroiav  avp<f>opdv,  aijpaive  poi. 
XO.  IJKOvae  retcva  pLOvopd^tp  peXXeiv  Bopl 

eh  dairiB'  ^ftiK  /SaaiXiK&v  Bopcjv  ihrep. 
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Marlborough  College  Scholarships. — Jun©  1899. 

UREEK    TRANSLATION. 

(For  Smmrs,) 

rcpat*:  Kal  ilv$p(D'rr<i)v  airoXo^ivtav^  oi  2i/p^*^ocriat  teal  ol  ^ufjLfia^ot 
€7nfCfiaTi^iTairr€^  rd  re  yavayia  Kal  roit^  v€Kpov^  aveiXoyro  xal 
ufroTrXevtrayre^  Trpo^  tt}v  woXcv  rpowatov  efmjtrav,  oi  8'  *A0t}valo& 
irrro  pLeyi0ov<i  T(wv  TTtipovrmv  fcate^v  vexpmv  ^€V  rripi  ^  vavaylo^v 
ovh*  iir€VQOvv  alrri^rm  avaip^o'tv^  t%  hk  vvfcxQ^  i^ovXovio  evdv^ 
aya'^wpetv,  Ajjfwa^devTj'i  Bi  ^tKla  irpu<feX0my  jvtop^njv  iiroulro 
irXf}pMaavT€^  Sri  ra^  Xjaiwa^  rmv  viSy  ^idaafrSai^  i^y  hvy<3^yrai^ 
ifta  em  rov  eicwXauv,  Xtjoiy  oTt  7r\e/ovT  eri  at  Xoiiral  elo-i  vi^e? 
^ptja-tfiat  tj(f>iaiv  ^  rots  iroXefxioi^'  ^aap  yap  roU  /*€V  -Aff^rfvau^t^ 
irepiXoiTTOi  (os  e^ijtcovra^  rot^  5*  evavrloi^  iXdtnrov^  t)  rrevr tjfcoyra^ 
teal  ^uyYt^povvTos  Nitfiot;  t^^  yyoifiji  xal  ^QvXofiivmy  rrXTfpf^tfy 
avr^v,  ot  vaWai  ovk  'fjOeXoy  eaffaivety  Bta  to  ^aTaireTrX^^^at  T§ 
ij<T^7}  Kal  ^f)  ay  ert  QUti&ai  Kpartjirau 

{For  Juniors,) 

AiaXeyofiet  Qt  Si  iv  akXfjXoi^;  KarclSov  ay0pm7r6y  riva  avrois 
TTpoaioyra  Kal  ^oKovvra  rrr^x^^  ^^  clvat  fcal  0ov\€a0ai  ri  Trap' 
avr^v  Xa^0dv€iv^  fv0v^  ovy  a(f>iK6iJL€yof?  oitro^  ^p^aro  SaKpmiy^ 
^dfjKt^y  w  iy  rroXXfl  weyia  eVri  Bia  yoiroy  riva  BEtvordrriy^  W^p 
^ap^Q)?  iyKHpLeyt)  ovk  ia  avrov  iwtreXHy  epyov  ovS^v,  ovSe  rpo^fjy 
ovBdpoBey  £vpi<rK€(j9at*  dKoOaayre^  hk  iKelvoi  pfky  *Jpa*T<uv  rts  ^ 
Foacp?  fti?.  o  5e,  "  tiXV  oi  Svyan^ai/'  (^fy^y/r,  ^^  m  SyBpe-if  ravra 
vfiiy  Bt^€ta0atr/*  o  fj^ev  ovy  rrrrnxo^  rocravr^  elirc?',  qI  5^j 
iXeija-avTi^  amoy,  kqI  Biyr^^  Saa  c^acrr^  eBotcet,  drrewept-^ay. 
varepov  Bk,  ^ovX6fi€Voi  n  xal  aKpi^io-repov  pLaySdveiy,  KtXevovat 
SovXiy  rtva  dcty  a k€^ octroy y  oawep  rrj^  iarpiK*}s  erv)^€V  e^'^'Hpos 
tiy*  imyevQ^nyos  ovp  ovtq^  t^  tttw^^  iTnaKowet  avrav  ra  p^iX^ 
mivraj  qv  ^ivroi  v6<rov  ovBefnas  trfiiiela  eupio'tcei.  0avpAaas  ovy 
rrpis  rairra^  "  m  dyOpwire"  ^<^iji  ''  woiay  Bt}  y6<Toy  €j(€i^ ;  Botc^ 
yup  € fio ty€  wayu  vyttjf^  elvat.*'  6  Bt  dyr€lw€y,  "  dXX^  wq  dX7}0m^ 
Setyordrv}  ftov  j)  voao^  iarlvj  el  Kal  dtj>ay^fi  ovtra  rvy^dyet*  ir€p$- 
ej^€*  yap  rd  fiiXi}  Ttdyra^  to  Be  oyop^a  avrr^^  ttmy  dfyy ia,'^ 

Ukbbgn  Translation, 
(No  Dictionaries  allowed.) 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

A.  For  SeuiorB  only  : 
The  mother  of  Affis  shares  the  fate  of  her  mother  and  son, 

'E«etVi7?  Bk  Kal  rijy  fj,fjT€pa  j4.€r^  avTTJ^  irapetyai  Beo^^yTf^  ovSiy 
t^f}  KO>Xv€ty  o  'A^ifidpTj^*  Kal  Be^dfi^iyos  ap.<jiorepas  <ai  wdXi¥ 
fcXelaai  Ta?  0vpas  rov  Beafimrriplov  KeXevcra^,  rrporepav  /Jtiv  tjjv 
*Kp^iBap.iav  rrapiB^K€v,  ^Si?  a(fi6Bpa  rrpttr^ujiv  ovaay  Kal  mara^ 
y€yijpaKvtay  iv  d^mfiart  fieji^ri^  rwy  rroXiriSmv,  dfio^avovtrrf^  Bi 
4K€iyiji  tWIXevac  T^y  *  Ay  i^atarpdrav  lao)  ^aSife.F,     «iff  ^c  €iWX- 
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6ov<ra  Tov  re  uiov  idedaaro ')(afial  Keifievov  koX  tt^v  fi^refya  vtKpuv 
iic  TOV  0p6)(ov  icpefJLafiivrjVy  iKelvrjy  fiiv  avTrj  T0J9  irrrrjpercu^ 
cvytcaOetXe  xal  irape/crelvaaa  r^  ^'AyiSi  to  awfia  TrepieoTeiKe 
KOI  tcaretcaKv^e'  r^  Be  vi^  irpoaireaovaa  koX  (f>t\i]aaaa  to 
vpoaa^TTOV  '*  'H  ttoWiJ  ae ''  elireVf  *'  &  wal,  evXdfieia  k&I  to 
vpaov  Koi  (f>i\dv0pa)7rov  aircokcae  p,€ff  iJ/icSj'."  *0  hk  Ap^dptj^ 
airo  r^  Ovpa^  opwv  ra  r^vyvopLeva  kuI  ra^  (j^vd^  axovoDV  hreiarjXde, 
icai  irpas  riiv  * hyqauTTpdrav  /A€t*  opyrj^  elirev  **  Et  Toivvv  '^  l<f>r), 
"  ravra  iioKlpLoJ^e^  TfiS  v/^,  ravra  koX  ir€((rQ,"  Kal  17  'Ayrfai- 
arpdra  irpo^  rby  ffpo^ov  aviarapLivrj  "  Moi^ov  '^  ?^i;  *'  aweviyKcu 
ravra  t§  XirdprriJ* 

B.  For  Juniors  only  : 

A  Traveller's  Tale. 

Kol  pLffv  Kal  aWo  0aup,a  ev  rot?  Saa-iXeioi^  iOeao'dp.tjv  xdr- 
ovrpov  pLcyurrov  tceiTaL  inrep  (f>piaTo^  ov  irdvv  j3ii9io^,  &v  pbiv  ovy 
cfc  TO  ^piap  KaTa^f)  ta9,  aKouet  irdvrtov  r^v  irap^  f^pXv  iv  rp  yfj 
Xe70/i€Ka>K,  idv  Be  eh  to  tcdroTrrpov  aTro^Xey^r),  irdaa^  puev  iroKei^ 
irdvra  hi.  Wvt)  opa  &(nrep  i^eari)^  €/cd(TT0C<;'  Tore  xal  TOt/9  ouceiov^ 
iya>  eSeaadp^rjv  /cai  iracav  Tr)v  irarpLBa'  el  Be  KUKelvoi  p,e  edpcav, 
ovK  Ix^y  TO  d(T<f>a\€<:  elirelv,  ogtc^  Be  p^rj  incTeuei  ravra  oiirto^ 
k  Y6iv,  av  wore  real  ai/ro?  ifceiae  d^Urjrai  eJaeTai  o)^  dXrfOrj  Xeym, 
rore  B*  ovv  aatraadp^vot  tov  fiaaiXea  Kal  rov^  dp,<f>'  avrov 
ipL^dvre^  dvrp^Orjixev,  iv  Bi  r^  TrapdirXtp  Trpoaeay^pp^ev  p,eya\ri 
Tiv/  TToXfe  ovopia  ItiTTj)  KOI  diTo^uvre^  v^peuadpkeOa, 
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GREEK    TRANSLATION. 
{Seniors  and  Juniors.) 
L  Z£V9  yap  pLeyujTOV  tout'  eiroiqaev  kcikov, 

ywauca^'  fjv  t*  koI  BoKaxriy  a>(f>e\elv, 
ej(pvri  roi  pudXiara  yiyvovrai  KaKOv, 
ov  yap  TTOT  ev^payv  f^pepav  BUpx^cii' 
airatrav,  Sari^  (tvv  yvvaiKl  ylyverar 
ovB^  *  al-^a  "  Tupov  oIkUl^  uTrdaerai, 
exOpov  cvvoiKi]Tr)pa,  Bvapievfj  deov, 
dvf)p  S'  OTav  pbdXurra  '  ffvprjBelv  BoKfj, 
evpovaa  *  pApLOV  e?  pdyrjv  aKevd^erai' 
oirov  yvvrj  ydp  kariv,  ovB'  €9  oUiav 
avBpe^  B€}(pvrai  7rpo(f>p6v(o<%  ^evov  irore, 

2.  "H&y  8€  irph^  toJ  '  reKeviav  ovro^  rov  llepLKXeov^,  wapaKaOrj 
p£yoi  r&v  TToXir&v  oi  fieXnaroi,  Kal  r&v  i}>iX€ov  oi  ireputvre^  Xxyyov 
irroiouvro  wepl  t»)9  aper^v  Kal  t»}9  Bvvdpew,  oarj  yivovro,  xal  ra<i 
irpofttv  •  avep^povvro  Kal  r&v  ''  rpoTralcov  ro  wXrjOo^'  ivvia  yap 
fiv  &  arpartjy&v  Kal  vik&v  earrjaev  virep  rfj<;  ttoX^g)?*'^  rain  Bk, 
w^  oifKcn  ^awtevrof;,  SieXiyovro  irpo^  dXXi]Xovr  o  Si  v^raiv 
irvyxBiy^  TOV  voiiv  7rpo<r€(rxnfcm»  fcal "  (f^Oey^afiivo^  ik  pjtrov  €<^ 
0aviid^€iv,  Sri  ravra  piv  iiraivovaiv  avrov  Kal  /Ltvi;/xov€uci/o-*v,  & 

4383.  .  I 
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yiyovev  rjBrf  TroWoh  arpaTriyoh,  to  Bk  KaWurrov  xal  fieyunov 
ov  Xkyovaiv.  ''  Ovi'e}?  7ap ''  €<fyt)  "  St'  ifie  r&v  ovrtfiv  ^AOrjvauov 
fuXav  ifiaTioy  Trepti/SaXeToJ' 

3.    Xpv<rov  avr)p  6  fikv  evpev,  6  S'  AXeaev,  &v  6  fjbkv  evpoav 
piyfrev  ^^,  6  S'  oi^  evptov  \vyp6v  eSrjae  "  ^poxov* 

*  soon  '  hunger  *  (f^hvii) 

*  (ji€iKf>ofiai)  ■  die      .  •  (jirrpov) 
'  trophy                         *  understand  •  speak 

w  (=cppi^cv)  **  noose 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

1.  Plutarch,  Otho. 

"HSiy  he  etnripa^  oua-rj^  iSiylrrjae^  teal  irmv  o\Lyoy  vSaro^,  Svolv 
SvTtov  avTft)  f  A<j^ft)v,  ifcaTepov  fcarefiavdave  to  aTrda/ia  ^  woXifv 
')(p6vov,  kaX  TO  €T€pov  airiStaKc,  ddrepov  Se  ek  rd^  ar/KdXa^  dva- 
'Xa/Sifv  roif^  oUeTa^  7rpoa€Ka\€iTO,  Kal  Siivefie  r&v  j^fiaTcnv 
T^  fikv  TrXiov,  T^  Si  eXarrov,  'ATroTre/x'^av  Se  toutov^  fjStf  to 
XoiTTov  dverravero  T179  vvkto^,  &are  rov^  KaTewaard^*  aurOdveaOai 
fia0€(D^  avTov  KaOevSovro^.  "OpBpov  Sk  xaXiaa^  direXevOepov  *, 
"  "l^i  Toivw ''  f<f>rj  "  aif,  xal  irom  Toh  arpaTuorai^  ifi<l)avri 
aeavTOV,  cl  firj  OiXei^  KaK&^  inr*  aina>v  dirodaveiv-  o>9  ifio 
(rvfiTTpd^a^  Tov  ddvarov'^  'EfeX^ovTO?  Sk  rov  dvOpomrov,  t\ 
^uf>o^  VTroarqaa^  opOov  dfi(f)OTipaL^  Tat?  X^P^^^*  ^^^  ir€pi/rr€<Ti>o 
avtoOev,  oaov  aira^  OTCvd^ai  fiovov  jjadero  rov  wovov,  xal  rotv 
i/CTo^  alaOf)<Ttv  irape<T)(€v.  ^Apafiivajv  Si  r&v  iralSaiv  olfuayrjv 
€v0i^  dirav  to  GrparoireSov  ical  rifv  iroXiv  eVet^^e  xXavdfio^'  Kal 
fierd  fiorj^  oi  arpaTc&Tai  ela-erreo'ov  iirl  rd^  6vpa^  xal  &iXoffivpovro, 
XoiZopovvre^  iaurov^  fi^j  (fyvXd^avraf;  tov  avro/epdropa  firjSi 
K(oXvaavTa<;  diroOaveiv  inrip  airr&v.  'AireaT?;  Si  oifSeU  r&v  xar 
avrov,  eyyu?  Svrayv  r&v  noXefilayv,  dXXd  KOCfu^a-avre^  ro  c&fAa 
Kal  TTvpdv  Karaafcevdcavre^  i^eKOfii^ov, 

^  blade.  '  chamberlains,  *  freedman. 

*l»  Sojjhocles,  Philoctetes. 

NE.  ovSiv  (T€  Kptn^to,     Set  yap  e?  Tpoiav  ae  irXeiv 
TTpb^  T0V9  'A;^atoi>9  xal  rov  *Arp€iS&v  aroXov. 
4>I.  oifioi,  ri  elTTttv ;         NE.  fitj  crreva^e,  rrplv  fid0r^^ 
4>I.  TTOtov  fid0f)fia  ;  ri  fie  voei^  Spaaal  irore ; 
NE.  a&aai  /caxov  fiiv  irp&ra  rovS',  eneira  Si 

J^vv  Gol  rd  Tpoiav  rreSia  'TropOrjaai,  fioXtov. 
4>I.  Kal  raxn  aXiy^^  Spdv  voct?  ; 
NE.  rroKKr)  Kparel 

rovTfov  dvdyKT)'  Kal  av  fit)  ffvfiov  kXvcdv. 
01,  diroXwXa  tXtj^kov,  jrpoSiSop,a4.     ri  fi,  &  fcve, 

SiSpaKa^  j  diroSo^  109  Ta^^o?  rd  ro^a  fioL 
NE.  aXX'  oix  olov  rr  ^&v  yap  iv  riXet  KXvtiy 
T9  r  (ySt/fov  fi€  Kal  Tp  avfii^ipov  7ro*e?. 
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GREEK  PROSE. 


1.  This  man  sajs  that  he  is  blind,  and,  therefore,  needs  help : 
but  do  not  give  him  anything,  for  I  know  that  he  is  not  speaking 
the  truth. 

2.  If  you  had  told  me  that  you  would  not  come  till  you 
heard  firom  me,  I  should  have  written  to  you  at  once.  ' 

3.  Perseus  and  the  Three  Orey  Sisters, 

Then  one  cried,  "  Give  me  the  eye  that  I  may  see  him  " ;  and 
another,  "Give  me  the  tooth  that  I  may  bite  him."  But 
Perseus,  when  he  saw  that  thev  were  foolish  and  proud,  and  did 
not  love  the  children  of  men,  left  oflf  pitjing  them  and  said  to 
himself  "  Hungry  men  must  needs  be  hasty ;  if  I  stay  making 
many  words  here,  I  shall  perish  of  hunger. '  Then  he  stepped 
close  to  them,  and  watched  them  passing  the  eye  from  hana  to 
hand ;  and  at  last  he  held  out  his  own  nand  gently,  till  one  of 
them  put  the  eye  into  it,  fancying  that  it  mis  the  hand  of  her 
sister.  Then  he  sprang  back,  and  laughed,  and  cried — "  Cruel 
and  proud  old  women,  I  have  your  eye ;  and  I  will  throw  it 
into  the  sea,  imless  you  tell  me  the  path  to  the  Gorgon,  and 
swear  to  me  that  you  tell  me  right." 


Winchester  College  Election — July,  1899. 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

{For  Boys  under  13  years  of  age  on  Isi  June,  1899.) 

1.  Translate  : — 

Teix^avre^  H  yfoplov  ri  irapa  r^  iroTafitp  ev  Keifievov  rpoiralov 
loTTfaaVy  (09  airavra  rd  W€pt.')(^(i>pia  vixtjaavreQ.  o-TpaTuor&v  Se 
oi  TToXXol  i7r^)((!}pu)C  fjaav^  at  (Tvp,fia')(pi  rol<i  FaXXot?  avvenrovro' 
fffUTO  he  \(y)(ayo^  ta9  avhpeio^i  &v  xal  €/i7r€A/)o<?,  c5  to  ovofia 
^EfjLTTOpo^.  CLKOvaa^  hk  6  Ta>v  Alr/irTrriayv  arpaTTjyo^i,  viKr)$€i<n]<i 
fLpr)  rryi  r&v  fiap/Sdpayv  arpaTia^,  on  ^evoi  Ttv€9  eV  tovt^  tcD 
')((opUp,  hlywrrUp  Srj  ovri,  irapPjaav,  aino^  rbv  irorafiov  w  eirrd 
fffiipa^  6&dv  avi/Sff  irevaofievo^  ro  yevofievov.  Eupcov  Se  tou? 
FaXXot/V  /cal  rov9  avfifidxov^,  ov/e  e<firi  ixwv  avrovs  ifcel  puevovra^ 
irepioy^eaffai,  jSe/Saicix:  Se  avriXeyev  6*'Efi7ropo^  co?  ovtc  dva)(to-' 
prjtrav  fif)  K€\ev<TdvT(oy  r&v  iy  jiKei  rrjs  r&v  FaXXfov  7ro\tTeia9, 

2.  Traaslate  ;-- 

Il'/Xat  JTor  earl  toCt*  e/ioi  Beioyfiivov' 
6  fiiv  iUaio^  roU  yre^a^  iritbvtc*  uyyjp^ 

ittS,  ^^ 
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6  S*  ek  TO  <f>av\ov  K€pSo<;  aTro/SXiTTcov  ael 
TToXet  t'  ayprjcTTO^  T019  T€  avfjLfid')(pi^  fiapv^, 
avT^  8*  apiaro^'  olBa  S'  ou  Xoytp  fiaOwv, 
iyi)  yap  aiSco  koI  to  (Ti/yyeve?  ai0(i)v, 
€^bu  KaT*  ''\pyo<i  rjavx^^  vamv,  irovtov 
TrXeiaTcov  fieTcavov  eU  avrjp  'HpaxXeei, 
OT  rjv  fiea  rjfKav  yvv  o  eirei  kut  ovpavov 
yaiei,  to.  Keivov  t€kv*  €)(a)V  inrb  Trrepovi 
(Tco^o)  Tai  y  aino^  Beofievo^  aaTfjpia^, 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

{For  Boys  13  years  of  age  before  June  1*/,  1899.) 

1.  Translate: — 

'E\^6rro)v  Se  T&v  irpetr^evT&v  irpo^  tov  ^Avrio'xpv,  6  fiaaiXeif^ 
airohe^dfAevo^  Tov<i  avSpa^  {fiiXavdpiO'frco^,  ttjv  fi€v  irpmTqv  xrrrohoy^^v 
ain&v  hroiijaaTo  fieyaXoTrpeTri).  Kara  8k  ttjv  ef^?  Xeyeiv  ixiXevae 
7r€pi  &v  €')(pv0'i  Ta9  ivToXd^.  TrpSiTov  fiev  oiv  ol  Trapa  t£v  ' Ava^cSv 
iTToirjcavTo  X0701/?,  tovtoi<;  Be  e^v^  ^r^fuiparo^  o  irapa  r&v  Afty- 
vaiMVy  fi€Ta  he  tovtov  KvBrjfio^  6  MtX?;at09.  Travrcny  Be  7rpo9  rov 
airrov  Kaipov  Kara  Trjy  auTi}^  vTroOeaiv  BiaXeyofiAvav,  irapa" 
irXr^aiov^  elvai  trvve^aive  Kal  tow  KaTa  fiepo^:  avr&v  Xoyov^.  rffv 
fiev  yap  aiTiav  t&v  avfi^effrjKOTcov  Trcii'T^?  ave^epov  iiri  tow  Tr^pi 
Tov  YtvXalov'  Ti]V  Te  avyyeveiav  Ka\  Ttjv  rfKiKiav  t^v  toS  IItoXc- 
fialov  7rpo<f>€p6fi€voi,  trapffTovvTO  tijv  opyfjy  tow  l3a<rlX€0i>^.  rain 
ovv  evKalpo)^  ^X^* 

2.  Translate:— 

T.  arap  <f>pdaov  fioi,  irov  V5'  0  IIXoSto9  ; 
K.  epxerai. 

aXX'  fiv  irepl  avTov  6')(ko<i  vir€p<f>VT)^  5cro9. 

ol  yap  Bi/caioi  irpoTepov  6vt€^  kuI  fiiov 

exovre^i  oXiyov  avTov  rjaird^ovTO  xal 

ehe^tovvff*  airavTe^  virb  t^v  iJSov)}?' 
•  OGOt  B'  eirXovTovv  ovaiav  t'  €l;^ov  (rvxyr/v, 

ovK  i/e  BiKaiov  tov  fiiov  Ke/CTrjfievoi, 

6(f>pv^  ^  awfjyov  eaKvdpdyTratfiv  ^  ff  afia. 

ol  B*  flKOXovdovV  KaTOTTiV  iaT€(f>aV(!)fl€V0l. 

*  eyebrow.  •  to  look  aogry. 


Eton  College  Election,  1899.— Thursday,  6th  July,  7—9  a.m. 

A  and  B. 
FOR  elegiacs. 
ITie  toilers  of  the  sea. 
No  fish  a^tir  in  our  heaving  net, 
The  sky  is  dark  and  the  night  is  wet ; 
And  we  must  ply  the  lusty  oar, 
For  the  tide  is  ebbing  from  the  shore. 
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And  sad  are  they  whose  faggots  bum, 

So  kindly  stored,  for  our  return. 

Our  boat  is  small  and  the  tempest  raves ; 

And  nought  is  heard  but  the  lashing  waves : 

Yet  sea  and  tempest  rise  in  vain, 

We'll  bless  our  blazing  hearths  again. 

Push  bravely,  mates  ;  our  guiding  star 

Now  from  the  turret  streameth  far : 

Before  the  midnight  hour  is  past, 

We'll  quaff  our  bowl  and  mock  the  blast. 


FOR   LYRICS. 

'After  Borrow  cometh  joy. 

Sweetly  gleam  the  morning  flowers 

When  m  tears  they  waken ; 
Earth  enjoys  refreshmg  showers, 

When  the  boughs  are  shaken. 
Stars  shine  forth,  when  night  her  shroud 

Draws  as  daylight  fainteth ; 
Only  on  the  tearml  cloud 

Gfod  his  rainbow  painteth. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

LATIN   VERSE. 

Juniors  are  recommended  to  read  pieces  (A)  and  (B)  carefvXly 
before  deciding  which  to  do :  they  slioidd  attempt  {A)  if  possible. 

Boys  under  l^at  the  time  of  cor>ipetition  are  not  examined 
in  Latin  Verse. 

For  Seniors. 

Look !  look  the  spring  is  come : 

0  feel  the  gentle  air, 

That  wanders  through  the  boughs  to  burst 

The  thick  buds  everj^where  ! 

The  birds  are  glad  to  see 

The  high  unclouded  sun  : 

Winter  is  fled  away,  they  sing. 

The  gay  time  is  begun. 

Adown  the  meadows  green 

Let  us  go  dance  and  play, 

And  look  for  violets  m  tne  lane. 

And  ramble  far  away. 
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For  Juniors, 
(A.) 

MORNING. 

Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn, 
Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night, 
And  the  lark,  to  meet  the  mom, 
Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight. 

Now  the  pine-tree's  waving  top 
Gently  greets  the  morning  gale. 
Now  the  lambs  begin  to  crop 
Daisies  in  the  dewy  dale. 

Where  the  sweetest  flowers  lurk. 
Restless  till  her  task  be  done, 
Now  the  busy  bee  s  at  work, 
Sipping  dew  before  the  sun. 

(A) 

(1)  That,  Muses,  was  a  time  happy  beyond  all 

(2)  When  (ut)  Phyllis  was  present  to  me  everywhere  (ubique) 

as  companion. 

(3)  A  thousand  joys  thrill  (pertento)  my  pleased  breast : 

(4)  When  thus  on  the  shepherd  had  kindly  love  shone  ? 

(5)  Now  my  Phyllis  is  away,  and  I  am  left  desolate  (desolatus)r 

(6)  How  great  changes  (vices)  do  the  cruel  (improbus)  fates 

cause  (dant) ! 

(7)  When  the  appearance  (species)  of  things,  which  (was)  most 

beautiful,  smiled 

(8)  What  once  (modo)  I  believed  (to  be)  the  spring  was  Phyllis 

to  me. 

(9)  The  rivulet  rejoiced  to  run  down  with  quick  wave, 

(10)  And  with  gentle  voice  to  raise  (ciore)  the  dance  among  (ad) 

the  stones. 

(11)  Were  she  only  (modo)  standing  there  (adsto)  I  call  you  to 

witness,  little  Cupid, 

T;12)  Sweet  were  the  murmurs  of  the  water,  sweet  the  beauty. 

(13)  But  now  when  she  has  gone  away  I  stray  weeping  (flebilis) 

over  the  bank : 

(14)  I  complain  with  unceasing  accents  (ore)  while  it  murmur 

(strepo)  hard  by. 
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UossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

LATIN   ELEGIACS. 

[Fait  are  advised  not  to  spend  too  much  tinie  over  a  single 

couplet.] 

For  Seniors, 

The  suu*s  descending  in  the  west, 
The  evening  star  does  shine ; 
The  birds  are  silent  in  their  nest 
And  I  must  seek  for  mine. 

Farewell,  green  fields  and  happy  grove. 
Where  flocks  have  ta'en  delight. 
Where  lambs  have  nibbled,  silent  move 
The  feet  of  angels  bright. 

They  look  in  every  thoughtless  nest 
Where  birds  are  covered  warm ; 
They  visit  caves  of  every  beast. 
To  keep  them  from  all  harm. 

For  Jan  iors. 

The  ox  in  time  shall  patient  draw  the  plough, 
And  yield  his  neck  to  bear  the  curved  yoke ; 
The  mottled  horse  in  time  obeys  the  rein 
And  takes  in  quiet  mouth  the  iron  bit ; 
The  rage  of  Punic  lions  time  doth  tame 

Shall  patient  draw  =  becomes  enduring  of  (patiens). 

to  bear  =  to  be  pressed  by  (prcmeiidus). 

mettled  =  animosus        rein  =  habenae  pi.        bit  =  Itipi,  pi. 

time  doth  tame  =  by  time  is  calmed  (compescor). 

Nor  can  their  former  fierceness  still  endure ; 
Time  makes  the  grape  with  swollen  clusters  fill, 
It  wears  the  rock  and  wastes  the  adamant ; 
All  things  can  age  that  ever  glides  away 
With  silent  foot,  diminish  but  my  cares. 

endure  =  maneo. 

grape,  uva  f        cluster,  rftcemus        grow  fiill  =  tttmeo. 
wear  =  tero        adamant  =  &damanta  ace.  sing.  mas. 
diminish  =  att^nCiare. 

For  Seniors  and  Juniors  if  time  allows. 

It  was  a  land  of  peace  and  flowers, 

With  viiUeys  towards  the  sea — 
A  land  of  streams  and  singing  birds, 

Where  never  tempests  ba. 
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Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — May,  1899. 

FOR  LATIN   ELEGIACS. 

To  land  these  two  bold  brethren  leapt 
(The  weary  crew  their  vessel  kept) 
And,  lighted  by  the  torches'  flare, 
That  seaward  flung  their  smoky  glare, 
The  younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 

Half  lifeless  up  the  rock ; 
On  his  strong  shoulder  lean'd  her  head, 
And  down  her  long  dark  tresses  shed, 
As  the  wild  vine,  in  tendrils  spread. 

Droops  from  the  mountain  oak. 
Him  follow'd  close  that  elder  Lord, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword, 

Such  as  few  arms  could  wield ; 
But  when  he  bound  him  to  such  task, 
Well  could  it  cleave  the  strongest  casque, 

And  rend  the  surest  shield. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899 
Far  Bays  under  13  years  of  age  on  1st  Jun^,  1899 

FOR   latin    elegiacs. 

High  in  mid  heaven  the  golden  sun  is  seen. 
And  all  the  field  with  vernal  smiles  is  green  ; 
The  crowded  school  unwilling  learners  keeps ; 
Dull  are  the  scholars,  e  en  their  teacher  sleeps. 
But  welcome  after  toil  comes  sweet  repose. 
Each  grasps  his  ball  {trachua)  and  books  behind 

him  throws. 
From  all  sides  gathering,  to  the  meads  resort 
The  noisy  crew,  and  join  their  wonted  sport. 
Part  plv  their  limbs  along  the  grassy  plain. 
And  all  their  comrades  shout  and  cheer  again  : 
Part  seek  their  inward  cravings  to  assuage ; 
Some  well  known  haunt  dispels  fell  hunger  s  rage. 
Thrice  happy  they  whose  careless  boyhood  strays 
In  one  long  roimd  of  bright  unsullied  daj's  ! 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 

For  Boy^  18  years  of  age  before  1st  June,  1899 

for  latin  elegiacs. 

The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore, 
The  rock's  steep  ledge,  is  soon  climbed  o*er ; 
And  from  the  Castle  s  distant  wall, 
From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call 
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They  gained  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 
Left  for  the  Castle's  silvan  reign ; 
For  thence  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  plain  with  many  a  glade  between. 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn, 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn ; 
Tliere,  tufted  close  with  copsewood  green 
Was  many  a  swelUng  hillock  seen  ; 
And  aU  around  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet. 


II.— ENGLISH,  Etc. 


Eton  College  Eleciton,  1899. — Thursdav,  6th  July 
10.30  a.m.— 1  p.m. 

General  Paper. 

PART  l 

Translate  into  English  : — 

1.  Sur  un  ^cueil  battu  par  la  vague  plaintive, 
Le  nautonier,  de  loin,  voit  blanchir  sur  la  rive 
Un  tombeau,  prfes  du  bord  par  les  flots  d6pos4 ; 
Le  temps  n*a  pas  encore  bruni  T^troite  pierre, 
Et,  sous  le  vert  tissu  de  la  roncc  et  du  lierre. 

On  distingue     .     .     .     un  sceptre  bris^. 

Ici  git     .     .     .     point  de  nom  !  demandez  k  la  terre 
Ce  nom,  il  est  inscrit,  en  sanglant  caractfere, 
Des  bords  du  Tanalfs  au  sommet  du  C^dar, 
Sur  le  bronze  et  le  marbre,  et  sur  le  sein  des  braves 
Et  j  usque  dans  le  cceur  de  des  troupeaux  d'esclaves, 
Qu'il  foulait  tremblants  sous  son  char. 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following : — 

(a)  Faire  balai  neuf,  (^)  bruler  le  pav^,  (7)  k  franc  toier, 
(8)  le  doigt  sur  la  detente,  («)  un  brave  nomme,  (?)  un  homme 
brave,  (i|)  pecher  k  la  ligne,  (0)  apr^s  lui  il  faut  tirer  Techelle, 
(1)  dormir  sur  les  deux  oreilles ;  and  rive  the  French  for — Castles 
in  the  air,  he  was  at  bay,  point  blank,  a  month  ago,  to  cast 
sidelong  glances. 

3.  Give  the  English  and  feminine  of— bienfaiteur,  roux, 
vengeur,  bref,  neuf;  lequel,  le  leur,  vieux,  chacun  ;  and  con- 
jugate in  full  the  future  and  present  subjunctive  of — naitre, 
sen'ir,  croitre,  croire,  faire. 
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PART  II. 

1.  Write  not  more  than  20  lines  of  prose,  or  a  short  epigram 
in  English  or  Latin  on  one  of  the  following : — 

(1)  Arbitration. 

(2)  Why  is  gambling  wrong  ? 

(3)  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

(4)  The  half  Is  greater  than  the  whole'. 

2.  Where  are  the  following  places,  and  for  what  is  each 
famous — Elba,  Marengo,  Corunna,  Ravenna,  Sedan,  Versailles, 
The  Hague,  Sebastopoi,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Khartoum,  Pylos, 
Mycale,  rhilippi,  Pharsalia,  Tibur,  JBaise  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  one  of  the  following : — 

(a)  The  Expedition  of  the   Ten  Thousand,  its  object, 
failure  and  retreat.  . 

(13)  The  civil  war  in  England  to  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

(7)  The  campaign  of  Waterloo. 

(8)  A  short  account  of  the  plot  of  two  of  the  following 

works — Hamlet,  Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  Comus,  The 
Lady    of     the    Lake,    Treasure     Island,     King 
.    Solomon's      Mines,     with     the    names    of    the 
principal  characters. 

4.  Explain  the  following,  mentioning  the  persons  of  or  by 
whom  they  were  spoken  : — 

(a)  Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions. 

(yS)  Beware  of  the  Ides  of  March. 

(7)  He  found  the  city  brick  and  left  it  marble. 

(5)  His  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated  ? 

(t)  Who  will  rid  me  of  this  proud  priest  ? 

(Z)  We  have  this  day  lighted  a  fire  in  England  which  >\ill 
never  be  put  out. 

(tj)  He  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise 
one. 

(61)  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

5.  Name  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  bodies  making  up  the 
Solar  System.     How  many  were  known  to  the  Ancients  ? 

6.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  change  of  the  length  of  days  at 
(lifterent  times  of  the  year  ? 

7.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  trade  winds  ?  Name  the  more 
important  trade  winds. 
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Marlborough  ColLeoe  Scholarships  Examination. — 
June,  1899. 

GENERAL  PAPER. 

[Candidates  tnay  iiot  do  Tiiore  than  six  questions — OTie  froTtt 
each  of  Ay  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  one  more  from  any  of  these 
sections.  Each  question  miist  he  loritten  on  a  separate 
sheet.] 

A. 

1.  Give  instances  to  show  how  the  Jewish  Prophets  helped  to 
teach  religion  and  morality. 

2.  A  few  words  about  Melchiscdec — Balaam — Esau — Gideon — 
Elisha — Enoch — Babylon — Jonah ;  in  what  connection  are  they 
severally  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

B. 

3.  "  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  .  . .  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are."    Quote  facts  or  passages  of  Scripture  to  illustrate  this. 

4.  Give  not  more  than  five  lines  on  each  of  the  following : — 
Nicodemus — St.  Philip — St.  Barnabas — St.  Luke — St.  Thomas — 
St.  Michael. 

C. 

5.  Why  does  King  Alfred  specially  deserve  to  be  called  "  the 
Great"? 

6.  For  what  reasons  is  the  memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell  held  in 
honour  by  many  ? 

7.  A  few  words  on  Stephen  Langton — Nelson — Pym — Sir 
Thomas  More — Sir  Isaac  Newton — the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

D. 

8.  Write  a  short  essay  on  on^  of  these : — 

(a)  The  advantages  of  public  school  education. 

(6)  Why  is  it  good  for  boys  to  rciid  and  \ei\ni  poetry  ? 

Or  (e)   Recall  or  invent  a  short  narrative  to  illustrate 
Heroism. 

9.  Give  some  account  of  the  following : — • 

^  .  "  Marmion  " — ^Tennyson's  "  Passmg  of  Arthur  " — Shakes- 
peare's "  As  You  Like  It "— Scott^s  "  Talisman  "— "  The 
Pilgrim  s  Progress  "—Dickens'  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

E. 

10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  or  India,  showing 
the  position  of  Ravennu — Venice  —  Brindisi  —  Palermo  —  the 
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ArtU) — Mantua — Genoa — and  six  other  places ;  or,  of  Benares^— 
Agra — Lucknow — Simla — Colombo — Hyderabad — the  Hooghly 
— Feahxiwur — and  six  other  places.  What  is,  or  was,  the 
importance  of  those  italicised  ? 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

GENERAL   PAPER. 

I.  With  what  historical  events  are  the  following  dates  con- 
nected: B.C.  510,  404,338,  263,  44;  a.d.  622,  1099,  1215,  1429, 
1801  ? 

II.  Mention  two  works  of  each  of  the  following  writers: — 
Euripides,  Vergil,  Pope,  Goethe,  Ruskin. 

III. — (a.)  Where  are  the  following  places: — Delagoa  Bay, 
Nyassa,  Manila,  Munich,  Odessa  ? 

(6.)  Draw  a  map  of  Ireland,  or  of  Italy. 

IV.  Fill  up  the  following  lines : — 

(a.)  1.  Stop !  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  dust ! 

2.  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother 

3.  "  Down  with  him,'*  quoth  false 

4.  And  justify  the  ways  of 

5.  Take  up  the  white  man's 

(6.)  Name  the  writer  or  speaker  in  each  case. 

V.  Write  an  essay  on  the  present  condition  of  France,  Russia, 
or  Africa. 

[N.B. — Only  one  aivhje^t  io  he  attempted.'] 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination.— June,  1899. 

GENERAL   PAPER. 

(Do  not  attempt  more  than  six  questions.) 

1.  Give  an  account  of 

either    The  Conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua. 
07'    St.  Paul's  First  Missionary  Journey. 

2.  Who  was  the  best,  and  who  was  the  worst  of  the  Kings  t)t 
Israel  and  Judah  ?    Give  your  reasons. 

3.  Name  the  author  of  the  following  works  : 

n  Penseroso:  Don  Quixote:  The  Recessional:  The 
Eclogues:  The  Apology:  The  Canterbury  Tales:  Gulliver's 
Travels:  Alexander s  I^t :  The  Black  Dwarf :  The  Revenge. 
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4.  What  do  yoii  know  of 

Caliban :  Mark  Tapley :  Moli^re :  Arthur  Hallam :  Slatin 
Pasha? 

5.  Sketch  the  career  of  Julius  Caesar  or  Oliver  Cromwell. 

6.  What  did  Marlborough  and  Wellington  do  for  England  ? 
Which  rendered  her  the  ^eatest  service  ?  What  qualities 
necessary  to  a  great  general  did  each  of  them  possess  ? 

7.  Mention  the  chief  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.    Give  a  very  short  description  of  each. 

8.  Explain  briefly  the  lake  system  of  North  America.  Illustrate 
your  account  with  a  rough  map. 

9.  What  additions  have  been  made  to  the  British  Empire  in 
the  present  reign  ?  Which  of  these  do  you  consider  the  most 
valuable,  and  wny  ? 

10.  What  do  you  know  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  swallow, 
the  beaver,  the  salmon  ? 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — May,  1899. 

FOR   AN   ENGLISH   ESSAY. 

Write  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  How  far  is  universal  peace  desirable  or  possible  ? 

2.  The  pleasure  and  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  observa- 

tion of  nature. 

3.  Compare  the  value  of  novel  reading  with  that  of  poetry 

as  part  of  the  education  of  the  mind. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 

Far  Boys  under  13  years  of  age  on  1st  June,  1899. 

N,B, — 1.  iVb  boy  may  attempt  more  titan  six  Questioiu  altogether, 

2.  Every  hoy  must  answer  at  least  two  Questions  in  each 

part  of  the  pa/per, 

3.  TJie  Answers  on  History  and  Geography  are  to  be  kept 

separate,  and  shewn  wp  as  separate  papers. 

history. 

[Give  dateSy  at  any  rate  approximatety,  where  you  can,] 

I.  State  shortly  what  you  know  of  any  three  out  of  each  of  the 
following  groups : — 

1.  Magjaret  of  Anjou,  Drake,  Strafibrd,  CUve,  Sir  Robert 

Walpole. 

2.  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  Thomas  Cromwell,  John  Wesley, 

Hawke,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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II.  When  was  Parliament  established  in  England  ?  What 
were  the  reasons  for  its  establishment  ?  At  what  times  has  it 
been  most  powerfvil  ? 

III.  what  do  you  know  of  any  four  of  the  following : — The 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon — The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold — 
The  Long  Parliament — The  Declaration  of  Independence — The 
South  Sea  Bubble— The  Gordon  Riots— The  Act  of  Union  \ 

IV.  What  events  led  up  to  the  flight  of  James  II.  ?  By  what 
right  did  his  successor  come  to  the  tnrone  ? 

V.  For  what  are  the  following  places  famous: — Floddeu, 
Newbiuy,  Malplaquet,  Aboukir  Bay,  Talavora,  Lucknow  ? 

VI.  Show  by  a  genealogiciil  tree  the  relationships  of  the 
Monarchs  of  England  from  George  I.  to  Queen  Victoria ;  and 
mention  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  stating  for  what  they  are  famous. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  : — A  spring  tide — a  monsoon — an  anti- 
cyclone— a  coral  reef — the  Maelstrom  ? 

II.  Draw  a  rough  map  of  Northamptonshire  and  the  counties 
that  touch  it.    Name  two  towns  in  each  county. 

Or, 

Draw  a  map  of  the  southern  half  of  Africa. 

III.  Where  and  what  are  the  following; — The  Hebrides — the 
Dardanelles — the  Philippines — the  Cotswolds — the  Bahamas — 
the  Goodwins  ? 

IV.  What  do  you  know  of: — Rio  Janeiro — Montreal — the 
Volga — Lough  Foyle — Cape  St.  Vincent  ? 

V.  What  are  the  chief  industries  of: — Sheffield — Luton — 
Belfast — Johannesburg — South  Wales  ? 


Winchester  College  Election. — Julv,  1899 
For  Boys  13  years  of  age  before  1st  June,  1899. 

iV.5. — 1.  No  boy  may  attempt  more  than  six  Questions  altogether. 

2.  Every  boy  must  answer  at  least  tioo  Que^stions  in  ea/)h 

part  of  tlie  paper, 

3.  The   Answers  on  History  and  Geography  are  to  be 

kept  separate,  and  shewn  up  as  separate  papers, 

HISTORY, 

[Gim  dotes,  at  any  rate  appi^xmoA^ly,  where  yon  cav.] 

L  State  shortly  what  you  know  of  any  three  in  each  of  tho 
following  groups :— • 
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1.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Drake,  Pym,  Rodney,  Lord  Palmer- 

ston. 

2.  Warwick  the  Kiugniiiker,  Monk,  John  Wesley,  Canning, 

Darwin. 

II.  How  did  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  Archbishop  Laud, 
change  the  character  or  position  of  tlie  Church  in  England  ? 

III.  What  do  you  know  of  any  four  of  the  following : — The 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon — The"  Lollards — Poyning's  Act — The 
Declaration  of  Independence — The  Gordon  Kiots — The  South 
Sea  Bubble — The  Act  of  Union — The  Test  Act — Imperial 
Federation  ? 

IV.  What  events  led  up  to  the  flijjht  of  James  II.,  and  by  what 
right  did  his  successor  come  to  the  throne  ? 

V.  For  what  events  are  the  following  places  famous : — Flodden 
— Newbury — Bunker's  Hill — PLissey — Malplaquet — Quiberon 
Bay — Talavera — Lucknow  ? 

VI.  What  are  the  chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire  ?  When, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  did  they  become  British  ? 

aE(X>RAPHY. 

I.  What  countries  are  the  chief  producers  of  wheat,  coal,  gold, 
petroleum,  timber,  claret,  sugar  ? 

II.  Draw  a  rough  map  of  Northamptonshire  and  the  counties 
that  touch  it,  marking  two  towns  in  each  county. 

Or, 

Draw  a  map  of  the  Southern  half  of  Africa. 

III.  Where  are  the  countries  in  which  the  following  people 
live,  and  what  do  you  know  of  them : — The  Finns — The  Maones 
—The  Kaffirs— Sikhs— Uitlanders— Kurds  ? 

IV.  What  do  you  know  of  the  following : — Perth — Bloemfon- 
tein — Cape  Vera— Bangkok — The  Shannon — Tunis  ? 

V.  Give  the  names  and  relative  jpositions  of  the  chief  islands 
or  groups  of  islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 

PIVINITY, 

[N,B, — In  assigning  rrutrks  to  this  .paper,  considevatuyfi  will 
he  paid  to  the  age  of  the  candidates,] 

I.  Explain,  or  show  on  a  map,  the  situation  of  Bethhoron, 
Hebron,  Jericho,  Megiddo,  Shechem,  Zarephath ;  and  give  ot 
ka^t  one  historical  fact  connected  with  each. 
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II.  Who  were  Abner,  Athaliah,  Caleb,  Ezra,  Herod  Aiitipas, 
Barnabas?  Give  at  least  one  historical  fact  in  connection  with 
each. 

III.  Explain  the  following  expressions: — The  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  tne  Psalms  of  David,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Synoptic 
(Jospels,  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

IV.  Write  a  short  account  of  either  (1)  the  journeyings  of 
Abraham  down  to  his  settlement  at  Hebron,  or  (2)  tne  wan- 
derings of  David  in  flight  from  Saul. 

V.  Who  were  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Herodians^?  Mention  any 
special  occasion  upon  which  they  respectively  came  into  contact 
or  collision  with  our  Lord. 

VI.  Give  an  account  of  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey. 
.  Who  accompanied  him  ? 

VII.  How  does  the  Revised  Version  bring  out  the  meaning 
of  the  following  passages  ? 

1.  No  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

2.  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Fathers  business  ? 

3.  He  closed  the  book  and  gave  it  to  the  minister,  and  sat 

down. 

4.  He  beheld  a  publican  named  Levi  sitting  at  the  receipt 

of  cxLstom. 

Mention  any  other  passage  in  which  the  Revised  Version  is 
clearer  or  more  accurate  than  the  Authorised  Version. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships  Examination. — 
June,  1899. 

Translate : — 

I.  Un  ambassadeur  anglais  k  Naples  avait  donn^  une  fete 
charmante,  mais  qui  n'avait  pas  cofite  bien  cher.  On  le  sut,  et  on 
partit  de  \k  pour  d^nigrer  sa  ^te,  qui  avait  d  abord  beaucoup  reussi. 
11  s'en  vengea  en  veritable  Anglais  et  en  homme  iqui  lesguin^es 
ne  coCltaient  pas  grand  chose.   II  annon9a  une  autre  fSte.  On  crut 

2ue  c'etait  pour  prendre  sa  revanche,  et  que  la  fete  serait  superbe. 
In  accourt.  Grande  affluence.  Enfin  on  apporte  un  r^chaud  k 
Tesprit-de-vin.  On  s  attendait  k  quelque  miracle.  *  Messieurs, 
dit-il,  ce  sont  les  d^penses  et  non  I'agr^ment  d'une  fete  que  vous 
cherchez:  regardez  bien  (et  il  entr'ouvre  son  habit  dont  il 
montre  la  doublure),  c*est  un  tableau  Dominiquin,  qui  vaut  cinq 
mille  ffuin^es  ;  mais  ce  n  est  pas  tout :  voyez  ces  dix  billets  :  ils 
sont  ae  mille  guin^es  chacun,  payables  k  vue  sur  la  banque 
d' Amsterdam.  (II  en  fait  un  rouleau,  et  les  met  sur  Ic  rechaud 
allum^.)  Je  ne  doute  pas  messieurs,  que  cette  fete  ne  vous 
satisfiasse,  et  que  vous  ne  vous  retiriez  tons  contents  de  moi. 
Adieu,  messieurs,  la  fete  est  finie.* 

Nicolas  Chamfort. 
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II.  Que  Ton  choisisse  le  plus  grand  houune  du  iiiondo,  et 
qu'on  lui  donue  un  esprit  assez  ^tendu  pour  contempler  tout 
k  la  fois  cette  variety  de  jugements  qu'on  porte  sur  lui,  et  pour 
jouir  pleinement  de  tout  le  spectacle  des  pens^es  et  des  mouve- 
ments  qu'il  excite  dans  les  autres :  il  n'y  a  point  de  vanity  qui 
puisse  subsister  k  cette  vue.  Pour  un  petit  nonibre  de  jugements 
avantageux,  trop  souvent  dictes  par  la  flatterie,  il  en  verroit  une 
infinite  qui  lui  deplairoient.  II  verroit  que  les  d^fauts  qu'il  so 
dissimule,  ou  qu  u  ne  connoit  point,  sautent  aux  yeux  de  la 
plupart  des  gens ;  que  souvent  ils  no  s  entretiennont  d'autre  chose, 
et  qu'on  ne  le  regardo  que  par  cet  endroit.  11  ven'oit  que  le 
monde  est  tres-peu  touche  do  touted  ces  belles  qualites  dont  il  so 
flatte.;  que.les  uns  no  les  voient  soulenient  pas  les  autres  les 
re^rdent  avec  froideur :  que  de  tout  cela  il  se  forme  un  portrait 
qui  n'est  prppre  qu'k  faire  mourir  son  orgueil. 

Pierre  Nicole. 


1.  Give  the  plural  of:  bat  —  vitrail  —  troii  —  von — rSyal — 
detail;  and  the  feminine  of:  epain — brrger — pecheur — vloa — 
complet — apprent  i 

2.  Write  oiit  in  full  the  8rd  person  of  the  (conjunctive  and 
disjunctive  personal  pronouns.  When  is  the  disjunctive  dative 
used  as  the  remote  object  of  a  verb  ? 

3.  Give  1st  pers.  sing,  of  future  of:  venir — envoy er — voir — 
coiirir. 

Give  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  preterite  of:  oovdulre — venir — 
vivre — icrvre. 

Give  the  3rd  pers.  plural  of  pres.  subj.  of:  pouvoir — savoir — 
voiUoir — connaitre. 

4.  Put  into  French : — 

What  are  you  saying? — Which  of  those  houses  have  you 
bought  ? — He  is  always  talking  to  me,  but  I  pay  no  attention  to 
him. — Whom  do  you  love  l)est  ? — I  shall  get  my  books  sold. — He 
is  taller  than  I  am,  but  not  so  tall  as  she. — 1  have  bought  every- 
thing I  wished. — Put  it  here,  do  not  give  it  to  them. — More  than 
200  soldiers  have  been  killed. — I  have  not  drunk  wine  for  19 
years. — He  has  bought  himself  some  books  and  given  some  to 
me. — ^That  little  French  girl  is  only  1 3  years  old. 


Marlborough  Colleqe  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

MODERN   SCHOOL. — FRENCH   PROSE. 

(Far  Seniors  only,) 

A  doubt  has  been  raised — whether  animals  ever  commit 
suicide ;  to  me  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  not,  and  cannot.  Some 
years  ago,  however,  there  was  a  case  reported  in  all  the  news- 

438S  ^ 
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papers  of  au  old  ram  (hMler)  who  committed  suicide  (as  it  was 
alleged)  in  the  presence  of  many  witn&sses.  Not  having  any 
pistols  or  razors,  he  ran  for  a  short  distance,  in  order  to  aid  the 
impetus  (iwpulBion)  of  his  dasc«nt,  and  leaped  over  a  precipice, 
at  the  foot  of  which  he  was  dashed  to  pieces.  But,  for  my  part., 
I  doubted  the  accuracy  of  tlie  report.  Not  long  after  k  case 
occurred  in  Westmorland  which  strengthened  my  doubts,  A 
fine  young  horse,  who  could  have  no  possiV)le  reason  for  making 
awrny  with  himself,  unless  it  ys^eve  the  high  price  of  oats  at  the 
timo,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  a  held.  The  case  was 
certainly  a  f^iii^pitrious  one :  for  ho  was  ]yin^  by  the  side  of  a 
stone- wall,  the  upi>er  part  of  whicli  wall  his  skuII  had  fractured, 
and  whicli  hud  returned  the  eouipliini-ut  liy  fracturing  his  skull. 
It  vvYtH  argued,  tliercforc,  UimI  iu  default  iit  pnuds,  cte,,  he  had 
deliberately  hauuuered  with  his  lumd  agaitiyt  the  wall;  this,at  tii*st, 
seemed  the  only  BfTluticm  :  nnd  he  wan  gouenilly  pronouneed 
felo  de  B€. 

Be  Quikcey. 

{For  Janiors  only.) 

There,  with  his  eyes  closed,  tiiid  whiter  than  the  pillows  which 
supported  his  head,  lay  the  little  DauphiiK  Ho  was  thought  to 
be  asleep  when  suddenly  he  tiimed  to  his  mother  and.  seeing 
her  tears,  sixid  to  her  softly  "  Madame,  wliy  do  you  weep  i  Ho 
you  really  think  like  the  rest  of  them  that  I  am  going  to  die  ?  '* 
The  Queen  tried  to  answer  but  her  sobs  prevented  her  from 
speaking.  "  Do  not  weep,  Madame ;  you  forget  that  I  am  the 
Dauphin  and  th^t  Dauphins  cannot  die  in  this  way."  The  Queen 
sobbed  still  nioru  l<aidly  and  the  little  prince*  began  to  get 
frightened  '*  Stop/'  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  will  prevent  Death  from 
coming  here  tn  bdce  me.  I  hive  forty  stout  fellows  called  in 
immediately  ttj  mount  guard  arounil  our  l>ed  anfl  let  a  hundred 
cannon  remain  uiglit  and  day  under  our  windows  and  woe  to 
Death  if  He  dares  to  come  near  us  V  The  Queen  made  a  sign. 
At  once  hig  cannon  were  heard  rolling  in  the  courtyard  and  forty 
old  soldiei's  with  grey  moustaches  entered  and  placed  themselves 
round  the  room.  The  little  Dauphin  clapr>cd  his  htinds  on  seeing 
them  and,  recognizing  one  of  them,  called  out  to  him,  "  I  am 
very  fond  of  you,  old  Lorrain, — if  Death  wants  to  take  me  He 
must  he  slain,  mustn't  He  ?  "  "  Yes  indeedi  sire/'  replied  the  old 
soldier,  as  two  big  teai*s  trickled  down  his  wrinkled  face. 

From  A.  DaUDET. 

{Fm *  Se  nio i *s  u  n d  Ju  n  i o rn. ) 

'*  What,  can  you  speak  French,  too,  Harry  ^ "    Asks  Mr.  Wolfe. 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  General  ^rith'  eager  ej'es, 
■*  It  eh**  said  he,  *'  I  can  speak,  but  not  so  well  as  Geoiige/' 
"  But  ho  remembers  the  city,  and  can  place  the  batteries,  you 

see,  and  knows  the  ground  a  \housand  t:mes  better  than  I  do  I " 

cries  the  elder  brother. 
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The  two  elder  officers  exchanged  looks  with  one  another; 
Mr.  Lambert  smiled  and  noddea,  as  if  in  reply  to  the  mute 
queries  of  his  comrade ;  on  which  the  other  spoke.  "  Mr. 
narryj*  he  said,  "  if  you  have  had  enough  of  fine  folks,  and  horse 
racing" 

"  Cm,  sir ! "  says  the  young  man,  turning  very  red. 

"  And  if  you  have  a  mmd  to  a  sea- voyage  at  a  short  notice, 
come  and  see  me  at  my  lodgings  to-morrow." 

What  was  that  sudden  uproar  of  cheers  which  the  ladies 
heard  in  their  drawing  room  ?  It  was  the  hurrah  which  Harry 
Warrington  gave  when  he  leaped  up  at  hearing  the  Generars 
invitation. 

Thackeray. 
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FRENCH   GRAMMAR. 

I.  Account  for  the  double  gender  of:  fourbe — merci — ombre — 
vapour — voile. 

II.  Explain  (and  illustrate  if  iieeessarv  by  short  examples)  the 
difterence  between  the  nieaiiinu^s  of:  le  eiseau,  les  ciseaux — 
fatigant,  fatiguant — le  poelo,  la  poelo,  le  poil — sur  tout,  surtout. 

III.  State  the  principles  which  govern  the  position  of  adjectives. 
Give  examples. 

IV.  Explain  the  uses  of  the  imperfect,  preterite,  and  past 
indefinite. 

V.  Give  the  3rd  siug.,  present  subj.,  and  the  past  participles 
of:  rompre — vaincre — avoir — clore — instruire — s'asseoir — nuire — 
absoudre. 

VI.  Correct  if  necessiiry,  and  explain  your  coiTections  : — 

(1)  Elle  s'^tait  attendu  k  mieux  que  cela. 

(2)  A  moins  qu'il  pleut,  nous  jouerons  cet  apres-midi. 

(3)  Ces  tours  qu'on  avait  toujoui^s  vus  admirer  et  toujour^  v(i 
rester  fermes  ont  ^t^  d^molis  d'un  coup  dc  foudre. 

(4)  II  a  vu  la  jeune  fille  que  son  fils  avait  inariee. 

VII.  Translate  into  idiomatic  French  : — 

(1)  This  is  no  laughing  matter. 

(2)  He  laughed  in  my  face. 

(3)  Better  late  than  never. 

(4)  I  nearly  missed  my  train. 

(5)  I  expect  you  to  do  it. 

(6)  He  took  good  care  not  to  come. 
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GERMAN   GRAMMAR. 

I.  Give  the  genitive  sing.  andnom.plur.  of:  ber  ^IRann — bvi  gu^ 
— ber  SBurm— We  abfid&t— bae  93anl>— ber  ©auer— bae  ^aar— bet 
geld — ber  ®eneral — ber  iWonat. 

II.  Form  verbs  from :  \a — genufl — ac^ — ftarf. 

III.  Give  the  principal  parts  of:  regleren— fru^tucfen— ubertetjeii 
— t)erandtalteu — WUn — beteii — bitten. 

IV.  Give  examples  of  the  cases  governed  by :  ftatt — au*— auf — 
in — tt>a^rcnb — uber. 

V.  Translate  into  idiomatic  German : — 

(1)  Of  course  I  am  sorry  about  It. 

(2)  How  is  your  brother?  It  is  a  long  time  since  he  has 
^vritten. 

(8)  Do  not  be  offended  if  wo  laugh  at  you ;  it  is  your  own 
fault. 

(4)  Mind  y6ur  own  business. 

(5)  I  have  had  to  refuse  his  invitation. 

(6)  His  hair  stood  on  end. 

(7)  Will  you  come  with  me  ? 

(8)  He  had  been  punished,  because  he  had  become  lazy. 
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Modern  School. 

(Fo)' Seniors  only.) 

la  cath6drale. 

I. 

Ma  voix,  entendez-vous  ma  voix  qui  gronde,  ma  voix  qui 
bourdonne  ?  Je  dormais  accroupie  sous  mon  manteau  de  pierre. 
Orguo  aux  tuyaux  faits  dans  le  ciel,  bel  orgue,  que  me  veux-tu  ? 
Pourquoi  m'enivres-tu  de  tes  cris  comme  a  une  coupe  du  vin  du 
Rhin  ?  Mes  cloches  et  mes  clochetons  tremblotent,  m6s  vitres 
frissonnent,  mes  pieds  chancellent  sous  la  grele  et  le  vent  de  tes 
chants.  Aliens,  mes  saints  de  pierre;  aliens,  mes  saints  de 
vemiillon  assoupis  sur  mes  vitraux,  debout !  Entendez-vous  ? 
Aliens,  mes  vierges  de  granit,  chantez  dans  vos  nicjies  en  toumant 
vos  fuseaux.  AJlons  aussi,  mes  griflfons  qui  portez  mes  piliers 
sur  vos  tetes,  ouvrez  vos  gueules.  Aliens,  mes  serpents,  mes 
colombes  de  marbre  qui  vous  pendez  aux  branches  de  mes 
voCltes !  Aliens,  mes  rois  chevelus,  qui  rfivez  le  long  de  mes 
galeries  sur  vos  chevaux  caparafonnes  dans  un  roc  des  Yosges  I 
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TaUlez,  navrez,  ^perronez  leurs  flancs,  d^chiquetez  leurs  croupes, 
brisez  vos  sceptres  de  granit  sur  leurs  poitrails  et  leurs  crini^res  de 
granit,  tant  que  la  pierre  hennisse,  tant  qu  au  loin,  k  Tentour,  les 
cavales  des  Vosees  demandent  k  leurs  maitres  dans  ratable : 
Maltre,  maftre,  ou  vont  les  chevaux  de  pierre  qui  hennissent  ? 
oi  vont  les  carvaliers  de  pierre  oui  montent  k  cette  heure  au 
galop,  dans  les  tours,  jusqu  au  bora  des  nuages  ? 

Edgar  Quinet. 

(For  Juniors  only.) 

Des  sentiments  plus  doux  s'attachaient  aussi  au  bruit  des 
cloches.  Lorsque,  avec  le  chant  de  Talouette,  vers  le  temps  de 
la  coupe  des  bl^,  on  entendait,  au  lever  de  laurore,  les  petites 
sonnenes  de  nos  hameaux,  on  eut  dit  que  lange  des  moissons, 
pour  r^veiller  les  laboureurs,  soupirait,  sur  quelque  instrument 
des  H^breux,  ITiistoire  de  S^phora  ou  de  Noemi.  II  nous 
semble  que  si  nous  ^tions  po^te,  nous  ne  dedaignerions  point 
cette  cloche  agitee  par  les  mntomes  dans  la  vieifle  chapelle  de 
la  foret,  ni  celle  qu'une  religieuse  frayeur  balan9ait  dans  nos 
campa^es  pour  ^carter  le  tonnerre,  ni  celle  qu*on  sonnait  la 
nuit,  oans  certains  ports  de  mer,  pour  diriger  le  pilote  k  travers 
les  ^cueils.  Les  carillons  des  cloches,  au  milieu  de  nos  fetes, 
semblaient  augmenter  Vall^gresse  publique ;  dans  des  calaniites, 
au  contraire,  ces  m§mes  bruits  devenaient  terribles.  Les 
cheveux  dressent  encore  sur  la  tete  au  souvenir  de  ces  jours  de 
meurtre  et  de  feu,  retentissant  des  clamcurs  du  tocsin.  Qui  de 
nous  a  perdu  la  m^moire  de  ces  hurlements,  de  ces  cris  aigus, 
entrecoup^  de  silences,  durant  lesquels  on  distinguait  de  rares 
coups  de  fusil,  quelque  voix  lamentable  et  solitaire,  et  surtout 
le  boimionnement  de  la  cloche  d'alarme,  ou  le  son  de  Thorloge 
qui  frappait  tranquillement  llieure  ^coulee  ? 

AuGUSTE  DE  Chateaubriand. 
{For  Seniors  and  Juniors.) 

THE   WATCH   AND  THE  SUN   DIAL. 

Un  jour  la  montre  au  cadran  insultait, 
Demandant  quelle  heure  il  ^tait. 

—  Je  n'en  sais  rien,  dit  le  greffier  solaire. 

—  Eh  !  que  fais-tu  done  Ik,  si  tu  n'en  sais  pas  plus  ? 

—  J'attends,  r^pondit-il,  que  le  soleil  m'^claire ; 

Je  ue  sais  rien  que  par  Phoebus. 

—  Attends-le  done,  moi  je  n'en  ai  que  fairo, 
Dit  la  montre ;  sans  lui,  je  vais  toujours  mon  train. 

Tous  les  huit  jours,  un  tour  de  main : 
Cest  autant  qu'il  m'en  faut  pour  toute  ma  semaine. 
Je  chemine  sans  cesse,  et  ce  n'est  point  en  vain 
Que  mon  aiguille  en  ce  rond  sepromeno. 

—  Eooute  ;  voiUt  ITieure    .    .    .    Elle  sonne  k  Tinstant : 
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line,  deux,  trois  et  auatre.     II  en  est  tout  autant, 
Dit-elle.     Mais,  tanais  que  la  montre  decide, 

Phoebus,  de  ses  ardents  regards, 

Chassant  nuages  et  brouillards, 
Regarde  le  cadran,  qui,  fidele  a  son  guide, 

Margue  quatre  heures  et  trois  quarts. 

—  Mon  enfant,  dit-il  k  I'horloge, 

Va-t'en  to  faire  remonter. 

Tu  te  vantes,  sans  h^siter, 

De  r^pondre  k  qui  t'interroge : 
Mais  qui  t  en  croit  pent  bien  se  m^compter : 
Je  te  conseillerais  de  suivre  mon  usage : 
Si  je  ne  vois  bien  clair,  je  dis :  '  Je  n'en  sais  rien.* 

Je  parle  peu,  mais  je  dis  bien. 

Cost  le  caract^re  du  sage. 

De  La  Motte  Houdart. 
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GERMAN    UNSEEN 

I.  Translate  : — 

6^  gcfiiflt  iin^  fo  \voli\,  c«  fc^mcid)e(t  fo  fc^r,  wcnn  njir  cincn 
^ctbcn  fc^en,  bcv  buvd)  fic^  felbft  t)anbcU,  bet  (tcbt  unb  ^agt,  menn  ed 
iT)m  fern  .^crj  gcbtctct,  bcr  iinterminmt  imb  aii^fii^rt,  ode  ^tnbernifft 
abiucnbct  unb  ^n  cincm  gvoBcn  ^xocdt  gefonqt.  ©cf^id^ifc^reiber  unb 
!Di(^ter  ni5d)ten  und  gcnie  iiberreben,  bag  eiii  fo  floljcd  ?ood  bem 
SWcnfdjcn  fofleii  f5nnc.  ^icr^  rucrben  mx  anbcr^  bc(c^rt;  ber  $c(b 
^Qt  tsinen  $(an,  obcr  bad  (Stiicf  ifl  planDoU.  $tcr  )Dtrb  nic^t  ctma 
tiad)  ciit  ftarv  unb  cigenfmiiig  burc^gcfit^rtcn  3bec  t)on  (Ra^c  eiii 
33o|cwid)t  beflraft,  ncin,  c«  gcfd)icf)t  cine  iingc(/ciirc  Zijat,  fic  wfi(>t 
fid)  in  i^rcn  golgeii  fort,  vcifit  Unfdiulbigc  mit;  bcr  ^cibrcd)cr  fc^cint 
bem  ^(bgnmbc,  bcv  if)m  bcftiiiimt  ift,  audmcidicn  ^u  luollcn  unb  fliii^t 
I)iacin,  cbcu  ba,  luo  cv  fctucn  ^&Vg  gUirtdd)  aud^iidinfcu  debcuft. 
I)cnu  bad  ifl  bie  CigcufdjaU  bcr  ©rcucltljat,  baf?  fic  nud)  iBoM  ubcr 
ben  Unfc^utoigcn,  tuic  bcr  gitteu  Apaubluug,  bag  fl^  uic(c  'i^ort^ctCe  and) 
iiber  ben  Unocrbicntcn  au^brcitct,  o^ne  bag  bcr  Ur^ebcv  von  ()ciben  oft 
ttjcber  beflraft  uoc^  be(of;ut  tuirb. 

'  In  Hamlet. 

II.  Translate : — 

(1)  aBol)(aiif,  miilanf,  iibcr  33erg  unb  g(u§ 

3)cm  9)?orgcnrot  entgcgcn, 
3)em  treucn  fiJcib  ben  le(jtcn  Jfug, 

Unb  bann  jum  treuen  3)egen! 
23i5  unf're  ^aub  in  ?(fd)c  fticbt, 

©on  fic  uom  ©djiuevt  uidu  laffcn; 
SBir  I)abcn  tang'  gcnug  gclicOt 

Unb  luoUcn  eiiblic^  fjaffeu! 
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(2)  Die  Siebe  fanii  m9  ^clfen  nicftt, 

Die  ?iebe  nit^t  crrcttcn; 
^Qlf  bu,  0  $Qg,  bcin  \\i\\0  ®erid}t, 

SSrid)  bu,  0  ^q6,  bie  fietfcn! 
Utib  JDO  e«  nod^  S^^ranucn  gicbt, 

Die  logt  im«  led  crfoffcn; 
2Bir  §aben  tang'  aeniig  flclicbt 

Uttb  toottcn  enblic^  ^offcn! 

(?)  SEcr  noc^  ein  ^era  bcpet,  bcm  foff« 

Om  ^Qffc  tiur  jlc^  til^ren ; 
Hfliiberan  ift  biirre«  $oIj, 

Urn  unfrc  ®Iut  ju  fcfjttrcn. 
Die  i^r  ber  greij^eit  noc^  Derbliebt, 

©ingt  burd^  bie  beutfc^en  ©trogen: 
,,  O^r  ^abet  latio'  genug  geliebt, 

O  lernet  cnbUc^  ^affen ! '' 

(4)  SScfompfet  fte  o^n'  Uutcrlog, 

Die  Iijrannei  ouf  grben, 
Uiib  Ijciligcr  luirb  unfer  ^ofc 

%i^  unf're  ?icbe  lucrben. 
93i«  unf re  ^onb  in  afdjc  fKebt, 

©on  fte  uom  ©c^ttjcrt  nid)t  loffen; 
2Bir  ^aben  long'  g^niig  geltebt 

Unb  ttJoDen  enblid)  ^affcn! 


III.  Translate:— 

2)er  iti^nig.    2)ann  (St^erdinann. 

S.:  gort  fmb  fte!    gnblid)  cinen  Slugcnbticf  fiir  ntic^  affrfn. 

e.  (ttttt  ein.) 

ff.:  Od^  bin  tibermenfc^Uc^  gliicflic^. 

G. :  ®ratuliere  unterl^dnigfl. 

ff . :  Donfc.  3q,  ben!'  ©r  fic^  —  JQ  fo  —  (bcifcitc)  nicnranb  foll'd  ta 
twiflcn.  3ifV  2r  niir  ben  {RodP  au«.  9iid)t«  foH  gcfpart  merbcn 
Wan  foil  toiffen,  bag  ic^  eincn  <Bd)ai]ii  fjobc;  man  foO  wiffcn,  bog  id) 
n!ir  geiob^ittic^  gcijig  bin  ((;«rau«|)(a(5ent')  ben!'  (5r  flc^,  6t)er«mann— 
(bffmnt  pd^  toteber)  ja  fo ! 

S.  (aiel^t  bent  i^Bntg  ben  9^ccf  and) :  SRojcfldt  Iterben  bod^  xoo\)l  bie 
gefiicHe  Uniform  onjiel^en? 

St. :  Die  gefltdfte  Uniform.  Oo,  ic^  cviuavte  ©tifie,  bcncn  man  (S()rc 
erjeigeit  mug,  groge  e^re;--(fcbt  fi*).     3*^^'^^  ^^^  bicStiefcI  oufe 

S.  (fc^tcft  Pd^  baju  an.    (Sd  ge^t  fc^mer.) 

Jf. :  SBar  ber  Erbprinj  fd)on  ba  ? 

g.:  aWac^en  ©e.  aWajcftat  fcinetniegen  fo  Diel  UmflSnbe? 

St. :  ©einetwegen  ?  Sicacirf)t !  (53etfeite.)  3d)  mill  fte  alle  irrefii^ren 
(£aut):  an,  glegcf,  meine  ^a^nerougcn!  3d)  gloube  gar,  6r  toiH  mir. 
abfic^tlid)  me^e  t^un,  n^eil  3(^  — 3^m  nic^t^  fage? 

(E. :  SRajeftdt,  ic^  ^abe  ja  nod)  gar  nic^t  gefragt! 

St. :  36  toiirb*  3l^n  aui)  bci  Sragcn !  2Barum  Iad)t  5r  bewi  ? 
^t?    $01'  Gr  mir  mcinen  Sd)tofrod!,  bi3  bie  Unifotm  ba  iS  — 

a.  (n>iE  ^iueingc^en.) 
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Sf . :  .^cba  !   Quorum  (jnt  Gi  Dov()iu  gctadjt  ? 

e. :  ^d)  -  big  td)  (Siu.  9)faioflat  bcii  $)ut  iii  bic^aub  gcgcbcn  Ija&c, 
^ahen  ®ic  mir'«  bodj  gefagt. 

g.  (biol^t  if^m  mit  bcm  ^tcd ) ;  SKaS  ?    6r  untcrjle^t  fid)  ? 

ff.  (retivicrenb) :  g^  mug  ja  oHc^  ^eroii^  bci  Sio.  SD^ajcflat.  Gi5 
oicbt  bIo6  "n^f  w^^^  ®»w*  aMoicfllat  gut  bei  fic^.  beljolteu  fdnncn,  \>a^ 
iP  ba«  @elb— $a,  ^a!    3rf|  l|oIc  ben  ©c^Iafvotf. '  (Xb) 
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Only  Juniors  are  allowed  to  vse  Dictionaries, 

GERMAN  PROSE. 

It  was  at  Lyons  that  the  conspirators  had  proposed  to  eflFect 
the  do¥mfall  of  the  great  Cardinal :  at  Lyons  Kichelieu,  who 
loved  to  sport  thus  in  the  face  of  fortune,  had  had  Cinq-Mars 
and  his  friend  de  Thou  confined.  None  of  the  townsfolk  knew 
of  their  presence  in  the  castle ;  and  their  trial  and  condemnation 
were  conducted  in  equal  secrecy.  As  the  judges  retired,  the 
Abb^  Quillet,  who  was  present,  seized  a  hand  of  each  of  his  two 
friends.  "  Listen  to  me,  both  of  you,"  he  said  to  them.  "  The 
conspirators  have  all  arrived.  They  want  to  strike  a  sudden 
blow  to  save  you.  The  moment  chosen  is  that  when  you  will  be 
conducted  to  punishment ;  the  signal,  your  hat,  which  you  must 
put  on  your  head  when  they  arc  to  commence.  The  Queen,  too, 
adjures  you  to  save  yourself,  were  it  only  out  of  pity  for  her,  to 
wtom  you  would  Iwive  eternal  remorse."  "  And  did  no  one  else 
speak  to  you  of  me  ? "  "  No  one."  "  If  she  had  only  written  to 
me  ! "  said  Cinq-Mars  in  a  low  voice. 

In  the  Place  des  Terreaux  a  scaffold  seven  feet  high  and  about 
nine  feet  sauare  had  been  erected.  Troops  were  drawn  up  before 
me  crowd,  nut  every  soldier  had  at  his  side  a  man  hired  to  stab 
him.  Cinq- Mars  ascended  the  scaffold.  "What  is  Monsieur 
doing  ? "  asked  a  monk  of  the  soldier  nearest  him :  "  has  ho  his 
hat  on  his  head  T'  ''Ho  has  thrown  it  on  to  tbd ' glt)und," 
answered  the  man  quietly. 
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FRENCH   PAPER. 

I.  Translate  into  English  : —  . 

Vix.un  l«,'s  nations  que  Bonaparte  trainc  apr^s  lui,  la  seule  qui 
merile  do  rinte/et.  (^e  soiit  les  Poloiiais.  Je  crois  quails  savent 
aussi  bien  que  nous  qu'ils  no  sont  que  le  pretexte  de  la  guerre. 
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et  que  rEmpereur  ne  se  soucie  pas  de  leur  ind^pendance.  II 
n'a  pu  s'abstenir  d'exprimer  plusieurs  fois  k  I'empereur  Alexandre 
son  dedain  pour  la  JPolo^e,  par  cela  seulement  qu'elle  veut 
etre  libre ;  mais  il  lui  eonvient  de  la  mettre  en  avant  contre  la 
Russie,  et  les  Polonais  profitent  de  cette  circonstance  pour  se 
r^tablir  comme  nation.  Je  ne  sais  slls  y  r«ujssiront,  qar  le 
despotisme  donne  diflficilement  la  liberty,  et  ce  au'ils  regagneront 
dans  leur  cause  particuliere,  ils  le  perdront  aans  la  cause  de 
TEuropHB.  Us  seront  Polonais,  mais  rolonais  aussi  esclaves  que 
les  trois  nations  dont  ils  ne  d^pendront  plus.  Quoi  qu'il  en 
soit,  les  Polonais  sont  les  seuls  Europeens  qui  puissent  servir 
sans  honte  sous  les  drapeaux  de  Bonaparte.  Les  princes  de  la 
confederation  du  Rhin  croient  y  trouver  leur  interet  en  perdant 
leur  honneur :  mais  TAutriche  par  une  combinaison  vraiment 
remarquable  y  sacrifie  tout  k  la  fois  son  honneur  et  son  interet. 
L'empereur  Napoleon  voulait  obtenir  de  I'archiduc  Charles  de 
commander  ces  trente  mille  hommes:  mais  Tarchiduc  s'est 
heureusement  refus^  k  cct  affront:  et  quand  je  le  vis  se 
promener  seul,  en  habit  gris,  dans  les  allees  du  Prater,  je 
retrouTai  pour  lui  tout  mon  ancien  respect. 

IL  (1)  Give  the  feminine  of :  —  Polonais  —  empereur  — 
Europ^n — archiduc — prince;  and  account  for  the  gender 
of: — nation — pr^texte — liberty — despotisme — ^honneur. 

(2)  Difficilement  —  vraiment  —  heureusement;  explain  the 
formation  of  these  adverbs,  and  give  the  adverbs  corresponding 
to  the  adjectives:  independant — libre — particulier  —  tout — 
ancien. 

(3)  Conjugate  in  full  the  present  indicative,  future  and 
imp^ect  subjunctive  of : — savent— rcrois — obtenir — puissent — se 
promener ;  and  the  present  subjunctive  of  voulait.  . 

(4)  Parse  each  word  of  the  following  sentence : — mais  il  lui 
eonvient  de  la  mettre  en  avant  contre  la  Russie. 

(5)  Give  a  list  of  the  disjunctive  personal  pronouns.  Explain 
the.  use  of '' ceci '  and  *cela.'  When  *en'  and  *y'  occur  in 
the  same  sentence,  how  are  they  placed  ? 

(6)  *  Qui  puissent  servir.'  Why  is  *  puissent '  in  the 
subjunctive?  When  is  the  subjunctive  used  in  a  principal 
clause  ?    Give  an  exitmple. 

III.  Translate  into  French  : — 

Dover,  2nd  July. 

My  dear  Jack, — 

I  have  often  spoken  to  you  about  my  schoolfellow, 
Ernest;  I  have  told  you  how  tend  he  is  of  me,  and  how 
much  I  am  attached  to  him.  You  have  more  than  once 
expressed  a  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance;  very  well,  I  am 
sending  him  to  you ;  his  parents  are  about  to  leave  Dover  and 
to  live  at  Bath.  Receive  nim  as  you  would  me,  if  I  could  get 
permission  to  go  and  see  you.    Everything  you  do  for  him,  I 
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shall  consider  as  having  beea  done  for  myself.  Besides,  when 
once  you  know  him,  you  will  thank  me  naving  given  yon  so 
devoted  a  friend.  I  tharefote  introduce  him  to  yoti  with  perfect 
confidence,  and  feel  convinced  that  you  will  make  his  stay 
(sejour),  in  a  town  where  he  does  not  know  anybody  yet,  as 
pleasant  as  possible.    Good-bye. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
Sam. 


RossALL  School  Scholaeship  Examination. — March,  1899* 

GEEMAN    PAPER. 

1,  Translate  into  Eoglisb  :~ 

Ein  grembet  ge^t  burc^  bie  ©tta^ett  3Bienf>  Wn  eincm  frtftft' 
gcfjitfeten  ^aii\t  fic^t  tt  obfit  il&er  beni  jtucitcrt  (Storfmerfe  einen  bidai 
Idjmaqcti  Strtc^*  (5r  bldbt  Pc|ett  unb  iib«i(cgt,  ma^  fUr  tint 
Sebeutung  ber  ©tric^  f^abm  fIJimc.  "Dcr  Sefigei  bc#  $)ai!fc^,  ein 
moliqcttd^ttct  Sa^er,  fieM  an  ber  %^i\t  unb  fmgt :  ,^9fmi  ma§ 
fc^aut  bcj:  $etrr?  ©te  niodjtcn  luo^l  gcrn  luiffen^  ma®  ber  ©tridj  |u 
bebeuteit  ^jat?  3)er  ©tridj  ^cigt  an,  mic  ^oc^  bic  'Donau  bd  b« 
If(jtfn  Uebcrfcijiueuimung  gcftaubcit  ^at/'  ,,SBag?"  ruft  bfr  i>rcrubc, 
^,  bi^  ba(jin?  b«v^  ift  uniiiD^lid)!  @an^  Sien  miare  baim  Daloreit 
{inuc(cn!"  f,^M]/'  fngtc  ber  SSticfcnndfter  ciigerlid},  **Ht  ?rute 
luottcn  boS  indjt  bcgretfcu :  btr  Sttidj  juar  fonft  ^itr  urilen,  ober 
ba  ^ube  idj  iljti  ba  obm  angebrae^t*  3>a  njctbcn  i|ti  bie  Seit^rl 
luotil  flc^?n  (affen  iiuiffnu*' 

2,  Write  out  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative  plural  of; 
ber  ©auer— bte  ?J?ngb— ber  5to)pf — ber  2^jrt-ba^  ^^ferb— brc  S'feUe— 
baS  $aud— ber  3«<^^ — H^  i?at6— bic  ©elo^nuitg^ba^  ©djlo|— ber 
^err— ber  ©belmanii--ber  @encra(, 

3,  Give   the  preseut  and  imperfect   oE   the   indicative   of: 

fleljcii  —  gcbeit— tnadjm  —  milffm  —  (onnen— wcrben— ^ftbeii  —  rebett— 
tr^olten— fcfjreiben, 

4,  Wlijit  caaes  follow  the  prepositioaas  auf— 6ci— hmer^alb  — 

gegcn— tnlgi'gcu— o^iie— iibcr— ^inter? 

5,  What  verlja  do  not  require  j«  before  au  inruiitive  depetidcDt 
on  them  ? 

6*  What  ie  the  position  of  a  verb  depending  on  each  of  the 
following  conjunctions:  ba  — meit — betin— ba^er — mitn  —  b^  — 
olf  0— nndjbciu  ? 

7,  Trauslate  into  German  ;— 

(1)  We  have  not  been  able  to  read  his  letter. 

(2)  1  know  all  that  he  said, 

(3)  To  whom  do  you  speak  ? 

(4)  The  ni^jhts  are  longest  in  winter. 
{uj  Is  that  your  pen  ?     No,  it  is  herSt 
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(6)  Is  your  daughter  at  home  ?     No,  she  has  gone  to 

the  town. 

(7)  We  have  not  been  allowed  to  go  out.     May  I  ask 

why  not? 

(8)  I  should  indeed  like  to  see  him,  if  I  could;  but 

where  shall  [  find  an  opportunity  ? 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — May,  1899. 

french  dictation  and  translation. 

1.  Dictation: 

{To  be  collected  at  once), 

2.  Translate: 

N,B. — A,  and  B.  to  be  done  on  separate  sheets  and  collected 

separately. 

A.  Le  temps  ^tait  lourd,  orageux,  dune  chaleur  suffocante; 
quelques  larges  gouttes,  les  seiUes  qui  fussent  tomb^es  depuis 
quatre  mois  ae  cet  implacable  ciel  de  lapis-lazuli,  tachetaient  le 
sable  altere  et  le  faisaient  ressembler  k  une  peau  de  panthfere ; 
cependant  la  pluie  ne  se  decida  pas,  et  la  voute  celeste  reprit  son 
immuable  s^renite.  Le  temps  fut  si  constamment  bleu  pendant 
mon  sdjour  en  Espagne,  que  je  retrouve  sur  mon  camet  une  note 
ainsi  con9ue:  "Vu  un  nuage  blanc,"  comme  une  chose  tout  k 
fait  digne  de  remarque. — Nous  autres  hommes  du  Nord,  dont 
ITiorizon  encombr^  de  brouillards  offre  un  spectacle  toujours  vari^ 
de  formes  et  de  couleurs,  oh  le  vent  b§,tit  avec  les  nu^es  des 
montagnes,  des  iles,  des  palais  qu*il  mine  sans  cesse  pour  les 
reconstruire  aillcurs,  nous  ne  pouvons  nous  faire  une  iuee  de  la 
profonde  melancolie  qn'inspire  cet  azur  uniforme  comme  T^temit^ 
et  qu'on  retrouve  toujours  suspcnidu  au-dcssus  de  sa  tete.  Dans 
iin  petit  village  que  nous  traversames,  tout  le  monde  etait  sorti  sur 
les  portes  afin  de  jouir  de  la  pluie,  commo  chez  nous  Ton  rentre 
pour  s  en  garantir.  La  nuit  etait  venue  sans  crepuscule,  presque 
subitement,  comme  elle  arrive  dans  les  pays  chauds,  et  nous  ne 
devious  plus  6tre  fort  loin  de  Velez-Malaga,  lieu  de  notre  couch^e. 

B.  C'est  dans  ce  doux  pays  ^u'a  vecu  Su^tone ; 
Et  de  rhumble  villa  voisme  de  Tibur, 
Panni  la  vigne,  il  reste  encore  un  pan  de  mur, 
Un  arceau  ruin^  que  le  pampre  festonne. 

C'est  la  qii'il  se  plaisait  k  venir,  chac[ue  automne. 
Loin  de  Kome,  aux  rayons  des  demiers  ciels  d*azur, 
Vendaiigcr  ses  ornieaux  uu'alourdit  le  cep  mur. 
I^i  sa  vie  a  coulc  tranquille  et  monotone. 
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Au  milieu  de  la  paix  pastorale,  c'est  \k 
Que  Tont  hant^  N^ron,  Claude,  Caligujia, 
Messaline  rodant  sous  la  stole  pourpr^e ; 

Et  que,  du  fer  d'un  style  k  la  poiute  acer^ 
Egratimant  la  cire  impitoyabie,  il  a 
Dlcritles  noirs  loisirs  du  vieillard  de  Capr^. 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR  ANP  T|lANSa.ATipN. 
A. 

1.  Put  into  ifem.  sing. :  un  vieiix  Turc. 

le  due  traitre.  I 

into  plur. :  un  grand  trou. 

cette  femine  s'est  sauv^. 

2.  Give  the  French  for : 

every  Saturday  tiight :  22  J  :  10  francs  a  pound  : 
98th  :  1101 :  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  July : 
in  the  last  100  years.  ,  , 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  words  in  Italics  : 

^i.)  Je  vote*  demande  pardon. 

(li.)  II  n'y  a  pas  de  qvxn. 
(iii.)  Je  doute  qu'il  soit  arrive, 
(iv.)  Je  ne  connais  personne  qui  soit  aussi  bon  que  vous. ' 

(v.)  H  Trie  faut  de  1  argent, 
(vi.)  Les  pommes  que  j'ai  vu  manger. 

4.  Give  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  and  fut.  indie  of: 

foUoir,  coudre,  moudre,  partir. 

Past  Partic. :      croire      fuir         r^soudre      requ^rir. 
Pres.  Part. :        plaire      valoir     croitre  savoir. 

Preterite  Ind. :  oattu      falsant    n©  ceint. 

5.  Explain    with    examples    the    uses    of   quelque,    especially 

distinguish  from  qud  que, 

6.  Translate  into  French,  and  state  the  rule  for  tenses  after  9i : 

If  I  were  you,  I  should  not  do  that. 

If  he  goes,  I  shall  go  with  him. 

If  you  should  meet  him,  you  may  tell  him  so. 

7.  French  for : 

a  few  people  have  come :  were  there  several  of  them  ? :     . 
amount  others :  out  of  the  window : 
in  sprmg :  as  far  as  my  house. 

8.  English  for : 

sitot  que ;  je  no  m'y  connais  pas  :  desormais : 
k  cela  prfes :  9a  y  est :  laissez-moi  faire. 
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A 

Turn  into  French : 

1.     (i.)  Was  it  you  whose  brother  I  met  in  Paris  last  week  ? 
(ii.)  He  very  much  wanted  to  know  what  you  meant, 
(iii.)  They  run  faster  than  you  would  have  thought. 
(iv.)  They  must  have  broken  the  glass ;  no  one  else  was  there, 
(v.)  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  burst  out  laughing, 
(vi.)  Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  know  about  it  ? 
(vii.)  Do  send  her  the  letter  you  promised  to  lend  her. 
(viii.)  Can  you  tell  them  what  has  become  of  her  i 

2.  T  was  just  thinking  of  starting  off  to  lunch  with  you,  when 
I  began  to  wonder  where  my  hat  was.     After  looking  everywhere 

for  it,  I  found  it  at  last  on  tne  sofa,  where  your  friend  Dr.  S , 

who  is  neither  small  nor  light,  as  yon  well  know,  had  l>een 
sitting  on  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  1  AVhat  was  I  to  do? 
I  had  no  hat,  and  it  being  Sunday  morning  all  the  shops,  ot 
course,  were  shut  and  no  gentleman"  can  go  out  in  London  in  a 
deerstalker,  so  instead  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  I 
spent  the  whole  day  readmg  in  this  dreary  hotel.  Don't  you 
pity  me  ? 

GERMAN    TRANSLATION. 
A.  Goethe  in  Youth. 

jOer  ¥erln)t  etncd  f^eun^cd,   xok   ^c^rifc^,  xoax  fiir  mid)  Don  her 

(|r5§tm  Sfbcutung.  Cr  ^atte  mi(^  Dcr^ogcn,  inbcm  cr  nu(^  6t(bfte,  unb 
tine  @egcni9art  war  nSt^tg,  toeitn  Da9  einirjcrmngcn  fiir  bte  ®octct2it 
fftndlt  briitgen  foOtr,  toad  er  an  mic^  }u  mcnbcn  fiir  gut  grfitnbcn  ^atte. 
Sr  totigte  mi4  ju  aOertct  Vrttgrm  unb  <£4t(f(td)rm  }u  bftoegen,  mad 
^rrabe  am  $(a0  mar,  unb  metne  qcfrtligcn  Tnlrnte  l)craud^ufc^cn.  ^cii 
td)  abcr  in  folc^cn  Stngrn  tciue  @e(bftftdnbigfctt  muorben  i)attr,  fo  fid 
id)  glrtc^,  ba  id)  micbcr  aQcin  mar,  in  uicin  mirrigcv^,  ftSrrifdjcd  9Bcfcn 
)tiriitf,  nrtc^rd  immnr  juna^m,  je  un^ufricbrncr  id)  iibrr  mcine  Umgebung 
mar,  inbem  id)  mir  dnbitbcte,  bag  fic  nid)t  nut  niir  jufricben  fei.  Wit 
ber  millfiitdc^llen  ^aune  nal)m  id)  iibc(  aiif,  mad  id)  mir  ^tttte  ^um 
SoTt^rtl  Tcd)nen  (dnncn,  cntforntc  ^Ji}?and)en  ba^urd),  mtt  brm  id)  bidt)cr 
in  lriMtd)rm  Srr()d(tntg  geftanbrn  ^utte,  unb  mugte  bci  mandierlct  SBiber* 
mfirttqfeitrn,  bic  iif)  mir  unb  Jlnbcrn,  (d  fci  nun  im  Zh^^i  ober  Untcrloffcn, 
m  3"^^d  ober  3"™f"'9  ^"flfjogcn  ^attc,  ©on  2Bof)(mo(Ifnbcn  bie  i)c« 
mctfnng  (|5ren,  bag  t9  mix  an  Srfa^rung  fe{;(e. 

B.  German  Student  Life, 

Sd  mar  tin  iii(m(td)er  ffampf  gemcfcn  unb  (angc  ^aftete  bie  S  tnnerung 
bar'>n.  bcnn  tx  murbc  ^i.r  bcib:'  0cnoffeufd)oftcn  oer^angnigDott  3)er 
$:f)5rbc  ffofl  tine  Sunbc  j'l  unb  ba  bcr  S'aU^  moflic,  bad  gcrabe  and 
ber  Stefibcnj  eine  ber  Deriobifd)en  ^h  ftnungcn  jnr  aopcflung  unerfaubter 
Cerbiubunnen  fingetroffen  mar  niit  ©(^arfen  Semcr'ungen  ilber  fet?()cr 
gtmd^rtc  Shdkfic^t,  fo  mugte  bcr  ©enat,  ber  eine  ^cit  lang  beibe  9(ugen 
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}UgebvU<ft  \)attc,  fl(^  ungcvn  entfdjUe^en,  cine  jgvoge  Uiit'^rfuc^mig  etntreteit 
ju  (offcn  9lun  fatten  bie  Ifciir-ngcr  am  mciflcn  mit  9?ac^lw(id)t<»rn  unb 
$ebellai  ju  tf)\m  Qt^aht  unb  murben  bcgf}a(6  jum  Objeft  be^  pefe^Uc^cn 
3onie^  au^emS^lt.  Sber  auc^  bie  $anba(en  gingen  nic^t  Utx  and, 

C.  auf  eine  Jdnjerin. 

SBenn  bu  ben  Ieid)tcn  SJcigen  fil^rcfl, 
SBenn  bu  ben  S3oben  faum  berii()refl, 
$inf(Ijm:'bcnb  in  bcr  Sugcnb  ®tanj: 
5n  jebcm  Hug*  ifl  bann  ju  tc'cn, 
®u  feicfl  nid)t  ein  irbifd)  SBefcn, 
a)u  feief!  St^cr,  ©eelc  ganj. 

9Rtr  abet  grauet ;   luenn  nac^  obeti 
S)u  h)iirbef!  plb^Iic^  nun  ent^oben, 
SBie  xo'dxift,  BttU,  bn  bcreit? 
SQSo^Ian!  ber  flc^  auf  S3(unten  fc6aulelt, 
S)er  ©(^metteriinq.  ber  emig  aaurett, 
Ofi  ©innbilb  bcr' UnfterMid)feit. 


GERMAN    GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  out  the  following,  giving  every  adjective  its  proper 
termination : 

unfer  (f(^bn)  $au«  mcincm  (alt)  SJoter 

unfere  {\d)'6n)  $)a«fcr  ein  ^ncu)  93ud) 

mondjc  (bunt)  ©lume  fcinc  (jlinoer)  Srtiber 

mond)er  (bunt)  93(umcn  au«  (bcmfclb)  ©runbc 

ieb««  (einjeln)  £inb  o^nc  bie  (gcringfl)  9tot 

fetn  (Dernilnftig)  51Kcnf(i^  mit  (gteit^)  Sorfic^t 

2.  What  cases  do  you  use  with  the  words  : 

njilrbig  —  le^ren  —  ungeac^tct  —  entgegen  ^ 
anber  —  ^tuift^cn  —  gcfaKen  —  geujig, 

3.  Re-write  the  following  English  words  in  German  order, 
and  account  for  every  change  you  make : 

''Under  the  circumstances  I  would  have  left  him  in  the 
garden  alone  with  his  dogs." 

4.  Give  the  genitive  singular  and  the  nominative  plural  of : 

ber  $clb,  bie  ?uft,  bet  9Zanic,  bcr  ©cijl, 

ba«  aSBeib,  ber  Sob,  bofi  £>\)x,  ba<8  Sanb,  bie  3ier. 

5.  Write  down  the  third  person  singular  of  the  Present 
Indicative,  of  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  and  of  the  Perfect 
Indicative  of : 

milffen,  faCfen,  miffen,  ntbgen,  flcrben,  and  bringen. 

6.  Give  the  Infinitive  of : 

bfic^te,  erfor,  nitgt)ti|knb,  tiitt,  jer^ieb,  erroSgen,  JxtnifU 
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7.  Give  the  English  cognate  forms  of 

^  ®^c  —  f  (^lagcn  —  grilgcn  —  ^A  —  ®  orf ; 

and  give  one  other  example  of  each  change  involved. 

8.  Give  the  Past  Participle  of 

Doilommen,  wegne^men,  bemerten,  antraorten,  jeiretgen,  auffie^eti^ 

and  distingoish  between  the  Participles 

iibergelaffen  and  ubcrtoffcn — umgebout  and  umbaut  — 
bnrc^gcreifi  and  bur^retfl. 

9.  What  is  the  German  for  : 

It's  all  one  to  me  what  becomes  of  him. 
Taken  as  a  whole  the  Germans  are  a  stronger  race  than 
the  French. 

What  a  wonderful  day  ! 

Don't  be  long  I 

It  is  most  unpleasant  that  you  should  have  to  go  now. 

Your  old  friend's  language  is  more  difficult  to  understand 
than  yours. 

Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  isn't  it  ? 

10.  Translate  into  German  : 

Munich,  lltb  April,  1897. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  be  interested  in 
an  event  that  took  place  yesterday  in  a  small  neighbouring 
town.  The  townspeople,  who  are  generally  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  local  affairs,  were  excited  in  an  unusual  degree  by  the 
news  of  the  probable  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  Krahwinkel. 
Accordingly  they  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  most  appropriate 
way  of  celebrating  the  honour  that  fell  to  their  lot.  The  Mayor 
said  that  they  should  be  mindful  of  the  ancient  traditions  of 
their  town,  and  that  every  man  should  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  prepare  a  suitable  reception  for  His  Imperial  Majesty. 
Every  house  should  be  flagged  from  top  to  bottom,  and  every 
child  should  be  dressed  in  holiday  attire.  Let  it  be  their  care 
that  the  Emperor,  when  he  returned  to  his  capital,  should 
exclaim  :  "  This  is  indeed  a  splendid  reception,  but  the  people 
of  Krahwinkel  did  it  better  after  all." 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  amused  at  this  instance  of  pro<« 
vinciol  self-importance. 

With  kind  regards. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  M. 
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Winchester  College  Election.— 6th  July,  1899v 

FRENCH. 

[N.B. — In  assigning  Toarks  to  this  paper,  consideration  will  be 
paid  to  the  ages  of  the  Candidates.] 

I.  Translate  into  French : — 

1.  When  you  go  to  Paris,  you  will  have  to  speak  French. 

2.  If  my  friend  comes  while  I  am  out,  ask  him  to  wait. 

3.  There  are  more  soldiers  in  Russia  than  in  France. 

4.  Have  you  brought  the  books  I  bought  yesterday. 

II.  Write  a  short  account  in  French  of  one  of  the  following : — 
Julius  Csesar,  William  the  Conqueror,  Marlborough. 

III.  Translate  intoEnglish  : — 

Un  des  premiers  exploits  de  ces   troupes  anglaises,  fut  de 

f)rendre  Gibraltar,  qui  passait  avec  raison  pour  imprenable.  Une 
ongue  chaine  de  rochers  escarp^s  en  d^fendent  toute  approche 
du  c6t6  de  terre;  il  n'y  a  point  de  port;  urie  baie  longue,  mal 
sdre  et  orageuse  y  laisse  les  vaisseaux  exposes  aux  tempetes  et  k 
Tartillerie  ae  la  forteresse  et  du  mole.  Les  bourgeois  seuls  de 
cette  ville  la  d^fendraient  contre  mille  vaisseaux  et  cent  mille 
hommes ;  mais  cette  force  meme  fut  la  cause  de  la  prise.  II  n  y 
avait  que  cent  hommes  de  gamison ;  e'en  ^tait  assez ;  mais 
ils  n^gligeaient  un  service  qu*iis  croyaient  inutile.  Le  prince  de 
Hesse  avait  d^barqu^  avec  dix-huit  cents  soldats  dans  Tisthme 
qui  est  au  nord  derri^re  la  ville ;  mais,  de  ce  c6t6Aky  un  rocher 
escarp^  rend  la  ville  inattaquable.  La  fiotte  tira  en  vain  quinze 
mille  coups  de  canon.  Enfin  des  matelots,  dans  une  de  leurs 
r^jouissances,  s*approch6rerit  dans  des  barques  sous  le  mole,  dont 
Tartillerie  devait  les  foudroyer ;  elle  ne  joua  point.  lis  montent 
sur  le  mdle ;  ils  s'en  rendent  maitres ;  les  troupes  y  accourent ; 
il  fallut  que  cette  ville  imprenable  se  rendit  (4  aoClt  1704). 
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FIRST   MATHEMATICAL   PAPER. 

1.  A  man  s  debts  amount  to  £8976  16s.,  what  sum  of  money 
is  required  for  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  12s.  9Jd.  ? 

2.  A  garrison  of  1000  men  have  sufficient  food  for  90  days. 
If  200  men  be  added  to  the  garrison  and  the  daily  ration 
decreased  by  one-fourth,  how  long  will  the  food  last  ? 

3.  If  a  metre  is  39*371  inches,  express  a  yard  in  metres  and  a 
mile  in  kilometres,  each  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

4.  Find  the  true  discount  on  £4478  16s.  9d.  fox  4^  years  at  4 
per  cent. 
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5.  If  the  price  of  New  South  Wales  4  per  cent,  stock  is  101  i, 
find  the  income  derived  from  investing  £66,381.  What  i^rofit 
would  be  made  by  selling  out  when  the  price  has  risen  to  103  ? 

6.  Divide(l)  ic*+4^+16byx-~2a;  +  4. 

(2)  aH6H3a6-lbya  +  6-l 

7.  Find  the  fiictors  of 

(1)  12ic*-7iB-110. 

(2)  (a?+2x-5f^(c^^2x^sy. 

(3)  27x^+64<c. 

8.  solve  the  equations 

l-ag_3y+l,g 

(2)  (X''af(x  +  4<t)  =  (x  +  2af(X'-2a). 

9.  The  incomes  of  two  men  are  in  the  ratio  of  11  :  G  and 
their  annual  expenditures  in  the  ratio  of  7  :  2.  Each  of  them 
saves  £100,  find  their  incomes. 

10.  If  from  the  ends  of  the  side  of  a  triangle  there  be  drawn 
two  straight  lines  to  a  point  within  the  triangle,  these  sliall  bo 
less  than  the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  but  shall  contain  a 
greater  angle. 

11.  If  the  square  described  on  one  of  the  sides  of  a  trianj^do  bo 
equal  to  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides  of  it,  the 
angle  contained  by  these  two  sides  is  a  right  angle. 

12.  The  ends  of  a  rope  EDF  are  to  be  tied  to  two  rafters  AB. 
AC,  so  that  its  parts  ED  and  FD  (of  given  lenths)  are  perpen- 
dicular to  AB  and  AC  respectively,  give  a  geometriad  c  jnstruc 
tion  for  finding  the  lengths  of  AE  and  AF, 


Eton  College  Election,  1899. — Wednesdav,  Julv  5th, 
10.30—12.30. 

second  mathematical  paper. 

1.  Find  the  number  of  acres  in  a  square  field  who:;e  circum- 
ference is  one  mile  and  a  half  Also  shew  that  the  len<>fo!i  of  itii 
diagonal  is  between  53  and  54  yards  more  than  half  a  niilj. 

2.  Find  the  quotient  when 

(cy  —  bz)'+(az  —  exf+{bx—oyy-\-(ax  +  by  +  c2)' 
is  divided  by  x* + 2/'  +  2*. 

3.  Add  together  the  fractions 

a  +  b  _a  J)_ 

(lb  \-c'^  —  iic  —  bc*  ac  —  c^         bc  —  c^' 

4.  Solve  the  equations 

^^^  x+l    x-S    4 

(2)  x*+t/*+a;  +  .y  =  32;  xy  =  l2. 
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5.  A  boy  who  runs  to  school  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  is 
one  minute  late ;  if  he  had  run  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour, 
he  would  have  had  half  a  minute  to  spare.  How  far  had  he  to 
go  and  how  much  time  had  he  to  do  it  ? 

6.  Solve  the  equation 

a^-'OX-l  2a« +5x  +  22(6  =  6, 
and  determine  the  factors  of    - 

x^-xy-Uif+5x  +  22y-6, 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  20  terms  of  an  arithmetic  series,  whose  7*^^ 
term  is  16  and  its  13"*  term  31. 

8.  If  the  diflSerence  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a;*-2(a+c>u+6*  =  0 
be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

cc*+2(6  +  c)x+a*=0, 
and  a  be  not  equal  to  6,  prove  that  each  equation  has  its  two 
roots  equal  to  one  another. 

9.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  squares 
on  the  whole  line,  and  on  one  of  the  parts,  are  equal  to  twice  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  and  that  part,  together  with  the 
square  on  the  other  part. 

10.  From  a  given  point  0  external  to  a  given  circle  draw  a 
straight  line  OpQ  to  cut  the  circle  at  two  points  P  and  Q,  so  that 
OP  shall  be  equal  to  PQ. 

11.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed  in 
a  circle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

12.  If /be  the  centre  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle 
ABC,  prove  that  the  centres  of  the  three  circles,  which  circum- 
scribe the  triangles  IBC,  ICA  and  lAB,  are  on  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  circumscribing  the  triangle  ABC. 

13.  If  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a  straight 
line  which  also  cuts  the  base,  the  segments  of  the  bivse  shall  have 
the  same  ratio  as  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  have  to  one 
another. 


Marlborough   College   Scholarships    Examination.— June, 

1899. 

ELEMENTARY    MATHEMATICS. 

I.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced  the  exterior  angle  isi 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  interior  opposite  angles. 

ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle  :  it  each  of  its  angles  be  trisected, 
show  that  the  trisecting  lines  taken  three  and  three  together  will 
form  two  more  equilateral  triangles,  and  find  the  size  of  each  of 
the  angles  in  the  hexagon  formed  by  the  six  lines  of  trisection. 
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II.  Prove  that  the  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle  are 
equal  to  one  another. 

The  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  intersect 
at  right  v^gJes :  from  the  point  of  intersection  a  perpendicular  is 
drawn  on  one  of  the  sides,  show  that  this  perpendicular,  if  pro- 
duced backwards,  will  bisect  the  opposite  side. 

III.  On  a  given  straight  line  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle 
containing  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

If  the  straight  line  be  2  inches  in  length,  and  the  given  angle 
150°,  what  is  the  length  of  the  radius  ofthe  circle  ? 

IV.  Express  |^+ A- A+^-ttt  ^  a  decimal. 

y.  Fmd  the  prime  factors  of  13464,  40560  and  631584,  and 
write  down  (in  meters)  their  L.C.M. 

VI.  A  man  sells  a  watch  at  2^  per  cent,  below  cost  price ;  had 
he  received  6«.  more  than  he  did  he  would  have  made  a  profit  of 
5  per  cent.    What  did  the  watch  cost  ? 

VII.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  gold  weighs  185  grams,  and  a  c.c* 
of  silver  10*5  grams.  An  alloy  of  silver  and  gold  is  made  and  14 
CO.  of  it  is  found  to  weigh  219  grams.  How  much  of  this  was 
gold,  and  how  much  silver  ? 

VIII.  A  rectangular  field  of  5  acres  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is 
wide.  How  long  would  it  take  to  walk  round  it  at  the  rate  of 
3|  miles  an  hour  ? 

IX.  What  is  the  remainder  when  a^  -  206^  is  divided  by  a  -  26  ? 

X.  Reduce  to  lowest  terms 

9aH6a6-3ac--15a . 

9a*-.4A2_^^_30tt4:46c+25 

XL  The  sum  of  two  numbers  multiplied  by  their  product  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  numbers.  Prove  that  the 
numbers  must  be  equal 


XII.  SimpUfy. 

14-       '^ 

(           1           1 

1+                  g 

XIII.  Prove  th 
then 

a;-5+- 

lat,  ifa,  )8be 
oaf-f- 

a+/3= 

hx 

X     X'         ^ 

a  roots  of  the  t 
a            a 

[uadratic 

Given  that  one  root  .of 

3701a;2-8258x  + 3071=0 

is  2/y,  find  the  other. 

4;m. 

h  2 
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Marlborough  College  Junior   Mathematical  and  Junior 
Modern  School  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY   AND   PROBLEMS.* 

I.  Prove  that  circumferences  of  circles  vary  as  their  radii. 

II.  Express  the  external  angle  of  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides 
in  degrees,  grades,  and  radians. 

III.  If  tan  -4 +sec  A=a,  find  sin  A, 

IV.  If  il+5  +  C=180° 

prove  tan  -4.  +  tan  jB+tan  (7=tan  A  tan  B  tan  C. 

V.  Prove 

sin  il+sin  5A+sin  9A__sin  5 A 
cos  A  +  cos  5 A + cos  9-4.     cos  5 A' 

VI.  Prove  tan  (  —  -4)=  —tan  A, 
Find  the  value  of  tan  (  —  225). 

VII.  A  person  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  observes  that 
a  tower  on  the  opposite  bank  subtends  an  angle  of  60°.  He 
retires  20  yards,  and  then  finds  that  the  tower  subtends  half  the 
former  angle.  Find  the  height  of  the  tower  and  the  breadth  of 
the  river. 

VIII.  Find  all  the  angles  between  0°  and  360"*  which  satisfy 
the  following  equations : 

(1)  sin  5=l-cos2e. 

(2)  tan  5+cot  fl=2. 

IX.  Find,  without  division,  the  remainder  when 

a^-3aK3_32  is  divided  by  a;-2. 

X.  For  what  value  of  cc  is 

aj*+6»3  +  17a;«+6a;+12 
a  perfect  square. 

XI.  Prove  that  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  middle  parts 
of  the  non-parallel  sides  ota  trapezium  is  equal  to  half  the  sum 
of  the  parallel  sides. 

XII.  Define  the  projection  of  a  line. 

K  the  two  ends  of  a  parallelogram  are  projected  on  to  any 
line,  prove  that  the  projections  are  equal. 


Marlborough  College  Junior  Scholarships.— June,  1899. 

HIGHER   EUCLID   AND   ALGEBRA. 

I.  Draw  a  circle  to  touch  two  given  straight  lines  and  have  its 
centre  on  a  third. 
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How  many  solutions  are  there  ? 

II.  About  a  given  circle  describe  a  parallelogi*am  having  one 
of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

III.  Inscribe  in  a  circle  a  regular  quindecagon. 

Show  how  to  draw  a  triangle  having  its  angles  in  the  ratios 
3:5:7. 

IV.  A  quadrilateral  ABCD  has  the  sides  AB  and  CD  parallel 
and  AB  is  three  times  as  long  as  CD.  The  diagonals  AC,  BD 
intersect  at  0.    Show  that  CO  is  a  quarter  of  CA, 

V.  Two  triangles  have  an  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  an  angle 
of  the  other,  and  the  sides  aoout  those  angles  proportionals. 
Prove  the  triangles  similar. 

VI.  AB  is  a  tangent  to  a  circle  and  ACD  is  a  line  cutting  the 
circle  at  (7  and  D.  Prove  that  AC  is  io  AD  in  the  dupucate 
ratio  of  AC  to  AB. 

VII.  Solve:— 

(1)  x^+xy+x^lS^ 

(2)  aV+6y=aH6*^ 

ax+by^a^-i-b^f' 

VIII.  Simplify : 

a)  ©-'x^c. 

(2)  -==L=_+  1 


IX.  Ifaib  ::c  :d  show  that  ab  +  cd  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  a* + c*  and  6* + cP. 

X.  Sum  the  series : 

(1)  -9,  -7,  -5    ...  to  25  terms. 

(2)  12,  -18,  27  ....  to  6  terms. 

XI.  If  a,  6,  c  are  in  G.P.,  then  will  a  +  6,  26,  6+c  be  in  H.P. 

XII.  Show  that  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things 
taken  altogether,  of  which  p  are  alike  and  the  rest  unlike,  is 

1^ 

How  many  words  can  be  made  by  using  any  or  all  of  the 
letters  of  the  word  "Arabians,"  it  being  stipulated  that  the 
three  "  a's  "  occur  in  every  word  ? 
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Marlborough  College — for  Senior  Mathematical,  Authors*, 
AND  Senior  Modern  School  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

geometry. 

I.  A  circle  passes  through  the  angle  A  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
ABC,  and  cuts  AB,  AC  produced  m  D,  E  res^ctively,  and  BC 
produced  both  ways  in  F,  0 :  show  that  the  difference  between 
AD  and  ^^  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  BF  and  CG, 

II.  If  any  angle  of  a  triangle  is  bisected  by  a  straight  line 
which  cuts  the  base,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  se^ents  of 
the  base  together  with  the  square  on  tho  line  which  bisects  the 
angle. 

Whence  Prove 

III.  The  bisector  AD  of  the  angle  BAC  of  a  triangle  cuts  the 
base  BC  in  D.  Perpendiculars  on  AD  from  B  and  C  meet  it  in 
E  and  F,  Prove  that  the  square  on  the  straight  line  made  up 
oi  BA  and  AC  together  is  equal  to  the  square  on  BC  together 
with  four  times  the  rectangle  contained  hy  AD  .AG\  where  G  is 
the  middle  point  of  EF, 

IV.  OKBM  and  OLDN  are  parallelograms  about  the  diagonal 
BD  of  a  parallelogram  A  BCD.  In  MN,  which  is  parallel  to  BA, 
take  any  point  P,  and  prove  that  if  PC,  produced  if  necessary, 
meet  KL  m  Q,  BP  will  be  parallel  to  DQ, 

V.  Find  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  the  ratio  of  its  distances 
from  two  fixed  points  is  constant. 

VI.  ABCD  is  a  face  of  a  cube ;  AE  a  diagonal  of  the  cube ; 
and  AF  an  edge  parallel  to  CE.  Show  that  AE  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  BDF, 

mechanics. 

VII.  TTie  sides  AB  .  BC ,  CA  of  an  equilateral  triangle  repre- 
sent in  direction  and  sense  three  forces  1:2:3  acting  at  a  point, 
and  AB  represents  the  force  1  in  magnitude ;  show  that  their 
resultant  is  represented  by  BD  drawn  at  right  angles  to  meet 
CA  in  D. 

VIII.  Prove  that  the  resultant  of  forces  represented  com- 
pletely by  A  .  OA  and  /n  .  OB  is  completely  represented  by 
(A-h/Lt)  OG,  where  G  is  such  a  point  on  the  hne  AB  that 
X.AG^^.GB. 

IX.  ABC  is  a  triangle.  G  is  its  centre  of  gravity.  Find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  tne  figure  ABGC  formea  by  removing  the 
triangle  BGC 

X.  The  unit  of  density  being  9  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  the  unit 
of  force  the  weight  of  4  ounces,  and  the  unit  of  energy  the 
kinetic  energy  of  a  mass  of  2  pounds  moving  with  a  velocity  of 
4  feet  per  second,  find  the  units  of  length,  time,  and  mass. 
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XI.  A  uniform  rod  of  length  6a  makes  an  angle  of  45''  with 
the  horizon,  being  supported  by  passing  below  one  and  above 
the  other  of  two  equally  rough  parallel  horizontal  pegs,  whose 
distance  apart  is  2a  and  to  which  it  is  at  right  angles.  If  the 
lower  peg  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod,  and  slipping  is  on  the 
point  of  taking  place,  determine  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Show  that  if  a  weight  is  suspended  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
rod,  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  necessary  to  prevent 
slipping  will  be  diminished. 

XII.  A  man  rows  with  velocity  u  across  a  stream,  keeping  the 
nose  of  the  boat  pointed  straight  across.  The  stream  flows  with 
velocity  v.  The  wind  blows  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  0 
with  the  downward  course  of  the  stream  and  drives  him  back 
with  velocity  w.  If  he  drifts  x  yards  downwards  during  the 
crossing,  fina  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  the  velocity  being  given 
in  feet  per  second. 

XIII.  An  ironclad  weighs  10,600  tons  and  carries  guns  which 
throw  a  shell  weighing  2,000  lbs.  with  a  velocity  of  2,300  feet  per 
second.  If  the  energy  of  one  shell  as  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  were  expended  m  raising  the  ship  bodily,  how  high  would  it 
raise  it  ? 

XIV.  The  driver  of  an  express  travelling  at  velocity  tt,  sees 
ahead  of  him  a  train  at  rest.  He  immediately  applies  the  brake, 
thus  communicating  a  retardation  of  a,.  At  the  same  instant 
the  other  train  starts  \nth  acceleration  a\ 

What  distance  must  originally  separate  the  trains,  if  they  are 
just  to  escape  collision  ? 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships  Examination.— 
June  1899. 

CONIC  SECTIONS   AND  TRIGONOMETRY. 

I.  In  the  parabola,  if  the  ordinate  and  normal  meet  the  axis 
in  N  and  0,  prove  that  SP  :  AN  is  the  duplicate  ratio  of  PG  : 
PN, 

II.  If  QF  is  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  PV,  then 

III.  In  the  ellipse,  SG  =  c  SP. 

If  the  tangent  at  P  meets  the  directrix  in  Z,  the  triangles  SZX 
and  PSN  are  similar. 

IV.  Tangents  OQ,  OQ  arc  inclined  at  equal  angles  to  OS,  OS' 
If  SQ,  S'Qf  meet  in  If,  OW  bisects  the  angle  QWQ'. 

V.  Show  how  to  write  down  the  equation  of  the  line  drawn 
through  the  intersection  of  8.r  +  5y  +  7  =»  0  and  a;  -  9t/ » 11 ,  which 
is  also  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  t/. 


VIII.  Find  the  equation  of  a  tangent  to'^+^y  =  1  which  is 
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VI.  Prove  analytically  that  the  two  straight  lines  joining  the 
cTii^in  to  the  points  of  intersection  of 

a?+y^=ax+by    and    2i/+ma  =  6+27n^, 

are  at  right  angles. 

VII.  Find  the  equation  of  the  circle  of  which  the  line  joining 
the  focus  of  a  parabola  to  a  point  on  the  curve  is  a  diameter,  and 
show  that  it  touches  the  tangent  at  the  vertex. 

arb'' 
parallel  to  y=mx. 

Show  that  two  tangents  to  3x^+41/^=24  which  are  at  right 
angles  will  intersect  upon  the  circle  a;*+2/'=14. 

IX.  Prove  the  following : — 

(1)  Tan  70"  =  tan  20o+2  tan  40' +  4  tan  10°. 

(2) I + I =  _J— . 

'\  +  2cos(-  +  0)      l  +  2cos(--.0)     2  cos  0-1 

/ox         27r    .  4'7r    ,  Stt  , 

(3)  cos  _  +  cos  — -  +  cos  -^  =  -  i 

X.  Find  the  area  of  a  circle  traced  by  a  pair  of  compasses, 
when  the  legs  are  6  inches  long,  and  tne  angle  between  them 
is  45°. 

XI.  Find  the  value  of  sin  18°. 

The  alternate  angles  of  a  regular  pentagon  are  all  joined  :  find 
the  ratio  of  the  side  of  the  interior  pentagon  thus  formed  to  the 
side  of  the  original  figure. 


Marlborough  College. — June,  1899. 

Senior  Mathematical,  Authors*  and  Modern  School  Senior 

Scholarships. 

algebra  and  higher  trigonometry. 

I.  Define  the  terms  *'  Homogeneous  "  and  "  Symmetriciil"  as 
applied  to  algebraic  expressions. 

If  x''—2xy  +  Sy'  is  a  factor  of 

Sx^ + aa?y  +  hxhf + axy^ + Sy^ 

find  the  values  of  a  and  b. 

Ij    j£  y+z+Sx^z+x+Sy_x+y  +  Sz 
a  b  c 

then  yfin  4a-b-c^4b-c-a^4c-a-& 
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III.  If  aa?-{-hx  +  c  =  0  hcos  imaginar)'  roots  prove  that  the 
expression  ax  -{-hx+c  has  the  same  sign  as  "  a  "  for  all  real  values 
of  a:. 

IV.  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series 

P+2H3H  .... 
Also  show  that 

12+(l^+2^)+(P+2H32)+  ....  to  n  terms  is  equal  to 

12 

V.  Prove  that 

"P^='n<n-lXn-2).  .  .  .(7i-r+l). 

VI.  Prove  that  the  coefficient  of  x"  in  the  expansion  powers 
ofa;ofl±^is(-iy^J(2Ti-l). 

VII.  Show  that 

VIII.  Prove  that  n"  >  1  .  3  .  5  .  7  .  . . .  (27i  -  1). 

IX.  In  three  throws  with  a  single  die  find  the  chance  of 
throwing  6  at  least  once. 

X.  Obtain  formulae  for  solving  a  triangle,  having  given 
C,  c,  a  +  6. 

Solve  the  triangle  in  which  (7=60°,  c  =  5,  a+h  =  5s/^, 

XI.  With  the  usual  notation  prove  that 

^     .       2jR  +  r  -  r, 
^•^^^^         2R        • 

XII.  Prove  that  the  sides  of  the  pedal  triangle  are  R  sin  2A, 
R  sin  25,  R  sin  2C. 

XIII.  Prove  De  Moivre's  Theorem  for  a  positive  fraction, 
assuming  it  true  for  a  positive  integer. 

Solve  the  equation. 

XIV.  Express  log  {x+iy)  in  the  form  A  +  Bi. 

XV.  Sum  the  series  : 

(1)  sin^  a+sin^  3a  +  sin*'*  5a+  ....  to  ti  terms. 

(2)  cosec  a  cosec  3a  +  cosec  3a  cosec  ba 

+  cosec  5a  cosec  7a  +  ....  to  ti  terms. 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

1.  A  number  is  divided  successively  bv  9, 8, 7  and  the  remainders 
are  6,  5,  4 ;  find  the  total  remainder  after  dividing  by  504. 

2.  Simplify  013666  of  £2  68.  8d.  +  3074  of  £1  12s.  0|d. 
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3.  A  path  2  yds.  wide  is  made  round  (inside)  a  10  acre 
field.     Find  the  cost  of  gravelling  at  IJd.  a  sq.  ft. 

4.  A  shopman  buys  an  article  for  lOd.  and  retails  it  for  Is. 
Allowing  12  per  cent,  on  cost  price  for  the  working  expenses  of 
the  shop  and  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  ready  money,  find  the 
percentage  actually  cleared  by  him  on  this  article.  How  many 
articles  will  he  have  to  sell  to  realise  a  total  profit  of  £200  ? 

5.  If  03  =  ^^^,  find  the  value  of 

a+V 

(a*  +  3a& + 2&>2  -  2abx  -  a^ + 3ah  -  2b^ 

6.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of 

6aj2+7a;+2,  4r2-8aj-5,  2.^f  ILt^+Hx+S. 

7.  Solve  the  equations : — 

(1)  2x^+5xy  +  2y^=b6  \ 
2x+y  =  S  J 

(2)  a2x2-2a2«+a2-l=0.  ' 

8.  In  a  journey  of  48  miles  if  a  man  go  2  miles  an  hour  faster 
he  will  complete  it  in  4  hours  less ;  find  his  rate  of  going. 


RossAU.  School  Scholarship  Examination,  1899. 

EUCLID. 

1.  Define  a  plane  angle,  a.  rhombus,  and  similar  segments  of 
circles. 

2.  If  two  triangles  have  two  angles  of  the  one  equal  to  two 
angles  of  the  other  each  to  each,  and  the  sides  opposite  to  one  of 
the  equal  angles  in  each  equal,  then  the  triangles  are  equal  in  a]] 
respects. 

Through  a  given  point  draw  a  straight  line  such  that  the 
perpendiculars  on  it  from  two  given  points  may  be  equal  to  ore 
another. 

3.  On  a  given  line  describe  a  parallelogram  ecjual  to  a  given 
triangle  and  having  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

On  a  given  straight  line  describe  a  triangle  equal  to  a 
given  parallelogram  and  having  one  of  its  angles  half  a  given 
angle. 

4.  In  every  triangle,  the  square  on  the  side  subtending  an 
acute  angle,  is  less  than  the  squares  on  the  sides  containing  that 
angle,  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either  of  these  sides, 
and  the  straight  line  intercepted  between  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  on  it  from  the  opposite  angle,  and  the  acute  angle. 

If  ABC  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  and  D  a  point  in  the  base  B  C 
produced ;  show  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  on  ill)  and 
AC  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  BD  and  CD, 
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5.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed  in 
a  circle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Two  circles  intersect  in  points  P  and  Q.  A  straight  line  MPN 
is  drawn  terminated  by  the  circles  at  M  and  N,  Through  Jf  and 
N  tangents  are  drawn  to  the  two  circles  intersecting  at  r.  Prove 
that  M  N  Q  T  aW  lie  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

6.  On  a  given  straight  line  to  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
containing  an  angle  equals  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

7.  To  describe  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  each  of  the  angles 
at  the  base  double  of  the  third  an^e. 

Hence  show  how  to  describe  a  triangle  such  that  one  of  its 
angles  mav  be  half  and  treble  the  other  angles  of  the  triangles 
respectively. 

8.  If  the  vertical  angle*  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a  straight 
line  which  also  cuts  the  base,  the  segments  of  the  base  shall  have 
the  same  ratio  which  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  have  to  one 
another ;  and  if  the  segments  of  the  base  have  the  same  ratio 
which  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  have  to  one  another,  the 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  point  of  section  shall 
bisect  the  vertical  angle. 

If  the  points  are  riven  where  the  internal  and  external 
bisectors  of  the  vertical  angle  meet  the  base,  find  the  locus  of  the 
vertex  of  the  triangle. 

9.  If  /,  0  be  the  centres  of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
circles  of  a  triangle  ABC,  and  if  AI  be  produced  to  meet  the 
circumscribed  circle  in  F,  then  OF  bisects  BC, 
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TRIOONOMETRY   AND   PROBLEMS. 

1.  Define  circular  measure. 

Find  the  length  of  that  part  of  a  circular  railway  curve  which 
subtends  an  angle  of  24°  15'  to  a  radius  of  a  mile. 

2.  Find  all  the  values  of  0  less  than  360°  which  satisfy  the 
equation  cos  ^0  +  sin  ^0  —  1  =  0. 

3.  A  measured  line  of  length  I  is  drawn  from  a  point  in  a 
horizontal  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  that  point  to 
the  foot  of  a  tower.  The  angles  of  elevation  of  the  top  of  the 
tower  from  the  two  ends  of  the  line  are  30"  and  15° ;  find  the 
height  of  the  tower. 

4.  Prove. 

(1)  cos  A  — 5=cos  A  cos  5+sin  A  sin  B.  ^ 

(2)  2  cosec  4  A +2  cot  4  il  =  cot  il  — tan  A, 

/o\  ^^4^  2/>iKO  ,  A\     2  cosec  2A—secA 

(3)  cot  ^(45  +2)=2^^S5^2l+i^^- 
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5.  In  any  triangle  prove  that 
r-(7        h-c     ,A 

o?-\'W—ah  cos  C  a 


(1)  tan  -— -  =  J-—  cot  - . 
2  6+c         2 


(2) 


a  sin  -4  +  fc  sin  -S+c  sin  G        2  sin  -4* 


(3)  sin^  --  +  sin^-Ti  +sin^  -  +  2  sin  —  sin  —  sin  -  =  1. 
^  '  2  22  2         2         2 

6.  Define  a  logarithm.  If  a,  h,  c  are  in  Geometrical  Pro- 
gression, prove  that  log  ^,  log  ^a;,  log  ^x  are  in  Harmonical 
Progression. 

Given  log  i  =  1-6989700  and  log  ^  =  1-5228787.  Find  the 
logarithms  of  f  5/14*4  and  l/('QW)Sf, 

7.  In  a  triangle  given 

a  =  2fe,  (7=120^  log  5= -4771213. 
L  tan  10°.53'= 9-2839070  diff.  fin.  1°  =  6808. 
Find  A  and  A 


PROBLEMS 

1.  In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race,  the  number  of 
minutes  occupied  in  the  race  was  naif  the  average  nmnber  of 
strokes  per  mmute,  and  five  times  the  nmnber  of  miles  rowed. 
The  total  number  of  strokes  was  968.  Find  the  length  of  the 
course  and  the  time. 

2.  The  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  of  one  regular  polygon 
exceeds  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  of  another,  of  which 
the  number  of  sides  is  one  less,  by  4.  Fmd  the  number  of  sides 
of  each. 

3.  A  railway  train  after  travelling  1  hour  meets  with  an 
accident  which  delays  it  an  hour,  after  which  it  proceeds  at  f  of 
its  former  rate  and  arrives  5  hours  late.  Had  the  accident 
occurred  50  miles  farther  on,  the  train  would  have  been  3  hrs. 
20  min.  late.     Find  the  whole  distance  and  the  rate  of  the  train. 

4.  One  root  of  the  equation  3a;' +paj  — 14739  =  0  is  the  square 
of  the  other.     Find  the  roots  and  the  value  of  p. 

5.  The  weight  of  a  hollow  metal  sphere  10  inches  in  diameter 
and  one  inch  thick,  when  filled  with  water  is  -^  of  the  weight 
of  a  solid  sphere  of  the  same  metal.  If  the  volume  of  a  sphere 
vary  as  the  cube  of  the  radius,  find  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of 
equal  volumes  of  the  metal  and  water. 

9.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced  show  that  the  exterior 
angle  thus  formed  is  greater  than  either  of  the  two  interior 
opposite  angles. 

ABC  is  a  triangle  having  angle  ABC  greater  than  angle  AGB ; 
^D  is  drawn  bisecting  ande  BAC  and  meeting  BC  at  D.  Prove 
that  CD  is  greater  than  RD, 
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10.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  equally  and  unequally,  show 
that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts  together  with 
the  square  on  tne  line  between  the  points  of  section  is  equal  to 
the  square  on  half  the  line. 

11.  If  from  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  a  tangent 
and  a  chord  be  arawn ;  show  that  the  angles  between  the  tangent 
and  the  chord  are  equal  to  the  angles  in  the  alternate  segments 
of  the  circle. 

ABC  is  a  triangle  and  ADE  is  drawn  bisecting  angle  BAG 
meeting  j?(7  at  D  and  the  circle  described  about  triangle -45(7 
at  E.    Show  that  the  rectangle  ED,  JF^= square  on  EB, 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Two  heaps  of  the  same  kind  of  shot  weigh  180  tons,  4  cwts. 
2  qrs.,  and  124  tons,  8  cwts.  2  ars.  respectively.  What  is  the 
greatest  possible  weight  of  each  shot  ? 

2.  Simplify 

5;-^^ofl5f  +  2jV-MH 

|of7^-5f-f3xV 

3.  Make  out  an  account  for  the  following  goods : — 

12  books  at  2s.  6d.  each ;  3  packets  of  notepaper  at  Is.  1  Jd.  per 
packet;  2  gross  of  pencils  at  8id.  per  doz. ;  20  lx)oks  at  9d. ;  500 
envelopes  at  Id.  per  packet  of  25  ;  3  gross  penholders  at  2s.  lOd. 
per  gross ;  3  reams  ot  foolscap  paper  at  4s.  3d.  per  ream ;  allowing 
a  discount  of  3d.  in  the  shilling  on  books  only. 

4.  A  can  do  16  of  a  piece  of  work  in  072  of  a  day,  and  B  can 
do  '0083  of  it  in  125  of  an  hour.  In  what  time  could  they  do  il 
working  together  ? 

5.  A  bankrupt's  liabilities  are  £2,672  17s.  6d. ;  his  assets 
£1,640.  Debts  amounting  to  £325  12s.  6d.  are  fully  secured,  and 
the  legal  expenses  of  the  bankruptcy  amount  to  £140  15s. 
What  sum  will  a  creditor  receive  whose  claim  is  £47  13s.  4d.  ? 

6.  A  rectangular  tank  measuring  3  ft.  by  6  ft.  receives  the  rain 
from  a  roof  whose  area  is  7,200  square  feet.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  one  day  a  pint  of  water  fell  on  each  square  foot  of  roof. 
Starting  with  tne  tank  empty,  what  is  the  depth  of  water  in  it  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  supposing  12  cubic  inches  to  the  pint  ? 

7.  A  manufacturer  formerly  sold  an  article  at  lis.,  gaining 
thereby  10  per  cent.  The  cost  of  production  having  lately 
advanced  25  per  cent,  how  much  must  he  raise  the  price  so  as 
to  clear  the  old  profit  ? 

8.  If  the  difference  between  the  "  true  "  and  the  "  banker's  " 
discount  on  a  certain  bill  due  in  three  months  is  3s.  4Jd.,  what 
is  the  amount  of  the  bill,  reckoning  interest  at  4  per  cent.  ? 
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9.  A  man  calls  in  a  sum  of  £10,000  lent  on  mortgage  at  4  per 
cent.,  and  invests  the  money  in  £3,000  L.  and  N.W.  Ry  4  p.c. 
deb.  stock  at  133,  and  £3,000  G.  W.  Ry.  5  p.  c.  stock  at  167. 
The  balance  he  places  on  deposit  at  2J  per  cent.  What  change 
is  made  in  his  income  ? 

10.  A  man  travels  three  miles  in  17  minutes,  walking, 
running,  and  cycling  equal  distances.  He  runs  twice  as  fast  as 
he  walks,  and  cycles  twice  as  fast  as  he  runs,  and  loses  five 
seconds  in  mounting.    Find  the  time  occupied  in  each  mile. 
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ALGEBRA. 

Junior  Candidates  are  not  expected  to  attempt  QuestioTis 

Tnarkea  * 

1.  Prove  (b+c)a^ha+ca 

What  meaning  would  you  assign  to  «"*  when  m  is  (i)  fractional, 
(ii)  n^ative  ? 

2.  Factorize 

(i)    a^+55aj-726. 
(ii)    a{7?—  1)  +  x\bx  -  c) + x{af?—h). 
What    is    the    condition    that    a?  +  \    may  be  a  factor  of 
a;*  +  x3  +  aaf*+a;  +  l  ? 

3.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of 

a;^  +  llx3— 54andic^  +  lla;  +  12 
and  the  L.C.M.  of 

4.  Simplify 

^c?      a^      (f         ^       ^c      a      0  ^ 
and  evaluate 

(^-^-^+^  whenx=Ka+6). 
{x-by    x+a-2b  ^^        ^ 

5.  Solve  the  equations : — 
{\\  fl?+9  .g?-2       X    _ll-a;_^ 
^^  fl;+8    3-fl;     1-a;    a;-12 


5  +  8 

(ii)  x^  +  y^  =  13 

2a;— a5y  +  2y=s  4 


}' 
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and  *  eliminate  x,  y,  z  from  the  equations 

xy-^yz+zx  =  0, 
xyz^b, 

(x-^y)(y+z)(z+x)^c. 

6.  A  and  B  run  a  race,  the  latter  having  2^  minutes  start.  A 
gains  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  in  5  hours  and  overtakes  B  in 
5  miles.     Find  their  respective  rates. 

7.  Evaluate 

{(^)'.vixvs.(i)r. 

and,  to  two  decimal  places, 

*8.  If  a,  /3  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 
a:  +  4  ,  cc  — 4_10 
x^^    x+l""^' 
find  the  value  of 

d'    _   ff'    , 
yS+l     a+l' 
and  if  A,  G  are  the  Arithmetic  and  Geometric  means  of   the 
roots  of  px^ +9^3+^=0,  form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  A 

and  -r-. 
A 

♦9.  If  b  +  c+d:c+d+a  =  d+a  +  h:a  +  b  +  c, 

prove  that 

a^—d^ :  a  —  d  =  ¥—c^:  b  —  c. 

Assuming  that  the  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the  square  of  its 
radius,  find  what  fi:^ction  of  the  radius  of  a  grindstone  must  be 
ground  away  so  that  only  half  the  grindstone  is  left. 

10.  A  carrier  charges  6d.  each  for  all  parcels  not  over  a  certain 
weight,  and  makes  an  additional  charge  for  every  pound  above 
that  weight.  For  Is.  5d.  he  carries  54  pounds.  If^  he  doubled 
the*  minimum  weight,  and  doubled  also  his  charge  for  over- 
weight,  the  charge  lor  54  pounds  would  be  Is.  lid.  Find  his 
complete  scale  of  charges. 

11.  If  pn+qn^  be  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  il.P.,  find  the 
common  difference  and  the  r**  term  of  the  series. 

If  a,  6,  c  are  in  G.P.,  and  x,  y  the  arithmetic  means  between 

a,  b  and  6,  c  respectively,  prove  that  -+-=2. 

♦12.  In  how  many  ways  may  16  persons  seat  themselves  at 
two  round  tables,  8  at  each  ? 
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Find  the  coefficient  of  on^  in  the  expansion  of 

Shew  that 


fiuGBY  School  Scholarship  Examination — .June,  1899. 

ELEMENTARY   MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Find  the  value  of 

£•634375  +  -025  of  25s.  +  316  of  30s. 

2.  Cost,  by  Practice,  of  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  five 
articles  at  £3  lis.  9fd.  each. 

3.  A  floor  is  27  feet  long  and  19  feet  broad;  how  many  scjuare 
yards  does  it  contain  ?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  carpeting  it 
with  Brussels  carpet  2  feet  3  inches  wide  at  5s.  3d.  the  yard  ? 

4.  If  19  pence  placed  end  to  end  measure  16  inches,  how  many 
pence  placed  end  to  end  will  measure  a  mile  ? 

6.  Divide  (a  +  hf  -  x  {a  +  h)  -  Qx^hy  a  -i-  h  -  3a;  and 

test  your  result  by  putting  a  =  "  ^  ^  —  x=l. 

6.  Solve  the  equations 


(i.)  \  +  -  ,- 

X 

2 

X            X    —     I 

=   4+        3 

(ii.)     2x  =  Sy   |. 
X  +  y  =  a) 

7.  Simplify 

(2.tS  +  ix^yf 

X 

8x*  (x*  -  42/«)  ~ 

2y 

—   X 

8.  A  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  9 ;  but  if  one- 
sixth  of  those  who  voted  for  it  had  voted  against  it,  it  would  have 
been  lost  by  3  :  how  many  voted  ? 

9.  If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  to  one  another,  then 
the  sides  also  which  subtend  or  are  opposite  to  the  equal  angles 
shall  be  equal  to  one  another. 

10.  Define  parallel  straight  lines  and  prove  that  parallelograms 
on  the  same  base  and  between  the  same  parallels  are  equal  in 
area. 

11.  A  square  field  contains  15  ac.  2  ro.  20  per. ;  find  the  length 
of  a  path  crossing  it  diagonally. 
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12.  Determine  the  price  of  3  per  cent.  Consols  when  £6,230 
stock  can  be  bought  for  £4.,975  Os.  9d.:  find  also  the  income 
obtained. 

13.  In  a  certain  examination  every  candidate  took  either  Latin 
or  Mathematics,  also  79*4  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  took  Latin 
and  89-()  per  cent,  took  Mathematics.  Ff  there  were  1,500  can- 
didates altogether,  how  many  took  both  Latin  and  Mathematics  ? 

14.  A  cask  contiiins  3  parts  ale  and  1  part  porter;  how  much 
of  the  mixture  must  be  cirawn  oft' and  porter  substituted  in  order 
that  the  resulting  mixture  may  be  hall-and-half  ? 


Rugby  SeH(30L  Scholarship  Examination.— May,  1899. 

EUCLID. 

1.  Prove  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  thaii 
twice  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  mid(lle  point 
of  the  base. 

2.  ABCD  is  a  parallelogi-am  and  0  is  the  middle  point  of  AB. 
Prove  that  the  i)oint  of  intersection  of  A(\  DO  will  be  a  point  of 
trisection  oi  AC. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  is  divided  equally  and  also  unequally,  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts,  and  the  square  on  the 
line  between  the  pomts  of  section,  are  together  equal  to  the 
square  on  half  the  Une. 

ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle  and  0  any  point  in  the  side 
BC,  Prove  that  the  square  on  BC  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
BO,  OC  together  with  the  square  on  AO. 

4.  Draw  a  common  tangent  to  two  circles. 

5.  If  from  any  point  without  a  circle  a  tangent  and  a  secant 
be  drawn,  then  tne  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  secant  and  the 
part  of  it  without  the  circle  shall  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the 
tangent. 

Two  circles  intersect  in  A  and  B.  AC,  a  chord  of  one  of 
them,  cuts  the  interior  arc  of  the  other  in  I).  BK  bisects  C'jW  in 
E,  and  is  produced  to  meet  the  circles  in  /'and  (j. 

Prove  that  F(r  is  bisected  at  A",  and  that  if  the  circles  are 
equal  CFDG  is  a  rhombus. 

6.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  having  eiich  of  the  base 
angles  double  of  the  third  angle. 

In  the  figure  of  this  proposition  prove  that  the  chord  joining 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  two  circles  is  a  side  of  a  regular 
pentagon  inscribed  in  the  smaller  circle. 

7.  Define  the  terms  submultiple,  ratio,  homologous,  duplicate 
ratio. 

8.  If  two  triangles  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  one 
angle  of  the  other,  and  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles  pro- 
portionals, the  triangles  shall  >)e  similar. 

4333.  M 
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In  a  given  straight  line  PQ  a  point  M  is  taken  and  PQ  is 
produced  to  0  so  that  MO  is  a  mean  proportional  between  PO 
and  QO.  If  A  be  any  point  on  a  circle  described  with  0  as 
centre  and  OM  as  radius,  then  AM  will  bisect  the  angle  PAQ. 

9.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
their  homologous  sides. 


RtJOBY  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. » 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Find  the  square  root  of  tlie  expression 

(4c2  +  Sxy  -  2ly')  (2x"  +  Sxy  -  14i/'-)  {2x^  -  Ixy  +  Qy-) 

and  simplify 

{ac  +  hdf  -  {ad  +  hcf  (ac  +  bdy  -f  (ad  +  hcf 

(a  -  b)  (c  -  d)  (a  +  6)  (c  H-  d) 

2.  Find  the  condition  that  i)fi  +  ax^  +  bx  -^  c  should  be 
divisible  by  a;«  +  ^nx  +  n  for  all  values  of  x,  and  without  actual 
division  prove  that  afi  +  3x*  +  x*  +  a?  —  6  is  divisible  by 
x'  +  X  "  2. 

3.  Two  trains  start  at  the  same  time  from  two  towns,  and 
each  proceeds  at  a  uniform  rate  towards  the  other  town.  When 
they  meet  it  is  found  that  one  train  has  run  108  miles  more  than 
the  other  and  that  if  they  continue  to  run  at  the  same  rates,  they 
will  finish  the  journey  in  9  and  16  hours  respectively.  Find  the 
distance  between  the  towns  and  t  he  rat  es  of  the  trains. 

4.  Solve  the  equations 

4x  -  17         IQu;  ~  13   _   Hx  -  30         5.C  -  4 
^*-    a;  -  4     +     2aj  -  3     ~   2x  -  7     "^     x  -  I 


/8.  Va;  +  1  -  ^x  +  2  -  ^x  +  3  +  ^.r  +  5  =  0. 

fx^  +  3^'^  =  40 
^'  Vy-  +  xy  =  9. 
6.  Show  that 

_x _        x^  1  1  ^ 

.r*  -  1  :c*   -f    1    ""   .r*  -    1    +   ic*  +    1  ""  ^  +  ^  • 


and   rationalise 


1 

v/ro  +  \/T4.  +  Vl^  +  V2l' 

6.  Given   , ^—     =    -    ^ = r 

prove  that 

(a  -f  6  +  c)  (yz  -^  zx  -^  xy)  =  (.c  +  y  +  s:)  (ax  +  by  -{-  cz). 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  the  numbers  between  100  and  200  which 
are  divisible  by  3. 

Also  given  that  a^  ag*  «,  are  in^lP;   ff^,  ^3,  a.  are  in  OP] 
«8.  «4»  «6  ^^^  ^^  ^P'     Prove  that  aj,  (I3,  O5  are  in  O.P. 
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8.  In  the  equation   -£—    -{-  2L_  +      ^       =  o. 

X  —  a        X  —  b        X  "  c 

find  expressions  for  the  sum  and  product  of  the  roots. 

9.  Prove  that  for  real  values  of  x,  ^^  ~  ^  +  ^   must  lie    be- 

x^  +  X  +  1 

tween  3   and—. 

10.  Shew  how  to  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things, 
taken  all  together,  where  p.  are  of  one  kind,  q  of  another,  and  the 
rest  all  different. 

Six  papers  are  to  be  set  in  an  examination,  two  of  them  in 
Mathematics ;  in  how  many  different  orders  can  the  papers  be 
given,  provided  only  the^  two  Mjitheniiiticul  pa|)ers  are  not 
successive  ? 

11.  Find  the  greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of 

.  and  prove  that 

\1  +  a;  /  ^    •  1  +  2x  +        1-2      Vl  +  2x)  ^ 

Write  down  also  the  first  4  and  the  n"'  terms. 


c 


RuoBY  School  Scholarship  Examination.— May,  1889. 

ELEMENTARY    PHYSICS. 

1.  Forces  2,  3,  and  4  lbs.  keep  a  point  in  equilibrium.  Show 
how  to  find  the  angles  between  thou-  respective  lines  of  action. 

2.  What  is  the  Principle  of  Work  in  Machines  i  Apply  it  to 
find  the  mechanical  advantage  in  the  system  of  three  moveable 
pulleys  in  which  one  string  goes  round  each  pulley  and  is 
mstened  to  the  beam.  Apply  it  also  to  find  the  power  required 
to  support  112  lbs.  on  the  system,  supposing  each  pulley  to 
weigh  2  lbs. 

3.  Explain  the  advantages  of  supporting  each  of  the  moving 
parts  of  a  balance  on  a  knife  edge.  What  are  meant  by  sensi- 
bility and  stability  ?  Wliat  ac^ustments  are  made  to  secure 
equal  sensibiUty  for  all  loads  ? 

4.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Earth  s  gravity  is  measured  l)y  32. 
What  does  this  mean  i  Indicate  any  method  by  which  the 
statement  can  be  proved  ?  It  is  equally  true  for  heavy  and 
light  bodies  ? 

5.  State  the  second  law  of  motion.  Why  is  the  poundal  used 
for  unit  of  force  rather  than  the  pound  weight  ?  What  is  the 
unit  of  force  in   the  metrical  system  ^    A  body  moving  in  a 
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straight  line  increases  its  momentum  by  500  units  in  20  sec. 
Find  the  force  acting  upon  it. 

6.  If  a  stone  be  tied  to  a  string  and  then  swung  round,  there 
is  a  tension  set  up  in  the  string.  Explain  this  tension,  and  find 
its  amount  under  given  conditions.  If  the  string  be  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  the^  stone  dropped  when  the  string  is  horizontal,  show 
that  the  tension,  when  the  stone  is  at  the  lowest  point,  is  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  stone. 

7.  Define  the  density  and  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body.     Ex- 

{)lain  fiiUy  a  method  of  comparing  the  specific  gravity  of  two 
iquids,  without  the  use  of  the  balance. 

8.  Describe  the  Barometer,  and  prove  that  it  ^ivas  a  measurG 
of  the  pressure  of  the  air.  Given  that  the  weight  of  water  is 
1,000  ozs.  Av.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  specific  gravity  of  Mercury  is  13'6i 
and  the  height  of  the  Barometer  29*6  in.  Find  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination.— June,  1899. 

1.  Express  in  grades,  and  in  circular  measure,  5**  21'  32". 
Find  the  angle  the  number  of  grades  in  which  is  4  more  than 

two-fifths  of  the  number  of  degrees. 

2.  Show  that  the  sines  of  30",  45°,  60°,  90°  are  proportional  to 

s/^y  >v/2>  >s/3»  >v/4  •  ^pd  ^^^  ^^®  cosine  and  tangent  of  960°. 

Obtain  the  expression  for  the  general  value  of  all  angles  whose 
sine  =  J. 

3.  Obtain  cos  (A  —  B)  in  terms  of  sines  and  cosines  of  A  and 
B ;  and  cos  A  —  cos  5  as  a  product  of  sines  or  cosines. 

4.  Prove  that  sin  ^  =+>v/l+sin  ^  +  ^1  —  .siiTk,  and  deter- 
mine which  signs  are  to  l)e  used  when  A  is  between  270**  and 
860°. 

er    T>  /-x  *     -4         sin  A 

5.  Prove  (i)  tan-  =- -. 

^  ^         2      l+cos  A 

,..x   cos  7?.  il— COS(7l  +  2)-4      .        ,      .  -.     . 
sm  {n  +  2)  A  — sm  n  A  v     •    / 

(iii) ^3 =  cos  2a. 

tan  2a  —  tan  a 

and  solve  sec  ^  -  cosec  ^d+  2^3  sec  ^0  =  0. 

6.  In  any  triangle  ABC  prove  that  a  =  fc  cos  c  +  c  cos  JB,  and 

a  +  ?>__tan  ^(A-^B) 
(i-b     tan  I  (A-B)' 

7.  In  a  triangle  ABCy  show  that 

(i)  sin  ^+sin  5+sin  C=4  cos  ^  cos    -  cos   -. 

2  2  2 


(ii)  r^ 


a 


B  C 

cot  ~-  +  cot  -: 

2  2 


(iii)  R+r^R  (cos  il+cos  -B+cos  C). 
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8,  The  sides  of  a  triangle  being  5,  12,  13,  find  the  radii  of  the 
insoribed  and  escribed  circles  ;  and  the  three  medians. 

■;  9.  Eliminate  a  and  yS  from 
x'  ^in^a  -y  sin^  yS = ^^  x  sin  a  +  y  sin  /3  =  r,  jc  tan  yS = y  tan  a. 

10.  Find  in  terms  of  a  the  vahie  of  cos  4  (cot  — ^a). 

rl'k  Express^ J  and  ^7  as  continued  fractions;  and  find  the 

value  of  1    1    i    i    1 

3+4  +  5+4+5  + 

12.  Find  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of      ""^^^,  and  ol 
the  series  l  +  ar+iacH  360:^+136^+ 


WfxcHESTER  College  Election.— July  4th,  1899. 

ARITHMETIC. 

\N.B, — In  asfsigning  marks  to  this  paper,  consideration   will  he 

paid  to  th€  ages  of  the  Candidates.] 

AUjehrai/i  symbols  and  methods  nuiy  be  used. 

I.  A  boy  is  thirteen  to-day :  how  many  days  has  he  Uvcd  ? 
On  what  day  of  the  week  was  he  bom  ? 

II.  Prove  that  the  product  of  every  three  consecutive  integers 
is  divisible  by  0.  Also  if  this  product  is  multiplied  by  the  middle 
integer,  prove  that  the  result  is  divisible  by  12. 

III.  Reduce  to  their  simpliest  terms : — 

1332 
^-    1443- 
--  ^  ^^  1^^^-  -J- 

"•    £7  7s.  lid 

4  —  1 

3         7  _!.  1    r.    2  V  — --' 

IV.  A  boy  spends  ^  of  his  pocket  money  his  first  week  at 
school,  and  I  of  the  remainder  during  the  second  week,  and  has 
Is.  left :  how  much  did  he  bring  from  home  ? 

V.  Find  the  value  of  40625  of  £7. 

Reduce  3  fur.  25  p.  2  yds.  2  ft.  3  in.  to  the  decimal  of  a  mile. 

VI.  Find  three  square  numbers  whose  sum  is  211. 

VII.  A  and  B  play  a  match  at  billiards,  24,000  up,  A  giving  B 
7000.  After  three  days  play  the  scores  are : — A,  4344 ;  B,  10,672. 
How  £Eir  is  A  behind  ft  op  the  handicap,  and  also  how  far  is  B 

-^Akead  of  A  t     .. 
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VIII.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days,  B  in  12  days,  C  in 
15  days,  each  working  10  hours  a  day.  They  are  all  put  on  the 
work  together  and  finish  it  in  5  days.  How  many  hours  a  day 
did  they  work  ?  If  £3  is  paid  for  the  job,  how  ought  they  to 
divide  the  money  ? 

IX.  A  man  buys  eg;gs  at  7s.  6d.  the  gross,  and  sells  them  at  6s. 
the  hundred.    What  is  his  gain  or  loss  per  cent.  ? 

X.  A  bicyclist  leaves  Winchester  for  Southampton,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  3  overtakes  a  friend  who  is  walking  to  Southampton. 
The  bicyclist  arrives  at  Southampton  at  10  mmutes  past  4,  and 
at  once  starts  on  the  return  journey  and  meets  his  friend  at  25 
minutes  to  5.    When  will  the  latter  reach  Southampton  ? 


Winchester  College  Election. — July  5th,  1899. 

ALEGEBRA   AND  GEOMETRY. 

[N.B. — In  assigning  marks  to  this  paper,  consideration  will  be 
paid  to  the  ages  of  the  candidates.] 

I.  Prove  that  fe+c  is  a  factor  of 

(bc  +  ca  +  ab)  (a  +  b  +  c)  —  abc. 
What  are  the  other  factors  ? 

II.  If  x-i/  =  2'  and  x"  - 1/'  =  8^  shew  that  x»- J/«=r28^ 

III.  Solve  the  equation : — 

x+1     x—l       4   . 


x—l     x+1    aj— 2 

One  root  of  the  equation  3aj^  — 2ic  =  a  is  4,  what  is  the  other 
root,  and  what  is  the  value  of  a  ? 

IV.  In  changing  a  sovereign  I  find  that  I  have  received  twenty 
coins,  consisting  of  half-crowns,  florins,  and  sixpences.  How 
many  are  there  of  each  ? 

V.  The  first  two  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  are 
(ra-2r-lf  and  (r^+lf.  Find  the  third  term  and  shew  that  it 
is  a  perfect  square. 

VI.  Triangles  on  equal  bases  and  between  the  same  parallela 
are  equal  in  area. 

If  one  diagonal  of  a  quadrilateral  bisects  the  other  diagonal,  it 
also  bisects  tne  quadrilateral. 

VII.  If  two  circles  touch  externally,  the  join  of  their  centres 
must  pass  through  the  point  of  contact. 

The  straight  line  A  B  is  bisected  at  (7,  and  semi-circles  are 
described  on  A  B,  AC,  B  (7,  all  on  the  same  side  of  A  B,  Shew 
that  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  touches  these  tluree  senuM 
circles  is  one-third  of  4  A  . 
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Vin.  State,  without  proof,  how  to  find  the  centre  0  of  the 
circumscribed  circle,  the  centre  /  of  the  inscribed  circle,  and  the 
orthocentre  H,  of  a  triangle  ABC. 

Prove  that  the  angles  U  A  I,  I A  H  are  equal,  and  that  each  is 
equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  angles  B  and  C. 

IX.  A  triangular  garden  whose  sides  are  90  ft..  120  ft.,  and 
150  ft.,  consists  of  a  triangular  lawn  whose  sides  are  60  ft.,  80  ft., 
and  100  ft.,  completely  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery  of  uniform 
breadth.    What  is  this  breadth  ? 


Standard  of  Examination. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  standard  of  these 
papers  is  far  too  high,  that  boys  of  such  tender  years  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  Latm  verse,  stift' Greek  translation,  trigonometry, 
ma  so  on. 

Such  an  opinion  can  only  be  reasonably  based  on  one  of  these 
alternatives— -(a)  that  boys  cannot  reach  such  a  standard ;  (6)  that 
they  ought  not  to  do  so. 

(a)  This  must  be  dismissed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  paper  of 
too  high  a  standard  naturally  defeats  its  own  object.  An 
examiner  would  not  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  number 
of  boys,  none  of  whom  could  tackle  a  passage  set  for  translation 
or  the  mathematical  paper  presented  to  them.  Of  course  the 
same  thing  happens  if  the  paper  is  too  easy.  If  one  boy  can  do 
the  paper  the  standard  is  not  too  high. 

(b)  This  it  must  be  acknowledged  is  a  common  statement,  but 
it  is  often  used  as  an  excuse  for  uiferior  work.  If  the  teaching  is 
inadequate,  or  the  forms  too  large,  suc^h  a  standard  ver\^  possibly 
may  not  be  attainable.  The  remedv  is  obvious.  Is  it  fair, to  the 
clever  boys  in  a  school  to  keep  them  down  to  the  standard  of 
their  less  gifted  compeers  ?  It  has  been  argued  for  example  that 
if  a  boy  knows  one  book  of  Euclid  well,  he  has  learnt  quite  as 
much  of  geometry  a^  a  boy  at  a  Preparatory  School  should  know. 
He  is  stopped  in  his  progress  and  made  to  do  the  same  work 
over  and  over  again  with  other  boys  who  are  still  learning  what 
he  knows.  It  is  said  that  boys  under  14  should  not  begin  Latin 
Verses,  but  if  they  have  reacted  a  certain  standard  in  Latin,  say 
at  the  age  of  12,  a  standard  only  just  reached  by  other  boys  of 
14,  it  is  imfeir  to  the  clever  boy  not  to  let  him  enter  upon  a  new 
path.  The  great  desideratum  is,  not  that  he  should  stop  at  some 
fixed  standard,  but  that  he  should  go  on  as  far  as  he  advan- 
tageously can,  and  not  be  stinted  of  intellectual  food.  Also 
care  should  be  taken  that  his  work  is  broad  and  "  all-roimd,"  not 
simply  directed  to  one  or  two  special  subjects. 

One  point  about  the  classical  examination  is  extremely  satis- 
factory— the  passages  set  for  translation  are  entirely  "  unseen  " — 
a  candidate  has  to  rely  only  on  his  own  knowledge  of  words  and 
ability  to  dissect  and  interpret  the  piece  selected.  He  cannot,  as 
is  possible  in  the  case  of  prepared  books,  learn  by  heart  and  write 
^owQ  a  tnmsUtiou  supplied  to  him  by  a  teacher  or  a  prii^tocj 
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"crilx"     This   liHinipIt^   placefei    the    Public?    ScliooLs    Entrance 

S<'liolar?s]iip  Exaniiuations  on  a  far  lilghi.T  and  nnvro  .satiHfartorv 
li'vel  ihuii  Ltiml  ami  simihtr  txaniinatinihs  wlirn*  pa|>prs  on  piv- i 
paRH)  huoks  are  ht^t. 

The  |4*in>ral  or  Knglish  impf^rs  rail  lor  koiih?  inmiitieul. 

(i.)  Roman  tiiul  Grr-^ck  lilstory  arc  laiij,4it  iit  \-lw  Piiblii- Srhm)ls 
so  nuich  more  than  Eit^iish  Hisiorv  that  those  papers  are  test 
which  encourage  a  thorough  aial  lliou^'littul  teai:Hing  of  English 
history.  Roman  and  Grcsek  history  'uav  well  he  left  to  the 
PubHc  School  period. 

(ii.)  GeogTitpiiy  is  rarely  taught  on  the  ijassit'al  .side  of  Fiiblii:! 
Schools,  and  therefore  this  subject  should  he  euconnigcd  at 
Prejmratories,  esjKK^ially  physicjd  geography  and  kindre*!  subject^ 
HR  a  meauH  of  cultiviituig  the  observmg  powers.  Hence,  the 
jwiper  that  makes  it  nccessar)^  to  have  lejimed  ge^igniphy  h  lietter 
than  one  tliat  makes  it  merely  optional. 

Now,  of  the  (Kqwrs  prinletl  abtivc  oidy  one  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer.sjitisfartoryifi  these  respects,  Lf,,  theWinrliester 
history  arul  geography  pijx^r;  the  next  test  is  the  Marlborough 
piiKT  t  but  the  Winrhi'Hter  questions  are  nnich  better  idioseu- 

The  seeoiwl  part  of  the  Eton  p-iper  may  test  general  knowledge, 
but  is  not  of  a  character  to  encourage  a  (!andidate  to  spenil  anv 
fair  proportion  of  his  time  for  preparatioo  either  on  English 
history  or  geography. 


ir 
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r*onsider  their  etl'ect  (l)  on  tne  indiviiluai  boy,  (2)  on  the  genenil 
working  o(  the  Preparatiiry  S  lioois. 

There  is  tm>  rloubl  tliat  many  bryVK  are  enabled  to  go  Ui  I  lie 
greal  Public  Srhools  thrt>ugli  winning  Sehnlarship  who  would 
other  wisi'  hiive  to  be  eon  tent  with  juiolher  si>rt  of  seh*u>l 
alttjgether  In  many  ease-s  it  is  a  eliniee  iK^tvvecn  a  hnal  d;*y 
school  i>r  a  cheap  public^  scho*>b  and  a  sehool  with  all  the 
advantages  of  Eton,  Winehester,  or  Rugby.  Again,  the  winning 
of  a  scholarship  will  obtain  what  no  payment  of  fees  can  secure- 
namely,  a  place  in  the  (^nllege  at  Etnn  or  Winchester.  Here 
the  whole  uitellectual  standanl  is  of  tlic  highest.  There  ar<?  70 
picked  1m>vs  t\\\  in  intim^itceontact,  and  the  et!ect  is  undoubtedly 
most  stimidating,  Tlie  tliys  when  scholars  were  lookofl  dowii 
upon  have  now  gc»ne  by- -they  are  now  the  objects  of  envy  ami 
atlmt ration  to  tluiir  less  gifted  schoolfellows. 
.  A  scholar  feels  tliat  he  is  sjtving  his  parents  income,  doing 
something  lor  them  in  reluru  tVir  wJimI  they  liave  rlone  for  him. 
He  ktiHws,  too,  that  more  is  expected  of  him,  that  ho  is  in 
honoin*  Ijotind  in  do  credit  to  ihe  sebool  thrit  has  given  him  the 
advantages  of  lower  fees  in  return  for  xvlirtt  he  may  flo  for  his 
sjchouL  These  two  feelings  must  and  do  help  to  spur  liiiu  on  to 
do  his  ljest> 

It  cannot  be  upheld  that,  as  a  rule,  the  minds  of  ^holarshAve 
bet^ti  developed  at  the  exwnse  of  their  bodies,     They  prove 
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themselves  bv  no  means  inferior  as  regards  athletic  prowess — 
the  70  scholars  at  Winchester  have  often  put  into  the  field 
teams  which  have  beaten  the  teams  picked  from  200  "  com- 
moners "  and  from  200  boys  in  houses.  To  be  one  of  the  70 
at  either  Eton  or  Winchester  must  be  considered  the  proudest 
achievement  of  any  bov  up  to  the  age  of  14.  Brain  power  alone 
will  not  get  a  boy  a  scholarship  at  these  great  schools ;  neither 
will  good  teachmg  alone.  He  must  have  a  combination  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  strength,  besides  being  well 
taught.    • 

Tne  same  must  be  said,  too,  in  a  less  degree  for  a  boy  who 
gets  a  scholarship  at  any  one  of  the  Public  Schools  where  the 
competition  is  not  so  strong  Jis  at  Win(;hcster  and  Eton.  It  is 
no  small  advantage  for  a  boy  to  fail  once  or  twice  and  to  succeed 
in  the  end.  He  probably  learns  his  weaknesses ;  ho  at  first 
trusted  too  much  to  his  ability  and  lacked  perseverance,  or  he 
had  worked  at  congenial  subjects  and  neglected  others;  he 
benefits  by  failure  followed  by  success ;  valuable  moral  lessons 
are  taught  him  by  experience. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  boys  are  overpressed  at  their 
Preparatory  Schools  in  order  that  they  may  gam  Scholarships, 
and  that  the  result  of  this  overpressure  is  that  the  boy  falls  oiF 
afterwards  and  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  that  he  has  shown. 
There  is  no  apparent  proof  of  this  assertion.  As  a  rule  the 
entrance  scholar  is  foimd  nmch  higlier  in  the  Public  School  than 
non-scholars  of  the  same  age.  The  head  boys  are  generally 
scholars,  and  scholarships  at  the  Universities  are  almost 
monopolised  by  those  who  have  won  entrance  scholarships  at 
the  Public  Schools.  This  is  not  invariably  true,  but  if  a  non- 
scholar  gets  a  scholarship  at  the  University  it  is  generally  the 
case  that  he  was  not  well  taught  at  his  Preparatory  School,  or 
that  he  was  lazy  there,  or  that  he  was  kept  back  by  illness  or 
other  accidental  cause. 

The  picture  that  is  sometimes  drawn  of  the  poor  boy  taken 
from  games  to  do  extra  work  for  scholarships,  crammed  with 
tips  up  to  the  last  moment,  forced  to  spend  his  holidays  in  work 
with  a  tutor,  overpressed,  overanxious,  is  a  picture  which  has  no 
real  presentment  m  an  ordinarj'  Preparatory  School.  Such  treat- 
ment would  doubly  defeat  its  own  object. — such  a  boy  would  not 
be  at  his  best  in  an  examination  room.  No  schoolmaster  would 
risk  the  unenviable  reputation  of  neglecting  the  health  of  his  boys, 
his  doctor  would  not  allow  it,  it  would  do  the  school  much  more 
harm  than  a  possible  scholastic  success  could  do  it  good. 

No,  the  boys  who  go  in  for  the  scholarships  have  the  same 
hours  of  work  as  the  other  boys,  they  go  through  the  same  course 
of  teaching,  they  play  the  same  games  and  often  excel  in  them. 
Again  it  has  been  said  that  the  rest  of  the  school  is  sometimes 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  getting  on  the  scholars.  The  conditions 
of  rreparatory  Schools  do  not  allow  of  this.  Boys  are  arranged 
into  classes  and  move  from  one  to  another  according  to  their 
ability  and  industry  just  as  they  do  at  a  public  school ;  the  better 
boys  of  course  get  into  the  top  form,  and  the  work  of  the  top 
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form  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  boys  who  get  into  it,  but 
there  will  be  no  extra  hours  for  it.  Its  success  will  depend  on 
the  teaching  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school  quite  as  much  as  in 
that  of  the  top  form  itself.  The  assertion  that  some  Preparatory 
Schools  keep  a  special  scholarship  class  is  ridiculous.  Some  of 
the  boys  in  the  top  form  may  get  scholarships,  but  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  clever  boys  are  picked  out  right  through  the  school 
and  taught  with  the  idea  of  tneir  becoming  scholars  and  the  rest 
of  the  school  neglected. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  standard  of  teaching  in  schools 
which  are  uniformly  successful  in  getting  scholarships  is  higher 
than  at  those  schools  where  the  standard  is  set  by  the  require- 
ments of  pass  examinations. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered — the  case  of  a 
boy  who  has  worked  well  and  tried  for  a  scholarship  (perhaps 
several  times)  and  has  not  eventually  succeeded.  Is  the  result 
bad  for  him  individually  ?  We  do  not  think  that  it  is — surely 
boys  must  learn  to  bear  disappointments,  to  find  out  that  success 
does  not  always  crown  effort.  He  has  probably  often  been  beaten 
in  class  and  in  games,  and  part  of  his  education  has  been  to  bear 
these  defeats  and  still  to  go  on  doing  his  best. 

C.  C.  Lynam, 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


It  is  not  the  pruiiary  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
arguments  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  education  given  by  the 
Cbssical  side,  as  it  is  called,  to  that  of  the  Modem  side,  nor  to 
enquire  how  far  Greek  is  necessary  to  the  proper  traimng  of  a  boy*s 
intelligence  before  a  certain  age ;  what  I  have  in  front  of  me  is  to 
describe  to  the  best  of  my  power  the  methods  employed  bv 
English  preparatory  schools  for  teaching  both  Latin  and  Greek 
to  boys  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  Yet 
it  is  advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground,  to  see  what 
the  differences  of  opinion  roughly  are,  and  to  take  a  brief  survey 
of  the  points  at  issue. 

Each  system  has  its  advocates  and  each  has  much  in  its  favour. 
With  those  who  maintain  that  a  boy  s  education  should  be  strictly 
utilitarian,  who  consider  that  French,  German,  Mathematics  and 
Science,  with  a  certain  amount  of  English,  best  prepare  his  mind 
for  his  life's  work,  and  who  look  upon  even  a  mmimum  of  Latin 
as  a  waste  of  time,  we  need  not  here  concern  ourselves ;  nor  must 
we,  even  if  we  agree  with  them,  waste  time  over  those  who  think 
Greek  the  best  possible  agent  for  training  thought  and  producing 
accuracy  in  the  young,  and  who  would  insist  upon  all  boys, 
whether  intended  for  Classical  or  Modern  sides,  taking  it  as  a 
subject  until  their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  birthday,  so  that  they 
may  have  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  more  securely 
afterwards.  The  number  of  preparatory  schools  teaching  on 
either  of  these  lines  must  be  so  limited  that  they  woula  fall 
outside  oiu"  serious  consideration.  The  main  point  of  contention 
between  classical  teachers  is  whether  a  boy  has  time  for  beginning 
Greek  at  all  with  any  profit  while  at  a  preparatory  school  Had 
he  not  better  make  the  rest  of  his  knowledge  doubly  sound,  and 
will  he  not  indeed  know  just  as  much  Greek  at  eighteen,  if  he 
begins  at  fourteen,  as  he  will  if  he  begins  at  eleven  or  twelve  ?  The 
curriculum,  they  say,  is  overloaded.  Supposing  that  the  Umited 
time  at  his  disposal  every  week  is  to  be  curtailed  by  six  or  seven 
hours,  now  to  be  devoted  to  Greek,  the  average  boj  will   not 

froperly  digest  enough  to  satisfy  the  public  schools  m  English, 
rench,  Latin,  etc.,  at  his  entrance  examination.  It  may,  too, 
appear  somewhat  unreasonable  (as  was  almost  unanimously 
decided  last  year  by  a  strong  committee  of  preparatory  school 
headmasters)  that  a  child  of  twelve  should  be  leammg  con- 
currently four  languages — EngUsh,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek, — 
besides  the  other  subjects  universally  recognised  as  a  necessary 
part  of  his  mental  baggage.  The  curriculum  of  the  German 
Reform  Schulen,  as  exemplified  by  what  is  called  the  Frankfurter 
Lehrplan,  seems  to  them  the  sensible  way  out  of  the  diflSculty, 
and  it  has  much  to  recommend  it.  In  Germany  there  is  nothing 
to  correspond  exactly  with  our  preparatory  school.  There  they 
have  large  secondary  day  schools  which  undertake  a  boy's  educa- 
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lion  from  oine  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  t>r  tlieresl>oiita  Of  these 
schools  that  called  ike  **  G}Tainasiiain  "  teachtvn  Latin  and  Greek 
when  it*s  pupils  are  old  enought  the  *'  Realgyiunasiiim ''  Latin  but 
no  Greek,  the  "  Oberrealscnule  "  noithor;  for  some  years  now, 
howe\  or,  the  authorities  have  permitted  in  certain  places  the 
experiment  of  teaching  the  same  elementarj'  subjects,  French, 
Arithmetie,  tie,  in  all  three  tyj)es  of  school  until  a  bny  is  twelve 
years  old.  This  gives  liini  ttie  chance  of  olitaining  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  elements,  and  allows  his  parents  time  to  decide 
whether  his  abilities  or  his  future  prospects  nuirk  iurn  out  for  the 
Gymimsium,  the  Realgyninasium,  or  else  for  the  llealschule  or 
Ooerrealschule :  if  for  the  former  two,  he  now  adds  Latin  to  his 
subjects,  dropping  some  of  his  French  hours,  imtil  he  is  fifteen  ; 
he  then  begins  Gi-eek  at  the  Gymnasium  if  he  is  ilestincd  for  any 
studies  at  the  University  other  than  Mmlern  Mathematics, 
Languages  or  Science,  spending  rather  less  time  than  before  at 
Latin.  Tt  is  a  reaaonable  schenio  and  is  said  to  he  iuiswering 
beyond  tlio  expectations  of  most  observers,  fn  many  cases  those 
taught  in  this  way  have  in  two  or  three  veal's  nvrrtnkcn  tlioso 
who  began  Litin  at  nine.  Possibly  Gn>ck  may  show  tht.^  sitmo 
results,  though  as  yet  the  system  has  not  l>een  on  its  trial 
long  enough  tx>  demonstrate  this  conclusively.  However 
this  may  be,  Germany  is  not  England.  The  eftect  of 
German  CKlucation  upon  the  formation  of  the  national  character 
is  not  wholly  such  as  we  should  care  to  see  in  pjiglishmon. 
and  our  system,  whatever  its  demerits  may  be,  is  attracting  atten- 
tion and  even  admiration  abroad.  The  pendidum  is  beginning  to 
swing  tlie  other  way.  Representatives  troni  France  (where  there 
are  loud  complaints  that  their  secondary  schools  tend  to  produce  too 
many  fimctionarie^  who  work  well  in  an  official  groove*  and  too 
little  self-reliance  of  character),  from  Germany  and  from  America 
are  constantly  visiting  us  and  examining  with  interest  our 
schemes  of  teaching  inid  our  system  of  private  and  public 
school  education.  Soon  they  w^ill  he  estabhsninsf  schools  on  our 
lines.  The  ca^o  so  far  then  is  not  proven.  That  the  ordinary 
inlellij^^cnee  can,  under  tixctl  cnnditir»ns.  assimilate  in  four  years 
what  is  usually  I(*oked  upon  as  the  work  of  six  is  by  no  m'eans 
iihiversally  accepted  as  tnie.  In  any  case,  wo  preparatory 
school  h eat  1  masters  are  at  present  not  fieo  agents;  we  cannot 
each  one  of  us  canT  out  our  ideal  curriculum.  We  have  no 
governing  body  to  thwart  or  control  us,  it  is  true ;  but  for  all 
that  the  guiding  comes  from  above;  and,  just  as  the  public 
schools  arc  compelled  t*^  Ijow^  to  the  wishes  of  the  L^niversitics 
and  Woolwich,  so  are  we  obi  igcnl  to  adapt  our  teaching  to  the 
requirements  of  the  public  schools.  To  them  we  are  in  reality 
re.sponsible ;  we  cannot  dictate  to  them  or  force  upon  them  our 
ideas ;  we  can  only  hope  that  when  we  represent  t^  them  the 
difficulties  which  beset  us,  they  will  arrange  their  system  of  w*ork 
so  as  gradually  to  lesson  them  as  they  occur  As  our  oppor- 
tunities   of   intercommunication   increase    wo   find   the  head- 
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masters  of  public  schools  more  and  more  inclined  to  lend  a 
willing  oar  to  any  reasonable  suggestions  of  ours,  and  it  is  of  th6 
highest  importance  that  they  should  do  so.  We  are  to  all 
intents  the  lower  forms  of  the  givat  public  schools;  their  nders 
now  look  upon  us  not  only  as  valuable  allies  but  also  as  a. 
necessary  and  integral  part  of  themselves.  This  very  question  of 
beginning  Greek  they  have  in  reality  settled  for  us.  More  than 
ten  years  ago  they  realised  how  crowded  was  our  curriculum  ; 
they  promised  to  make  arrangements  themselves  for  teaching 
Greek  .from  the  elements  and  to  admit  on  their  Classical  side 
boys  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  language.  What  was 
the  result  ?  A  few  preparatory  scliools  took  them  at  their  word, 
taught  no  Greek,  devoted  the  hours  thus  saved  to  strengthening 
other  subjects,  and  finally  found  out  to  their  sorrow  that 
boys  well  advanced  in  French,  Latin,  Mathematics,  etc.,  were 
refitted  to  an  absurdly  low  form  at  the  public  school  because 
they  knew  no  Greek  !  Wliat  they  gave  us  with  one  hand  they 
took  away  with  the  other.  Besides,  the  public  schools  soon 
discovered  that  we,  vnih  our  small  classes  and  less  complicated 
oiganisation,  could  teach  Greek  far  more  carefully  and  thoroughly 
than  they  with  their  large  forms;  they  saw  that  if  they 
continued  to  be  responsible  for  thorougn  grounding  in  this 
elementary  work  a  larger  staff  of  masters  would  be  required ; 
they  acknowledged  that  we  siived  them  some  trouble  ana  with 
our  machinery  did  the  work  better.  Consequently  the  status 
qxU'  TetumeA  Nothing  permanent  has  been  done.  We  must  for 
th^  present  accept  the  met  and  the  responsibility. 

Smce,  then,  a  considerable  amount  of  Latin  and  some  Greek 
are  obligatory  for  admission  into  a  fairly  high  form  of  the  classical 
public  schools,  we  have  in  preparatory  scnools  to  consider  how 
oest  to  teach,  amid  the  jostling  mass  of  other  necessary  work, 
these  two  important  subjects.  It  ma}^  perhaps,  be  well  to  trace 
a  child's  course  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  to  the  time  when  he 
first  faces  his  public  examiners. 

He  generally  enters  between  his  ninth  and  tenth  birthday,  not 
always  well  grounded  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  and 
usually  knowing  no  Latin  at  all.  He  therefore  begins  his  life  in 
the  lowest  class.  His  week's  work  for  the  next  two  years  consists 
of  some  28  hours ;  of  this  time  a  considerable  portion  is  given  up 
to  English  work  (History,  Scripture,  Geography,  Letter-writing, 
and  Dictation)  French,  Arithmetic,  and  Drawing;  the  rest  to 
Latin.  These  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  Latin  include  preparation, 
in  which  he  must  be  assisted  for  the  first  year.  For  a  month 
his  Latin  work  consists  almost  entirely  of  grammar  which  must 
be  carefully  explained,  the  flexional  endings  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs  (the  indicative  mood  of  the  active  voice)  learned  by 
heart,  and  even  thus  early  he  should  be  practised  in  adding  these 
to  the  stems.  From  the  first  he  must  be  taught  to  think.  The 
master  should  watch  and  trj'  tx)  identify  himself  with  the  pupil, 
to  put  himself  in  his  place,  to  think  his  thoughts,  for  so  he  will 
best  appreciate  his  difficulties  and  teach  him  to  overcome  them. 
An  experienced  teacher  (and  it  is  waste  of  time  tc  hand  over  the 
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youngest  children  to  one  who  is  inexperienced)  will  not  find  it 
hard  to  do  this  with  a  form  of  five  or  six.  A  good  deal  of  repe- 
tition  is  necessary  and  a  good  deal  of  patience.  An  infant  learns 
by  imitation  and  finds  his  limbs  grow  stronger  by  use;  he 
unconsciously  observes  and  practises  ;  and  so  it  is  witn  his  mind 
as  he  grows  older.  In  a  lew  weeks  the  class  will  try  short 
sentences,  Latin  into  English ;  this  interests  them,  teaches  them 
to  apply  what  grammar  they  have  so  far  Imrnod,  and  shows 
them  that  this  same  grammar  is  not  unmeaning  nonsense  but 
that  it  has  a  definite  n^o.  Soon  the  sentences  can  be  connected 
and  an  easy  story  attempted,  imtil  bv  the  end  of  his  first  tenn 
a  clever  little  lad  will  have  finished  the  passive  voice  of  the 
regular  verbs  anxl  vriW  rmVu^f^  some  nf  Hie  meaning  of  whai  he  has 
done;  an  avera^^e  boy  wll)  kiiijw  tlio  active  voice,  while  both 
will  also  have  ^''aincd  a  littje  ex}>erionee  in  tiiriiin^'  ea.^y  Knglish 
genteneesbaek  into  Litin.  Very  many  exeellontbooks  jire  miblisbed: 
Macmillan's  Fii"sf  Ltilin  Course,  Ilnst  s  First  Steps  to  Lntm  tVimpo- 
sition,  Heatley*s  Gradatim,  Ritchie's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose 
Composition  seem  amonp  the  best,  though  eveiy  sehool  has  its 
own  lavourite  works,  and  possibly  they  are  equally  good.  With 
the  second  term  comes  promotion— a  new  joy.  Ambition  is 
perhaps  roused,  tlie  boy  is  keener  and  more  taichablc.  Stih 
he  nmst  be  helped  in  preparing.  A  master  should  walk  about, 
see  as  well  as  he  can  that  each  volatile  little  boy  is  occupying 
himself  with  the  lesson  on  hand,  never  answering  a  question 
without  asking  another,  so  as  to  elicit  thought,  hut  explaining 
the  ditfieulty  when  he  notices  a  ''  check/'  It  possible  it  should 
be  arranged  that  the  class  be  taken  in  the  hour  immediately 
following  that  in  which  they  have  been  pre{viu*ing,  for  boys  of 
this  age  are  very  fomethil;  ecrt^unly  it  is  better  that  they  should 
not  prepare  on  Ihnulay  wluit  they  say  on  Tii*?s*ljiy  ;  some  excep- 
tional children  arc  so  exeitaltlo  and  anxious  about  their  work  that 
this  bothers  their  brains  and  sixrils  their  sleep.  A  little  grammar 
committCMl  to  memory  should  form  part  of  every  translation 
lesson,  enough  to  take  up  ten  minutes  in  the  heanng,  and  this 
ought  to  be  carefully  explained  on  the  preceding  day.  About 
thirty  minut&s  should  be  given  to  the  construing,  which  ought 
to  be  heard  twice  over  if  possible,  and  about  ten  mitmtes  to 
parsing.  This  would  allow  hfty  minutes  in  all — ample  time,  and 
quite  as  much  as  is  good  for  small  boys  at  one  stretc;h.  Every 
member  of  the  class  ought  to  translate  pirt  of  the  lesson  and  to 
have  his  share  of  questions  upon  it.  Composition  should  be 
partly  ond,  partly  ^vTitten.  aiul  it  is  well  to  vary  the  method  of 
t«iiching  it.  A  master  will  sometimes  have  the  boys  round  him 
and  make  them  in  turn  tmnslate  the  English  sentences  into 
Latin;  this  done,  he  will  send  them  to  their  desks  that  ihey  may 
reproduce  the  exercise  on  paper,  fi»r  tluis  their  memorv  will  be 
trained  and  their  attention  ensured ;  at  other  times  he  ought  to 
explain  the  principle  of  the  exercise  and  the  rules  of  which  it 
treats,  and  let  the  boys  make  their  own  attempts,  without 
further  aid,  on  pa[jer.  Variety  both  excites  interest  an  1  main- 
tains it,     By  the  end  of  the  second  tenn  the  average  boy  will 
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begin  to  construe  msy  continuous  pieces  %?ith  some  fluency ;  by 
the  end  of  the  third  he  will  have  read  some  Eutropius  and  short 
itraigbtforward  extracts  from  the  Latin  authors.  AH  this  time  he 
is  st«jidily  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  accidence,  keeping  up 
nlways  the  more  elementary  part  of  it  by  revising  and  revisinsf 
and  revising  ad  vav.seam.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  a  wotl 
conditioned  lad  should  grow  tired  of  it  if  he  be  taught  sensibly, 
A  wise  master  will  make  the  lenson  *'spin  '*  by  an  occasional  joke 
(the  weakness  of  which  by  no  means  spoils  the  juvenile  appre- 
ciation of  it),  and  by  illustrations  taken  from  such  interesting 
objects  as  are  within  sight  or  hail 

On  looking  back  upon  the  year*s  w^ork  one  is  often  surprised 
lo  find  what  a  stride  hasl^een  made  by  the  majority  of  boya 
There  will  he  dlsanpniiuinentB  ot  course.  Minds,  like  vessels, 
hiive  varying  capacity,  and  some  leak.  Boys  with  receptive 
memories  and  heads  iiptm  their  shouldci*s  Lake  their  i*einoves 
more  c)uickly  than  the  others.  Classical  tbnns  ought  never  in 
preparatory  schools  to  consist  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  boys.  Con- 
stant circulation  is  going  on  ]  promotions  occur  everf  term ;  and 
the  gap  between  each  class  is  not  wide ;  it  is  astimishing  to  see 
how  I'apidJy  those  who  were  the  three  or  four  top  boys  of  Form  B 
in  July,  overtake  in  October  and  run  side  by  side  with  those  who 
were  left  at  the  bottom  of  Form  A. 

During  the  second  year  the  same  course  is  followed,  but  the 
work  becomes  more  advanced  and  the  lessons  longer.  Our 
representative  boy  now  prepares  by  himself,  though  he  may 
apply  when  in  sore  strait^s  to  his  master  for  help.  He  attempts 
one  of  the  many  admirable  little  books  constantly  bein^  issued, 
with  viicabu lanes,  containing  selections  Irani  Ciestir,  Livy,  &c. ; 
he  knows  by  thin  hme  wliat  a  conip^nind  sentence  moans /how 
in  '*  keep  to  the  left/'  watdies  his  tenses,  and  l>eginft  to  understand 
oblique  namition  and  (Jiher  niysteries,  for  all  the  while  his 
compisTtinn  haw  been  tmvelling />^fr/  nft>t.nt  with  his  translation, 
TIieT  nnitually  assist  each  other.  In  his  fifth  term  he  should  be 
reafiy  to  trj*  a  Ixvok  of  Caesar,  but  still  with  the  vocabulary 
attaclitNl,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  second  year  he  will  arrive 
at  the  dignity  r»f  a  dictionary  of  his  own  and  will  with  its  help 
make  a  very  fMir  atrenipt  atconstruing  the  CH:litions  of  Qe.mr  and 
('"melius  if  epos  without  notes,  such  as  those  published  by  the 
Chtrendon  Press.  During  this  last  teiTn  or  so  he  will  have 
hitgini  t^>  see  ihe  reasons  f4>r  moods,  tenses,  eases,  and  while  he 
has  St  ill  been  keeping  np  liis  neeiilence  and  making  it  sounder 
and  sonnder  be  will  have  learner!  liy  heart  a  few  examples  of 
iht*  more  ronuruni  Syntax  rules,  wliieh  he  will  l*e  ahio  fa  quote 
as  ilhislratiuris  <»f  iiisiances.cK'currini^^  in  his  lessim. 

The  Wginiiiny  *y\  his  third  yctir  sees  a  uvw  cjepurtiire.  If 
intended  lor  the  rlassieal  side,  lieYhegins  Greek  :  if  for  tlie  nHxIern, 
he  gives  extra  liours  to  FreUfdi  and  Mathematics,  or  stalls 
linn  nan.      In  either  ease  he  i^i  ripe  lur  souje  additional  work;  he 

now  In^t ween  eleven  an*t  twelve  yeiirs  of  age  and  can  stay  up 
[>r  an  hour's  preparalictn  every  evening  As  he  has  also  arrived 
tt  the  stage  when  he  is  supposed  to  spell  fairly  well  and  to 
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%n'iro  fi  seiimlile  letter,  he  ^uitis  two  nmvo  hollies,  C^iiu  lif  \hem 
eight  hours  may  be  given  to  the  classiejil  ]my  for  Latin  coiiiptjsji- 
tion,  the  other  seven  go  to  his  Greek.  This^ippears  to  be  about 
the  proper  time  in  the  lads  career  tor  hi^ginniiig  the  new 
language,  when  ho  lias  a  grip  of  his  Latin,  a  fair  working 
knowledge  of  its  aecidence  and  the  power  of  interpreting  a 
simple  author  with  some  success.  To  iix  a  deiinite  age  for  this 
must  he  misleaditig;  it  is  nither  a  cjueslion  of  ea]maity,  and 
whether  the  tK>y  Lii,^  re^irlietl  a  eenain  position  in  the  school 
There  seems  to  be  no  great  dittieuUy  about  the  "  seuil-oii'*' ;  boys 
will  always  at  first  attack  a  fresh  subject  with  enthusiasm ;  the 
thirst  for  novelty  and  tor  investigation  is  roust*tl.  Tlie  interest 
thus  awakened  must  be  mainbiined.  When  childrtju  are  shown 
that  the  old  systeiu  of  forming  their  cases  and  tenses  still 
prevails,  and  that  the  gmnuuar  is  urrangetl  very  much  on 
siriiih*r  linos  tti  that  with  whirh  they  aiv  familiiir/thev  reganl 
the  new  ehametPi's  in  the  light  of  a  pleusjint  pnxi^le  antl  worry 
them  out  with  nuudi  enjoyment 

It  was  notieed  Hho%^e  that  for  u  hoy  oi  this  jigo  tt>  be  lenrning 
four  languages  at  mxcv  Wiis  thought  somewhat  unrejisonnble.  But 
after  all  he  is  l)y  this  time  fairly  grounded  in  French  and  Latin, 
wiiile  English  is  his  mother  tongue;  he  mm  spetik  this  last  well 
enough,  can  read  luirl  write  it  passitbly.  an<l  wilt  iTUjamve  by 
experience  withnul  eftort.  Clreek  and  Latin  composition  and 
translation,  if  properly  tau^ght,  will  give  him  taste,  power  of 
expressing  himsell,  a  certain  style  in  writing,  Mud  some  slight 
-aequaintanee  with  English  lit(*rature.  His  historj"  and  geo- 
graphv  are  virtually  all  that  need  trouble  hnu  now*;  the  public 
school  will  Ijc  responsible  for  a  higher  development  later  on. 
To  French  foiu'  hoin^s  a  week  are  still  given,  hut  a  goml  deal  of 
the  drudgery  in  this  is  ni*w^  over,  and  a  boy  well  on  in  Ijitin  and 
iireek  tiiidslitlle  that  is  hard  in  the  modi'tu  language,  so  that 
he  is  in  reality  giving  Ids  nerions  attention  fo  the  acquirins^f  of 
two  languageii  only,  and  those  help  one  another  in  a  marvellous 
tlogree.  Tlie  K;uue  rules  of  eonstruing  apjjly  to  btith ;  the  verb 
has  to  he  tracked,  parsed  earefully,  and  translated  exactly  in 
both;  the  two  languages  arc  syntlietle  au<l  of  kitidreil  origin, 
while  their  points  of  similarity  and  diflerenee  are  ftdl  of  intei'est 
and  instrijction.  It  certainly  appem^'^  that  the  ei>mmeneoment 
of  Greek  study  at  this  age  is  a  dtstin<'t  gjun  from  many  points  of 
view,  in  spite  of  instances  which  may  be  Mfhlueed  where  escop* 
tionul  intellwt  has  in  niaturer  yeiirs  quiekly  r^veretntie  all  dim- 
cult  ies  and  grasped,  as  if,  wrre  by  intnition*thc  *'miTMr*  of  the 
ancienta  Tin-  chief  lUiportance  is  thi»  meiUjd  discipline,  the 
necessity  for  the  cloi:.cst  care  i\m\  watclifidness,  the  training  in 
aceura**y  which  ttreck  gives  and  which  is  t  a  tight  equally  well 
perlmp&"  by  nothing  else  except  Euclid  The  bracing  of  the 
falsities  of  the  mind  and  the  enlargement  of  the  men  till  scoi>e 
are  more  the  ohjecti?  of  education  than  marketable  information 
and  the  eflect  of  this  Ijracing  will  remain  lH:4und  in  after  lite 
even  ivhen  the  Greek  itself  may  Iw-  merely  a  dim  rt^t^^oUectioa 

But  to  return  to  our  pupil     He  is  all  keenness  at  tirsi  about 
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his  Greek  alphabet.  A  liberal  um  of  the  blackboard  is  of 
importance  to  begin  with,  and  a  month's  practice  in  reading, 
copying,  learning  the  terminations,  etc.,  is  necessary,  very  inucn 
as  It  was  with  1iis  first  stops  in  Latin.  He  should  now  try 
sentence-s  graduated  in  ditncnlty,  exemplifying  the  grammar 
as  he  learns  it-  Some  schools  devote  a  whole  tiemi  to  the  learning 
and  practising  of  grammar,  allowing  no  translation  whatsoever, 
but  ^^mniai  pure  and  simple  palls  upon  the  appetite,  and  it 
\b  remembered  better  wlien  applied.  Tliere  are  several  excellent 
little  works  in  use  for  this  purpose,  uf  which  Underhiirs  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best,  and,  though  there  is  no  ideal 
grammar  yet  published,  several  are  quite  good — -Wordsworth'Si 
Rutherforas,  and  fur  more  advanced  scholars,  Abbott  and 
Manstield's,  and  Ptirrys,  than  which  last  there  is  still,  I  think, 
no  superior.  Training  of  the  kind  just  rnentioneil  is  sufficient 
for  the  first  term  ;  b^'  the  end  of  the  second  term  a  boy  should 
be  able  to  construe  short  connecte<l  pieces  such  as  are  given  in 
Heatley's  **  Gneculfl/' and  before  the  year  is  out  he  will  make  a 
fiiir  attempt  at  Morice's  *'  Attic  Stories "  and  selections  from 
Xenophon.  He  must,  diu'ing  his  second  year,  begin  to  use  his 
lexicon,  with  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  well -chosen  extracts  from 
ITiucydides,  and  before  this  year  is  over,  an  ordinary  boy  will 
reach  the  standard  of  easy  Greek  play.  All  this  while  his  know- 
ledge of  accidence  and  Sjnitax  ought  to  have  b?en  growing 
st^kdily,  following  precisely  the  plan  he  followed  with  his  Latin 
grammar.  And  meantime,  of  course,  his  Latin  has  been  pro- 
gressing, and  has  been,  it  may  be  imconsciously,  assisting  his 
Creek  ;  panillel  examples  of  Syntax  in  b«jth  languages  might  be 
asked  when  cither  of  the  two  requires  this  kind  oi  illustmtion, 
and  Greek  equivalents  for  Latin  idioms  as  they  occur  in  reading; 
this  will  keep  the  two  languages  side  by  side.  For  some  terms 
now,  since  we  started  him  in  Greek,  the  boy  will  have  been 
making  steadjr  way  through  his  Latin  authors ;  he  will  probably 
know  somethmg  of  Phffidrus,  Ovid,  Livj^  and  Virgil,  and  perhaps 
a  Uttle  of  Horace.  A  change  of  book  and  an  introduction  to  a 
new  sty  If)  of  writer  is  of  orreat  importance. 

And  his  composition  has  come  t*n  quietly.  By  stages  he  has 
p&ased  through  elementary  books — one  t>f  the  most  searching 
and  valuable  of  which  m  still  the  old  Arnold,  if  taught  sensibly 
and  with  discrimination^ — until  he  has  tried  his  hand  at  conn^ctOT 
prose.  He  has  learned  the  laws  of  scansion  for  the  sake  of 
iraderstanding  what  Ovid  and  Virgil  mean,  and  perhaps  he  is 
some  wav  on  in  the  technical  art  of  **  making  verses. '  This 
ought  to  "lead  him  on  to  *'  ivriting  verse/'  If  a  Ijoy  is  to  enter 
his  public  school  on  the  classical  side  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  omit  Latin  verse  composition  from  his  course  of  tniining, 
for  without  it  he  will  neither  be  well  equipiK^d  for  the  next  tew 
years  of  his  life,  nor  if  he  should  happen  to  take  a  high  place 
in  hi«  entrance  examination,  will  he  maintain  his  position  at 
>mf  schools.  He  must  possess  more  than  a  tnere  elementary 
pledge  of  metre  and  of  prosody  for  the  proper  imderstanding 
anM   correct   renderint?  of  the  listin  poets    The  time  is  not 
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wasted  at  any  rate,  as  verse-making  improves  a  learners 
accuracy  and  assists  his  prose,  and  as  the  terms  go  by  the  learner 
will  show  whether  he  has  any  faculty  for,  or  leaning  towards, 
higher  scholarship,  Durir^  his  last  year  at  a  preparatory  school 
he  will  be  capable  of  trying  to  turn  mto  Latm  ehort  pieces  ot 
English  narrative  and  simple  poems.  He  becomes  familiar  with 
idioms,  is  on  the  alert,  gams  tacility  in  translating,  and  perhaps 
reaches  a  standard  high  onougli  for  a  competitive  examination, 
if  that  is  an  object  to  him.  But  probably  the  most  importimt 
result  of  all  is  shown  in  the  improvement  in  the  lad's  taste.  Ho 
IS  forced  to  dwell  on  the  meaning  of  English  Lines  in  a  way  in  which 
otherwise  he  wotild  not  have  eared  to  think  of  them,  he  imder- 
stands  allusions,  he  begms  to  appreciate  the  value  of  epithets, 
of  emphasis,  of  the  position  of  wortls ;  ho  sees  through  the  poet's 
intent  and,  even  if  nis  attempt   to  turn  these -into  the  eorres- 

fionding  Latin  idiom  is  feeble  and  stilted  at  first,  he  is  the 
jetter  for  trying  and  will  improve.  WTiether  vei^e-making  is  a 
knack  or  not^-and  of  course  some  hoys  take  to  it  more  reatHly 
than  others — it  is  a  knack  that  Tuust  assuredly  tirgue  a  certain 
acquaint^mce  with  the  language.  He  is  a  better  classic  than  he 
would  have  Ijccn  had  he  left  verses  alone.  For  Greek  prose 
and  verse  there  is  no  time :  a  master  mitst  be  content  with  a 
slight  grounding  in  the  rendering  of  English  sentences  into 
Greek. 

And  now  the  boy's  course  is  completed.  He  is  somewhere 
between  his  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  nirthdays,  and  ought,  save 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  to  "  move  on.**  If  he  nas  been 
reasonably  diligent  and  has  accjuiretl  in  these  four  years  the 
habit  of  reflection,  he  ought  now  to  find  no  difficulty  in  taking 
his  removes  e^isily  and  without  undue  eftbrt  until  he  is  ready 
for  the  University.  No  mention  has  Iwjen  made  of  scholarship 
boys — and  ptirposely.  Their  education  is  identical  with  that  ot 
the  rest  of  the  school.  There  shoidd  be  no  pressure  and  no 
specializing.  The  only  difference  is  this,  that  a  clever  boy  will 
assimilate  knowledge  more  nipidly  and  win  his  promotion  from 
class  to  class  more  regularly  than  his  slower  companions,  so  that 
probably  by  the  time  be  is  eievon  years  old  he  will  be  in  the 
Bame  stage  as  the  ortlinary  boy  of  twelve.  He  luust  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  latter,  nor  must  the  latter  be  sjicriliced  to  hiuL 
Fo^uch  promising  children  there  ouglit  to  bo  an  extra  fonn  at 
the  top  of  the  school  into  whirh  they  can  l^e  drafted,  if  they  can 
mthf»ut  any  strain  reach  it  in  the  regidar  course  of  wurk  A 
special  muster  is  usiiiilly  set  ii]Kirt  fV>r  this  form  in  schools  that 
care  to  luulertake  this  higher  standi* rd  of  work ;  the  embrj'o 
scboliii's  thus  have  their  fjiir  tthance  of  distinguish int(  themselves 
without  imy  tletriment  to  the  rest  of  their  schoolfcliows,  and 
without  any  neglect  on  the  iti asters'  part  erf  the  rank  and  file* 

it  is  scarcely  necesssiry  to  odd  that  the  head  master  nmst  find 
time  to  revise  every  class  in  the  school  miw  anrl  then.  Whether 
he  is  engrossed  in  nis  own  form- work,  rtr  in  enrrespondence,  or  in 
the  general  sn[>ervisif>u  of  the  establishment,  ho  must  make  for 
hiniselfopportunitjes  of  seeing  that  his  sehedid<»  of  work  is  being 
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faithfully  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  or  abuses  will  imperceptibly 
creep  in. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  education,  differing  in  some  details 
but  in  the  main  following  the  lines  sketched  above,  which  is 
carried  out  with  more  or  less  success  by  our  classical  preparatory 
schools.  That  it  is  both  practical  ana  practicable,  and  on  the 
whole  most  satisfactory,  I  tor  one  can  afnrm  from  an  experience 
of  over  25  years,  during  which  nearly  800  youn^  boys  have  passed 
through  my  hands.  We  are  accused  of  not  laying  sufficient  stress 
on  intellectual  standards  but  of  judging  excellence  of  character 
too  much  by  physical  development ;  we  contend  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  those  who  are  moulding  the  characters  of  the  youth  of 
this  generation  to  cultivate  as  far  as  rests  with  them  the  perfect 
ideal,  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually. 

Whjr  then,  objectors  say,  is  there  so  often  a  poor  result  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  failure  of  boys  to  quaUfy  for 
the  moderate  standard  required  of  them  on  joimng  their  public 
schools  ?  Is  there  not  something  radically  wrong  with  a  system 
which  teaches  so  feebly  that  those  who  have  been  for  nine  or 
ten  years  brought  up  upon  it  find  a  difficulty  in  passing  the 
Matriculation  Examinations  at  Oxford  or  Cambriage?  This 
last  objection  may  be  answered  at  once  by  the  assertion  that 
the  fault  lies  with  the  individual,  not  with  the  system,  for 
precisely  the  same  system  provides  sixty  boys  every  year — the 
scholarselectedatEton,Wincnester,Rugby,  Charterhouse,  Harrow, 
&c, — who  could  with  certainty  pass  Responsions  or  Little  Go  at 
the  affe  of  thirteen,  and  a  vast  number  besides,  unsuccessful 
candioiates  for  these  school  honours,  who  do  not  fall  far  short  ot 
the  same  standard !  But  of  course  we  see  occasional  failures, 
perhaps  five  in  every  hundred.  In  all  schools  are  found  instances 
of  boys  so  hopelessly  crass,  so  utterly  incapable  of  taking  in  an 
idea  or  of  retaining  it,  if  understood,  that  one  wonders  some- 
times whether  in  spite  of  the  endless  trouble  bestowed  upon 
them  they  will  ever  he  fit  for  anything  in  after  life  but  shooting 
partridges.  Others  are  so  much  spoiled  and  pampered  before 
they  reach  school  that  it  takes  their  unfortunate  masters  a  long 
time  to  break  through  the  crust  which  indulgence  or  self-com- 
placency has  formed  round  them ;  but  these  cases  are  happily 
not  nmnerous.  There  exist  other  causes  for  failure,  of  whicn  the 
following  are  among  the  most  obvious  : — 

1.  Boys  often  enter  their  preparatory  school  too  late  and 
leave  it  too  early.  The  reasons  for  their  late  arrival  are  doubt- 
less excellent,  being  chiefly  domestic  ones.  The  child  is  delicate, 
and  requires  home  care  for  a  little  longer;  he  is  an  only  son,  and 
cannot  yet  be  spared ;  or  he  has  a  younger  brother  who  is  being 
educated  with  him  at  home,  they  cannot  be  separated,  and  will 
be  sent  to  school  together ;  or  he  finds  great  dimculty  in  reading, 
and  must  have  special  attention  still  for  a  while.  >fot  only  does 
their  work  suffer  but  most  often  they  are  also  sadly  undisciplined 
when  they  do  appear,  frequently  at  about  their  eleventh  oirth- 
day — and  then  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  just  as  the 
boy  is  passing  his  thirtoenth  birthday,  the  public  school  master, 
4333.  N  2 
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at  whose  house  his  Dfime  is  entared,  sends  for  him.  He  has  a 
Biidden  vacancy;  unless  this  is  accepted,  it  may  be  doubtful 
when  the  next  will  occur;  the  parent  is  pamc-stricken,  and 
the  kd  goes.  He  has  had  two  years  of  eleiiientarv  Latin  teach- 
ing and  no  Greek,  for  it  lias  been  already  shoi\T^i  now  much  can 
be  soundly  grafted  into  the  average  b<>y  m  that  period  of  time. 

2,  Another  reason  for  tailure  is  that  the  forms  at  the 
preparatorj^  school  are  sometimes  too  large.  This  naturally 
means  that  the  masters  arc,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys, 
too  few.  There  must  be,  unfortunately,  in  all  matters  of  educa- 
tion, a  commercial  side.  A  great  inany  excellent  schools  consist 
of  from  30  to  40  boys ;  every  care  is  lavished  upon  them,  their 
footl  must  be,  il"  Himple,  plentiful,  wen-cooked,  and  of  the  best; 
comforts  are  provided  for  theiu  as  though  they  are  at  home,  and 
their  masters  fm  the  moat  part  nuist  be  University  men.  Yet  it 
is  difficult  for  a  head  mfister  to  provide  all  this  on  a  gross  inconie 
of  3,000^-.  or  4,000/.  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  reser\'e  for  him- 
self any  adocpiate  compensation  for  his  outlay  of  capiul,  his 
wearing  work,  and  his  anxiety.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  he 
denies  nimself  a  necessary  master,  and,  to  make  up  for  the  self- 
denial,  adds  two  or  three  boys  to  every  division.  It  is  unsound 
poUcy,  but  he  seems  eompelled  to  do  it.  Let  him  raise  his  fees, 
he  loses  his  boys.  Larger  schooLs  can  afford  to  bo  more 
extravagant  as  to  their  staff,  antl  need  not  suffer  in  this  way,  l>ut 
the  stram  is  severely  felt  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  though  in 
most  cases  it  is  w*ell  known  that  those  in  conunand  saeritice 
their  own  pecuniary  advant^igc  for  their  schools  .welfare,  and 
provide  a  staff  almost  beyond  their  means. 

;i  But  perhaps  the  ujost  obvious  cause  of  all  is  the  lack  of 
system  in  the  work,  owing  to  a  frequent  change  of  assistant 
masters,  who  come  and  go  with  regularity  every  term.  This  is 
fat-al  Any  continuity  in  the  teaclung  unuer  these  circmustanees 
is  impossible.  It  is  partly  a  question  of  economics  again,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  so ;  even  if  the  number  of  mtisters  be  few,  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  few  sliould  be  perpetually  changing.  The 
fact  implies  the  want  of  some  necessary  attributes  on  the  part  ot 
the  head  ruaster — either  he  chooses  his  men  badly,  or  he  is 
inconsiderate,  or  he  underpiys.  The  question  is  important,  as  it 
affects  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  the  future  of  an  able  and  self- 
denjdng  body.  Many  men,  inuuediately  on  taking  their  degree, 
accept  a  post  at  a  preparatory  school  that  they  may  have  a 
breitthing  space  in  which  to  look  round  them.  They  have  a 
year  to  spend  before  the  serious  business  of  life  begins,  anil  this 
they  give  to  useful  and  agreeable  work  and  games,  but  w^itht»ut 
any  serious  tdtui  of  making  otUication  their  profession.  These 
birds  of  piisi^age  require  little  consideration ;  they  ought  not  to 
be  encouraged  or  even  admitted.  Others  come  for  the  experience, 
intending  in  due  course  to  carry  on  schools  of  their  own,  or.  at 
any  rate,  to  make  teaching  their  life's  work  A  he^id  master 
ought  soon  to  discover  who  of  these  will  be  valuable  to  him,  and, 
having  found  a  good  master,  he  ought  to  do  his  utmost  to  retain 
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him,  for  his  worth  is  "  above  rubies."  The  head  should 
make  it  worth  such  an*  assistant's  while  to  stay  with  him  bv 
studying  his  happiness  and  comfort,  and  by  gradually  raising  his 
stipend,  so  that  ne  may  and  can,  if  he  wishes,  provide  himself 
with  an  annuity  after  a  definite  number  of  years*  service.  When 
a  master  has  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  interests  of  the 
school,  ihe  school  ought  not  to  desert  him  when  he  is  past 
embarking  upon  a  fresh  career.  But  this  is  a  wide  subject  and 
cannot  fufly  be  discussed  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that 
useful  masters  will  stay  and  perform  their  work  ably  and  loyally 
for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  years,  and  yet  remain  younff 
and  boyish  enough  to  share  in  their  pupils*  pursuits  and 
pleasures.  Fortunate  is  the  school  which  manages  to  keep 
them ! 

Other  causes  there  are,  too  numerous  to  dwell  upon — interrup- 
tions owing  to  illness  (which  the  public  schools  scarcely  seem  to 
realise  sufficiently),  over-devotion  to  cricket,  supineness  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  and  so  forth — some  imavoidable  and  some 
preventible,  but  enough  has  been  written  upon  this  subject  to  show 
that  anythiiog  which  interrupts  the  general  swing  and  continuity  of 
the  school  routine  will  sensibly  affect  the  results  of  its  work.  It 
may  be  urged  that  not  only  the  Latin  and  Greek  but  all  other 
branches  of  work  will  suffer  from  similar  reasons.  It  is  true; 
but  they  will  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent.  Classical  teachiujg, 
to  be  sound,  must  omit  nothing ;  there  must  be  no  ffaps,  and  in 
it  a  proper  and  regular  order  of  proceeding  is  generally  accepted. 
In  other  subjects  tnis  is  not  always  the  case — the  third  book  of 
EucUd,  for  instance,  requires  very  little  acquaintance  with  the 
second,  which  can  be  snelved  for  a  while ;  quadratic  equations 
in  Algebra  are  taught  either  before  or  after  simple  problems,  and 
so  on  ;  but  it  will  not  conduce  to  ultimate  success  if  we  attempt 
royal  roads  or  short  cute  in  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  on  this 
account  of  the  highest  moment  that  as  few  breaches  as  possible 
should  be  made  in  the  schooFs  regimen  and  scheme  of  education. 

Much  could  be  added  on  this  most  important  subject,  but 
possibly  more  than  enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  existence 
of  our  preparatory  schools  as  classical  nurseries  for  the  great 
schools  of  England.  In  spite  of  occasional  failures  and  of 
evident  impenections,  their  value  is  being  more  and  more 
recognised  and  acknowledged  every  year,  and  if  the  advance  in 
higher  secondary  education,  distinctly  visible  in  this  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  can  be  satisfactorily  established  as  resulting  from 
their  foundation,  development,  and  present  condition  (as,  mdeed, 
is  commonly  allowed),  they  clearly  have  a  raison.  dJetre  as  well 
as  a  claim  upon  the  paternal  interest  of  the  public  schools  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  British  parent  of  to-day. 

C.  EccLEs  Williams,  D.D. 
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The  teaching  of  English  will  be  considered,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Paper,  to  comprise  instruction  in — 

(a)  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing ; 

(6)  Original  Composition  and  Reproduction  ; 

(c)  Language  (Grammar,  Word-formation,  etc.) ; 

(d)  Literature. 

The  average  age  at  which  a  boy  enters  a  Preparatory  School  is 
about  ten,  and  by  that  time  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
that  he  should  have  been  taught  at  home  or  elsewhere  to  read 
correctly  without  having  to  spell  words,  to  spell  and  understand 
the  ordmary  wotds  he  meets,  and  to  write  neatly.  Experience 
seems  to  show,  however,  that  this  standard  is  reached  only  by 
the  few.  The  increase  in  wealth  and  luxury  has  had  a  notice- 
able effect  on  the  early  education  of  children.  They  are  more 
indulged  than  formerly,  and  parents  are  unwilling  to  subject 
them  to  strict  rules  or  press  them  to  do  what  they  dislike. 
Their  education  is  put  off  as  long  as  possible,  and,  in  consequence, 
when  they  are  found  to  be  unmanageable  at  home,  and  are 
packed  on  to  school,  they  are  some  two  years  behind  the  stan- 
aard  which  the  average  boy,  with  proper  training,  can  easily 
reach.  Preparatory  Schoolmasters,  therefore,  find  them- 
selves faced  by  this  difficulty.  If  they  devote  a  sufficient 
amount  of  time  in  the  lower  forms  to  these  elementary 
subjects,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  boys  up  to  the  classical  standara 
expected  by  Public  Schools.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  take 
boys  as  they  find  them,  and  allow  them  to  pick  up  what  they 
can  from  the  unsystematic  efforts  of  individual  masters,  though 
the  abler  boys  will  probably  get  along  well  enough,  the  average 
and  slow  boy  suffers  all  through  his  school  life. 

A  study  of  the  returns  made  by  the  schools  reveals  the  fact 
that,  as  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  the  most 
remarkable  differences  of  practice  exist.  The  time  given  to  all 
subjects  included  in  this  paper  (except  writing)  varies  from  half 
an  nour  a  week  to  twelve  hours  or  possibly  more.  All  schools 
seem  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  givmg  some  time  to  spelling,  but 
several  give  none  to  composition,  language,  or  Uterature,  and  the 
majority  give  about  four  or  five  hours  a  week  in  the  lower  forms 
ana  one  or  at  most  two  in  the  upper.  In  one  school  a  spelling 
lesson  is  learnt  every  day  by  every  boy  during  his  school  course, 
in  another  half  an  hour  a  week  is  considered  sufficient.  One 
master   gives  four  hours  each   to  composition,  language,  and 
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literature.  Many  others  irrito  tlmt  these  subjects  have  no  fixed 
place  in  their  evirriculum,  or  that  they  arc  crowded  out  by  the 
necessities  of  Public  School  examinations.  Truly  there  seems 
no  fear  that  Socondtuy  Schools  in  England  are  likely  to 
sutler  from  the  monotonous  uniformitj  of  the  Gcmian 
system,  which  s*>me  writers  dread.  The  general  impression 
left  on  my  own  mind  by  a  long  Public  School  experience 
and  tlie  examination  of  the  returns,  is  that  English  is 
neglected  in  favour  of  those  subjects  which  are  showy  and  easily 
tested.  And  yet  it  seems  the  most  ridiculous  platitude  tt>  assert 
that  imtil  a  boy  can  rca<l  the  mother-tongue  easily,  can  under- 
stand and  assimilate  what  he  rciuls,  and  even  express  his 
thoughts  with  reasonable  fluency,  ho  is  not  fit  to  start  on  the 
difficulties  of  Latin  prose,  or,  indeed,  the  prepamtion  of  anything 
but  the  merest  rote  w^ork.  I  imagine  that  many  teachers,  like 
myself,  must  have  come  acmss  boys  reading  Virgil  and  Ca^satp  to 
whose  minds  the  English  translation  conveyed  scarcely  any 
definite  idea.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one  can  exam  me  an 
avcnige  form  in  a  Public  School  in  history  or  one  of  the  kindred 
auhjects  without  noticing  that  the  power  of  expression  of 
thought  and  interpretation  of  fact  is  very  low  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  nanies  and  facts  which  fhe  memory  has 
stored.  It  may  of  course  be  replied  that  the  memory*  of  boys  is 
strong  and  tlieir  retisoning  power  weak,  and  that  we  are 
wise  in  making  the  utmost  use  of  the  power  while  wo  can.  But 
grautingf  this  proposition  to  the  full,  there  is  obviously  another 
point  of  ^lew.  We  train  w*hat  is  naturally  strong  and  neglect 
what  is  naturally  weak.  Whether  the  flood  of  facts  which  the 
sponge-like  mind  of  the  hoy  so  easily  absorbs  is  worth  very  much 
to  him  may  be  an  open  question,  but  of  the  value  of  a  well- 
trained  reason  there  can  lie  no  doubt,  and  what  is  (to  the  little 
boy  at  any  rate)  the  only  possible  basis  for  thought,  namely,  his 
own  language,  this,  oddly  enough,  Ls  the  subject  whose  acquisi- 
tion is,  as  a  rule,  leffc  to  chance.  I  am  anxious  not  to  exaggerate' 
the  Tveakness  of  our  Preparatory  Schools  in  this  respect  1  Know 
that  in  some  schools  English  m  most  cMirefuIly  taught.  I  know 
that  the  clever  boys,  in  any  case,  do  not  sutfcr  nuich,  but  I  feel 
very  strongly  that,  as  a  ride,  the  value  of  systematic  English 
teaching  is  not  appreciated. 

The  subjects  will  now  be  eonsidereti  in  detail. 

(a),^— Readiko,  Spelung,  and  Writing. 

Nearly  all  boys  can  read  a  little  when  they  conic  to  school  I 
It  lies  out.side  the  scoj>e  therefore  of  this  paper  to  consideri 
methods  of  teaching  beginners. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  only  can  read  easily  and 
understand  what  they  read.  Much  time,  therefore— not  less 
than  six  hours  a  week — ought  to  bo  devoted  to  reading  in  tha, 
lower  forms,  and  necessarily  therefore  to  reading  aloud.  Tbesal 
lessons  can  be  made  most  interesting  and  instructive  if  a 
Buitable  reading  book  is  chosen.  For  a  good  te^icher  can  here 
show  his  very  best  powei*!?.    By  briirht  oral  questioning  he  can 
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not  t)nly  be  teaching  vocabulary  (a  most  impjortant  point), 
spelling,  and  easy  grammar,  but  he  can  also  be  training  his  boys 
t#  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  every  passage  they  read. 

In  their  use  of  these  lessons,  the  Germans  are  far  in  advance 
of  us.  They  ask  many  more  questions  on  the  subject-matter 
of  a  passage  than  is  usual  in  our  forms.  They  demand  gram- 
matical and  well  -  expressed  answers,  and  so  prepare  the 
way  for  the  teaching  of  composition.  The  mistake  made, 
in  my  opinion,  by  most  English  teachers  is  to  require  only 
answers  in  one  word  or  short  phrases.  They  are  so  anxious  to 
be  smart,  and  bright,  and  vigorous,  that  the  interchange  of  ques- 
tion and  answer  is  like  the  rattle  of  musketry  fire.  No  douot  it 
demands  more  skill  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
keep  a  class  interested  in  the  slower  and  more  elaborate  answers 
required  by  the  German  teacher.  It  is  true  also  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  err  on  the  other  side,  and  to  waste  time  and  cover 
too  little  ground.  But  no  one  can  study  the  reports  on  the 
lessons  given  on  the  mother-tongue  in  Germany  without  feeling 
that  we  nave  much  to  learn  from  them.* 

The  English  reading  lesson,  therefore,  shoidd  be  to  the  little 
boy  at  a  Preparatory  School  his  most  important  task.  It  may 
be  combinea  with  history  or  geography  teaching,  but  its  main 
purpose  should  always  be  to  train  him  to  read,  think,  and 
express  his  thoughts  in  his  own  language.  He  should  also, 
surely,  be  taught  to  manage  his  voice  so  that  it  may  express 
the  meaning  he  wishes  to  convey.  Very  diverse  opinions  are 
held  as  to  the  desirability  or  possibility  of  training  boys  in  elocu- 
tion, but,  whatever  view  be  taken,  it  must  be  rigbt  to  let  them 
hear  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  reading,  and  detect 
some  of  the  principles  which  underly  that  difference.  How 
pleased  a  boy  is,  for  example,  when  he  first  discovers  that  if  he 
nolds  up  his  voice  he  implies  that  there  is  more  to  come,  if  he 
drops  it  that  he  has  finisned  his  sentence. 

Spelling  is,  as  a  rule,  not  neglected  at  Preparatory  Schools, 
though  here  again  there  is  little  a^eement  among  teachers  as  to 
methods.  In  some  schools  lists  ot  words  are  learnt  every  night, 
in  others  the  use  of  a  spelling  book  is  condemned.  One  head- 
master writes  that  dict^ation  is  hopelessly  unscientific,  others  that 
dictation  lessons  are  given  in  all  forms  in  their  schools.  But 
thanks  to  Government  examinations  there  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  in  one  way  or  another  spelling  should  be  taught. 
The  practice  which  seems  to  me  most  reasonable  is  to  make  boys 
(a)  copy  out  correctly  all  words  wrongly  sj)elt ;  (6)  learn  words 
from  a  spelling  book,  looking  out  the  meanings  in  a  dictionary 
when  necessary,  and  framing  sentences  to  illustrate  their  use ;  (c) 
collect  a  few  leading  rules  ;  (d)  look  out  for  derivations.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  m  the  condemnation  of  dictation.  For  the 
eood  speller  it  is  waste  of  time,  for  the  bad  it  is  a  confinnation, 
for  the  time,  at  least,  in  error. 

♦  Vide  the  admirable  paper  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale  on  The  Tecu^tng  of  the 
Mother-Tongve  in  Germany.  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects, 
voL  i.,  1896-97.    London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.) 
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Writing  is  well  taught,  as  a  rule.  The  prevailing  style  is  the 
upright.  It  has  the  morit  of  legibility  if  not  of  beauty.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  teQcleocy  to  crush  out  individualism  in  the 
endeavour  to  secure  uniform  exceUence.  It  is  possible  to  stretch 
the  desire  for  neatness  too  far.  I  have  kuo>vTi  much  time 
wasted  by  teachers  whose  prido  was  that  their  Ixjys  eserciso 
books  should  be  spotlessly  tidy.  Two  further  points  occur  to  nie 
as  the  result  of  my  own  experience*  Copies  are  of  little  use  in 
the  case  of  confirmed  bad  writers,  It  is  better  to  try  and  etfect 
an  improvement  on  the  lines  of  a  boy's  own  hand/  Hecondly, 
bad  writing  is  often  rmusetl  by  uiimtse  of  the  top  joint  of  the 
first  finger.  The  curve  should  Ijc  convex  above,  concave  below. 
Otherwise,  pressure  is  thrown  on  the  baU  instead  of  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  and  control  over  the  pen  is  lost 

{b). — Original  Composition  and  RErRoDUCTioN. 

This  subject  is  rarely  satisfactorily  taught  in  English  schools, 
and  often  entirely  neglected.  Ine  weekly  theme,  marked 
frequently  ''  by  impression,"  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  admir- 
able methods  of  the  German  schools.  The  fact  is  there  is 
DO  more  wearisome  task  imposed  on  the  teacher  than  the 
conscientious  correction  of  ungrammatical  and  unidiomatic 
English.  Nor  is  such  correction,  however  careful,  of  much  value 
unless  some  mitmtes  are  given  to  each  boy  individually.  In  few 
English  schools  is  more  attempted  than  this,  and  in  a  very 
.  Jarge  number,  judging  from  the  returns,  the  subject  does  not 
(form  part  of  the  curriciilmn.  In  Ctermany,  from  the  very  first, 
composition  is  systematically  taught.  Beginning  with  oral 
lessons  in  reproduction  from  the  reading- book,  the  pupil  is 
gradually  led  on  to  clothe  in  his  own  language  ideas  supplied  to 
him  bv  the  teacher,  and  only  in  the  higher  cuisses  is  he  expected 
'  to  find  his  own  material.  Fluency  in  speech  is  considered  to  be 
an  essential  preliminary  to  tiuency  in  writing,  WTien  a  child 
can  readily  answer  in  well-chosen  language,  he  is  then,  and  then 
only,  allowed  to  commit  his  words  to  writmg.  The  result  of  this 
traming  is  that  in  vocabidary  and  power  of  expression  the 
average  German  schoolboy  far  outdisbmces  the  English.  On  the 
ether  hand,  it  is  possible  that  such  a  system  may,  if  pLished  too 
far,  render  a  boy  over-dependent  upon  outside  help  and  weaken 
his  originality  ;"but  the  true  mean  can  surely  be  found. 

A  practice  which  1  observe  several  teachers  recommend  in 
their  returns,  and  which  personally  I  have  foimd  of  considerable 
service,  is  to  set  frequent  papers  on  subjects  like  history,  th© 
answers  to  which  are  criticised  and  marked  iis  composition*  In 
this  way,  without  excessive  expenditure  of  time,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  tho  boy»  a  good  deal  of  composition  may 
be  taught.  I  feel  sure  that  in  history  and  ^ography  lessons  wita 
little  boys  too  much  attention  is  generally  given  to  the  acquisition 
of  facts.  Little  papers  are  constantly  set  to  test  industry, 
and   in  this  way  (to  repeat   what  I  said  before)  th©  memory 
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wliich  is  naturally  strong  is  assiduously  trained,  and  the  powers 
of  reflection  and  expression  which  are  weak  are  comparatively 
n^lected. 

(c). — Language  (Grammar,  Word-Formation,  Etc.). 

Elementary  grammar  and  analysis  are  tiiught  in  most  schools, 
but  mainly,  as  1  gather,  with  a  view  to  Latin  Prose  and  con- 
struing; that  is  to  say,  boys  learn  to  pick  out  the  parts  of 
speech,  the  subject  and  predicate,  the  principal  and  dependent 
sentences,  and  not  much  more.  I  fancy  few  schools  use  a  text- 
book, and  certainly  only  a  small  amount  of  time  (about  an  hour 
a  week  on  the  average)  is  given  to  the  subject.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  this  respect  we  are  right.  It  is  easy,  as  I  have 
seen,  to  spend  many  precious  hours  on  the  elaborate  writing  out 
of  analyses  of  compHcated  sentences  without  corresponding 
profit,  and  fluency  in  speech  and  writing,  which  are  the  main 
objects  in  view,  are  retarded  rather  than  aided  by  reference  to 
nue.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the 
elements  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.  I  beheve  many  boys 
go  through  their  school  life  without  a  real  grasp  of  the  difference 
between  an  adverb,  conjunction,  and  preposition. 

With  regard  to  word-formation  and  the  history  of  the 
language,  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  rarely  taught  at  all. 
An  inoividual  master  may  have  a  taste  for  etymology,  and 
encourage  his  boys  to  look  for  derivations,  but  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  systematic  teaching  of  the  subject  is  almost  unknown. 
Yet  taken  as  an  alternative  to  literature  for  a  term's  reading 
the  subject  is  most  stimulating.  It  widens  a  boy's  vocabulary, 
and  makes  him  more  accurate  m  his  choice  of  words,  and  may 
further  lay  the  foundations  of  a  life-long  interest. 

(d). — Literature. 

The  returns  here  speak  for  themselves.  "  No  time  ; "  "  crowded 
o»ut ; "  "  not  taught.''  These  phrases  occur  again  and  again.  A 
few  schools  teach  the  subject  systematically,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  neglected. 

I  should  Uke  to  consider  whether  it  is  desirable  to  teach 
literature  at  all,  and,  if  it  is  so,  whether  the  subject  is  important 
enough  to  override  the  plea  of  *'  no  time."  Is  it  desirable  to 
teach  literature  at  all  ?  There  is  by  no  means  universal  agree- 
ment on  this  point.  The  headmaster  of  Haileybury  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Preixiratory  Schooh  Rev  lew y  expressed  the  opinion 
that  English  teaching  should  be  confined  to  grammar  and 
language,  and  should  not  include  literature. 

Again  it  is  often  said  that  by  bringing  literature  into  the  class- 
room you  take  away  half  its  charm ;  that  holiday  tasks  and  term 
extras  have  killed  the  love  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  that 
Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  will  suffer  the  same  fate  if  they  come 
imder  the  same  blighting  influences ;  that  the  boy  regaras  as  a 
task  what  he  would  else  value  one  day  as  treasure  trove;  the 
n^ast^  if  enthusiastic  finds  that  he  is  casting  his  pearls  before 
iMne/^r  believe  this  point  of  view  to  be  quite  wrong.     If  boys 
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care  less  than  they  did  for  the  Warerleys  ^and  I  am  not  certain 

that  this  IS  tho  case),  it  is  beojiuse  more  highly-seasoned  dishes 
are  offered  thonu  If  an  English  lesson  implies  learning  of  notes 
and  analysis  of  sentences  it  will  probably  lie  consideretl  as  only 
a  trifle  preferable  to  the  same  task  in  a  foreign  language.  If  a 
man  expeets  yonng  boys  to  care  for  his  pet  passtiges  of  lieata  or 
Wordsworth  ne  wfll  '^prt^bably  be  ilis^ippomted.  To  make  a 
literature  lesson  attractive  and  valuable,  three  conditions  are 
essential :  the  ttuok  must  be  suitable,  the  aim  purely  literarj^ 
and  the  teacher  really  keen. 

The  book  nuist  be  suitable.  Boys  hke  narrative  poetrj"  and 
little  else.  The  small  boys  of  ten  or  eleven  prefer  their  sl^orics 
short.  For  them  Maeaulaj's  Lays,  Aytoun's  Liys,  modem  killads, 
such  as  Scott's  and  Campbell  s,  with  a  few  of  Tennyson's  and 
Browning's,  will  afford  an  ample  choice.  There  are,  moreover, 
plenty  of  suitable  collections  from  which  to  select.  As  they  get 
older*  the  longer  poems  of  Scott,  "  The  Ltiy  "  and  **  Marmion  *' 
especially,  can  lie  read.  Personally,  I  have  found  nothing  better 
than  some  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,'*  Geraint  and  Enid, 
Gareth  and  Lviiette,  and  the  Coming  and  Passing  of  Arthur, 
Some  of  the  stories  from  *'  The  Earthly  Paradise"  may  be  taken 
as  a  change.  If  a  man  has  a  taste  for  the  old  ballads  they  ain 
undoubtedly  be  made  interesting  to  l>ovs,  but  the  vocabularj^  is 
a  dirticulty,  and  there  is  not  much  teiiching  matter  to  be  found 
in  them.  *"  The  Golden  Treasury  '*  collection  of  ballads  is,  I 
think,  the  best,  though  that  in  "The  Chandos  Cliissies''  is  more 
complete.  Lastly,  for  boys  of  fourteen  or  sc»,  an  occasional  phiy 
of  Shakespeare  is  a  great  treat. 

I  hare  not  included  any  prose  works,  because  I  have  never 
been  able  to  tind  any  that  are  really  suitable,  except  perhaps 
Lamb  s  "  Tales  "  and  ^^Kingsley  s  *'  Heroes/'  It  is  possible  that 
something  might  be  made  of  Stevenson.  * 

The  aim  must  be  literary.  If  you  msh  to  teach  your  hoys 
vocabulary,  grammar,  langvmge,  take  a  '*  reader/*  or  the  history 
or  geography  in  onlinary  use — anything  rather  than  the  poetry 
you  want  to  make  them  care  for.  Here  the  first  object  is  to 
crejito  a  taste,  not  to  teach  a  language.  Inadvertently  they  will, 
of  necessity,  widen  their  vocabulary  and  acquire  grammatical 
knowledge ;  but  these  are,  so  to  s[waK,  bye-proclncts,  Tlie  wonls 
must  be  explained,  the  construction  elucidated,  but  only  with 
the  ulterior  object  of  making  boys  feel  what  the  poet  desires 
them  to  feel.  And  so,  if  I  were  teaching  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  I  should  care  little  if  my  boys  foi^t  what  an  aventayle 
or  heriot  was,  or  did  not  understand  the  allusion  in  "  the  warbling 
Doric  reed/*  if  only  they  had  felt  the  glamour  of  the  midnight 
tryst  at  Melrose,  or  the  pathos  of  the  mmstrers  prayer — 

"  By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray  I " 

Such  is  the  first  and  most  important  end  in  view,  but  there  is 
another.  Not  only  has  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  be  revealed,  but 
also  the  means  by  which  he  accomplishes  it  With  many  boys 
the  ^enso  of  rhythm  is  dormant  and  has  to  be  awakened ;  they 
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hardly  appreciate  what  rhyme  is,  much  less  metre.  Again,  the 
tricks  of  tne  trade,  such  as  alliteration  and  onomatopoeia,  are  to 
them  a  dehghtfiil  new  study.  Similes,  metaphors,  epithets  may 
all  be  collected  and  examineH.  With  a  writer  like  Tennyson,  one 
has  an  inexhaustible  store  on  which  to  stand;  and  I  know 
nothing  which  an  intelligent  boy  enjoys  more   than  Lis  first 

glimpses  into  the  workshop  of  the  poet.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
e  snould  be  encouraged  to  Iciirn  by  heart,  to  compare,  and 
quote,  for  no  teacher  is  likely  to  omit  these  points. 

The  teacher  must  be  keen.  To  make  history  really  successful 
a  man  must  have  read  widely  and  be  master  of  his  subject.  A 
geographer,  Professor  Geikie  tells  us,  needs  to  know  something 
of  most  of  the  sciences,  and  to  have  travelled  widely ;  but  most  of 
us  have  sufficient  stock-in-trade  to  interest  boys  in  literature. 
But  one  has  to  remember  this :  it  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  small 
priggishnesses  and  raw  crudities  of  boyish  taste,  but  those  who 
nave  learnt  to  look  for  results  beyond  the  immediate  present 
know  that  in  these  paltry  seedlings  lie  the  promise  of  a  good 
harvest  in  the  future. 

Since  this  paper  was  written  the  Master  of  Marlborough  has 
spoken  on  the  subject  at  the  Head  Masters*  Conference,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  find  that  he  is  substantially  in  agreement  with  the 
views  I  have  expressed* 

But,  in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  uideing 
from  the  experience  of  the  past,  one  may  infer  that  the  Pre- 
paratory Schools  will  not  seriously  move  in  the  desired  direction 
unless  the  Public  Schools  take  the  lead,  and  after  setting  their 
own  houses  in  order,  require  from  boys  who  come  up  for  entrance 
or  scholarship  examinations,  some  knowledge  of  their  mother- 
tongue  and  some  power  of  expressing  their  thoughts. 

H.   C.   TiLLARD. 


•  The  Master's  pa}>nr  on  this  siihjpct  ap]K»f\refl  ip  the  Srfiool  Worll  for 
Februan-,  1900. 
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The  Preparatory  Schools  of  this  country  make  the  study  of 
history  a  necessary  part  of  their  curriculum.  It  would  be  strange 
if  it  were  not  so.  Almost  all  who  have  taught  history  to  boys 
and  girls  agree  in  estimating  its  relative  value  very  highly. 
It  is  not  only  that  a  boy  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  history  of  his  own  country  and  to  know  something  of  the 
Uves  and  doings  of  her  great  men,  his  own  fellow-countrymen,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  the  "  ordered  freedom  "  was  attained  which 
he  and  his  enjoy.  A  boy  may  even  add  to  his  knowledge  of 
English  history  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  or  with  the  outlines  of  European  history ;  and  yet  we 
have  not  reached  the  final  reasons  wnich  make  the  study  of 
history  in  its  various  developments  so  invaluable  to  boys  and 
girls  of  all  ages.  It  is  much  the  same  with  History  as  with 
Classics.  The  actual  knowledge  obtained  in  the  study  is  in- 
valuable to  some,  useful  to  many,  useless  to  none;  out  the 
incidental  benefits  which  result  to  the  boy  or  girl  student  in  the 
process  of  learning  are  invaluable  to  all.  It  strengthens  memory, 
the  best  of  servants.  It  develops  and  expands  intelligence  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  which  is  a  key  to  unlock  the  treasuries  of 
knowledge.  It  arouses  and  stimulates  imagination,  which  is  the 
handmaid  of  student  and  literary  man  and  statesman  and 
scientist,  and  the  avenue  to  the  purest  delights  of  life.  It 
awakens  enthusiasm,  the  salt  of  character.  These  are  no  mere 
fancies,  but  sober  truth,  attested  by  evidence ;  and,  if  so,  it  is 
scarcely  wonderful  that  most  schoolmasters  value  the  study  of 
history  in  their  schools  and  give  it  as  large  a  proportion  of  time 
as  present  circumstances  permit.  The  wonder  is  that  history  is 
not  valued  more  highly  and  more  systematically  taught  than  is 
actually  the  case. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  (I.)  to  state  in  concise  form  what 
the  Preparatory  Schools  are  actually  doing  at  the  present  time 
for  the  teaching  of  history;  and  (II.)  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  of  histoncal  teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  with  special 
reference  to  the  question  wnether  any  and,  if  so,  what  improve- 
ments may  fairly  be  suggested  in  the  methods  adopted  by  pre- 
paratory schoolmasters. 

(I.) 

I    propose    in    the  first    place,   to  set  forth  in  detail    the 
actual  work  being  now  done  in  the  department  of  History  by  a 
4333.  O 
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typical  section,  mure  ihau  120  in  mimber,  of  the  Preparatory 
Schools.  The  subject  will  fiill  naturally  into  a  statement  of  tiine 
^ven  to  History  in  the  school-week,  of  the  subjects  and  methods 
adopted  in  teaching  it  and  of  possible  means  of  impro\ing  them, 
and  of  the  experience  which  teachers  have  gained  as  to  its  rela* 
live  usefulness.* 

The  time  spent  on  historical  teachinj(  varies  but  little  in  the 
diflerent  schools.  Only  two  schools  devote  less  than  an  hour  to 
it  in  the  week.  Eight  schools  */i\e  three  hours.  One  tinds  time 
— -happy  school — to  assign  no  loss  than  from  four  to  six  hours 
to  the  subject.  But  the  vast  majority  find  it  imjiossible  to  give 
more  than  two  hours  at  the  outside,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  to  say  that ''  from  one  hour  to  two"  is  the  time 
usually  allotted  to  history  in  oiu"  Preparatory  Schools.  For  the 
most  part  the  work  is  done  ''  m  class,"  loss  than  half  of  the 
schocils  under  consideration  sparing  any  time  for  ''  prepiration/' 
Not  that  this  average  of  an  hour  and  a- half  is  any  gauge  of  the 
estimation  in  which  the  subject  is  held  ;  for  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  while  sj>e4iking  with  remarkable  conviction  of  its  value, 
complain  that  their  hands  are  tied  in  the  matt-er,  and  that  they 
cannot  give  as  much  attention  to  it  as  they  think  it  deserves  for 
this  very  significant  reason — becmtse  it  dom  not  pay  in  sitbae- 
que7ii  examinations.  Many  would  give  more  time  if  they 
could. 

In  all  schools  without  exception  English  history  is  very  pro- 
perly the  starting  point;  more  than  seventy  schools  add  a  certain 
amount  of  Greek  inid  Roman  history  for  their  older  boys. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  a  text-book  (usual ly  Gardiner's 
On  time  of  English  History)  forms  the  basis  of  instruction 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  w^all  maps  and  blackboard,  some- 
times bjf  lantern  slides,  relief  maps,  and  models,  in  one  case  even 
by  rubbings  of  brasses.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  text-books 

*  With  a  view  to  arriviiijj  at  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  tlm  work,  a 
Berie»  ef  que^^tions  was*  adaresaed  to  each  headmaster,  the  answers  to  which 
have  been  analysed  and  tabulated.  These  f|uestions  were  seven  in  nnmb4;r, 
directed  to  finding  out— (a)  what  wan  the  time  allowed  for  history,  both  in 
preparation  and  in  form  ;  (i)  what  was  the  pi-ouortion  of  marks  allowed  ; 
{c}  whether  English  history  only  was  tauglit,  or  Greek  and  Eon i an  alno  :  {d) 
what  vrm  the  method  of  teaching,  whether  by  text-book  or  pttn  r'^g^  and  in 
either  v&m  what  aids  to  such  teaching  %rerc  in  common  uae  ;  (r)  whether 
ljoy«  were  allowed  or  required  t€  take  notes  ;  (f)  whether  it  was  the  jiractice 
to  deal  with  large  periods  or  short  ;  and  (j?)  what  was  the  exjierience  of  each 
headmaster  as  to  the  utility  of  history,  as  an  item  in  the  school  curriculum, 
in  atren^thenin^  memory  and  quickening  intelligence.  Each  headmaster 
was  further  invited  to  give  information  as  to  any  ^i>ecial  method  emploj^od 
in  his  school^  and  to  state  hw  views  regarding  the  suTyect  in  general,  with 
special  reference  to  any  imi>rovetnenta  that  might  b©ix>fisible  in  the  methods 
of  te^Mjhing  it^  whether  iiumediately  or  in  the  ifuture.  The  answers  received 
to  these  questions  ha%"e  in  the  mabi  l>een  exacts  thorough,  and  thoughtful-- 
in  some  cases  they  were  more  than  this— and  it  has  consequently  been 
possible  to  Arri%"e  at  a  very  definito  conclusion  m  to  what  is  being  attnally 
done  in  our  sehooR  And  one  satisfactory  conviction^  at  any  rate,  forces 
itself  on  one*a  mind,  after  weighing  the  purport  of  the  evidence^  viz.,  thatj 
wliatever  defects  there  may  he  in  the  system  of  secondary  education  m  far 
as  historical  taachiug  goe.-^  the  fault  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Schools. 
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in  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  their  utility  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  wax  in  which  they  are  used ;  and  it  may  be  stated  at  once 
that  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  they  arc  for  the  most 
part  used  in  Preparatory  Schools  with  conspicuous  common 
sense — ^not  followed  slavishly,  nor  utilised  merely  as  a  mine  for 
"  questions  "  to  be  answerea  "  in  terms  of  the  book,"  but  rather 
treated  as  guideposts  to  the  road  or  (to  put  it  differently)  as 
"  P^  "  ^^  which  to  hang  all  sorts  of  illustrative  matter. 

Some  few  schools  use  only  oral  teaching  in  the  first  instance, 
confining  the  use  of  the  text- book  to  "reference"  and  "re- 
vision"; while  the  accuracy  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is 
tested  at  short  intervals  by  question  papers  ana  essays,  or,  if  note 
books  are  in  use,  they  are  looked  over,  corrected,  and  marked 
every  week.  Foiu*  schools  confine  themselves  to  oral  teaching, 
supplemen^icd  by  map  and  blackboard.  Of  course,  whether  a 
text-book  or  oral  teaching  be  the  pivot  of  instruction,  constant 

S questions  to  individuals  in  the  class,  now  one  and  now  another, 
orm  a  large  part  of  any  sane  teacher's  method. 

The  above  are  briefly  the  technical  details  of  the  system  in 
vogue.  Anyone  ^vith  eyes  to  see  will  see  in  them  a  proof  of 
the  vast  amount  of  trouble,  thought,  and  work  which  is  bestowed 
on  the  subject  both  by  masters  and  by  boys.  But  satisfactory 
as  this  is,  it  is  not  all.  The  evidence  shows  that  a  fair  projjor- 
tion  of  men  are  not  only  deeply  interested  in  their  historical 
teaching  and  value  its  effects  highly,  but  that  their  thoughts  are 
constantly  on  the  stretch  to  arouse  their  boys'  interests  on 
parallel  fines  and  to  stimulate  intelligence.  They  know  that 
"Cram"  is  deadly,  and  that  the  main  object  of  historical,  as  of 
other  teaching,  is  to  induce  and  train  the  taught  to  use  his  own 
mind  himself.  In  one  case  a  headmaster  goes  over  the  subject 
for  the  next  term  with  his  assistants  beforehand,  talks  it  over 
with  them,  discusses  difficult  or  important  points,  and  suggests 
methods  of  teaching.  In  another  a  lantern  lecture  is  given 
weekly  during  the  winter  terms,  the  subject  varying — sometimes 
historical,  sometimes  connected  with  art  or  natural  history,  or 
current  events — new  slides  being  provided  on  each  occasion.  In 
a  third  instance,  four  historical  debates  are  held  in  the  winter, 
the  materials  for  which  are  entirely  drawn  from  previous  history 
lessons.  "Boys  take  notes,  being  told  long  beforehand  what 
the  subject  for  debate  wiU  be.  They  are  thus  on  the  look  out 
for  *  points  *  and  are  led  to  think  for  themselves  about  cause  and 
effect,  traits  of  character,  morality  of  actions,  etc.  Finally,  they 
are  *  coached  *  out  of  school  in  the  best  way  to  produce  their 
arguments.  Masters  are  present  at  the  debates,  and  always  take 
part." 

In  a  fourth  case  a  "  Calendar  of  Great  Events  "  is  hung  up  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  the  day's  lessons  are  begun  with  a  few 
questions  on  "  the  Event  of  the  Day,"  such  as  "  Independence 
D^y"  on  July  4,  or  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  on  October  21. 
Boys  who  are  keen  read  up  "  the  event "  out  of  school ;  and 
(alter  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered)  details  are  added 
n^oh  would  not  ordinarily  be  within  a  boy's  reach.    This  is 
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found  most  useful  as  comiectiiig  "  events  **  with  ''  days,*'  and  thus 
helping  the  memory  to  niiister  diites*  These  artr  omy  specunens 
of  what  is  being  done  in  some  schools  and  might  be  done  in  mum, 
and  it  hardly  sui-prises  us  that,  with  guides  and  helps  such  as 
these,  one  master  is  able  to  assert  roundly  that  "  the  history 
lesson  is  the  most  popuhir  in  the  week." 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  almost  su]>ei'Huous  to  add 
that  Preparatory  Schoolmiisters,  with  rare  exceptions,  recognise 
hefirtily  the  good  effect  of  historical  study  on  tlieir  l>oys  minds 
— the  dissentients,  in  faet,  could  be  eotinted  on  one's  lingers, 
Brietly,  the  masters  of  the  schools  under  consideration  as  a  body 
are  convinced  that — ^apart  from  the  actual  knowledge  gained — 
the  process  of  gaining  it  helps  to  strengthen  memory  ;  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  eilectual  means  of  developing  intelligence  and 
training  judgment,  and  that  it  awakens  imagination-  What 
more  eoufd  be  said  to  justify  any  branch  of  study  ? 

(11.) 

I  pass  on  to  consider  the  question  of  historical  teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools  generally,  as  affecting  the  same  question  in 
Preparatory  Schools ;  and  we  are  faced  at  once  by  a  ditticulty 
which  seems  for  the  time  insuperable — there  is  no  imity  or  con- 
tinuity of  teaching.  All  intelligent  men  since  Arnold's  day 
believe  in  the  unity  and  continuity  of  History  itself.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  corollary  to  this,  that  the  teaching  of  it  should 
have  a  imity  and  (^ontmuity  of  its  own.  But  it  has  not.  Every 
man  is  a  law  to  himself  As  a  rule  each  man  chooses  his  own 
period  and  adopts  his  own  method.  It  is  a  purely  empirical 
system.  And  in  this  way  history  sutlers  as  compared  with 
classics  and  mathematics.  By  *'  accident/'  or  ''  rule  of  thnmb/* 
or  "  the  natui'e  of  the  ciise,"  ur  ''  providentially/'  they  avfi  taught 
on  something  like  an  imderstood  and  common  'Kysteni--the 
circle  widens  and  the  depths  deepen  naturally,  im  the  boy  gi'ows 
older  and  p^xsses  from  Prepamtory  to  Public  School  and  from 
Public  Senool  to  University,  But  it  is  not  so  with  histor}% 
which  is  consequently  at  a  disadvantage  and  lightly  regarded  By 
many  who  ought  to  lie  wiser  The  immense  amount  of  good 
honest  work  being  done  in  Preparatory  Schools  might  be  even 
lietter  done  than  it  is,  if  the  whole  subject  were  treated  syste- 
luatically  and  co-ordinated  from  bottom  to  top.  In  saying  tnis  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  be  suggesting  any  cast- 
iron  system  to  %vhich  eveiy  teacher^  nulens  vide-ns,  must  adhere 
— parallel  to  the  system  oi  the  legendary  French  Minister,  under 
which  every  boy  in  every  school  m  every  town  and  village  was 
doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same  way. 
That  would  lie  to  bow  down  to  a  fetish  with  a  vengeance,  and 
wuuld  hamper  if  not  destroy  all  originality  and  freedom.  Rather 
I  would  surest  that  the  greater  systematization  of  secondaiy 
etlucation  which  is  on  foot  will  probably  make  a  continuity  ot 
historical  teaching  easier  of  realisation,  and  that  meanwhile 
nioi^  consultation  and  common  action  between  the  headmasters 
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ot  Preparatory  and  Public  Schools,  by  means  of  their  respective 
comniittees,  would  pave  the  way  for  a  continuous  "  ladder  of 
learning,"  reaching  from  the  Preparatory  School  at  the  bottom 
to  the  University  or  even  the  student  life  at  the  top. 

For  history  is  so  vast  a  subject  that  the  absence  of  method 
results  in  waste  of  time,  overlapping  of  subjects,  isolated  suc- 
cesses, frittered  energies.  One  illustration  shall  suffice.  A  boy 
may  have  been  well  taught  at  his  Preparatory,  and  carry  a  good 
basis  of  historical  knowledge  with  him  to  his  Public  School ;  and 
in  some  cases  ho  will  have  forgotten  in  a  year  much  of  what  he 
once  knew  well.  And  Why  ?  Because  the  Fonn  in  which  he  is 
pkceil  is  set  to  work  perhaps  on  the  same  subject  or  period, 
which  he  has  just  learned  at  Jhis  Preparatory — or,  naving  studied 
pretty  thoroughly  the  Punic  Wars  perhaps  or  the  Persian  Inva- 
sion, ne  is  suddenly  set  down  to  his  great  confusion  in  the  times 
of  Epaminondas  or  the  Imperial  days,  knowing  nothing  of  inter- 
vening events.  And  the  result  ?  Helplessness,  discouragement, 
idleness.  I  call  this  "  waste  of  time  '  and  "  frittered  energy." 
And  history  is  so  vast  a  subject  just  because  the  study  of  it  does 
not  consist  merely  in  reading  histories  (however  good)  of  Greece 
or  Rome  or  England,  written  or  translated  into  English,  even 
though  they  are  the  works  of  giants  such  as  Curtius  or  Mommsen 
or  Macaulay.  What  Freeman  calls  the  "  Incidental  helps  to 
History  "  are  numerous.  "  Any  branch  of  knowledge  (he  says) 
which  deals  in  any  way  with  the  aftairs  of  mankind  must  be 
accepted  by  the  historical  student  as  at  least  potentially  usefid 
for  his  purposes ....  the  more  branches  of  knowledge  the  his- 
torian is  master  of,  the  better  prepared  he  is  for  his  work  " — so 
that  he  actually  includes  amongst  his  "  Incidental  helps  "  geology 
and  physical  geography,  the  study  of  coins  and  arms  and  inscrip- 
tions and  art,  the  comparative  study  of  law  and  of  languages. 
Now,  obviously,  as  a  mere  matter  of  common  sense,  I  do  not 
propose  to  saddle  the  unfortunate  schoolboy  with  many  of  these, 
much  less  all  of  them  at  once,  but  I  do  venture  to  siiy  that 
Freeman's  position  is  true  and  his  list  a  good  one.  I  do  say  that 
if  we  wish  to  teach  history  on  scientific  principles  to  our  boys 
and  young  men,  some  of  whom  may  by-and-oy  become  real 
"  students,  it  should  \>e  on  these  lines ;  and  I  think  that,  by 
taking  things  in  their  order  and  by  introducing  co-ordination 
fix)m  top  to  bottom,  we  need  not  despair  of  reaucing  chaos  to 
order,  and  of  securing  a  continuous  reasonable  system  of 
historical  study  for  the  preparatory  schoolboy,  the  public  school- 
boy, and  the  university  man,  suited  to  their  respective  ages  and 
needs. 

But — to  be  a  little  more  precise — I  will  try  and  sketch  (in 
mere  shadowy  outline)  what  seems  to  me  a  possibility  for  the 
future  in  the  way  of  "  systematization  " — only  a  suggestion  to 
wiser  heads  than  my  own.  In  the  Preparatory  Schools  English 
history  would  be  the  subject,  and  taught  on  broad  lines,  \\ith 
reference  rather  to  the  men  and  to  their  deeds  that  made  our 
England  than  to  any  broader  issues  at  stake.  All  talks  about 
caiLses  and  principles,  laws  and  constitutions,  would  be  reser\'ed 
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for  the  epoch  of  matiirer  brains.  To  the  little  boy  the  concrete 
is  eyerything,  the  abstract  is  nothing.  He  loves  to  hear  about 
''  men*  and  their  doings,  can  appreciate  their  greatness  and  even 
their  littleness  and  failings,  *-njoys  and  understands  battles  and 
campaigns,  delights  in  pictures  and  photographs  of  men  and 
places;  but  he  rises  with  flifiicnlty  and  without  sympathy  to  the 
abstractions  of  law  or  constitutional  history.  He  has  no  great 
objection  to  the  "  two  eyes  of  history/'  chronology  and  geo- 
graphy, because  he  knows  them  as  usefiil  helps;  but  he  cannot 
away  with  '*  dry  as  dust  **  details.  On  sucn  lines  as  these, 
English  history  w^ould  be  thoroughly  covered  tvuce  diU'ing  an 
average  boy's  stay  at  his  Preparatory  School;  intleed,  there  would 
be  time,  it^  tim  notirs  in  elasK  c^iuld  be  spared  per  week,  to  add 
the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  also.  Incidentol 
helps  would  of  course  not  be  neglected.  A  wall  map  would  h« 
in  constant  evidence,  a  blackboard  in  continual  use.  Even  quite 
young  boys  very  nuich  appreciate  "  purple  patches "  troni 
standard  ivorks  read  aloud  to  them  in  illustration,  though  1 
freely  coufoss  that,  in  my  experience,  nothing  —  absolutely 
itttthintj — arrests  their  attention  and  interest  so  mueh  as  the 
'*  spoken  word  '*  of  a  man  who  means  business  and  knows  what 
he  is  about,  Tt  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  '*  personal  equation/' 
which  (like  it  or  not)  you  kifve  to  reckon  with,  and  which  coimts 
for  as  much  in  the  schoolroom  as  it  docs  in  the  counting  house  or 
the  club  or  the  House  of  Cotnmons. 

Oil  the  foundation  thus  laid  the  Public  School  would  hnild, 
English  history  would  still  be  a  subject,  but  not  the  subject.  It 
would  be  the  centre  round  which  the  histories  of  other  countries 
would  be  grouped  It  would  be  treated  now  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  great  causes  and  interests  at  stake  in  any  conflict, 
to  statutes  and  treaties  and  constitutional  history,  and  above  all 
in  relation  to  the  history  of  other  eountriejs,  as  affecting  and 
affected  by  England.  And  as  a  pinch  of  experience  is  worth  a 
bushel  of  theories,  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  the 

5(?int  by  my  own  experience  yeai"s  ago  at  Sherborne.  A  large 
ivision  of  fifty  or  sixty  boys  Vent  with  me  through  the  whole 
period  of  European  history  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Elizabeth  in  about  three  years :  the  teaching  was  wholly  oral, 
supplemented  by  maps  and  blackboards ;  the  boys  used  large  note 
books,  and  if  I  worked  hard,  they  worked  harder.  The  results 
were  satisfactory,  as  proved  by  the  papers  sent  up  in  examina- 
tion ;  as  ap])Hed  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  papers  the  word 
'*  sjitisfiictory  "  is  not  strong  enough.  There  aro  of  course  a 
dozen  difterent  methods  of  teaching,  varying  with  the  man,  and 
no  one  should  be  hampered  with  hard  and  fast  lines;  but  mv 
own  opinion  is  that  some  system  similar  to  this  is  feasible  in  all 
Public  Schools,  granted  that  a  man  will  think  it  out  and  take 
trouble.  Further,  the  outlines  of  Greek  and  Konian  history 
taught  in  the  Preparatory  School  would  now  be  filled  in  to 
conqilete  the  picture,  illustrated  as  it  would  be  to  the  Upper 
Forms  by  the  *'  original  texts  "  on  which  they  would  bo  at  work 
elsewhere.    Above  all,  boys  sboidd  now  be  encouraged  to  read  for 
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themselves  Tridely,  and  be  directed  to  the  right  books,  in  which 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  if  (aa  is  here  presumed)   their 

ivterest  had  already  been  awakened  As  a  last  remark  in  this 
connection,  I  would  say  that,  the  Ptiblte  Schools  can  at  once  Uke 
a  (irst  and  easy  step  in  the  right  direction,  if  they  will  reco^ise 
and  endorse  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  by  addnig  a 
HisUwy  Paper  (not  merely  a  few  perftmctorj*  haphazaid  ''  ques- 
tions ")  to  the  Entrance  and  Scholarship  Exammattons  on  the 
hnes  of  the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Schools, 

At  the  Univen^ities  the  coping  stone  would— or  might, — be 
placed  on  the  building  thu.'?  orderty  raise<h  stone  upon  stone ;  for 
a  young  man  woulrl  jirrive  there  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
English,  Greek,  and  Roman  history,  and  with  a  tail"  knowledge  in 
outline  of  the  history  of  Europe,  But  I  pause,  lest  I  be  held  to 
dojil  With  things  too  high  for  me.  There  are  apparatnsj 
museums,  men  m  abtmdancej  only  system  is  wanting  And 
those  who  suiTer  are.  not  so  much  the  C?mdidates  in  the  School 
i>f  History  as  iht'  v*ist  ruck  of  Pas-smen,  some  of  whom  become 
inasters  in  Preparatory  Sehoolsj  fuul  Are  f*>r  the  most  part 
helplessly  untit  for  this  special  pint  of  their  ux>rk.  But  I 
venture  to  submit  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Universities,  as  of  the 
Public  &hm>ls,  H  first  step  would  be  taken  in  the  right  direction 
if  all  colleges  conkl  be  induceil  to  recognise  the  work  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  HixStory  (as  in  01a5?sics)  b\^  adding  a  HiMory 
Palmer  to  their  Entrance  and  Scbohirship  E^caminations  on  the 
Hues  of  work  tlone  in  those  schools. 

But  at  present  all  these,  I  fear,  are  mere  ''  counsels  of  per- 
fection/' and  the  Greek  Kalends  are  long  a-coming  Mean^^hile 
the  Preparatory  Schools  have  to  do  their  work  without  coimt  of 
the  PuMi(*  Schools  and  to  face  their  own  dithculties  a^  best  they 
can.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  Discouragement,  It  is  one  thing 
to  feel  yourself  a  link,  however  humble,  in  a  long  chain,  and  to 
know  that  every  lesson  given  is  helping  a  boy  upwaitls  to  a 
foreseen  end,  hibour  not  lost:  it  is  quite  another  to  work  in 
isolation  and  at  haphazard.  Of  course,  the  perfect  man  will 
continue  to  do  his  best  even  luider  dittieulties  and  will  not  allow 
hijnself  to  bo  discouraged.  He  knows  his  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  But  wc  are  not  all  perfect  men.  As  long  as  a  Preparatory 
Schocilmaster  sees  that  the  Public  Schools  as  a  body  set  little 
store  by  his  historical  work  and  that  they  attach  small  value  to 
knowledge  of  history  in  their  examinations,  he  would  bean  angel 
if  he  were  not  discouraged. 

Another  difficulty,  already  touched  upon,  is  insufficient  time. 
Many  teachers,  who  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  effects  of 
historical  study  on  the  mentaf  intelligence  of  btiys,  feel  their 
linmls  tied  by*^lack  of  opportunity  and  plead  for  "more  tinia" 
They  want  it,  not  so  much  tor  the  Rake  of  the  extra  amount  of 
knowledge  to  Ijc  gained  as  of  the  benctits  residting  from  the 
process  of  learning,  a  truth  which  needs  pressing  home — they 
cannot  get  it,  because  it  doesn't  pay ! 

**  Let  our  boys  be  taught  what  will  be  of  use  t<i  them  in  after 
life."    Schoolmasters  know  well  the  pirental  cry^ — and  there  is 
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truth  in  it,  if  we  define  our  teims.     What  do  we  mmm  by  *'  of 
\ise'*?     Is  there  anything  more  "useful ''  to  a  boy  in  the  proper 


sense  of  the  word  than  to  be  tmined  front  the  first  to  ta\e  an 
intellicfent  interest  in  things^  t-o  use  his  judgment,  to  be  reason- 
able, to  think  ?  Well,  all  these  good  things  the  study  of  history 
(amongst  other  thiiags )  gives  a  boy ;  and  that  is  why  t*reparator\^ 
schoolmasters  want  more  time,  it  has  been  suggested  that  thfs 
eould  be  gained  by  deferring  Greek  Construing  and  Greek  Prrse 
to  the  later  stage  of  the  Puolic  School  and  by  devoting  some  of 
the  time  thus  saved  to  history ;  and  this  is  entirely  in  line  with 
the  view  now  widely  and  increasingly  held  that  Greek  is  heenn 
too  early  in  life  and  would  be  learnt  as  well  or  better  at  the  Public 
School  At  any  rate,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  clamoiur- 
ing  for  admission  to  the  school  curriculum,  it  seems  prolmble 
that  the  adihtional  time  asked  for  can  only  be  gained  in  the  way 
suggested, 

Ju.*t  lis  supp>se  this  time  gainetb  so  that  at  leiust  tw^o  hours 
wei*k  shoula  l>o  available  for  History^iow  eould  it  best  1 
utiliJ^ed  t  Three  ways  suggest  themselves  as  possible.  One  hour 
might  be  devoted  to*a  broad  view  of  a  short  period  of  (say)  tifteen 
or  twenty  yc^irs,  and  the  second  to  a  more  detailed  stud^'  of  some 
of  its  ohict  events.  Or^  the  hrst  hour  might  l>o  given  up  to  a  set 
lesson,  whether  oral  or  based  on  a  text-book,  and  the  second  to 
a  review  of  the  lesson  by  means  of  mva  ih^cc  questions  or  (better 
still)  of  a  short  paper,'  Or,  one  hour  mignt  be  allotted  to 
English  history  and  the  other  to  Greek  or  Roman  alternately  or 
in  alternate  terms.  Personally,  I  have  such  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  object  at  which  a  teacher  of  little  boys  should  aim  is 
before  all  things  to  arouse  their  interest  in  history  as  a  subject 
of  study — 1<>  the  exclusion,  if  necessary  (only  it  is  not  necessary), 
of  even  accuracy  or  exact  knowledge — that  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  recbnnn ending  the  third  alternative,  as  most  likely 
to  forwanl  that  imperative  end.  Interest,  once  aroused,  need 
never  flag ;  and  the  Persian  or  Peloponnasian  Wars,  the  Punic 
Wara^  or  the  career  of  Ctesar,  lend  themselves  easily  to  a 
picturesfine  and  graphic  treatment,  which  rouses  a  boys  imagina- 
tion ami  kindles  his  enthuisiiism — and  intelhgent  enthusiasm 
means  interest 

Again,  considering  the  unmethodical  fashion  in  which  our 
boys  of  all  ages  are  tiuight  their  history,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
complauits  are  rife  of  the  ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  assistant 
mast^^rs  in  teaching  the  subject.  How  en  n  they  teach  what  they 
do  not  know,  or  use  methods  of  which  they  have  never  heanr? 
In  such  a  case  they  are  driven  to  adopt  that  most  wooden  of 
methtids,  keeping  one  lesson  ahead  of  their  pupils  in  the  text- 
book, and  to  learn  by  "  experiments  on  vile  bodies  "  how  to  teach. 
But  that  U  not  **  teaehing/  Happily  it  is  not  all  assistants  who 
are  in  such  evil  ciise.and  I  myself  know  some  splendidexceptions; 
but  I  fear  it  is  the  rule  and  must  continue  to  be  the  rule,  until 
some  more  systematic  methods  of  historical  study  are  adopted  in 
Secondary  Schools. 
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Lastly,  there  is  one  point  which  is  somewhat  of  a  diliiciUty  to 
all  who  are  interested  m  teaching  history  to  hoys,  iiz.,  the  defects 
of  the  text-books  on  which  they  nave  to  rely*  '*  The  things  that 
most  v}riier»  consider  intereatmg^ "  (says  one  schoohnaater)  '*  da 
iUit  interest  boys/*  Another  desires  that  "  a  t-ext-book  should 
not  be  too  long — shoidd  be  clear  without  being  childish — ^and 
should  not  attempt  to  include  too  much/*  which  is  asking  a 
preat  deal,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  think  so.  In  tact,  brevity 
la  inconsistent  with  interest  and  almost  dastructive  of  clearness, 
while  not  one  man  in  twenty  knows  what  to  leave  out  Even 
some  gre^t  historians  ciinnot  make  text-hooks  interesting 
.  reding,  however  correct  they  may  be.  For  when  a  man  who 
'has  the  facts  of  the  periocf  he  may  be  writing  about  at  his 
fingers'  ends  essays  to  boil  them  down  for  digestion  by  yoimg 
and  unirtstructe<l  minds,  the  oatrowness  of  tlio  sjmce  at  his 
command  hampers  him  at  every  turn.  Brevitv  becomes 
obscurity,  or  (what  is  worse)  mere  allusiveness,  which  puzzles 
the  unlearned  ;  or  the  writer  hesitates  to  omit  something  that 
ho  knows  to  bo  important,  yet  words  have  to  bo  counttxl  The 
canvas  bectunea  crowfltHl :  you  (*annt)t  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
Things  lose  their  due  proix)rtion:  and  then  the  book,  w^hich 
perhaps  embodies  the  results  of  a  learned  man*s  thought  and 
study,  becomes  to  the  unhappy  boy-student,  who  cannot  read 
■  between  the  linos,  a  mere  primer  of  dry  iacts.  He  cannot 
'illuminate  the  dull  page  by  rays  ox  light  from  other  sources; 
they  ui*e  not  at  his  command.  History,  so  presented,  has  and 
can  have  no  chami  for  the  yoimg  fresh  mind,  but  rather  repels 
it.  '*  Interest"  is  the  first  condition  of  successful  teaching,  and 
to  little  boys  it  is  the  first  step  that  is  so  important :  it  is  the 
first  prF^entm^it  of  history  to  their  minds  that  matters — other- 
wise *'  interest  '*  rapidly  Hags,  withers,  dies ;  and,  when  dead,  who 
may  revive  it  ? 

Hence  it  is  that  I  venture  to  protest  against  putting  a  t«xt- 
boiik  into  little  boys'  hands  for  the  purpose  of  prepariiif}  a 
tlessom  If  a  t<ext-liook  is  used,  let  it  Iju  as  a  r4snm*\  a  digest,  a 
convenient  sununary  of  what  has  alreiuly  lM3en  taught ;  let  it  be 
used  apt'i\  not  hefure,  a  lesson.  Then  perhaps,  by  the  tight  of 
whiit  a  uiaster  has  said  on  broader  lines  and  i^ith  manifold 
ilhi8tmtions,  a  boy  may  learn  to  read  into  his  primer  what  has 
ueoessarily  l^een  left  out  by  the  writer,  may  see  more  than  there 
is  actually  there.  It  may  help  him  to  store  up  in  memory  dry 
fa<.rts  that  must  somehow  be  mast4.*red.  It  will  preyiimabh'  be 
correi't,  and  may  therefore  f^ave  him  from  mistakes.  To  any, 
however,  who  are  discontented  vrith  text-bcioks  as  they  are,  and 
yet  do  not  know  what  to  do,  I  would  in  all  hnmilitv  recommend 
the  trial  of  a  method  of  teaching  history  which  fias  gradually 
evolved  itself  tut  of  many  experiments  on  my  part,  and  which 
I  have  used  with  success  for  some  j^ears.  I  have  a  weekly 
*'  lectiire "  of  one  hour,  to  which  my  class  co!nes  armed  witu 
pencils  and  small  note-books.  For  perhaps  ten  minutes  1 
question  them  on  the  preceding  lesson,  keeping  things  lively  by 
allowing  '  snapshots/'  and  a  correct  answer  taking  a  boy  to"^  the 
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top  of  the  class— perhaps  even  from  the  bottom.  Then  I  talk 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  lecture  (map  and  blackboard  in 
frequent  use),  not  fearing  to  diverge  at  all  possible  tangents  or 
to  toUow  side  elnes,  fearing  still  less  to  use  plam  language,  or 
even  slang,  an3'tliing  to  drive  a  point  home  or  to  Keep  upj 
iuiere-st,  recalling  wandering  thoiignts  by  sudden,  sharp  ques- 
tions—^if  ten  recapitulating-  Meanwhile,  the  boy»  are  writing ' 
down  what  is  siiid  in  then*  own  way.  Before  the  next  lecture 
these  rough  notes  are  cxindensett  by  the  boys,  put  into 
shipshape,  and  copiecl  out  '*feir''  in  a  la^e  note-book — 
looked  over  by  me,  marked,  and  retumea  to  the  boys. 
The  majority,  after  a  little  practice,  make  a  very  good  prdcis  of 
what  has  been  fyiid ;  some  learn  to  draw  from  tiie  blackboard 
capital  maps  f»r  plans  The  method  has  this  advantage,  that  I 
leave  out  what  L  ple-ase  and  dilate  as  I  pleavse;  and  not  only  is 
the  unfniitfiii  text-book  not  needed,  but  a  boy  all  the  time  is 
drilled  in  attention,  drilled  in  writing  with  his  hands  while  he 
liHtens  with  hi^  ears,  drilled  in  putting  ideas  into  English,  the 
copying  notes  out  fair  into  a  second  note-book  helping  to  fix  the 
facts  in  his  memory  by  the  necessity  of  condensation,  and 
securing  that  ho  shall  not  luiirtter  the  Queen's  English  nor  spell 
at  his  own  sweet  will-  Undoubtedly  the  usage  oif  the  majority 
is  against  me,  but  experience  proves  to  my  mind  that  the  methofl 
can  oe  made  a  success,  and  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  thnt, 
as  the  chief  point  with  little  boys  is  to  arouse  and  encham 
their  intei^eM,  n  text*hook,  if  used,  should  be  only  for  purpose 
of  reference  out  of  schoc^l,  and  not  tised  in  form,  much  less 
closely  followed 

BrioHy  to  sura  np,  I  have  tried  to  state  shortly  (but  I  hope 
sufficiently)  what  a  typical  section  of  the  Preparatorj'  Schools 
are  doing,  and,  to  my  mind,  doing  well  in  the  way  ol  teaching 
history.  [  have  pointed  out  wdiat  seems  to  me  some  of  the 
chief  difficulties  with  which  Preparatory  Schools  have  to  con- 
tend, and  have  endonvcnired  to  sketch  in  outline  a  *'  better  way/* 
which  would  dispose  of  those  difficnlties,  and  would  make  our 
present  ''  go-as-you-please'"  method  systematic,  continuous,  and 
theivfore  more  successful.  Lastly,  1  have  described  the  method 
which,  with  occasional  modiKcations,  I  have  myself  employed  for 
many  yearn, 

A.  M.  CtrnxEia 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  PREPARATORY 
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In  dealing  with  the  question  of  how  far  Geography  should  be 
taught  in  Preparatory  schools,  one  is,  of  course,  at  first  confronted 
bj  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  in  the  already  overcrowded 
time-table.  As  long  as  the  standard  of  the  Public  Schools  is 
what  it  is  in  classics  and  in  mathematics,  and  as  long  as  boys 
are  anxiously  prepared  either  to  get  scholarships  or  to  take  a 
good  place  on  entrance,  so  long  will  the  time-table  show  a  large 
proportion  of  hours  given  up  to  Latin  and  Greek  and  a  lesser 
number  devoted  to  mathematics,  while  modem  languages, 
history,  and  geographv  contend  for  the  remaining  spaces  of  time. 
Experience  tells  us  that  when  we  have  reached  the  end  of  one 
of  those  terms — which  sometimes  seem  so  long — we  are  not  a  little 
disappointed  and  surprised  at  the  small  amount  there  is  to  show 
in  every  subject.  To  make  good,  then,  the  claims  of  Geography 
to  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  work  done  by  boys  at 
Preparatory  Schools,  we  must  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Public  Schoolmaster  and  of  the  Universities  its  value  as  a  factor 
in  education,  as  well  as  impress  upon  those  who  are  teaching 
boys  under  fifteen,  the  importance  of  making  it  a  natural 
starting  point  for  all  future  training.  The  first  thought  that 
needs  our  attention  is  that  in  school  life  there  is  a  want  of 
connection  between  the  different  subjects.  Term  to  a  boy  is  a 
time-table  varied  b;^  impositions.  There  is  no  common  ground 
on  which  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  touch  each 
other.  They  are  totally  and  entirely  distinct,  as  are  the  masters 
from  whom  he  learns  them.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if 
Geography  were  taught  with  the  object  of  connecting  the  work 
in  schools  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  make  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  we  now  convey  done  up  in 
separate  parcels,  in  the  fiiture  more  panoramic,  that  is,  a 
picture  snowing  a  view  completely  around  the  spectator. 
For  instance,  if  the  Mediterranean  Sea  be  taken  as  a  start- 
ing point  and  two  maps  side  by  side  displayed  to  show,  one 
the  manner  in  which  the  land  surrounding  it  was  divided 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  another  exhibiting 
the  mcKiem  empires  and  kingdoms,  there  would  then  not  ^be 
that  sense  of  separation  which  seems  to  exist  between  what  are 
called  Ancient  and  Modern  History.     Let  it  be  clearly  shown 
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that  while  land  and  seA^  river  and  mountain  s^till  remain  as  thev 
were  from  tho  iKHnnning,  yet  man  and  hi^  stniggles  with  his 
fellow-men  have  ehnngiHl  llie  Bnrtaee,have  movctl  tne  boundaries, 
and  shifted  the  points  of  intercs^l  roimd  that  sea  which  plays  so 
vast  a  part  in  the  story  of  tlie  world.  Perhaps  the  Nde  and 
its  yearly  mesiuige  of  focwl  would  he  as  goo<l  an  example  of  any 
that  we  rould  ^vo  of  tho  eternal  and  abiding  work  of  the 
Maker  of  tho  World,  contrasted  with  the  passing  away  one  after 
another  of  the  races  which  have  HvchI  upon  its  hanks.  In  faft 
Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  illustrate  classical 
literature  ancl  the  Holy  Scinptures,  anrl  the  hoy  who  untterstands 
their  position  will  Knd  his  Homer  and  his  ViVgil,  his  Xenophon 
and  his  Livy  all  como  easier  to  him,  and  the  journeys  of  St, 
Paul  will  pi*esent  no  difficulty. 

When  we  have  thus  estaolished  our  principle  of  cohe-sion  by 
means  of  Geography  we  can  proceed  to  our  second  point,  that  of 
expansion.  It  can  bo  brought  before  the  young  mind  so  that 
it  may  gnisp  the  widening  ot  the  interest  of  the  world.  Tho  boy  1 
will  learn  from  his  history  of  the  period  of  discovery  of  Vaseo  d,t 
Gama,  of  I'ahot,  and  of  Columbus,  and  then  his  knowledge  of 
Geography  will  bring  home  to  him  the  gradual  illumination 
of  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  The  rounding  of  the 
Cape,  the  landing  in  the  West  Indies,  will  lead  him  on  to 
Africa  and  to  the  United  States.  Also  he  will  see  how 
it  was  that  the  one  supplied  the  other  with  slaves,  and 
what  came  of  that.  And  mtelligent  study  of  the  very  names 
on  the  North  American  continent  will  give  him  the  historjr, 
first,  of  the  original  people  who  have  left  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  Massachusetts  as  witnesses  of  their  occupation 
of  the  land,  while  Virginia  will  tell  him  of  Sir  Walt-er 
Rjileigh,  Maryland  and  Carolina  of  the  Stuarts,  Pennsylvania  of 
the  (Quaker  who  founded  it,  Philadelphia  of  the  brotherly  love 
of  the  (Juaker  scot,  and  Louisiana  of  the  French  attempt  to 
found  coltmies.  Familiar  English  names  will  tell  him  how  the 
settlers  tried  to  commemorate^  the  places  from  which  they  came. 
Then,  on  another  continent,  the  voyages  of  Cook  will  remind 
him  of  the  foundation  of  Australia,  and  the  struggles  of  W^arren 
Hastings  and  of  Clivo  and  the  victories  of  W^eiresley  will,  if  he 
has  his  map  beside  him,  recall  the  advance  m  India  towards 
that  empire  which  we  govern  to-day.  It  is  not  the  least  part 
of  an  Englishman  s  education  that  he  should  grasp  his  citizen- 
ship in  that  Greater  Britain  which  lies  beyond  the  sea.  Then 
if  through  his  Geography  he  has  gained  some  power  of  cohesion 
in  the  history  of  ancient  times  and  has  arrived  at  some  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  the  expansion  of  empire  which  has  come 
about  in  mfKlern  days,  he  may  also  learn  fmui  it  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  languages  have  arisen.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
teach  him  something  about  that  cotimion  stock  of  many  tongues 
which  is  called  Aryan,  and  if  he  knows  his  ruap  he  can  easily 
see  how  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  likenesses  between  the 
tongues  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  Spain.  Then  he  will  under- 
stand how  the  Teutonic  is  not  only  found  upon  the  northern 
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half  of  the  mainland  of  Europe  and  round  the  Baltic,  but  also 
how  it  found  its  way  to  liis  own  country  with  the  invaders,  and  thus 
displaced  the  Celtic  tongues,  which  have  been  driven  back  until 
their  small  remains  are  found  in  the  distant  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  mountain  districts  of  Wales,  in  tlie  wildest  West 
uf  Ireknd.  And  if  he  Imis  vsome  light  thrown  upon  the  way  in 
which  men  speak  in  coimtries,  is  it  not  true  that  lie  will  be  able 
to  luiderstand  something  of  the  re/isons  which  have  made  some 
countries  most  successml  in  planting  their  people  in  distant 
lands,  when  he  sees  the  position  on  the  map  ot  Holland  and 
EInglaud,  and  will  he  not  understiind  the  isolation  of  Switzer- 
land, the  emiiity  between  Fmnce  and  Germany,  the  half 
European,  half  Asiatic  chantcter  of  Russia,  the  ample  supply  of 
se-amen  from  Sweden  and  Norway  {  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
him  how  Africa  has  hail  less  chance  than  Europe  of  development, 
the  one  having  an  unbroken  coastline  with  most  of  its  territory 
at  great  distances  from  the  sea,  and  the  other  with  so  much  of 
the  land  accessible  from  two  sides,  and  if  the  influences  of 
pt^sition  on  national  character  were  not  sufficient,  woidd  not 
ftome  facts  alioiit  the  di  tie  rent  climates  make  clear  to  him  the 
greater  industry  of  those  who  live  in  temperate  eUmes  compared 
with  the  natural  inability  to  work  under  conditions  of  extreme 
beat,  or  with  a  supply  of  food  which  can  be  obtained!  without 
much  exertion  ?  Ii  Geography  were  thus  made  to  contribute  t«o 
the  explanation  of  the  tacts  which  go  Iaj  make  up  the  History  of 
the  World  a  more  intelligent  boy  would  come  to  every  other 
class,  and  it  is  not  rmlikely  that  thus  regarded  Geography  would 
be  acknowledged  as  usefnl  in  the  very  highest  degree.  The 
standard  which  u^  thus  set  is  not  too  high  for  anyone  who  cares 
to  make  use  of  a  powerful  factor  in  education.  There  is  no 
reason  why  hoys  of  almost  less  thnn  average  intelligence  shoiUd 
not  grasp,  at  all  events,  a  consiiterable  proportion  of  such 
teaehing  tis  can  be  given  t>y  one  who  feels  the  subject  to  be  of 
deep  importance. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  imderstantl  how  any  one  can  con- 
sider such  methods  of  treating  Groography  as  wanting  in  the 
power  of  Gliciting  thought.  No  more  attractive  way  of  realising 
the  past  and  present  is  open  to  us.  The  lite  ol  man  on  tliis 
earth  h  full  ot  matter  for  thought.  It  is  iilmost  a  boimdle^s 
subject.  No  one  nee<l  obseure  the  illuminating  power  of 
Geography  by  the  introduction  of  jminhil  deUiils  of  population 
and  other  varvdngly  accurate  statistics.  These  things  are  not 
education*  They  may  be  dismissed  at  once  from  consideration. 
But  everyone  desires  that  the  boy  should  have  the  vnder  know- 
knjgo  that  comes  from  the  true"^  Study  of  Geo^phy.  He  can 
leam  his  grammar,  and  write  his  composition,  to  arrive  at 
accuracy  and  style.  He  can  make  himself  better  educated  by 
cultix^atlrijg  his  reason  in  Euclitl,  and  his  calculating  powers  in 
Arithmetic  or  Algebra.  He  must  know  the  main  outlines  of 
Litemture  and  History,  but  he  is  not  educated  if  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  causes  which  have  mode  men  wliat  they  are,  and  of  the 
truths  which  sea  and  land  can  tell  him.     Those  who  would  put 
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(jtf  this  part  of  his  education  to  a  later  period,  when  his  store  of 
knowledge  is  greater,  are  not  treating  him  fairly.  Geography 
should  ^row  with  his  growth,  as  it  \\t\s  with  that  of  the  known 
world,  8he  offers  a  nuinbor  of  facts  and  principles.  Ho  shoidd 
be  familiar  with  them. 

The  other  subjects  which  are  taught  to  him  have  their  value 
and  so  has  Geography-  He  is  dealt  most  Mrly  by  when  that 
value  is  understood, 


IL 


It  perhaps  goes  without  saying  on  the  subject  of  teaching 
Geography  that  the  answers  to  the  three  questions  sent  oxit  have 
been  most  interesting.  I  have  to  thank  many  for  helping 
materially  by  suggestions,  and,  if  one  may  say  bo,  taking  the 
trouble  to  answer,  when  so  much  had  to  bo  done  in  school,  and 
so  many  other  questions  came  at  the  same  time. 

The  only  three  questions  were : — 

(1)  Do  you  or  your   masters  use  other  apparatus  than 
Text  Books  or  Maps  ? 

(2)  Do  you  consider  Geography  of  Educiitional  Value,  and 
woidd  you  like  to  see  it  more  lai'gely  taught  ? 

(3)  At  what  hours  is  Geography  taught  at  your  school  ? 

It  would  be,  I  think,  lielpftd  to  give  some  of  the  answers  to 
each  question  before  summarising  the  results. 

Special  Ans^^^rs  to  Question  1. 

'*  Short  lessons  on  special  subjects.  For  example,  a  lesson  on 
^*  longitude  and  its  connection  with  Time  is  illustrated  by  a 
"  globe  on  which  we  can  chalk  meridians.  In  explaining  this 
"  subject  we  work  out  the  niatter  on  thtj  blackboard  as  follo%vs ; — 

Since  earth  revolves  through  MO  deg,  in  24  hours, 

,.  „         15  dog.  in  1  hr*  =  15  deg. 

,",  15  deg.  of  long.  =  1  hr.  of  time, 
*'  From  this  we  compute  that  Calcutta.,  90  d^.  east  longitude, 
"  or  New  Orleans,  90  deg,  west  longitude,  is  90  deg.  =  6  hrs, 
**  either  before  or  after  Greenwich  time," 

This  answer  goes  on  to  recommend  that  encouragement  shnidd 
be  given  to  Masters  to  travel  by  means  of  a  toonst  ticket — **  a 
*'  profitable  way  of  spending  money  granted  for  educational  pur- 
"  poses/"  Lantern  Lectures,  based  on  the  Master  s  own  experience 
and  illustrated  with  his  slides,  are  used  here.  Hence  the  capital 
suggestion  for  travelling  Masters'  tickets. 

*'  Wo  make  considerable  use  of  modelling.  Each  boy  has  his 
"  boanl  and  'composition/  By  this  means  they  acmiire  a  fairly 
**  sound  and  connect  idea  of  relative  position  and  relief," 

**  I  regard  an  optical  lantern  as  a  very  valuable  acyimct 
**  both  in    History  and  Geograpliical    Teaching.     The  utmost 
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"  importance  attaches  to  a  judicious  assortment  of  slides :  other- 
"  wise  attention  is  dissipated  instead  of  being  roused  by  its  use." 

A  very  fiill  list  of  aids :  "  Relief  Maps,  Relief  Globes,  Tellurians, 
**  Silenoscope,  Geological  and  Botanical  Dia^ms,  Magic 
"  Lanterns,  Object  Lesson  Cards,  Diagrams  illustrative  of 
"  Physical  Geography,  General  Knowledge  Charts." 

Describes  the  practice  of  the  Master  to  be  that :  "  He  draws 
"  from  memorv,  and  questions  entirely  without  a  text-book, 
"  constructing  his  outline  and  filling  in  details  before  the  class." 
[Text-books  are  allowed  for  revision.] 

Points  out  the  desirability  of  Masters  being  able  to  draw 
quickly  and  accurately  on  the  blackboard. 

Analysis  of  Answers  to  Question  1. 

No  special  apparatus  is  used  in  58  out  of  121  schools,  and  the 
use  of  the  lantern  is  recorded  in  15  cases  out  of  121.  The  black- 
board is  mentioned  in  23  cases  and  the  globes  in  18,  but  possibly 
they  may  not  have  been  thought  to  come  under  the  head  of 
apparatus. 

One  might  hope  that  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  will  use 
more  than  Text  Books  in  the  future. 


Answers  to  Question  2. 

Naturally  the  second  question  has  produced  a  variety  of 
answers.  The  general  tone  is  that  it  should  be  more  largely 
taught,  and  would  be  so  but  for  the  public  schools. 

"  The  Public  Schools'  requirements  on  this  subject  are  practi- 
"  cally  nil,  so  the  subject  is  starved  at  preparatory  schools  for 
"  want  encouragement  in  Scholarship  Lxaminations  at  Public 
"  Schools." 

*'  At  the  school  where  most  of  my  boys  go,  both  in  Entrance 
"  and  in  Scholarship  papers  Geography  is  practically  ignored,  so 
"  that  I  have  to  do  less  than  I  should  like.' 

"  The  schools  above  us  do  not  give  much  encouragement." 

"  If  Public  Schools'  requirements  would  only  recognise  it 
"  more,  I  would  gladly  see  more  time  allotted  to  it." 

"  Boys  seldom  learn  Geography  in  the  Public  Schools." 

"  A  fascinating  subject,  but  it  does  not  pay  for  Public  Schools." 

"  Under  existing  public  school  requirements  I  do  not  see  how 
"  we  can  spare  the  time." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  give  it  a  more  important  place, 
"  but  to  do  this  Public  Schools  must  be  less  exacting  in  some 
"  other  subjects." 

"  So  little  time  is  allotted  to  it  in  Public  Schools." 
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"  I  woiilil  like  to  me  it  taught  more  thoroughly  and  especially 

"  in  Public  Schools*" 

Note. — In  many  aises  want  of  time — probably  for  the  above 
reasons — is  gjyen  as  a  reason  for  not  teaching  it  mora     Another* 
opinion  ruiuiing  through  the  xmswers  is  that  much,  if  not  all, 

depends  on  the  tesicher. 

"  Intelligent  tetiching  of  it  is  oo  doubt  capable  of  becoming  of 
**  immense  e<hicational  and  practical  value/ 

"The  difficulty  is  to  tind  teachei-s  who  are  sufficiently 
"  specittliiitic/' 

"  Unless  a  teacher  is  efficient  and  self-controlled,  a  form  is  apt 
*'  to  learn  nothing.'* 

'*  It  can  be  made  of  the  greatest  use — whether  it  is  depends 
"  on  the  teacher," 

"  The  e*lucational  value  is  eqiuil  to  that  of  any  other  subject, 
*'  but  it  requires  a  specially  tramed  teacher/' 

"  With  a  good  teacher  it  makes  a  good  subject/' 

*'  It  is  a  most  difficult  siibjeet  to  teach  m^H,  requiring  as  it 
*'  does  to  be  supplementeil  by  wide  reading/* 

"  Geography,  as  taught  at  present,  has  little  value/* 

*'  If  well  taught  I  think  it  may  be  made  of  great  educational 
'*  value.  Up  to  the  prase nt  neither  the  schools  nor  the 
"  Universitias  have  done  anything  towards  training  a  man  to 
"  teach  the  subject.  If  there  were  a  supply  of  good  teachers  I 
"  should  like  to  see  the  subject  more  taught/ 

"  A  good  subject  when  in  competent  hands.  Bettor  not  have 
"  it  taught  at  all  imlesK  the  teacher  has  a  knowledge  of  his  subject 
"  and  some  enthusiasm  for  it/' 

Wliile  a  certain  number  consider  it  of  no  educational  value 
manv  think  it  useful  as  a  handmaid  to  History,  and  some 
consider  the  physical  part  as  admirable. 

"  Physical  Geography  of  value  but  above  the  heads  of  our 
"  boys/^ 

"  The  scientilic  study  of  Physical  Geography  is  certainly  of 
*'  great  value/' 

"  A  study  of  Physical  Geography  forms  an  interesting  and 
"  valuable  educational  subject. 

*•  I  regard  Physical  Geography  as  valuable  and  as  a  necessary 
**  part  of  a  boy  s  early  education." 

"  Physical  Geography  is  of  great  value/' 

'*  I  consider  Physical  Geography  of  nnicli  educational  value/' 

*'  Stress  should  bo  laid  on  Physical  Geography/* 

*'  I  should  like  more  attention  given  to  first  principles  of 
"  Physical  Geography/' 
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The  strongest  opinions  in  favour  of  the  study  are  asfoUows : — 

"Yes,  it  strengthens  the  memory  and  enables  a  better  mental 
"  picture  to  be  formed  than  history  generally  does." 

"  I  consider  it  of  great  educational  value,  and,  considering  the 
"  extent  and  variety  of  the  Empire,  (Geography  is  of  the  utmost 
"  importance." 

"I  think  Geography  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  training 
"  children  to  form  generalisations  from  particulars,  as  the 
"  particulars  are  generally  within  their  grasp,  often  within  their 
"  experience,  and  the  generalisations  are  easily  proved." 

"  I  consider  Geography  of  very  great  educational  value.  It  is 
"  a  necessity  of  education  to  any  boy  who  takes  interest  in  his 
"  country's  progress  or  reads  contemporary  history.  I  consider 
"  it  a  subject  much  neglected  in  the  ordinary  school  curriculum, 
"  and  I  think  very  unwisely,  for  it  is  a  subject  that  is  second  to 
"  none  in  interest  and  to  few  in  utility." 

"  Geography  is  a  subject  in  which  very  young  boys  are  easily 
"  interastea,  and  it  may  be  the  means  of  imparting  a  great  deal 
"  of  general  information." 

"It  is  of  great  value.  I  think  it  might  be  taught  more 
"  systematically  and  thoroughly." 

"  I  think  it  can  be  made  of  great  value.  It  is  capable  of 
"  being  made  interesting  to  boys,  and  is  valuable  as  knowledge 
"directly  and  indirectly. ' 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects,  atid 
"  one  of  the  best  calculated  to  make  them  use  tneir  powers  of 
"  observation." 

"  Without  being  an  enthusiast  I  hold  Geography  to  be  very 
"  important  educationally,  let  alone  practically." 

"  There  is  no  subject  which  elicits  more  thought  and  calls  out 
"  the  powers  of  observation  more  than  Geography  if  rightly 
"  taught" 

Those  who  deprecate  the  study  of  the  subject  say — 

"It  is  of  slight  value  to  younger  boys,  but  with  elders 
"  different." 

"  As  taught  generally  and  by  us — ^no." 

"You  could  not  educate  at  all  in  the  sense  of  developing 
"  thinking  powers  by  Geography." 

"Of  no  educational  value  except  as  helping  in  History 
"  Lessons." 

"No — not  for  small  boys.  It  does  not  to  my  mind  make 
"  them  think  enough  for  themselves." 

"  Not  as  compared  with  many  other  subjects." 
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"  Not  so  much  as  many  other  subjects,  unless  it  is  intended 
"  to  include  general  information,  and  I  don't  think  we  have  time 
''  for  this." 

"  Of  no  training  value,  only  of  use  in  supplying  information." 

"  Not  of  great  value." 

"  Not  of  much  value  tor  young  boys,  and  I  desire  no  increase 
"  of  teaching  power  or  time  spent  on  it." 

"  No.  The  broad  facts  can  be  learnt  by  an  intelligent  child  at 
'*  an  early  age.  Any  further  attention  to  this  subject  does  not 
"  develop  the  boy's  reasoning  power." 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  of  much  value.  I  think  it  is  more 
interesting  to  the  teacher  than  to  the  class." 

These  opinions  are  given  without  comment  lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  Question  Papers  are  circulated  with  the  intention 
of  discussing  the  answers  m  a  hostile  spirit.  The  introductory 
portion  of  this  paper  shows  what  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
broadening  the  teaching  of  this  subject  so  that  it  should  not 
deserve  the  charge  of  want  of  value  as  a  means  of  exercising 
the  mind.  It  may,  however,  be  hoped  that  the  attention 
of  the  Public  Schools  may  be  called  to  the  matter,  and 
that  we  may  see  them  setting  entrance  papers  which  shall 
test  the  teachers'  efforts  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  fairly, 
and  enable  those  who  are  anxious  to  give  boys  a  good  grounding 
in  this  subject  to  do  so.  Much  is  often  said  about  the  formation 
of  character  being  a  gi-eat  result  of  Public  School  training,  and 
it  is  even  possible  sometimes  to  bring  this  forward  as  a 
substitute  for  other  more  apparent  results.  But  it  is  open  to  us 
to  suggest  that  such  wider  views  as  lead  to  that  independence  of 
thought  which  marks  formation  of  character  would  come  from  a 
subject  which  has  so  great  a  field.  As  to  the  efficiency  of 
Teachers  it  is  certainly  true  that  few  have  been  trained  in  almost 
any  subject.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  a  widely  different  thing  for 
a  man  to  assimilate  of  his  own  accord  matter  for  Lessons  in 
Geography  to  giving  boys  the  results  of  his  own  teachers' 
methoas  in  Claissics  and  Mathematics.  His  fair  copies  and 
note-books  exist  in  the  latter  case,  in  the  former  he  is 
puzzled  by  being  able  to  recollect  nothing  unless  he  has  been 
tortimate. 

It  is  not  only  Geography  that  requires  a  gift  in  the  teacher, 
and  we  need  not  despair.  Men  will  acquire  better  methods  as 
the  subject  becomes  more  recognised,  and  if  they  are  not  led  to 
believe  that  every  hour  they  spend  on  it  had  better  have  been 
employed  in  stratagems  to  catalogue  all  Grammar  exceptions  or 
Algebraical  formute  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  the  most  artful 
exauiinor. 
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Question  3. 

The  average  time  given  to  this  subject  is  IJ  hours  per  week 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  evenly  the  tmie  is  divided  among  the 
108  schools  which  give  particulars. 

The  first  21  give  33f  hours  per  week. 

„    second  23  .  „    34|      „ 

„    third  22     „    31i      „ 

„    fourth  21     „    31i      „        „        „ 

„    fifth  21     „    31        „        „        „ 

These  are  taken  just  in  the  order  in  which  the  answers  arrived  ; 
as  108  schools  give  161|  hours  per  week,  the  average  is  just 
1^  hours.  There  is  no  general  rule  as  to  when  the  subject  is 
taken — ^perhaps  more  often  in  the|afternoon  than  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  hoiu*  in  the  morning  rather  than  earlier.  On  the 
whole  I  consider  this  amount  of  time  more  than  I  expected  to 
find,  considering  the  many  subjects  which  must  find  a  place  in 
our  time-tables. 

Final   Suggestions. 

I  venture  to  think  that  a  few  hints  may  help,  but  I  have  no 
elaborate  method  to  recommend.     May  I  suggest  that : — 

I. — If  a  given  country  be  set  for  a  form  to  study,  it  is  necessary 
first  of  all  for  the  master  to  find  out  as  much  as  he 
possibly  can  about  it ;  no  book  of  travel  but  will  yield 
something. 

II. — A  auickly  drawn  map  on  the  blackboard  will  give  a  know- 
ledge of  the  main  physical  features. 

III. — A  second  map,  drawn  on  another  day,  should  indicate  the 
political  features. 

IV. — Compare  your  subject-country  with  others,  as  to  size  and 
shape. 

V. — Show  pictures,  not  only  of  scenery,  towns,  and  peoples  in 
your  special  country,  but  also  of  its  animals  and  plants. 

VI. — Any  fresh  facts  that  appear  in  the  daily  papers  can  either 
be  dictated  or  the  extract  put  on  your  notice-board. 

How  much  we  should  use  lantern  slides  depends  on  our  own 
skill  in  choosing  what  will  teach  and  not  confuse.  The  teacher 
can  use  the  blackboard,  the  lantern,  the  coloured  chalks  with  the 
best  results,  if  he  knows  what  not  to  teach — ^it  is  a  pity  not  to  be 
able  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Certainly  the  mam  ingredients 
in  success  are — 

1.  The  power  of  selection  of  facts. 

2.  The  power  of  rejection  of  fitcts. 

3.  The  power  of  expression  by  hand  as  well  as  word. 
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A.  As  to  Astronomical  details,  they  had  better  but  slightly  be 

insisted  on.  The  position  of  the  Earth  in  the  oolar 
System  is  an  essential.  The  distances  through  space 
are  not. 

B.  If  clearly  defined  the  terms  used  in  making  maps  are 

necessary,  e.g.,  "  Latitude,"  "  Tropic." 

C.  The  forms  and  shap^  of  water  and  land  on  the  Earth's 

Surface  are  essential.  All  physical  features  should  be 
femiliar. 

D.  The  manner  in   which  men  inhabit  the  Earth,  or  the 

subject  country,  should  be  clearly  shown.  Elaborate 
statistics  not  needed. 

E.  It  is  best,  I  think,  to  teach  by  means  of  notes,  which  soon 

gather  into  a  respectable  amoimt  of  information,  and 
if  older  boys  like  to  consult  text-books,  e.g., 
"  Whitaker's  Almanack,"  they  can  always  be  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

F.  Of  making  maps  there  should  be  no  end. 

F.  R.  Burrows. 
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In  order  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  present 
developmlBnt  of  Modem  Language  teaching  in  Prepamton' 
Schools,  the  following  questions  were  addressed  to  255  head- 
masters : — 

I.  How  many  boys  in  your  school  leixm  German  ? 
II.  Do  all  the  boys  learn  French  ? 

III.  How  many  French  classes  are  there  ? 

IV.  How  many  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  French  ? 

(a)  Preparation  ? 
(6)  Lessons  ? 

V.  Is  French  taught  by  a  foreigner  or  by  English  teachers  ? 

VI.  Is  French  taught  conversationally  ? 

(a)  In  class  ? 

(h)  During  rcrrc^ntion  ^ 

Vll.  Is  special  attention  paid  to  pronunciation  ? 
VIII.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  Phonetics  ? 
IX.  Do  you  employ  any  special  method  of  toiiching  French, 
as — 

(a)  The  Gouin  method  ? 

(b)  That  known  in  Germany  as  the  "  New  Method  "? 
or  (c)  Do  you  teach  French  on  the  Siirae  lines  as  the 

classical  languages  ? 
X,  What  books  do  you  use  ? 
(a)  For  boys  under  12  ^ 

(1)  Grammar  ? 

(2)  Ex.  or  translation  into  French  ? 

(3)  Translation  from  French  ? 

(6)  For  boys  over  12 — 

(1)  Grammar? 

(2)  Ex.  or  translation  into  French  ? 

(3)  Translation  from  French  ? 

XL  Is  the  time  which  you  are  able  to  devote  to  French  in 
your  opinion  sufficient  to  produce  a  good  result  ? 
XIL  Should  you  wish  to  alter  in  any  way  your  system  of 
Frencili  tea(;liing  supposing  tliat  the  entrance  and 
scholarship  examinations  of  Public  Schools  per- 
mitted ? 


♦  In  the  prej^nt  ]>a|)er  tlic  term  **  modern  languages  "  includes  French 
and  German  only. 
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Replies  were  received  from  1 24.  The  nmnber  would  no  doubt 
have  been  gr^iter  had  it  not  imfortunately  been  necessary  to 
send  out  the  questions  just  at  the  busiest  lime  of  the  school  term  ; 
as,  however,  the  list  of  those  who  responded  inchides  a  good 
proportion  of  leading  Preparatory  Sdiool  masters,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  regard  tlio  information  giyen  and  the  ojpinions 
expressed  as  supplying  on  the  whole  correct  data  for  the 
present  discussion. 

The  material  placed  at  our  disposal  naturally  varies  very  much 
in  value. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  certain  minority  of  school- 
masters take  but  littlo  interest  in  Modem  Language  teaching, 
and  write  without  having  considered  the  movement  of  reform 
which  has  for  scjmc  ye-ars  been  iietive  on  the  Continent  and  has 
lately  found  its  way  into  Enj^land.  One  gentleman  gives  his 
opinion  in  the  following  outspoken  terms :— **  The  teaching  of 
French  is  wastt^l  time.  If  a  Ikjv  retilly  needs  French,  six 
months  on  thu  Continent  woukl  do  niore  for  him  than  six 
y(5tirii  in  an  English  scthool/'  Tliis  is,  bi^vvevcr,  an  extreme  ease ; 
the  majority  show  themselves  to  be  fully  ahve  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  write  thoughtfully  and  suggestively. 

We  here  give  a  short  analysis  of  the  replies  to  each  of  tlio 
above  questions  talking  them  in  order. 

I.  Only  73  schools  have  pupils  wlio  are  learning  German,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions,  these  pupils  form  but  an  insignitii'ant 
fraction  of  tlie  toUil  number  of  boys  in  the  school  It  may  be 
Taken  for  granted  that  in  a  Preparatory^  School  Gennan  is  nu-cly 
leanit,  except  as  a  substitute  for  Grcelc. 

II.  All  the  124  schools  teach  French ;  and  except  in  the  ease 
of  IV  small  number,  in  which  the  youngest  boys  do  not  learn 
it,  this  subject  has  a  place  in  the  work  of  every  class. 

III.  The  total  number  of  lioys  in  these  schools  js4J*l)7  divided 
tor  French  into  622 classes,  th\is  giving  an  average  of  do  boys 
in  a  class. 

IV.  Tlie  average  number  of  hours  i>er  week  devoted  to  French 
in  each  class  is  four,  these  4  hours  being  in  many  mses 
(listribntexl  amotig  six  or  even  more  lessons.  In  making  this 
cjih-nlaticju  wo  have  not  distinguished  biitween  ptr[Mirtitnm  and 
tmsifms^  reH'ognising  that  prcpiiration  in  a  Prepu-atory  Srluiol 
a^umes  much  more  the  nature  of  a  lesson  than  in  schools  for 
older  boys.  Tliirty-two  schools  devote  nurro  than  4  hours  to 
Fraich  in  eaub  dlass  (14  of  thest*  givin^^  fnioi  0  to  7!  hoursK  M 
less  than  3  hoin^s  (one  falling  to  the  sunjL^whnt  low'levc-l  of  \i 
boursl 

V.  Fivo  schools  employ  foreign  tcarherK  exclusively,  20  both 
ioreign  anrl  Knglmh,  and  93  entrust  the  whf»lo  of  their  French 
te»irhing  to  Englishmen. 

VI.  Nearly  nil  of  these  schools  proft^  to  teach  French 
conversationally  in  one  or  more  of  the  classes. 
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VII.  All  recognise  the  importance  of  paying  special  attention  to 
pronunciation. 

VIII.  Phonetics  are  not  used,  and  in  many  cases  appear  to  be 
unknown ;  the  noes  which  are  written  in  reply  to  this  question 
varying  in  emphasis. 

lA.  Eleven  schools  employ  what  is  known  in  Germany  as  tho 
"  new  method,"  32  have  adapted  the  classical  method  to  meet 
some  of  the  demands  for  reform,  and  81  teach  French  (some 
"  as  much  as  possible  ")  on  the  same  lines  as  the  dead  languages. 

X.  Some  150  different  books  are  used  in  these  schools  for  the 
various  branches  of  French  teaching,  forty-five  distinct  grammars 
alone  being  named. 

XL  and  XII.  Fifty-eight  headmasters  are  content  with  the 
amount  of  time  which  they  are  able  to  devote  to  French,  and 
state  that  they  have  no  desire  to  alter  their  system  in  any  way, 
supposing  that  the  entrance  and  scholarship  examinations  of 
Public  Schools  permitted  them  to  do  so  ;  sixty-six,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  content,  and  suggest  various  changes  which  they 
Mrish  to  carry  out,  but  state  that  they  are  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  examinations  referred  to. 

By  the  Ught  of  these  figures  and  the  other  information  at  our 
disposal,  we  will  now  give  a  brief  summary  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  usual  course  in  good  Preparatory  Schools  with  respect  to 
French  teaching.  German  we  omit  n-om  consideration,  as  it  is 
only  occasionally  taught,  and  does  not  form  a  regular  part  of 
the  school  curriculum. 

We  find  that  French  is  taught  mainly  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  classical  languages, and  that  the  teacheis  are  mostly  English- 
men with  Public  Scnool  and  University  training. 

Occasionally  the  time-table  is  so  arranged  that  one  master 
specially  quahfied  shall  undertake  the  French  teaching  of  the 
whole  scnool,  but  more  commonly  it  is  shared  by  several 
members  of  the  staff,  and  sometimes  a  French  lady  is  added  "  to 
•give  the  dictation  and  to  converse  in  French.'*  The  classes  are 
small,  averaging  nine  or  ten  pupils,  an  ideal  number  assiuning 
the  learners  to  be  on  a  fairly  even  level  of  proficiency.  The  time 
devoted  to  the  subject  is  in  the  case  of  boys  preparing  for  the 
classical  side,  especially  where  scholarships  are  aimed  at,  as  a 
rule  barely  sufficient.  Lack  of  time  is,  however,  only  one  of 
several  causes  to  which  failure,  where  it  exists,  may  be  attri- 
buted, and  very  possibly  not  the  chief  one.  If  we  inquire  as 
to  results,  the  answer  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  words  of 
a  headmaster  who  devotes  slightly  more  than  the  average  time 
to  French,  and  who,  in  reply  to  question  XI.  says : — 

*  "  Yes,  1  consider  that  a  sound  foundation  is  laid  in  trans- 
lation and  composition,  and  if  a  boy  were  sent  abroad  for 
three  months  he  would  quickly  acquire  the  power  of  conversing 

•  In  the  numerous  quotations  given  in  this  paper  we  have  c  ndeavoured 
to  change  the  actual  words  used  as  little  as  ijossible.  It  must,  however, 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  replies  to  our  (questions  were  in  most  cases  hastily 
drafted,  and  not  put  into  shape  for  publication. 
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Or  we  may  quote  anotber  headmaster  who^  giving  exacfely 
the  average  time  to  the  subject,  m  answer  to  the  same  question 
sava : — 

"  Yes,  a  boy  will  not  be  able  to  speak  French  when  ho  leaves 
us  at  13  or  14,  or  to  write  French  prose,  but  he  should  know  his 
grammar  well,  be  able  to  translate  French  with  some  facility  and 
render  straightforward  sentences  into  French;' 

Tha*^  two  answ(?r^  ai*e  typical,  and  seem  to  us  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  atlainments  of  the  average  boy  on  leaving  a 
goncl  Preparatory  Sc^hool.  *No  doubt  some  boys  attain  to  a  much 
higlicr  standard,  and.  besides  knowing  their  gi*amniar  and  trans- 
lating well,  are  able  to  re^id  and  write  and  even  to  spciiik  French 
fluently  i  but  it  will  frequently  lie  found  in  thene  exceptional 
Oil  BOS  llint  Bi'-hofil  teaching  has  been  largely  supplemented  by 
special  advantages  at  home.  Prolmbly  only  a  few  schools  can  by 
their  unaided  resources  turn  out  such  accomplished  FrencH 
scholars.     One  of  our  correspondents  says  : — 

*'  The  boys  learn  and  act  French  operetUvs^ — ^rowritten  by  me  as 
ft  rule — -and  plays." 

But  these  lK>ys  have  six  lessons  of  tlirce-qiiartors  of  an  hour  a 
week,  besides  half  jin  liour  of  jirepinition. 

If,  however,  there  rU'C  some  Ijoys  who  Ht-Jiud  out  ijs  \nv  ;ibnve 
the  avenige,  there  arc  only  too  Tuany  who  are  far  licluvv  it ;  who, 
when  they  go  to  a  Pidjlic  School,  have  not  mastered  the  ulement».j 
of  French  accidence,  to  say  nothing  of  syntax,  and  who  have 

Srsicticidly  no  voc*ibulary  and  are  helpless  before  the  simplest 
irtation. 

Many  PrejMiratory  School  masters,  as  we  have  aeon,  are  far 
from  satistieu  with  these  results.  Fifty-eight,  it  is  true,  express 
tliomselvcs  as  wishing  for  no  change  ;  antl  of  tliese  the  majority 
would  no  doubt  Uike  tlieir  stand  on  the  old  arguments  in  favour 
of  making  the  clfissical  laugtiages  the  twisis  of  all  education, 
at  any  rate  of  all  linguistic  traming 

'By  their  classical  training/' they  would  probably  say/'lioys 
arc  taught  to  think,  they  are  taught  the  eenewil  sttucturf?  of 
^languages  and  they  are  taught  style.  Ncithei^  tho  Mothor- 
'  tpugue  nor  French  nor  Gorman  are  much  taught  at  school^  but 
boys  are  equipj>ed  through  classics  with  the  liest  means  of 
learning  these  languages  later  as  the  need  arises  and  as  opj>ortiimty 
offers  To  sacriffce  these  advant^iges  for  the  sitke  ot  a  more 
practical  study  of  Modem  Languages  at  school  would  be  merely 
to  abandon  true  ediK^ation  for  utilitarian  ends.** 

A  certain  num1>er,  however,  of  thc^e  who  wish  for  no  i^tlange 
take  a  different  standpoint ;  they  are  c^jnt-ent,  not  bircjuise  tilings 
are  iis  they  should  lie,  biit  bceanse  thej^  are  sufti<aently  good  to 
fiatisfy  tb<M'ei]iiirein*Mits  of  tliii  I'uiili*-  Stliools.  A  few  auoUitions, 
again  from  *be  an*swe!'^i  to  tjiiestion  Xh  will  illustrate  tnis:— 

"  We  attain  a  result  good  enongti  for  Knglish  examinations, 
but  not  sufficient  for  tliomugh  facility  abroad**'  , 
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"  We  get  good  results,  considering  the  low  standard  demanded 
of  us." 

"Yes,  suflScient  for  Public  School  purposes.  Navy  boys,  of 
course,  do  more." 

"Sufficient  to  bring  boys  to  the  very  moderate  standard 
required  by  the  Public  Schools." 

Some  masters  express  themselves  in  much  stronger  terms;  they 
wish  for  change,  but  are  deterred  by  the  Public  Schools : — 

**I  should  like  to  do  more,  but  it  would  only  be  forgotten 
with  the  present  arrangements  at  most  Public  Schools." 

"If  we  could  feel  sure  that  credit  would  bo  given  to  even  a 
little  French  taught  soundly,  grammatical  or  conversational, 
when  our  boys  reach  the  Public  School,  we  should  feci  more 
enthusiastic.    As  it  is,  things  are  unsatisfactory." 

One  master  who  devotes  only  one  and  one-third  hours  a 
week  to  French  says : — 

"I  should  say  the  time  is  not  sufficient  as  a  general  rule; 
some  boys  seem  to  do  very  fairly,  but  as  a  rule  they  don't  treat 
the  language  seriously.  Unless  French  is  done  thoroughly  in 
Public  Schools,  I  doubt  if  it  is  worth  giving  much  time  to  it  in 
Preparatory  Schools." 

We  quote  one  more  passiigc  as  illustmting  the  wide-sprciul 
feeling  among  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  that  reform  can  only 
be  initiated  by  the  Public  Schools  : — 

"  I  should  wish  for  change,  but  we  are  iron-bound  by  the 
Public  School  entrance*  examinations.  Preparatory  Schools  are 
what  the  demands  of  the  Public  School  system  make  them. 
We  are  sadly  overburdened  by  multiplicity  of  subjects,  and  for 
the  average  and  under-average  boy's  sake  there  is  much  that 
needs  remedying." 

Apart  from  the  masters  who  consider  that  reform  is  either 
unnecessary'  owing  to  the  low  stiuidard  demanded,  or  impossible 
owing  to  the  scant  encouragement  given  by  the  Public  Schools, 
there  is  yet  another  class  who  hold  that  the  acciuisition  of  a 
foreign  language  at  school  is  in  itself  an  impossibility  at  least 
without  an  expenditure  of  time,  which  is  obviously  out  of  the 
question. 

Two  quotations  will  illustrate  this.  The  first  is  from  a  master 
who  devotes  four  hours  a  week,  or  the  average  time,  to  French. 
He  sa}'s : — 

"The  difficulty  of  learning  French  is  partly  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of^  hearing  French  idiomatic4illy  six)ken  with 
sufficient  frequency.  Accent  and  idiom  cannot  oe  learnt  at 
school  in  orainnry  crises  (clever  boys  and  girls  who  have  had 
special  advantages  are  not  considered)  without  overweighting  the 
curri<!ulum  with  French.     A  irrt/  few  monthsl  hard  work  abroad 

Erodures  a  hugr  result  on  a  boy  who  has  loarnt  his  grammar 
lirly  and  can  translate  moderately  well." 
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The  seoond  qiiol^tiou  is  fn3m  a  master  who  devotes  three  and 
a  half  hours  per  week  to  French.  He  puts  the  cai^e  rather 
differently,  but  still  more  emphatically,  thus ; — 

"  I  should  like  either 

"(1)  To  omit  French  altogether  from  my  time- table,  or 
"  (2)  To  bo  able  to  give  ten  or  twelve  houi*s  per  week  to  it, 

'*  As  thin]^  are  at  present  the  pereciitage  is  very  small  of  boys 
ivith  a  good  Preparatory  and  Public  School  education  wlio  cmn 
read  a  French  book  or  write  a  French  letter." 

If  we  now  pass  from  those  who  regard  rotbrm  as  either 
needlessj  or  impractiai^hlcj  or  impossible,  to  those  who  advoctate 
Rome  change,  we  find  that  suggestions  are  numerous.^ 

Apart  from  one  writer  who  wishes  to  bo  able  to  teach  '*  tuniing 
into  French  more,  and  a  more  scientific  methfxl  of  French 
grammar  (if  possible)  than  that  adopted  by  French  grammar- 
writers/*  almost  all  advocate  in  one  form  or  another  a  more 
prac^timl  study  of  ihe  langiiae^e  than    that  which  at   present 

Si-evails  in  English  schools.  More  time,  it  is  iiiged,  should  be 
evoted  to  conversation  and  also  to  translation^  more  to  dictation, 
more  to  literature,  and  less  to  grammar,  especially  to  irregularities 
and  to  what  one  gentleman  has  called  *'  minutia?  exercises."  Of 
course  all  the  w^riters  do  not  exactly  agree  with  one  another,  nor 
do  all  of  them  emphasise  the  same  point,  but  as  the  tendency  of 
all  of  them  is  clearly  the  same,  we  have  classed  them  together. 

The  issue  is  practically  between  the  classical  method  now 
generally  in  vogue,  which  results  in  a  boy  of  thirteen  knowijig  his 
French,  after  devoting  three  or  four  hours  a  week  to  its  study, 
tnuch  as  he  know?>his  lijitin.and  some  reformed  methotldesigneil 
to  enable  him  to  speak,  read  and  ™te  with  some  fluency,  and  to 
have  read  some  French  >^Titings  somewhat  as  he  reads  those  in  his 
native  tongue. 

Following  the  plan  which  we  have  above  atlopted  we  will  quote 
ill  their  own  words  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  masters  who  nave 
kindly  answeretl  our  questions, 

A  master,  whose  scnool  is  famous  for  wimiing  scholarships, 
6a3-s  :^ 

*'  But  for  examinations  we  should  at  this  age  devote  more  time 
to  conversation/' 

Another  says  :— 

*"  I  should  aim  at  teaching  it  like  English,  conversiitioniilly 
first,  grammatictilly  afterwards:' 

Again :  — 

"  I  should  devote  less  time  to  grammar  and  more  to  literature 
and  conversation;* 

**  I  should  mucli  prefer  lesslxKik-work,  and  more  convers*itit»nal 
Front*!  1  willi  **» inert  pronuuf*iation  as  a  tost/' 

Anothtn"  sup|M>iis  his  opinion  by  reas^ms  thus: 

*'  1  should  grtmfly  like  to  see  French  considered  of  high  im- 
fmrtance  in  entrance  and  schoiai^ship  e3?aminations,  but  chiefly 
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on  the  lines  of  a  larger  vocabulary  and  conversation  facility  in 
matters  of  everyday  life,  my  reason  being  that  a  child  can  be 
taught  to  acquire  and  to  spell  and  write  down  a  large  vocabulary 
and  series  of  phrases ;  these  he  will  never  forget.  His  youthful 
powers,  however,  of  accuracy  and  general  intelligence  do  not 
enable  him  to  do  French  prose  or  really  hard  constructive  trans- 
lation." 

Two  masters  are  strongly  in  favour  of  more  translation  : — 

"  I  should  certainly  Uke  to  devote  more  time  to  French  con- 
versation and  translation." 

"I  should  do  more  conversation,  translate  more  English 
stories  int<f  French  vivd  voce,  and  do  more  French  translation." 

With  r^ard  to  dictation,  two  opinions  particularly  worthy  of 
attention  are  given  in  very  clear  terms : — 

"  I  should  like  to  see  more  attention  paid  to  French  dictee,  as 
in  the  Navy  examination.  I  consider  it  a  great  test  of  a  boy's 
knowledge." 

Again : — 

"  I  should  like  to  see  a  piece  of  dictation  given  in  all  scholar- 
ship examinations,  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  always  brings  out  the 
best  boy." 

On  the  subject  of  wearying  beginners  with  minute  details  of 
grammar  and  irregularities  whicn,  till  a  later  stage  is  reached, 
are  of  no  value  at  all — "  gerund-grinding,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called — masters  are  most  outspoken,  and  it  will  not  be  super- 
fluous to  give  several  quotations : — 

"The  grammatical  questions  set  in  school  examinations  are 
only  calculated  to  lead  to  a  precocious  knowledge  of  irregularities 
and  diflSculties  on  the  part  of  boys,  and  not  to  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  either  as  a  means  of  communication  or  as 
Uterature." 

A  headmaster  who  does  not  himself  teach  French  says : — 
"  Giving  a  la)mian*s  opinion,  I  consider  that  French  ought  not 
to  be  tau^t  on  the  same  Unes  as  Latin  and  Greek.  It  strikes 
me  as  preposterous  that  a  boy  should,  in  a  modem  language,  be 
bothered  m  an  early  stage  with  such  minutiee  as  a  small  hst  of 
words  (mostly  unimportant)    which    form    their  plural    in  a 

Krticular  way.  Such  a  system,  together  with  the  scanty  time 
stowed  on  French,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  a 
huge  percentage  of  boys,  after  some  years*  pretended  learning  of 
Frencn,  are  totally  incapable  of  expressing  themselves  on  paper 
or  orally  in  a  way  that  would  not  instantly  betray  a  very  English 
origin.  As  to  pronunciation,  my  experience  has  shown  me  that 
it  remains  hideously  insular." 

Another  headmaster  says : — 

"  I  wish  for  reform,  but  as  long  as  examiners  mainly  interest 
themselves  with  peculiarities  and  irregularities  and  examine  on 
classical  lines,  it  seems  hopeless  to  adopt  any  more  modem 
method." 
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Again  : — 

"  The  present  system  of  Public  School  examination  demands 

a  knowledge  of  grammar  often  of  rare  practical  application, 
which  absorbs  an  amount  of  timts  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
value," 

"  If  the  Public  School  examinationa  laid  less  stress  on  gram- 
matifml  irregidarities,  and  on  translation  from  English  to  French 
of  short  sentences,  much  valuable  time  would  be  saved.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  dictation,  vivd  voce  e3LaminationB, 
and  to  original  composition." 

One  of  the  replies  is  so  full  of  detail  that  we  feel  justified  in 
quoting  it  at  some  length ;  the  author,  besides  liein'^  an  excep- 
tionally good  French  scholar,  himself  tiikes  the  leading  part  m 
his  own  school  in  giving  the  instruction,  and  so  speaks  i\rith 
practical  knowledge.  We  must  mention  that  he  finds  time  in 
11  is  curriculum  for  a  daily  lesson  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
After  sftjTng  that  he  would  prefer  to  do  much  less  "  minntim 
exercises,"  and  much  more  continuous  and  rapid  translation,  he 
continues : — 

"It  is  useless  and  absurd  to  teach  French  like  Latin.  It  is 
wanted  for  a  practiail  purpose,  and  not  \m  an  educ^itional 
instriunent  *  From  the  very  tii-st  the  aim  must  be  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  fanuliarity  with  the  language,  alhnving  for  the 
ridiiMilouB  fact  tliat  nearly  the  whole  of  the  examinations  a  boy 
will  have  to  piiss  will  bo  entirely  written,  and  turn  largely  on 
mi  mite  grammar.  * 

'*In  latin  extreme  accuracy  and  grammatical  knowledge  are 
in  themselves  most  desirable  tilings,  tor  the  absence  of  which  no 
amount  of  readiness  in  translation  could  compensate.  In  French 
they  are  merely  means  to  an  end— practical  tinniliaritv  vvith  the 
language,  whicli  is  the  point  to  aim  at  from  tlie  first.  If  the  boys 
can  gain  that  in  the  early  stages  they  wiU  he  ready  to  pass  any 
examination  with  credit  m  the  later  ones. 

'*  All  the  Lower  School  work  must  start  from  and  be  based  on 
conversfitionjil  fluency, 

''  In  the  Middle  School  the  details  of  grammar  must  be 
acqiiirocL  In  the  Ujoper  School,  French  composition  and  extreme 
rcMliness  in  translation, 

**  A  great  deal  of  the  composition  should  be  blackboard  work* 
There  should  be  no  getting  up  of  books  for  examintitioos,  and  the 
texts  should  be  without  notes. 

"In  preparation  in  the  tup  sets  the  Master  shoidd  act  as 
(lictionary,  telling,  or  not,  the  vv*ord  as  he  thinks  flt, 

"  There  must  be  at  loiist  two  conversjition  lassons^ — aocoFdiiig 
to  the  Gouiu  or  other  method^ — In  every  set  each  week. 

**  In  the  top  set  a  story  should  occasionally  be  read  in  French, 
and  the  iKjys  made  to  write  its  sxibstancc  or  reproduce  it  orally  in 
French  or  English." 

*  It  may  be  reniexked  that  tke  German  refomi  method  elaimi^  not  onlj 
t^  answer  a  practical  purpose,  but  also  to  be  an  educational  instrument  &t 
great  value. 
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When  we  come  to  the  question  what  method-  or  measure  of 
reform  should  be  adopted,  supposing  that  some  departure  from 
the  old  system  should  be  decided  on,  we  find  that  few  masters 
see  their  way  clearly.  Some  have  tried  or  wish  to  try  the  Gouin 
method.    The  master  last  quoted  uses  it  to  some  extent,  but 


"  It  is  practically  very  difficult  to  work  owing  to  removes,  as 
the  class  must  be  taught  all  together  and  no  one  can  teach  it  but 
myself." 

Another  master  says  : — 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  Gouin  or  vivd  voce  method  alone.  A 
mere  vocabulary  easily  slips  away  :  witness  the  results  of  an  early 
knowledge  of  words  in  children  brou^t  up  by  Indian,  French,  or 
Russian  nurses,  but  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  natural  vivd 
voce  method  is  most  useful  when  supplemented  by  other  means." 

A  master  who  adopts  what  is  known  as  "  Improved  Gouin 
Method  "  says : — 

"  Supplementary  lessons  in  grammar  and  exercises  are  found 
advisable." 

He  adds: — 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  sec  how  far  the  Gouin  method  is 
successful  when  applied  tnrou^hout  the  entire  school  course  of  a 
pupil.  In  such  a  school  as  this  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to 
judge  of  the  result.  Unless  a  pupil  goes  on  to  a  school  where  it 
IS  in  vogue,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  learn  French  again  as 
a  dead  language,  and  though  he  may  have  a  good  working 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  being  both  able  to  understand 
it  and  to  make  himself  understood  in  it,  ho  comes  to  grief  over 
the  grammar,  as  required,  and  the  set  exercises.  The  want  of 
uniformity  of  treatment  is  a  hindrance  to  the  proper  acquisition 
of  the  language.  The  'dead  language*  method  of  learning 
French  must  be  condemned  as  a  faflure ;  in  spite  of  years  spent 
over  its  study  at  school,  as  soon  as  it  is  rec^uired  practically,  e.g,, 
for  the  Foreign  Office  or  kindred  examinations,  it  has  to  be 
releamt  by  at  least  six  months*  residence  abroad." 

The  Grerman  Reform  method  is,  as  we  have  seen,  known  only 
to  a  few  English  Preparatory  Schoolmasters,  and  apparently 
only  one  or  two  have  as  yet  very  seriously  taken  it  into  con- 
sideration, though,  if  reform  be  once  finally  aecided  on,  there  can 
be  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  will  be  the  method  adopted. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  school- 
masters who  advocate  it.     One  says : — 

"  I  should  be  inclined  to  abolish  the  teaching  of  French  gram- 
mar until  boys  could  use  the  language  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
versationally. I  desire  to  adopt  the  German  reform  plan  of 
French  as  the  only  foreign  language  for  the  first  two  years — ^say 
nine  to  eleven.  Then  Latin — say  eight  hours  a  week,  and  two 
hours  of  French  to  keep  up  what  was  learnt  before." 
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Proposiils  of  reform  are  still  more  boldly  fomitilated  by  another 
Jschoolmastar  who  ie^  well  aeqi  minted  with  what  is  going  on  in 
Germany,  and  who  writes  as  follows  :— 

*'  I  should  like  the  French  teaching  in  Prepamtory  Schools  to 
he  no  conipktely  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  that  by  the  time  a 
hoy  resiched  his  Public  School  he  should  be  at  home  in  the  lan- 
guage. He  would  then  n<Betl  only  the  scjinty  two  hours  a  week 
the  subject  receivos  at  a  Public  School  to  keep  up  what  he  had 
learnt,  and  could  specialise  in  classics  or  science  to  bis  bent  But 
this,  of  course,  would  mean  a  great  deal  of  tinie  (three-quarters 
of  an  hour  daily)  devoted  to  i  rench  at  the  Preparatory  School 
and  '*  intensive  teaching/'  and  (as  a  corollary)  the  postponement 
of  Latin  till  the  age  of  (siiy)  eleven  or  twelve,  and  of  Greek  till 
the  Public  School  is  rea,ched,^' 

Here  we  have  in  a  nutshell  the  progrjirtmie  of  those  who  are 
in  favoiu*  of  wholesale  reform. 

It  will  perhaps  serve  a  iisehd  purpose  if  we  somewhat  amplify 
what  has  been  so  concisely  put,  suppljing  a  few  details  so  as  to 
make  the  change  fore -shadowed  more  easily  understood.  The 
phrase  '*  intensive  teaching'*  supplies  the  key  to  the  whole.  Instctid 
of  dividing  the  hours  available  for  language  tejiching  between 
EngUsh,  trench,  Liitin,  and  Greek,  the  pupd  would  concentrate 
his  attention  mainly  on  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  of  the  langutigea 
at  a  tiTne,  Till  the  age  of  about  eight  or  nine  the  mother*fongue 
alone  would  be  taught,  French  in  the  nursery,  which  is  so  often 
attempted  at  present,  would  be  discontinuecl.  The  little  pupil 
would  tirst  of  all  be  carefully  trained  in  tlie  sounds  of  his  natiTe 
tongue ;  he  would,  to  borrow  words  recently  used  by  Dr-  Heath, 
of  London  University,  *'  be  encouraged  to  appreciate  that  in 
speaking  he  was  making  use  of  a  beautiful  musical  instniment/' 
He  would  do  much  rotiding  suitable  to  his  age.at  first  probably  from 
phonetic  script,  and  w^ouicl  learn  by  heart  many  carefully  selected 
pieces  in  verse  and  prose,  and  would  be  ttiught  to  say  these  with 
peifect  articulation  and  to  bring  out  the  sense  by  change  of 
voice  and  stress.  Reading  frx>ni  ort^hographic  texts  would  ho 
followed  by  dictation,  and  finally  would  come  parsing  and 
analysis  of  easy  sentences.  On  going  to  school  at  nine  he  w^ould 
begin  French,  in  which  he  woyla  have  a  daily  lesson  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  hour.  Tlie  soimds  w^oidd  come  to  hhn  very  much 
more  easily  than  they  do  under  the  present  system,  as  he 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  preliminary  training  in  the 
Boimds  of  his  own  language  and  prohably  in  articulation  gene- 
rally;  the  gramman  too,  would  ^ivo  him  far  less  trouble,  ivs  mhis 
native  tongue  he  would  have  learnt  the  main  terms  and  prin* 
ciples  of  grammar,  and  he  would  not  beperpetuaUy  encoimteriug 
two  difficulties  at  the  same  time.  Latm  would  he  eonanenced 
at  twelve,  by  w^hieh  time  the  hours  devoted  to  English  would  be 
curtailed.  Greek  would  not  be  begun  till  the  Public  School  age, 
when  the  two  hours  at  present  usually  given  to  French  would 
suthce  to  keep  up  the  sound  knowledge  already  acquired 

Tn  this  connection  it  may  be  noticed  that  Tmtil  quite  recently 
the  question  of  the  order  in  which  languages — modem  and 
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clasfflcal— should  be  taught  has  been  more  fuUv  discussed  in 
Germany  than  in  England ;  in  tact,  to  the  Englisli  schoolmaster 
the  suggestion  that  Latin  should  not  precede  French  will  still 
appear  almost  revolutionary. 

It  has  always  been  felt  in  this  country  that  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  pupil  should  approach  French— an  oftshoot  of  the  Latin 
tongue — through  Latin.  There  is  no  need  here  to  repeat  the 
many  sound  argiuuents  which  are  advanced  in  favour  of  such  a 
course  of  procedure.  It  is  certain  that  the  preliminarv  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  Latin  accidence  and  syntax  will  be  of 
great  service  to  anyone  in  learning  French  grammar. 

It  has  therefore  come  as  a  shock  to  many  of  us,  who  are  not 
&miUar  with  all  the  educational  views  of  Locke  and  some  of  his 
predecessors,  to  hear  of  eminent  classical  scholars  in  Germany  who 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  devoting  three  years  in  Secondary 
Schools  to  the  study  of  French  before  commencing  Latin,  and  of 
their  allowing  two  more  years  to  elapse  l)efore  the  pupil  begins 
to  learn  Greek.  It  is  only  natural  that  such  a  course  should 
recommend  itself  to  modern  language  teachers,  and  their  opinion, 
on  the  q^uestion  will  hardly  be  tliought  altogether  unbiassed. 
But  if  it  IS  approved  also  by  tciichers  of  classical  languages,  it  at 
least  merits  serious  attention. 

We  may  take  one  instance  to  show  that  such  is  the  case. 
Dr.  Reinhardt,  the  hcid  master  of  the  well-known  Goethe 
Gymnasium,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  who,  as  may  be  inferrcnl 
from  the  position  he  occupies,  is  a  distinguished  clasvsical  scholar, 
has  strenuously  supported  the  view  that  a  boy  should  begin  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  with  something  less  remote  from  his 
mother-tongue  than  Latin.  He  has  found  that  boys  who,  entering 
his  school  at  the  age  of  nine,  have  received  a  daily  lesson  in 
French  during  the  first  three  years,  make  such  progress  when 
they  begin  Latin  in  their  fourtli  year,  that  in  the  toUowing  year 
when  they  are  from  13  to  14  years  of  age,  they  accomplish  the 
whole  of  Cflesar  s  Gallic  War,  mastering  the  language  with  such 
ease  that  they  are  able  to  appreciate  the  book  as  a  historical 
work,  and  not  merely  as  a  Latin  reader.  This  result,  he  informs 
us,  is  not  obtained  in  German  schools  by  boys  who  have  followed 
the  traditional  course.* 

It  is^  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  during  the  first  three  yciirs 
these  boys  have  acquired  a  command  of  French,  both  grani- 
matical  and  conversational,  that  would  astonish  those  who  are 
acquainted  only  with  our  English  schools. 

•  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Goethe  Gymnasium, 
shows  the  number  of  le.«isons  per  week  assigned  to  the  several  languages  in 
each  vear  of  the  school  course  : — 
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The  Tmchmtj  of  Modem  Lanynages 

This  question  of  tlie  poHtpojiemciit  uf  Latin  is  e violently  a 
Yery  wide  one.  Here  wo  can  do  no  more  than  recommend  it  for 
careful  considorat  i on . * 

The  etficacy  of  thi^5 'MiiLcnsivu"  plan  on  which  the  Frankfort 
system  is  haf*ed  has,  however,  now  licen  provfd  by  oxTOrienf:t\ 
and  it  may  be  r<^arded  as  an  axiom  that  a  better  result  is  pro- 
duced by  daily  lessons  continued  for,  say,  a  thinl  of  school  life, 
than  by  "two  lessons  a  week  continued  during  the  whole  of  school 
life,  that  is  to  say,  tlio  same  number  of  lessons  spread  over  a 
longer  period. 

In  England  if  it  were  decided  that  the  main  portion  of  a  boy's 
school  French  should  Iw  leanit  l)etween  the  ages  of  9  and  12, 
there  would  \yo  the  great  advanUige  of  the  smaller  classes  fonnd 
in  Prepamtory  Hchools.  We  know^  it  is  true,  that  a  trained 
German  schoolmaster  can  teach  a  modern  language  successfully 
to  classes  of  40  Ijoys  without  allowing  a  moment  to  be  waatea, 
but  none  will  dispute  that  the  task  of  the  teacher  is  greatly 
lightened  if  the  clas-s  numbers  only  9  or  ID. 

The  question  of  any  radical  change  rests,  of  course,  solely  with 
the  Public  Schools ;  ii  they  wish  for  it  and  adjust  their  examina- 
tions accordingly,  the  Preparatory  Schools  wiW  luiquestionably 
find  the  means  to  meet  their  requirements.  Huch  a  change  as 
that  above-described  could  iindonbtedly  be  carried  out  if  school- 
masters  and  parents  were  agi-eed  as  to  its  adviKjibility  ;  and  ex- 
perient^o  in  Gennan  schools  shows  tliat  the  effect  is  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  clasiiic^il  studies  than  to  the  Jlodern 
Languages. 

One  great  difficulty  seems  to  bo  widely  felt,  and  that  is  the 
lack  of  competent  teachers ;  and  in  their  answers  to  oiu*  questions 
schoolmasters  have  given  abimdant  expression  to  their  doubts  on 
this  head.     One  master  who  has  tried  the  new^  method  says  :— 

"  I  got  admirable  results  from  the  new  method  m  a  Grammar 
School,  hut  it  seems  to  me  that  it  I'cquires  a  msistcr  who  has  a 
thoruugh  eommand  n(  French  as  a  spoken  language  and  win* 
believes  enthusiasticall)^  in  the  method.  Such  masters  are  hard 
to  procure  at  all ;  almost  impossible  for  a  small  school " 

*' There  is  probably  little  doul)t  that  the  latter  (viz..  teaching 
French  colk^qutally)  would  he  the  best  plan,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers 
conld  be  found,  at  all  events  at  lii'St,  to  meet  the  iScnmnd/' 

Another  master  ?uiys : — 

"I  have  found,  after  21  years'  experience,  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  get  a  good  French  teacher,  I  have  trieii 
Frenchmen,  Swiss  and  Geramns,  hut  without  success," 


•  Those  who  ciire  to  \mvme  the  matter  further  will  find  it  fully  treated 
in  Pam-rs  2  ami  7  in  Wilume  II,  of  Sj:^mf  Hejiortit  m.  Edu^atkmal  Suh^ecU^ 
issued  by  the  Etlutiatioii  Dt^iiartiaent  (Evrt;  and  8iKPttiswof»tle),  entitled 
mspoctively  Pro^jkttiH  in  Pt-ussfan  Semndtiry  Eduatiion  /or  Bom^  with 
^g^hl  rtfyrtnc&to  iimilar  queth'om  in  Ent^land,  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Safier,  and 
Ac  Tmchin^  nf  Modem  Langii/iatB  in  Frank  furl  afM  nwi  Diiftri^,  t^th 
vme  account  qf  the  FrankfuHtr  tfhrpldne  of  iB$-2i  by  Mr.  Fabian  War€. 
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The  experience  of  Preparatory  schoolmasters  seems  to  show 
quite  conclusively  that  it  would  \ie  an  error  to  rely  on  foreign 
teachers  : — 

"The  foreigner  who  can  teach  French  to -English  boys  with 
success  is  a  very  rare  article ;  much  the  best  results  would  be 
obtained  by  an  English  teacher  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
language  by  residence  abroad." 

"  With  regard  to  foreigners  as  teachers  my  experience  is  that 
they  very  rarely  are  able  to  maintain  discipline  or  inspire  rcs])e(;t, 
ana  that  they  waste  much  time  by  needless  talk,  their  translation 
from  French  into  English  is  faulty,  and  young  boys  find  a 
difficulty  in  understanding  their  explanations." 

"  When  I  have  tried  foreign  masters,  their  ignorance  of  our 
c<xle  of  trust  and  honour  has  l)een  a  grciiter  evil  than  their  pro- 
nimciation  was  good." 

Such  criticism  may  appear  harsh  and  even  mt  first  sight 
unjust,  but,  judging  from  the  evidence  in  our  hands,  it  appears 
to  represent  a  wide-spread  opinion ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  It  is  not  implied  that  tnere  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
It  merely  shows  that,  as  is  the  case  with  Englishmen,  the  best 
and  ablest  foreign  schoolmasters  prefer  to  remain  in  their  own 
country,  and  are  not  as  a  rule  available,  at  any  rate,  for  English 
Preparatory  Schools. 

This  is  to  some  extent,  though  in  a  very  much  less  degree, 
true  of  women-teachers  also.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult,  but  it  is 
not  impossible,  to  find  a  good  foreign  governess  suitable  for  a 
boys'  school ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  governess  is  a 
very  useful  auxiliary  to  English  teachers  of  French. 

The  scarcity  of  English  schoolmasters  who  have  anything 
approaching  to  a  real  command  of  French  is  no  doubt  a  serious 
ODstacle  to  speedy  reform,  but  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
difficulty,  and  it  would  clearly  be  a  iatal  mistake  to  despair  of 
reform  m  consequence.  Supply  has  a  wonderfiil  way  of  adapting 
itself  to  demand,  and  if  it  were  once  known  that  to  a  man 
otherwise  q^ualified  to  bo  a  schoolmaster,  time  and  money  spent 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  would  prove  a  profitable 
investment,  the  experiment  would  soon  be  tried.  When  in 
Germany,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  poorer  country 
than  England,  men  find  the  means  of  devoting  two  years  after 
leaving  the  University  to  their  training  as  schoolmasters,  are  we 
to  beheve  that  the  same  is  impossible  in  England  ? 

No  doubt  when  some  system  of  training  teachers  for  Secondary 
Schools  is  elaborated,  it  >vill  include  special  facilities  for  the 
equipment  of  those  who  propose  to  teach  Modem  Languages. 
We  may  even  hope  that,  as  in  Germany,  travelling  scholarships 
will  be  multiplied  whether  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  by 
other  bodies  interested  in  the  improvement  of  teachers.  Mean- 
while we  shall  have,  as  in  the  past,  to  trust  to  individual 
effort  and  resource.  Men  who  wish  to  learn  a  Modem  Language 
jcan  certainly  find  opportunity  during  their  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  long  vacations,  and  when  they  haye  b^in  their 
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ciireer  m  sc^hoolmasters  there  are  ocoasionally  ]t(racc-t».'mis  or 
intenrals  between  two  ma^lerships  or  even  sumiiMT  liciUdays 
available. 

The  question  is^jft^n  asked  how  long  a  linsc  uf  rehklenee  in  a 
foreign  country  is  nueessary  lor  the  complete  mastery  of  the 
language.  To  give  a  precise  answer  is  hardly  possible,  tus  it  so 
greatly  tlejjends  on  tue  individual ;  and  also  the  wortl  **  eoni- 

Eleti}  is  not  always  undei^stood  in  the  sjinie  sense.  It  niny, 
owever^  be  gcnfrally  stated  llmt  if  a  man  desires  to  quality 
liimself  to  take  his  place  in  the  higlvest  class  of  teachers,  he  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  deviating  less  tlian  two  yeurs  to  the  stdyect ; 
and  it  must  not  be  mere  purposeless  residence  abroad,  but  a  well- 
planned  course  of  study  adaptefl  to  the  olyeet  in  %new.  It  is  no 
doubt  out  of  the  (picstion^  fur  the  present  at  any  mU\  that  all 
teachers  slioidd  be  8u  qualitied,  but  a  school  could  not  claim  to 
be  efticient,  so  far  as  French  teaching  is  conceinied,  without  one 
master  confornnug  to  that  stanihird. 

Such  a  triaster  eoitld  he  efficiently  assisted  by  men  who  had 
receired  six  or  even  three  months  of  systematic  training  abroad. 
An  elementary  knowledge  of  phonetics  slioidd  he  deman<led  of 
all  teachei's,  and  the  condition  is  not  a  severe  one,  as  a  couple  of 
months  suffices  tor  its  ftdfilment. 

Tlie  relbnus  outlined  above,  involvhig  as  they  do,  radicid 
clmtiges  in  the  curriculum  of  Public  as  well  as  of  Preparat^ir}' 
S(diools,  can  of  course  1x3  mentioned  only  as  indicating  the  pious 
Welshes  of  a  few»  and  not  as  practical  suggestions  for  the  near 
future. 

The  question  for  the  monjent  is  rather  whether  without  such 
changes  the  teaching  of  French  iJi  Preparutory  Schools  am  l>o 
inipi*0Yed,  and  notably  whether  the  German  reform  method  is 
applicable. 

We  think  tliaf  Jf  less  than  three  hours  a  week  is  available,  the 
answer  must  prolMd>ly  he  in  the  negative,  otherwise  we  do  not 
liesitate  to  recommend  it ;  on  all,  hoH^evor,  who  are  con- 
templating reform  iti  the  tlirection  of  colhujuiul  teaching,  wo  would 
impress  the  warning  eonveyefl  by  several  mantel's,  one  of  whom 
says : — 

*'  The  tt^iching  might  with  advantage  Ijc  nioi'c  convei-sixtional; 
but  on  the  other  hand  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar  m 
more  useful  than  scrappy  conversation.** 

Whde  another  expresses  the  same  idea  as  follows: — 

"While  I  think  that  the  ear  ought  to  be  trained  more  than 
was  formerly  usual,  I  have  foimd  the  knowledge  of  boys  who 
have  Wen  taught  chiefly  by  eonversation  unsatisfactory/' 

Witli  these  opinions  we  are  entirely  in  agreement,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  advise  any  reformers  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Germans  in  insisting nt  brsttliat  hoys  taught  by  the  new 
methml  should  be  prepared  to  submit  to  examination  on  the 
old  lines.  This  is  a  perfectly  fair  condition,  and  pupils  well 
taught  by  the  new  method  would  only  find  themselves  at  a 
great  disadvantage  if  the  grammar  set  consisted  mainly  of  irregn- 
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larities  and  unusual  constructions,  and  if  the  passages  for  transla- 
tion were  of  literary  interest  far  removed  from  matters  of  daily 
life. 

If  the  Public  Schools  wish  to  encourage  a  more  practical  teach- 
ing of  French,  and  without  their  encouragement  it  will  certainly 
not  be  generally  carried  out,  they  have  only  to  make  some 
comparatively  small  changes  in  entrance  and  scholarship  exami- 
nations. 

1.  Due  credit  nuist  be  eiven  to  French  well  tauofht,  and  it 
must  be  understood  that  boys  whose  French  has  been 
neglected  are  imacceptable. 

.2.  Dictation   must    be    set    and   have  due  wei^^ht    in   all 
examinations. 

3.  There  must  be  a  few  minutes  viva  voce  devoted  to  each 

Supil,  and  correct  speiikin*^  and  good  accent  must  be 
uly  rewarded. 

4.  While  grammar  must  l)o  even  more  rigorously  exacted, 

the  style  of  grammar  pipers  must  be  changed ;  an(l 
certainly  exceptions  and  irregularities  must  be 
excluded 

The  present  writers  have  recently  taken  part,  the  one  as 
teacher  the  other  as  examiner,  in  a  trial  of  the  German  refonn 
method  in  a  Preparatory  School  of  sixty  boys  ;  and  they  propose 
to  close  this  paper  with  a  short  statement  of  their  experience 
during  the  past  year. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  circumstances  were  by  no  means 
exceptionally  favourable  to  success,  the  time  devoted  to  French 
being  throughout  the  school  only  three  hours  a  week,  divided  in 
the  lower  school  into  six  half-hour  lessons,  and  in  the  upper 
school  into  four  leasons  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each.  Tnere 
are  nine  classes  in  the  school,  three  being  Uiught  bv  a  foreign 
governess,  the  other  six  being  divided  among  four  Englishmen 
who  are  members  of  the  ordinary'  teaching  staft*  None  of  the 
teachers  have  had  unusual  opportunities  for  the  study  of  pho- 
netics and  the  other  details  of  tne  method,  but  have  had  to  trust 
to  the  school  holidays  to  make  good  their  knowledge  abroad. 
Had  the  teachers  all  enjoyed  ioiytninjj  like  a  thorough  training 
the  result  would  have  oerUiinly  been  thirty  per  cent,  better.  With 
the  best  of  will  and  the  hardest  work  the  tciicher  who  is  more  or 
le^s  feeling  his  way  nnist  waste  some  of  the  pupils'  time. 

In  order  to  preserve  continuity  of  teaching,  a  book  for  the 
whole  school  (Rossmann  and  ScKmidt's  "  Lehrbuch  der  franzil- 
dischen  Sprache ")  was  chosen.  This  was  divided  into  eight 
portions,  each  containing  matter  for  about  a  term's  work,  so  that 
a  boy  during  his  school  course  might  have  time,  with  a  term  or 
two  to  spare,  to  master  the  whole  book.  Till  the  sounds  were 
mastered  a  portion  of  each  lesson  was  devoted  to  practice  with 
the  sound-table,  also  from  a  very  etirly  stage  songs  were  sung 
taken  chiefly  from  Palmgren's  "  Sangbok." 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  boys  have  enjoyed 
their  lessons  and  have  taken  them  seriously.     Practice  at  the 
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sound-table,  which  mij^ht  have  hoen  thought  tedious  and  liable 
to  provoke  inalteMtion  and  phtyfuhicas,  has  uudoubLcdly  inte- 
rested them,  and  they  liave  apparently  themselves  felt  that  they 
wore  acquiring  a  new  power. 

The  teiichcrs,  too,  have  shown  interest  and  even  enthusiasm ; 
and  have  been  ready  to  take  extra  trouble  to  fit  themselves  for 
u  somewhat  novel  Uisk, 

It  is  at  present  too  early  to  speak  with  confidence  of  residts.as 
no  boy  has  at  present  passed  through  more  than  a  third  of  the 
conrsa  It  seems,  however,  to  be  prettv^  clearly  demonslrated 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  teach  good  French  pronunciatitin  at 
school  We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  assert  that  the  pupils 
have  learnt  la  a  year  to  utter  even  simple  sentences  like  trench 
bop,  but  if  their  pronunciation  is  far  from  being  peifectly  l^reneh 
it  IS  no  less  remote  from  being  what  one  of  our  correspondents 
has  called  **  hideously  insidar/' 

Some  of  tlie  recitations  have  been  very  promising,  and  would 
lead  anyone  to  believe  that  English  bovs  can  1>e  taught  under 
favourable  cireiimstjuiee^  in  f'nglisli  schools  to  spe4ik  Freneli  in 
such  a  w:iy  as  in  be  intelligible  u>  Frenchnuju  and  not  to  ottend 
tlieir  ears.  The  vivd  voce  examinations  hti  ve  been  particularly 
safisfaetory,  and  the  boys  have  certainly  gained  a  power  of  speech 
beyond  what  is  usual  with  the  average  Knglishscnoollx>y.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  i'act  that  the  lessons  have  been  conducted  in 
French  and  partly  to  the  opportunities  that  many  of  the  boys 
have  had  of  conversing  wilii  the  foreign  governess  at  meals  and 
on  other  oficasions.  Such  conversation,  when  supported  by 
systematic  teaching  of  eonversation  in  school,  will  be  found  to 
produce  very  satisfactory  results. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  reading  fi'om 
phonetic*  .script  must  neecss^irily  greatly  eoidiisc  the  pnplls  and 
cause  them  difiioilty  when  tliey  come  to  deal  with  oniiiiiuy 
s]xslling*  This  fear  has  certairdy  not  \nien  jiistiHt><l  by  our 
experieneo,  indeed  wc  liulieve  rather  the  opposite  lo  Ik^  the  ease. 
Jn  introducing  the  new  method  it  was  necessary  at  first  to  give 
extra  time  to  vivti  voi^e  at  the  cost  of  written  work,  atnl  the  latter 
has  no  doubt  to  some  extent  snfiered,  but  the  first  step  passed^ 
the  written  work  will  of  course  receive  due  attention. 

The  examinations  are  five-fold  r 

A.  Vlvd  voce, 

B,  Exercises. 
C*  DietatioiL 

D.  Grammar, 

E.  Tmnslation. 

Kach  one  of  tliese  is  liniiietl  aeconling  to  the  vocabulary,  luHc 
tions,  and  constnietions  occurring  in  the  jmrtion  of  the  hyt 
ofiered  for  examination.     In  this  way  we  think  the  danger 
'*  serappy  coiivei^satiun  "  will  be  avoided. 
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It  any  are  disposed  to  try  the  method,  hut  feel  deterred  by 
feeling  that  the  task  is  beyond  the  strength  of  their  teachers, 
they  may  still  accomplish  something  if  they  only  Uxkc  the 
trouble  to  master  the  proper  use  of  the  sound-table,  and  to  study 
the  extremely  ingenious  methods  of  question  and  answer 
(enabling  a  teacher  of  moderate  skill  to  conduct  the  lesson  in 
French)  to  be  found  in  such  books  as  Rossman  and  Schmidt. 

E.  P.  Arnold. 
Fabian  Ware. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS.* 

The  study  of  mathematics  in  preparatory  schools,  though 
obviously  not  extensive,  is  nevertheless  of  the  utmost  unpor- 
tance.  Lunit  in  the  number  of  subjects,  limit  also  in  the  range 
of  these  subjects,  there  must  necessarily  be;  a  limit  easily 
ascertained  when  the  proportion  of  time  that  may  be  fairly 
devoted  to  mathematics  and  when  the  thinking  capabilities  of  an 
average  boy  of  12  to  14  years  are  fully  considered.  Assuming  that 
the  days  of  specialisation  are  gone  for  ever,  assuming  also  that 
**  Preparatory "  is  strictly  interpreted  to  mean  "  under  14,"  the 
range  of  studv  is  "  cribbed,  Ciibined,  and  con&ned  "  within  very 
narrow  boundfs. 

Our  considerations  will  naturally  fall  under  two  heads : 

(a).  Preparation  for  public  school  entrance, 
(b).  Prepiration  for  piil)lic  school  scholarships. 

And  yet  it  nuist  not  bo  concluded  that  these  heuds  Represent 
two  distinct  branches  of  education  ;  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
teaching  they  go  hand  in  hand.  No  preparatory  school  master, 
who  aims  at  sound  work,  makes  any  distinction  between  possible 
candidates  for  scholarship  and  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  as 
represented  by  tlie  average  boy.  Though  the  former  will  always 
outdistance  the  latter,  yet  the  process  of  education  must  always 
remain  the  same,  the  only  tangible  difference  being  that  the 
one  is  capable  of  a  more  extended  course  than  the  other,  and  this 
difference  is  fully  provided  for  in  the  more  advanced  work  of  the 
higher  classes  to  which  the  average  boy  rarely  or  ever  attains. 

The  curriculum  of  a  preparatory  school  is  nothing  if  not 
sutHciently  elastic  to  admit  of  a  different  classification  of  boys 
according  to  individual  attainments  and  capabilities  in  each 
individual  subject.  Thus  the  same  boy  may  be  in  one  set  for 
classics,  in  another  for  French,  in  yet  another  for  mathematics; 
this  is  a  fiact  that  must  be  fully  grasped  in  any  study  of  English 
secondary  schools.  Under  any  other  form  of  classification  a 
boy  will  be  almost  certainlv  taking  one  of  two  courses;  either 
he  will  be  doing  work  which  is  insufficient  for  his  requirements, 
which  means  losing  time,  or  he  will  be  going  too  far  ahead,  in  which 
case  he  will  inevitably  become  inaccurate  and  imsound.  It  is  quite 
clear  tliat  an  independent  classification  for  each  individual  sub- 
ject is  of  the  greatest  advantage  both  to  masters  and  boys  :  to  the 
former  in  providing  them  with  a  class  as  level  as  possible  in 
knowledge  and  powers,  to  the  latter  in  affording  means  of  steady 
uniform  progress  in  every  subject  that  is  required  of  them. 

In  the  lower  forms  boys,  Avliether  their  goal  be  entrance  or 
scholarship,  will  naturally  work  together,  tlie  more  clever  l)oys 
being  slightly  younger  than  the  rest  of  the  class.     And  this 

'"'  We  much  regret  that  Mr.  Alluin  died  as  this  paper  was  passing  through 
the  pres^  and  that  it  has  not  therefore  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  his 
final  corrections. — Ed. 
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system  will  continue  all  through  the  school,  so  that  by  some  law 
of  gravitation  the  averatje  boy  will  not  rise  eitlier  so  fjinckly  or 
BO  high  as  his  more  gifietl  ychoolfrUow ;  it  is  therefore  thiK  tlict 
alone  rather  than  the  wishes  of  the  parent  or  the  aim  ol  the  boy 
that  eventually  will  decide  whether  a  boy  will  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  a  scholarship.  In  a  well-organized  preparatory  school 
the  bojrs  of  the  highest  form  reach  the  standanl  of  public  school 
scholarships  by  the  tiine  they  atUiin  the  limits  of  age  (12-14), 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  any  alteration  is  made  in  the 
length  of  the  working  day,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  curtailment 
rather  than  in  that  of  extension.  A  fresh  brain  is .  capable  of 
more  good  w^ork  than  one  that  is  fatigued  and  dulled  by  a  long 
period  of  hard  exertion.  The  brain  must  have  rest  in  order  to 
grow%  while  a  long  period  of  severe  strain  would  probably  retard 
the  growing  process  to  such  a  degree  tlhit  the  brain  power  nf 
what  might  uniler  other  coinlitinnK  huri'  Keen  a  forwnrd  hfiy  of 
1*4  is  tittle,  if  any p  lufjrir  tlmn  il  \vris  iwn  years  before. 

Scholarship  classes,  iis  aptrt  from  highest  forms,  are  perfectly 
uiuieeessiiry  and  ban ji fid — the  wheat  ami  the  inma  must  grow 
iogether  uill  through  the  sclionl :  the  weaker  l>oys  will  be  left 
lj€*hind  only  by  their  inHbility  to  ar{|UTre  kni»wledge  as  (puckly 
as  their  otlier  ttonteniporanes. 

By  no  means  also  let  there  be  any  speeialis*\tion  of  subjects  to 
the  neglect  of  others.  True  education  is  an  irtipftrtiid  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  eqaal  development  of  idl  fjM.nilties  in  (lup 
proportion.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  young  boys  show  sT>eeial 
tiiste  for  classics,  otiicrs  an  aptitude  for  mathematics,  yet  wtter 
educational  results  are  obtained — by  which  I  mean  more  think- 
ing pcwer — by  a  judicious  latitude  (jf  eun*ic!ilum,  than  by 
devoting  a  prepoucierance  i>f  time  jmil  ettbrt  to  tlie  exehisive 
development  of  any  individual  study. 

In  hhj  case  of  yoimg  lH>ys  mathematical  genius  is  by  natiir© 
limited^  and  ibough  it  is  far  more  Ci^nsjncmnis  in  the  ease  of 
some  than  of  nt  hers,  yet  there  will  be  no  |iei'eeptiiple  retardation 
oF  ihe  matliemalieHl  power  latent  in  llie  individnal,  if  wnrk 
which    is    more  advaneud   tlum    the  juvenile    mind   should  be 

Sermitted  to  attempt  be  deferred  to  years  of  greater  discrelion. 
If  coiU'sc,  this  by  no  means  precludes  the  extension  of  the 
usual  limits  in  the  case  of  a  boy  with  a  more  than  average  Uiate 
for  mathematics ;  provided  only  that  the  time  devoted  to  the 
subject  be  not  extended,  good  results  only  can  accrue  from  more 
advanced  work  in  the  case  of  one  able  to  receive  it.  Special 
abiUty  for  elassics  or  for  inatheinatics  can  bo  met  by  special 
credit  in  the  form  of  marks  in  I  he  weekly*  monthly,  or  terminal 
totals. 

At  the  present  time  the  public  scht>ols  that  oftbr  scholarships 
for  spc*cial  subjects,  ejj.,  classics  or  mathematics,  may  be  counted 
on  the  tingei^  of  one  band,  so  that  there  is  a  large  and  important 
consensus  f>f  opinion  on  the  ]mrt  of  public  school  headmasters, 
which  shoidd  go  far  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  preparatory 
BchiMjl  headmastei's  in  ottering  the  most  stringent  opj^ositiun  tu 
specialisation.     I  Joes  the  principle  of  specialisation   produce  a 
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better  selection  of  scholars  ?  I  think  not ;  a  glance  at  the  honours 
obtained  by  the  public  schools  at  the  universities  docs  not 
encourage  this  opinion — rather  the  reverse.  The  selection  of  a 
scholarship  roll  by  aggregate  of  marks  obtained  in  all  subjects 
will  invariably  contain  the  most  able  boys,  and  therefore  tnoso 
most  likelvto  succeed  in  a  future  career  of  honours. 

Grantea  then  (L)  that  special  scholarship  classes  are  unneces- 
sary ;  (ii)  that  exclusive  training  in  one  suoject  is  harmful ;  (iii.) 
that  long  hours  of  study  defeat  their  object ;  the  question  arises : 
What  proportion  of  time  can  fairly,  and  with  advantage,  be 
devoted  to  mathematics  in  the  preparatory  school  curriculum  ? 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  daily  lesson  of  50  minutes  or  of  one 
hour,  according  to  the  subdivision  of  hours  in  the  school,  is 
essential.  Four  of  these  lessons  are  to  be  devoted  to  analytical 
work,  e.g.  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  the  remaining  two  then  fell  to 
geometry,  e.g.,  EucUd.  In  the  case  of  the  younger  boys  not  yet 
able  to  attack  Euclid,  a  daily  lesson  of  arithmetic,  especially 
including  mental  calculation,  will  soon  bring  about  the  time  for 
attacking  algebra  and  Euclid. 

Arithmetic. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  on  entrance  at  a  preparatory 
school  every  boy  is  acquainted  with  the  simple  and  compound 
rules.  The  work  of  the  preparatory  school  may  be  understood 
to  commence  from  this  point.  It  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  delay  to 
waste  much  time  over  numeration  and  notation ;  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  the  beginner  it  is  useless  to  go  beyond  seven 
figures — in  fact,  hunoreds  and  thousands  suffice  for  most  elemen- 
tary work.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  very  long  sums ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  discourage  by  fatiguing  small  minds; 
better  results  in  method  and  accuracy  are  to  be  attained  by 
limiting  the  number  of  figures  in  a  inultiplicaud  or  quotient  to 
five  or  six  than  by  courtinj^  inaccuracy  by  lengthy  processes. 

Now  is  the  time  to  at  tack  easy  arithmetical  problems,  and  the 
more  these  are  julopted  the  better  arithmeticians  the  pupils 
become.  The  sooner  the  notion  that  sums  are  to  be  worked  by 
rule  is  dispelled  the  better ;  it  is  intelligence,  not  memory,  that 
is  to  work  the  oracle. 

There  is  no  better  training  than  the  solution  of  easy  questions 
by  unitary  method,  and  at  this  stage  it  should  be  thoroughly 
taught.  Let  all  rule  of  thumb  methods  of  so-called  "  rule  of 
three  "  be  once  and  for  ever  discarded,  and  let  the  pupil  be  taught 
to  reason  for  himself  from  each  question  bj'  reduction  to  unity, 
and  there  will  be  a  manifest  gain.  After  a  coui*se  of  fmctions 
the  questions  can  be  made  more  difticult,  but  on  the  other  hand 
their  solution  will  be  the  easier  by  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
fractions. 

Factors  must  he  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent,  both  in  multi- 
plication and  division,  and  in  the  latter  the  true  remainder 
should  always  he  found.  Facility  in  finding  factors  should  be 
encouraged  both  as  a  means  of  shortening  calculations,  and  as  a 
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development  of  a  quick  power  to  perceive  the  constituents  of  a 
number.  It  is  this  same  readiness  which  later  produces  the 
power  to  attack  problems  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

A  simple  method  easily  caught  by  even  young  boys  is   as 
follows : — 


What  are  the  factors  of  144  and  of  999  ? 

144 

999 

1 

X      144 

1 

X      999 

2 

X       72 

3 

X     333 

3 

X       48 

9 

X      111 

•     4 

X       36 

27 

X       37 

0 

X       24 

8 

X       18 

9 

X       16 

12 

X       12 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  divisors  are  here  found  in  order  1, 
2,.;^,  4,  6,  8,  0,  12,  IG,  18.  24,  8(),  48,  72,  144,  while  for  purposes  of 
nudtiplication  and  division  the  pair  most  suitable  can  Tbe  selected. 

G.d.M.  and  L.C'.M.  should  be,  whenever  practicable,  worked  by 
factors,  and  it  should  bo  ch^arly  impressed  that  cancelling  in 
fractiomvl  suuis  is  simply  division  by  the  G.C.M. 

Vulgar  Fractionft. — Fractions  are  frequently  deferred  too  long. 
As  soon  as  a  child  can  grasp  the  nature  of  Id.  and  if/.,  which  he 
is  ready  to  do  very  quickly  from  the  fact  of  a  tangible  picture 
being  conveyed  to  his  mind,  he  should  be  taught  to  add,  or  siibtract, 
other  fractions  such  as  i,  ^,  J,  f ,  f ,  J,  j^,  g,  | ,  J,  &c.  and  then  he 
may  easily  proceed  to  easy  fractions  whose  denominators  lie  in 
the  same  table  of  multiplication  as  ^,  J,  f ,  yV>  ^^-  ^  simple 
geometrical  figure  will  soon  show  him  that  |  =  J  =  j*  =  ^,  &c.,  and 
he  will  readily  adapt  this  to  other  numbers.  In  this  way  a 
valuable  intuition  into  the  nature  of  fractions  is  obtained,  which 
has  time  to  be  thoroughly  digested,  and  therefore  infallibly 
grasped  as  a  preparation  for  the  later  stage  of  unfathoming  the 
mysteries  of  vulgar  fractions.  Nor  will  the  mysteries  be  long 
undiscovered,  for  any  child  of  intelligence,  to  whom  the  nature 
of  a  fraction  has  been  properly  explained,  will  dispose  with  so- 
called  rules  and  work  out  his  results  by  the  light  of  his  intelligence. 

Jt  is  important  to  emphasise  that  the  simplification  of  com- 
pound and  complex  fractions  nnist  be  uniformly  progressive,  that 
IS  to  say  each  part  nnist  be  advanced  one  sta^e  in  ench  successive 
line,  until  all  are  alike  homogeneous,  either  m  terms  or  factors. 

N.B. — The  whole  question  niitst  be  set  down  and  attacked 
at  once ;  it  is  bad  method  to  work  by  instalments ;  whenever 
possible,  the  sign  of  equality  should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  paper, 
the  question  on  the  left,  and  each  successive  stage  of  the  solution 
on  the  right  in  column.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  all  calcula- 
tion that  cannot  be  made  in  the  head  snould  be  shown  on  the 
actual  paper ;  rough  work  on  stray  papers  should  never  be  allowed. 
For  teaching  purposes  the  rougli  work  is  equally  valuable  with 
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the  final  results,  for  it  gives  the  te^icher  an  insight  into  the  course 
of  reasoning  that  the  pupil  has  adopted. 

Decirrud  Fracflonfi. — A  good  explanation  of  the  law  that 
governs  our  general  scale  of  notation  will  simplify  matters 
considerably,  and  in  few  cases  will  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
realising  that  the  same  decimal  system  that  is  used  in  the 
formation  of  whole  numbers  is  naturally  and  simply  extended 
below  unity  to  represent  tractions.  Taking  the  units  figure  as  the 
starting  point,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  tens  and  tenths,  and 
hundreds  and  hundredths,  &c.,  run  in  pairs,  eciuidistant  on  either 
side  of  the  units  figure,  the  decimal  point  marking  the  division 
between  whole  numbers  nnd  fractions.  The  imporUnce  of  local 
value  in  a  clear  understanding  of  decimal  fractions  cannni,  be  too 
strongly  urged.  If-  once  thoroughly  made  clear,  the  decimal 
point,  mstead  of  being,  as  it  too  fretjuently  is  made,  a  hete  noii\ 
IS  a  veritable  friend,  and  any  ditiioulty  in  division  is  once  and 
for  ever  dispelled. 

Interest,  discount,  percentages,  profit  and  loss,  stocks,  and 
all  the  host  of  so-called  rules,  (why  "rules"  ?)  are  completelv 
brought  within  the  roach  of  an  average  intelligence  by  a  thorougli 
explanation  of  the  definitions  that  give  rise  to  the  names, 
and  it  is  not  only  needless,  but  destructive  of  thinking  power  to 
teach  these  as  hard  and  fiust  rub^s.  The  api)li(  ation  ot  reasoning 
bv  unitary  method  to  the  definitions  will  always  provide  the 
shortest  and  the  easiest  method  of  ascertaining  the  answers, 
one  too  that  must  be  uiKb^rstood  because  it  is  the  outcome  of  a 
logical  train  of  thought.  One  need  not  empluusise  this,  because 
it  will  be  manifest  to  all  teachers  that  whatever  can  be  attained 
by  reasoning  faculties  must  be  indelibly  fixed  on  the  mind,  while 
all  that  is  acquired  by  memor}'  will  just  as  inevitably  be  an 
unrehable  quantity. 

There  remain  only  problems  of  time  and  work,  and  those 
cannot  be  classified  under  a  definite  name.  These  are  of  gi-eat 
value,  as  inducing  independent  thought ;  and  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  between  units  of  velocity,  time  and  space 
will  be  required.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  presents  no  difficulty, 
and  is  easily  acquired  by  a  short  l)la<^kboaru  demonstration. 

As  a  general  axiom  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  dispense  with  blackboard  teaching.  In  fact  the  more  the 
blackboard  is  used  the  better,  and  one  can  almost  estimate  the 
value  of  a  teticher  by  the  (]uantity  of  chalk  he  uses.  Nor  must 
the  work  be  done  entirely  by  the  teacher ;  each  pupil  should  bo 
encouraged  to  do  the  successive  lines  of  work,  sometimes  entirely, 
sometimes  in  turn  with  others,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  after  a  demon- 
stration to  call  upon  one  or  more  members  of  the  fonn  to 
reproduce  it  on  the  board  so  as  to  ensure  a  through  grasp  of  the 
problem. 

Algebra. 

The  quantity  of  algebra  that  may  be  attempted  with  advan- 
tage by  boys  of  preparatory  age  is  not  quite  agreed  upon.  Some 
would  wish  to  include  indices,  surds,  and  everythin]^  to 
quadratic  equations  (inclusive) ;  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
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better  to  omit  all  work  involving  thr  second  pnw^T  of  ,r,  so  as  to 
devote  more  time  to  simplifications,  harder  fkct4>rs,  and  c>quatioii 
problems.  There  is  umch  to  be  saifl  on  lx>th  f^ides,  but  takin^jf 
into  consideration  the  additional  subjects  in  the  shape  of 
hifit/orj',  geography,  and  divinity  now  imposed  on  candidates  for 
public  school  entrance,  the  writ^^r  is  quite  f*oTiti<lcnt  that  more 
sound  work  can  be  done  hy  lim  itingequatioji?*,  &t;.j  to  the  first  power 
afx,  granted  always  that  in  Epeein]  eases  the  range  can  l>e  ext^^nded 
to  meet  the  special  e^tso.  Though  llicrc  may  not  t>e  examina- 
tions on  the  additional  work,  yet  no  one  would  keep  a  boy 
within  the  ordinary  boimds  on  that  account.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  a  more  advanced  cuorse  in  the  ejise  of  any  bt*yg  ca|>alile  nt' 
profitiJig  by  it  would  load  t<j  greater  fainllty  in  attacking  more 
element4iry  work Jnit  to  the  genenil  lienl  it  vv onkl  be  detrimental  in 
producing  a  rate  of  progression  more^  rapid  than  they  rouhi  adopt 
with  benefit.  Some  hoys  of  thirteen  will  easily  reach  and  master  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  it  is  not  wise 
to  legislate  for  exceptional  eases.  T)iey  got  their  advantage  in 
being  placed  in  a  higher  divif^ion  on  entering  their  public  school 
and  in  scholarship  examinations  the  style  of  the  more  advanced 
mathematician  will  in  all  probability  iittract  attention,  even  in  a 
more  elementary  examinaition. 

There  is  no  royal  rood  to  algebra.  There  is  at  first  a  certain 
amount  of  did n ess  and  drudgery  io  he  got  through  l:jefi>re  the 
joys  of  lighter  work  cim  he  rr^aidietl,  hut  it  must  tie  ill  ways  borne 
in  mind  that  factoids  are  of  the  uMiiost  importani-e,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  boy  too  titmtliar  with  them  in  e\  ery  fornix 
Factors,  identities  ancf  siniplifiimtions  are  the  backlK>ne  of 
Algebra,  as  every  teacher  will  agi^ee,  Kquations  and  eqiiatioD 
problems  are  another  and  scarcely  less  important  point,  and  these 
should  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  fisked,  at  what  age  should  algebra  be 
commenced  ?  Well,  the  answer  cannot  be  given  quite  in  this 
form ;  there  is  no  special  age,  any  more  than  there  is  a  special 
age  lor  beginning  Greek  Eaen  should  bo  begun  as  soon  as  the  \Mjy 
is  rea*ly,  and  the'  sooner  the  better.  Any  boy  that  has  gone 
through  an  elementary  course  of  vulgar  fractions  should  iK*giii 
algebra  at  once  and  he  will  find  no  dilficulty.  It  will  he  a  year 
before  he  has  got  beyond  the  rudiments,  by  which  time  he  will 
have  made  a  considerable  advance  in  his  arithmetic ;  but  it  will 
be  a  year's  gain,  and  one  that  if  deferred  can  never  be  made  up. 

It  is  only  necessary  t<)  add  that  as  in  the  elementary 
arithmetic  it  was  advised  to  accustom  tlio  begumer  to  easy 
fractions,  so  in  the  four  simple  rides  of  algebra  it  is  also  of 
advantage  to  introduce  fractional  coefficients  and  indices,  and  to 
vary  the  form  of  questions  in  division,  so  that  there  may  be 
occxisional  remainders.  It  is  un^nse  to  graft  the  idea  into  a 
child  s  mind  that  all  divisions  must  necessarily  come  out  exactly. 
In  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  questions  oecumng'  in  actual  practice 
do  not  come  out  exactly,  and  the  notion  that  a  sum  must  be  wrong 
becAuse  there  happens  to  bXr  a  remaind<:*r  is  better  aroided  in 
iota. 
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It  is  a  ^*>c3d  pkn  after  one  rerriis  algebra  Itt  altera  rite  arith- 
111 e tic  and  algel>m  in  successive  weeks.  In  this  way  a  more 
siit»8tautial  arlvan^'e  can  Ijc  niiido'  than  by  alternating  tho 
le«s<jns,  and  bojf^  feel  that  they  are  making  gofKl  progi'ess. 

ErcuD. 
As  soon  as  a  boy  is  old  enough  to  read  easily,  and  to  grasp,  of 
course  with  a  reasonable  amount  uf  explanation,  the  definitions 
of  Euclid,  he  should  make  n  hepnning.  Euelid,  as  laught  in  the 
present  day,  is  no  longer  the  grim  buglfear  that  it  was  a  generation 
ag*.i.  It  can  be  made,  and  shouhl  he  made,  a  very  interesting 
stibjeet,  and  one  which  little  boys  like  itinnensL^ly.  From  the 
very  outset,  ensy  problems  can  be  attempted,  and  many  of  the 
dehnitions  will  suggest  them  Xjo  the  t-eacher.  The  very  first  defini- 
tion stipplies  a  mine  of  material  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
those  that  follow  it  immetliatoly;  and  there  are  plenty  ujore  that 
will  suggest  tliemselvcs,  stiehas  tlie  cons  true  tion  of  two  equilateral 
or  isosceles  triangles  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  base,  or  a 
square  with  hinged  corners,  producing  a  rhombus,  which  should 
be  ]>roved  as  a  projwsition  from  the  definition  of  n  circle.  The 
first  prnposition  may  here  be  asked  as  a  pn>blem.  The  axioms 
give  also  much  opportunity  for  example  and  thought,  and  the 
eightlt  can  bo  made  eminentl>^  easy  by  the  explanation  of 
er J ual i ty  by  sujx^r j>osi tion,  * 

I'ersonally  I  alwaA\s  proceetl  at  once  to  the  fourth  proposition, 
nud  it  IS  seldom  that  there  is  any  dilhculty  to  \m  eui^oiuitered. 
Pro  hi  cms  should  be  worked  at  once  uj^m  this,  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  elemenUiry  propositions,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  should 
be  the  practice  to  work  problems  on  every  proposition  as  it  is 
done.  As  soon  as  a  boy  can  solve  an  easy  prol)lem  for  himself, 
and  it  is  not  a  long  period  ot  waiting,  he  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  understanding,  and  therefore  remembermg,  any  proposition, 
antl  the  rest  of  the  course  of  geometrical  tmining  is  simply  a 
question  of  time. 

In  consec^uence  of  the  large  nuniber  (jf  proljlruis  that  must  be 
worked,  if  success  is  to  be  achieved,  tlie  first  book  takes  rather  a 
long  time  in  proportion  to  those  that  follow,  but  it  is  not  time 
wasted.  It  is  lietter  to  confine  a  first  eour^^e  to  quite  simple 
problems,  and  to  leave  the  more  difficult  to  a  second,  or  even  a 
third  course  nf  reading. 

Experienee  shows  that  in  a  first  term  a  class  of  six  or  eight  boys 
cjin  easily  leaiTi  thoroughly  about  six  or  eight  propositions,  as  well 
as  the  definitions,  axioms  and  postulates.  It  is  well  not  to  attempt 
too  many,  as  the  demonstrations  must  be  carefully  and  exactly 

^mastered — ^and  as  has  been  said  above  a  large  mmihcT  of  riders 
lUSt  also  be  done.     During  the  next  term  it  is  not.  jiossible  to 
jctermine  any  rigirl  limit,  for  it  is  now  that  the  more  mathe- 

'malically  dispost'd  will  leave  the  avemge  Ijoy  Ijehind.     In  fifteen 
minutes  prepa ration  one  boy  will  easily  do  two  or  even  three  new 

^projjositions,  others  will  find  one  as  niucn  as  they  Ciin  do  thoroughly, 

*-  Jailer  suggiestic^  oil  the  '*  Ti^cHug  of  ElemoEtary  Eaclid "  will  bo 
immA  in  &  pa  par  contributed  by  the  writer  to  the  Preparatory  Schools* 
fiavm&t  March,  1S97. 
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hnt  if  it  m  borne  in  mind  that,  every  proposition  succosafully  gi'asped 

is  a  step  on  tlie  ladder,  and  that  no  steps  are  of  any  use  .it  tho  t^p 
if  intermediate  steps  are  unsoiinit  real  pro^^resf*  will  be  made,  oven 
thouj^rh  slow  iind  stonty. 

The  ermnciittiong  and  eurtdlaries  shouid  ttlwayn  be  thoroughly 
leirnod  by  heirt,  and  clearly  imdei^^tood,  for  it  is  these  that 
roustitute  thvr  directions  for  the  w\y,  so  to  spt^ak,  and  they  are 
besides  the  onlvpurtK  of  the  boakv\^ork  that  are  quoted  in  snb- 
seqiient  propositions. 

Tht!  amount  of  Kuelid  that  can  bR  learned  np  to  the  litnit  of 
prepiLrjitory  agt3  duiienflH  entirely  on  the  individuab  With  the 
majority  threti  banks  form  an  amonnt  that  t-aii  generally  he 
maiiJifjed,  while  tin*  nion?  malhi*mfUit'ally  flispusefl  will  add  tho 
fourth  iiTid  six  lb  1  Kinks  withmit  nun  h  t  rouble  in  the  sjinie  time. 
Tt  is  II.  ;^<>od  pr/n-tiei*  to  work  the  gretit^T  part  of  the  fnirth  hook 
as  problems,  and  this  is  eertaiinly  true  of  the  first  half  of 
the  book.  A  knowled^o  of  the  opening  proposiitiouK  of  the 
sixth  Ifook  ^ivos  a  j^eomi^t  riral  interpretation  of  ordinary  propor- 
tion til  wb^t^h.  in  ana!ytii:al  turm,  by  this  timi^  the  bny  is  well 
ai'eiistoined  io  b*»tli  aritlun**lic  iind  .dgel»ra.  Twu  lessons  wi.H^kly 
fif  50  ruiniiLes  or  fate  hMiir  will  hr  ample  (or  ensuring  a  goiHt 
knowledj^e.  In  this  will  br  iiirhirbMl  preparation  by  IjeL^inners,  hut 
in  the  tams^  of  more  adv'aiiet'd  bovs,  an  ailowance  of  tifteen  miToik^s 
twiee  a  week  in  preimration  will  he  of  grtuit  value.  Propositi onn 
should  bo  writren  cint  neatly,  all  ixtferenees  put  in  the  right  hand 
margin,  and  the  wonling  of  the  text  insisUnl  upon. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  the  sobition  of  complieAted 
probleins ;  ejisy  work  alone  is  snited  to  minds  of  this  age,  Fn  this 
w^ay  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  unduly  limiting, 
as  some  would  limit,  the  number  of  Iwoks  to  be  read,  for  even 
though  the  time  that  would  ensure  a  good  eleraeiiUr}*  knowledge 
of  six  btioks  lie  devoted  to  three  hooks  only,  there  remains  the 
incontestable  fact  that  pruhlrms  are  liuiiterrto  those  8uit4dile  to 
tiw  ago.  Too  flitfieult  problems  defeat  their  objeet ;  and  in  a  recent 
seholarship  exauiination,  whore  the  eandidates,  who  expected,  as 
usual,  six  hooks,  wx>re  confined  to  three  without  notief\  the 
differentiation  of  the  bc^tter  mn tliom/Uieians  was  almost  defeated 
by  the  fact  that  the  iui-reased  ditHeuIty  of  the  problems  tended  to 
reduce  all  to  the  same  level. 

To  sum  un.  cpiality  rather  than  quantity  is  the  essential  of  good 
teaching.  Trie  aim  shotdd  lie  to  d**velop  thinking  power,  ana  this 
is  best  attained  by  ciirefid  explanation  being  followe^l  by  plenty 
of  practical  examples,  varief!  as  nmeh  as  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  will  peimit.  Allow  no  hard  and  fast  rules;  let  method 
depend  entirely  on  the  interpreuuion  tliat  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
detinitions ;  eultivate  style,  and  the  result  will  bo  the  development 
of  a  really  mathematical  mind,  as  opposed  to  a  memory  In&t  is 
likely  to  be  treacherons  in  the  honrotne^d, 

C.  G.  Au.xm. 
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Of  late  yeai-s  much  has  been  written  and  said  in  favour  of  the 
more  extensive  teaching  of  scientific  subjects.  And  to  such  an 
extent  has  this  been  the  case  that  some  of  the  advocates  of 
science  teaching  appear  to  regard  a  boy,  educated  wholly  on 
these  lines,  ana  illiterate  in  every  other  way,  as  a  desirable 
product. 

But  the  reaction  from  this  early  specialisiition  is  sufficiently 
strong,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  counteract  the  over-zealous 
advocacy ;  and  in  connection  with  Prepfiratorv  Schools  there  is 
probably  no  danger  of  its  occurrence.  In  their  case  a  more 
general  education  is  the  object,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  a 
small  boy  being  induced  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  to  science 
as  to  interfere  with  his  general  education. 

In  Public  Schools  the  teaching  of  science  has  only  recently 
begun  to  take  reasonable  shape,  and  ceased  to  be  a  series  of 
fireworks,  or  isolated  physical  phenomena,  presented  in  a  ciisual 
and  indigestible  manner  to  tne  pupil :  while  there  has  been  so 
little  of  it  in  Pre|mratorv'  Schools  that  its  jmst  and  present  state 
in  these  institutions  does  not  require  any  long  exposition. 

Nevertheless,  now  that  the  large  lunnher  of  subjects  included 
under  the  head  of  Science  are  more  reasonably  taught  to  elder 
boys  and  others,  there  has  arisen  a  fairly  widespread  feeling, 
amongst  both  parents  and  schoolmasters,  that  some  elementiiry 
information  on  scientific  subjects  should  be  given  to  boys  whilst 
still  at  Preparatory  Schools,  and  that  these  subjects  aftbrd 
valuable  material  for  educating  the  iriindsof  su(jh  boys.  To  their 
credit  be  it  said.  Board  Schools  and  (lirls'  Schools  have  for  some- 
time realised  this  fact,  and  in  many  of  them  scientific  subjects 
find  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

In  Preparatory  Schools  the  result  of  this  iiu;lination  has  been 
that  several  tentative  efforts  in  scientific  instruction  have  been 
made,  and  are  still  in  progress  at  many  of  them,  though  nothing 
approaching  the  systematic  '*  nature-study "  of  the  young 
American  has  as  yet  been  achieved. 

The  following  short  account  seems  to  represent  the  various 
schemes  at  present  in  force,  and,  as  will  bo  seen,  they  ap[)ear  to 
afford  possil:)ilities  of  much  success  with  a  slight  amoinit  of 
direction  and  co-onlinuticm. 

The  practice  which  has  found  most  favour  is  probably  the 
occasional  lecture.  Either  our  nf  \ho  staff  or  a  stranger  gives  a 
Wtiire,  with  or  without  lanh-m  slides,  cn\  some  more  or  less 
stMentific  subject. 
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but  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  every  proposition  successfully  grasped 
is  a  step  on  the  ladder,  and  that  no  steps  are  of  any  use  at  the  top 
if  intermediate  steps  are  unsound,  real  progress  will  be  made,  even 
though  slow  and  steady. 

The  enunciations  and  corollaries  should  always  be  thoroughly 
learned  by  heart,  and  clearly  understood,  for  it  is  these  that 
constitute  the  directions  for  the  way,  so  to  speak,  and  they  are 
besides  the  only  parts  of  the  book  work  that  are  quoted  in  sub- 
semiont  propositions. 

The  amount  of  Euclid  that  can  be  learned  up  to  the  limit  of 
preparatory  age  depends  entirely  on  the  individual.  With  the 
majority  three  books  form  an  amount  that  can  generally  be 
managed,  while  the  more  mathematically  disposed  will  add  the 
fourth  and  sixth  books  without  much  trouble  in  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  work  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  book 
as  problems,  and  this  is  cerUiinly  true  of  the  lirst  half  of 
the  book.  A  knowledge  of  the  opening  propositions  of  the 
sixth  book  ^ivos  a  geometrical  interpretation  of  ordinary  propor- 
tion to  which,  in  analytical  form,  by  this  time  the  boy  is  well 
accustomed  in  both  arithmetic  and  algebra.  Two  lessons  weekly 
of  50  minutes  or  one  hour  will  be  ample  for  ensuring  a  good 
knowledge.  In  this  will  bo  included  preparation  by  beginners,  but 
in  the  case  of  more  advanced  bovs,  an  allowance  of  fifteen  minutes 
twice  a  week  in  preparation  will  be  of  great  value.  Propositions 
should  be  written  out  neatly,  all  references  put  in  the  right  hand 
margin,  and  the  wording  of  the  text  insisted  upon. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  the  solution  of  complicated 
problems ;  easy  work  alone  is  suited  to  minds  of  this  age.  In  this 
way  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  unduly  limiting, 
as  some  would  limit,  the  number  of  books  to  be  react,  for  even 
though  the  time  that  would  ensure  a  good  elementary  knowledge 
of  six  books  be  devoted  to  three  books  only,  there  remains  the 
incontestable  fact  that  problems  are  limited  to  those  suitable  to 
tl^iB  age.  Too  difficult  problems  defeat  their  object ;  and  in  a  recent 
scholarship  examination,  where  the  candidates,  who  expected,  as 
usual,  six  books,  were  confined  to  three  without  notice,  the 
differentiation  of  the  better  mathematicians  was  almost  defeated 
by  the  fact  that  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  problems  tended  to 
reduce  all  to  the  same  level. 

Conclusion. 

To  sum  up,  quality  rather  than  quantity  is  the  essential  of  good 
teaching.  Tne  aim  should  bo  to  develop  thinking  power,  and  this 
is  best  attained  by  careful  explanation  being  followed  by  plenty 
of  practical  examples,  varied  as  nnich  as  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  will  permit.  Allow  no  hard  and  fast  rules ;  let  method 
dej)end  entirely  on  the  interpretation  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
definitions ;  cultivate  style,  and  the  result  will  bo  the  development 
of  a  really  mathematical  mind,  as  opposed  to  a  memory  that  is 
likely  to  oe  treacherous  in  the  hour  of  need. 

C.  G.  Allum, 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


Of  late  years  much  has  b(^en  written  and  Siiid  in  favour  of  the 
more  extensive  teaching  of  scientific  subjects.  And  to  such  an 
extent  has  this  been  the  case  that  some  of  the  advocates  of 
science  teaching  appear  to  regard  a  boy,  educated  wholly  on 
these  lines,  ana  illiterate  in  every  other  way,  as  a  desirable 
product. 

But  the  reaction  from  this  early  special isiiti on  is  sufficiently 
strong,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  countemct  the  over-zealous 
advocacy ;  and  in  connection  with  Preparatorv  Schools  there  is 
probably  no  danger  of  its  occurrence.  In  their  case  a  more 
general  education  is  the  object,  and  there  is  Uttle  prospect  of  a 
small  boy  being  induced  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  to  science 
as  to  interfere  with  his  general  education. 

In  Public  Schools  the  teaching  of  science  lias  only  recently 
begun  to  take  reasonable  shape,  and  ceased  to  be  a  series  of 
fireworks,  or  isolated  physical  phenomena,  presented  in  a  casual 
and  indigestible  manner  to  the  pupil ;  while  there  has  been  so 
little  of  it  in  Preparatory  Schools  tliat  its  past  and  present  state 
in  these  institutions  does  not  nxiuire  any  long  exposition. 

Nevertheless,  now  that  the  laixe  lunnber  of  subjects  included 
under  the  head  of  Science  aw.  more  reasonably  taught  to  elder 
boys  and  others,  there  has  arisen  a  fairly  widespread  feeling, 
amongst  both  parents  and  schoolmasters,  that  some  elemenUiry 
information  on  scientiti(i  subjects  should  be  given  to  boys  whilst 
still  at  Prepariitory  Schools,  and  that  these  subjects  aft'ord 
valuable  material  for  educating  the  minds  of  such  boys.  To  their 
credit  be  it  said,  Board  Schools  and  (lirls*  Schools  have  for  some- 
time realised  this  fact,  and  in  many  of  them  scientific  subjects 
find  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

In  Preparatory  Schools  the  result  of  this  inclination  has  been 
that  several  tentative  eflbrts  in  scientific  instructicm  have  been 


made,  and  are  still  in  progress  at  many  of  them,  though  nothing 
approaching  the  systematic  "nature-study"  of  the  young 
American  has  as  yet  b(*en  adiieved. 

The  following  short  account  seems  to  represent  the  various 
schemes  at  present  in  fon.e,  and,  as  will  ho  seen,  they  appear  to 
afford  possunhties  of  nnich  success  with  a  slight  amount  f)f 
direction  and  co-oixlination. 

The  practice  whidi  has  found  most  favour  is  probably  the 
occasional  lecture.  Either  one  of  the  staff  or  a  stranger  gives  a 
Iwture.  with  or  without  lantejii  slides,  on  some  more  or  less 
scientific  subject. 
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but  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  every  proposition  successfully  grasped 
is  a  step  on  the  ladder,  and  that  no  steps  are  of  any  use  at  the  top 
if  intermediate  steps  are  unsound,  real  progress  will  be  made,  even 
though  slow  and  steady. 

The  enunciations  and  corollaries  should  always  be  thoroughly 
learned  by  heart,  and  clearly  understood,  for  it  is  these  that 
constitute  the  directions  for  the  way,  so  to  speak,  and  they  are 
besides  the  only  parts  of  the  bookwork  that  are  quoted  in  sub- 
seqiient  propositions. 

The  amount  of  Euclid  that  can  be  learned  up  to  the  limit  of 
preparatory  age  depends  entirely  on  the  individual.  With  the 
majority  three  books  form  an  amount  that  can  generally  be 
managed,  while  the  more  mathematically  disposed  will  add  the 
fourth  and  sixth  books  without  much  trouble  in  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  work  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  book 
as  problems,  and  this  is  certainly  true  of  the  iirst  half  of 
the  book.  A  knowledge  of  the  opening  propositions  of  the 
sixth  book  ^ivos  a  geometrical  interpretation  of  ordinary  propor- 
tion to  which,  in  analytical  form,  by  this  time  the  boy  is  well 
accustomed  in  both  arithmetic  and  algebra.  Two  lessons  weekly 
of  50  minutes  or  one  hour  will  be  ample  for  ensuring  a  gooS 
knowledge.  In  this  will  i)e  iiu^luded  preparation  by  beginners,  but 
in  the  ciise  of  more  advanced  bovs,  an  allowance  of  fifteen  minutes 
twice  a  week  in  preparation  will  be  of  great  value.  Propositions 
should  be  written  out  neiitlv,  all  references  put  in  the  right  hand 
margin,  and  the  wording  of  the  text  insisted  upon. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  the  solution  of  complicated 
problems ;  easy  work  alone  is  suited  to  minds  of  this  age.  In  this 
way  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  undulv  limiting, 
as  some  would  limit,  the  number  of  books  to  be  reau,  for  even 
though  the  time  that  would  ensure  a  good  elementary  knowledge 
of  six  books  be  devoted  to  three-  books  only,  there  remains  the 
incontestable  fact  that  problems  are  limited  to  those  suitable  to 
thjB  age.  Too  ditficult  problems  defeat  their  object ;  and  in  a  recent 
scholarship  examination,  where  the  candidates,  who  expected,  as 
usual,  six  books,  were  confined  to  three  without  notice,  the 
differentiation  of  the  better  mathematicians  was  almost  defeated 
by  the  fact  that  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  problems  tended  to 
reduce  all  to  the  same  level. 

CONCLITSION. 

To  sum  UT),  quality  rather  than  quantity  is  the  essential  of  good 
teaching.  The  aim  should  be  to  develop  thinking  power,  and  this 
is  best  attained  by  careful  explanation  being  followed  by  plenty 
of  practical  examples,  varied  as  much  as  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  will  permit.  Allow  no  hard  and  fast  rules ;  let  method 
depend  entirely  on  the  interpretation  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
definitions ;  cultivate  style,  and  the  result  will  be  the  development 
of  a  really  mathematical  mind,  as  opposed  to  a  memory  that  is 
likely  to  be  treacherous  in  the  hour  of  need. 

.     C.  G.  Allum, 
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Of  late  yeai-s  much  has  been  written  and  sjiid  in  favour  of  the 
more  extensive  teaching  of  scientific  subjects.  And  to  such  an 
extent  has  this  been  the  case  that  some  of  the  advocates  of 
science  teaching  appear  to  regard  a  boy,  educated  wholly  on 
these  lines,  ana  illiterate  in  every  other  way,  as  a  desirable 
product. 

But  the  reaction  from  this  e^irly  specialisation  is  sufficiently 
strong,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  counteract  the  over-zealoiis 
advocacy ;  and  in  connection  with  Preparator\'  Schools  there  is 
probably  no  danger  of  its  occurrence.  In  their  case  a  more 
general  education  is  the  object,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  a 
small  boy  being  induced  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  to  science 
as  to  interfere  with  his  general  education. 

In  Public  Schools  the  teaching  of  science  has  only  recently 
begun  to  take  reasonable  shape,  and  ceased  to  be  a  series  of 
fireworks,  or  isolated  physical  phenomena,  presented  in  a  casual 
and  indigestible  manner  to  the  pupil ;  while  there  has  been  so 
little  of  it  in  Preparator}'  Schools  tliat  its  ]>iist  and  present  state 
in  these  institutions  does  not  require  any  long  exposition. 

Nevertheless,  now  that  the  Lu^e  lunnher  of  subjects  included 
under  the  head  of  Science  are  more  reasonably  taught  to  elder 
boys  and  others,  there  has  arisen  a  fairly  widespread  feeling, 
amongst  both  parents  and  si^lioolmasters,  that  some  elemenUiry 
information  on  scientific*,  subjects  should  be  given  to  boys  w^hilst 
still  at  Preparatory  Schools,  and  that  these  subjects  afionl 
valuable  material  for  educating  the  minds  of  such  boys.  To  their 
credit  be  it  said,  Board  Schools  and  (J iris'  Schools  have  for  some- 
time realised  this  fact,  and  in  many  of  them  scientific  subjects 
tind  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

In  Preparatory  Schools  the  result  of  this  inclination  has  been 
that  several  tentative  efforts  in  scientific  instruction  have  been 
made,  and  are  still  in  progress  at  many  of  them,  though  nothing 
approaching  the  systematic  '*  nature-study "  of  the  young 
American  mis  as  yet  U'en  achieved. 

The  following  short  account  seems  to  represent  the  various 
schemes  at  present  in  force,  and,  as  will  bo  seen,  they  appear  to 
afford  possunlities  of  much  success  with  a  slight  amount  of 
dinxition  and  co-onlination. 

The  practice  which  has  found  most  favour  is  probably  the 
wcasional  lecture.  Kithcr  one  of  tli(^  statV  or  ji  stranger  gives  a 
lecture,  with  or  without  lantern  slides.  n\\  s(Mne  more  or  less 
R(^ientific  subject. 
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hut  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  every  proposition  successfully  gnusped 
is  a  step  on  the  ladtler,  and  tliat  no  steps  are  of  any  nso  at  tho  top 
if  intermediate  steps  are  unsound,  real  progress  will  1j6  made,  even 
though  slow  and  stejidy. 

The  cnnneiiuions  ancl  corollaries  should  always  ho  thoroughly 
Uiirncd  by  heirt,  anfl  clerirly  nRderst<iod,  for  it  is  these  that 
(constitute  the  directions  for  the  \v:xy,  m  to  speak,  and  they  are 
besides  the  only  parts  of  the  Ijookvvork  that  are  quoted  in  sub- 
seqiient  propositions. 

The  amount  of  Euclid  that  can  he  learned  up  to  the  limit  of 
preimratory  a^ije  de])cnds  entirely  on  the  individuul  With  the 
majority  thret^  bxiks  ftimi  an  aiULKuit  tliat  cun  gencndW  K>e 
manugeil,  winlo  the  more  matheinatii^jxlly  disjKised  will  tulrf  the 
fourth  and  shih  hooks  without  mueh  trouhh>  in  the  siune  time. 
It  is  a  good  praiJtiee  to  w<7rk  the  greater  purt  of  the  fourth  book 
as  problems,  jintl  this  is  eertaiidy  trtie  of  the  tirst  half  of 
the  book.  A  knowleflge  of  the  opening  propositions  of  the 
sixth  book  mwvs  a  geonH^lrinil  interpreUition  of  ordinary  propoT' 
tion  t*)  whifdi,  in  annlyti(vd  f*irm,  by  this  I  imp  I  he  luty  is  well 
aceusMimed  in  both  urithmctio  iuid  algehni.  Two  lessons  weekly 
of  50  mrnules  nr  one  hour  will  hv  ample  for  ensuring  a  good 
knowU'dge.  In  this  will  \)v  intduiled  iiroparation  by  Ijeginners,  hot 
in  the  aiso  of  tuore  adviuin'd  bovs,  an  allowance  id'  fifteen  minute-s 
twice  a  week  in  prei^iirutirm  will  bi^  of  groit  value.  ProjH>sitions 
should  be  written  out  neatly,  ^dl  references  put  in  the  right  haiul 
margin,  and  the  wording  ot  the  text  insistcvd  upon. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  the  soltition  of  complicatod 
problems ;  easy  work  alone  is  suited  to  minds  of  this  age.  In  this 
way  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  is  to  he  gained  by  undtdy  limiting, 
as  som«*  would  limit,  the  nniidjer  of  books  to  bo  refub  for  even 
though  the  time  that  would  ensure  a  good  elementary  knowledge 
of  six  books  lie  devoted  to  throe^  books  only,  there  remains  the 
incontestable  fact  that  prolilenis  are  limited  to  tliose  suitable  lo 
tlie  age.  Too  difti<.H!ll  pn^blems  defeat  their  object ;  antl  in  a  recent 
seholarnhip  exa?  id  nation,  whciH3  the  candidates,  who  expected,  as 
usual,  six  boTiks,  \vere  confined  to  three  without  noti(*e,  the 
difterentiiititin  of  the  better  nmthcmatifiians  was  almost  defeated 
by  the  fact  that  the  in*'reusL^tl  thfliculty  of  the  problems  tended  to 
reduce  all  to  the  same  leveL 


CemeuTsiosf. 

To  sum  up,  quality  rather  than  (piantity  is  the  essential  of  good 
te^iching.  Tlieaim  should  be  to  develop  thinking  power,  and  this 
in  Ivest  attained  by  careful  expbmaiion  l>eing  followed  by  plenty 
of  practicid  examples,  varied  as  much  a.s  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  will  permit.  Allow  no  ha.nl  and  fiist  rules;  let  method 
dojjend  entbely  on  the  interpretiiti<»n  that  is  to  he  placed  on  the 
detinitions ;  cultivate  style,  atid  the  result  will  be  the  development 
of  a  really  mathemuticftl  mind,  as  opposed  to  a  memory  tliat  is 
likely  to  m  treacherous  in  the  hour  ot  need 
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Of  late  yeiirs  much  has  been  written  and  Siiid  in  favour  of  the 
more  extensive  teaching  of  scientific  subjects.  And  to  such  an 
extent  has  this  been  the  case  that  some  of  the  advocates  of 
science  teaching  appear  to  regard  a  boy,  educated  wholly  on 
these  lines,  ana  illiterate  in  every  other  way,  as  a  desirable 
product. 

But  the  reaction  from  this  early  specialisation  is  sufficiently 
strong,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  counteract  the  over-zealous 
advocacy ;  and  in  connection  with  Preparator\'  Schools  there  is 
probably  no  danger  of  its  occurrence.  In  their  case  a  more 
general  education  is  the  object,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  a 
small  boy  l)eing  induced  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  to  science 
as  to  interfere  with  his  general  educiition. 

In  Public  Schools  the  teaching  of  science  has  only  recently 
begun  to  take  reasonable  shape,  and  ceased  to  be  a  scries  of 
fireworks,  or  isolated  physical  phenomena,  presented  in  a  casual 
and  indigestible  manner  to  the  pupil ;  while  there  has  been  so 
little  of  it  in  Preparatory  Schools  tliat  its  ])ast  and  present  state 
in  these  in.stitutions  does  not  require  any  long  exposition. 

Nevertheless,  now  that  the  large  nuinl)or  of  subjects  included 
under  the  head  of  Science  are  more  reasonably  taught  to  elder 
boys  and  others,  there  has  arisen  a  fairly  widespre^id  feeling, 
amongst  both  parents  and  schoolmastei-s,  that  some  elementary 
information  on  scientific  subjects  should  be  given  to  boys  whilst 
still  at  Preparatory  Schools,  and  that  these  subjects  afford 
valuable  material  for  educnting  the  minds  of  such  boys.  To  their 
credit  be  it  said,  Board  Schools  and  Girls'  Schools  have  for  some- 
time realised  this  fjict,  and  in  many  of  them  scientific  subjects 
find  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

In  Preparatory  Schools  the  result  of  this  inclination  has  been 
that  several  tentative  efi'orts  in  scientific  instruction  have  been 
made,  and  are  still  in  progress  at  many  of  them,  though  nothing 
approaching  the  systematic  "nature-study"  of  the  young 
American  hiis  as  yet  been  achieved. 

The  following  short  account  seems  to  represent  the  various 
schemes  at  present  in  force,  and,  as  will  bo  seen,  they  appear  to 
afford  possu)ilities  of  much  success  with  a  slight  amount  of 
direction  and  co-ordination. 

The  practice  which  has  found  most  favour  is  probably  the 
occasional  lectun*.  EitluT  oik^  of  the  sUxfT  or  a  stranger  gives  a 
k>cture,  with  or  without  lantern  slides,  on  some  more  or  less 
S(»ientific  subject. 
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Tlie  noxt  place  is  occupied  by  Botany  of  some  sort — but,  im- 
fortimately,  inere  Systematic  Botany,  consisting  of  the  finding 
and  naming  of  various  floweif>  iind  weeds,  is  the  rule. 

After  these  two  efforts  the  instni€tinn  is  of  an  even  move 
vicarious  nature,  consisting  of  scraps  tacked  on  to  geogi^aphy  or 
some  other  work,  ranging  from  cyclones  and  thennometers  to  the 
distribution  ot  animmB.  Listly,  in  one?  or  two  places  systematic 
attempts  are  made  at  touching  some  g^ven  part  of  Chemical  or 
Physi"ml  Science,  such  as  the  properties  of  Air  or  the  Laws  of 
Heat 

Now,  it  will  bo  seen  that  such  attempts  as  the  above,  in  most 
c^es,  are  singularly  lacking  in  those  essential b  which  are  sup- 
posed to  constitute  good  te-aehing.  There  is  no  unifonnity,  no 
continuity — in  fact,  in  their  nature  they  too  much  resemble  the 
"General  Information''  column  of  the  modem  cheap  news- 
paper. And  yet  some  good  results  have  been  produced,  for  these 
courses  hiive  tended  to  stiuudate  the  mind  and  improve  the 
reasoning  powers  of  those  boys  who  Imve  had  sufficient  ititellect 
to  select  the  good  from  the  ahaoa  (j  He  red  to  them.  So  that  for 
this  reason  alone  one  is  tempted  to  consider  whether  there  aro 
not  claims  for,  and  adv^nt^ges  in,  the  teaching  of  scientific 
subjects  such  as  to  justify  their  inclusion  in  the  currieidum  of 
Preparator}'  Schools. 

^  If  properly  managed,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  scien* 
tifiij  work  tends  to  truly  edumto  the  minds  of  even  quite  young 
hoj^u  Certainly,  their  powei^  of  manipulation  and  drxtiTity  are 
visibly  improved  by  a  small  amount  of  practical  work  entailing 
the  use  of  their  lingers  and  eves. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  latter,  the  difterent^e  between  a  small 
boy*s  powers  of  seeing  the  features  of  some  given  nattjral  object, 
when  ne  has  been  taught  to  use  his  eyes,  and  his  inability  with 
an  untrainetl  eye  to  see  tlu*  same  things,  until  the}'  are  pointefl 
out  to  him,  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 

In  the  same  connection  this  ability  to  see  mom  leads  to  a  wider 
range  of  thoui^^ht  and  a  gi*eater  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
language  for  descriptive  purposes.  Jloreover,  the  powers  ot 
reasonmg  are  given  ftdler  play  in  this  manner  than  in  the 
majority  of  taught  sutjjects,  if  it  be  so  an*anged  that  the  pupil 
hms  to  suggest  explanations  and  tii  arrive  at  conchtsionji  for  him- 
self,  subject  to  the  correction  of  the  ma.sten 

So  that  the  advociate^  of  this  teaching  of  science  would  main- 
tain that  in  the  sum  the  advantages'  of  incrc^iisftl  ptjwurs  of 
observation  and  manual  dexterity  gaincfl  fnmi  it.  just  ify  it  ^is  a 
rouvenient  and  teachable  subject  for  those  euds.  *  Tliis  leads  to 
perhaps  the  most  debatable  nart  of  the  cpicstion,  viz.,  the  subjcels 
to  be  taught  and  the  mcthoris  to  be  employed.  * 

_  Considering  the  various  possibilities  in  turn.  Chemistry,  in 
virtue  of  Its  long-statiding  position,  as  the  subject  most  tau*^htin 
Public  Schools,  naturally  suggests  itself  '  ^ 

But  the  teaehin^of  CHemistry  involves  a  considerabli*  amount  of 
apparatus  anil,  a  room  mnro  c>^lr^s.siHl■^pte;l  totlii^  puqiose,  and  it 
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is  far  too  difficult,  in  any  form  in  which  it  has  been  so  far  sug- 
gested to  teach  it,  for  preparatory  scliool  divisions. 

These  objections  seem  msuperable,  and,  in  addition,  in  the  one 
or  two  cases  where  it  has  been  systematically  tried,  to  the  writer's 
knowledge,  it  resolved  itself  into  qualitiitive  analysis  which, 
though  pretty  and  instructive  to  a  fair  chemist,  is  an  unjustitiable 
waste  of  time  for  a  youn^  boy. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  a  series  of  chemical 
experiments,  of  a  more  or  less  "  firewoi-ks  "  nature,  which  Avill 
entertain  a  small  boy,  and  possibly  to  a  slight  extent  add  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge — for  instance,  a  series  illustrative  of  breathing, 
binning,  and  decay. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  probability  is  that  such  a  course  will 
not,  to  any  true  extent,  educate  a  boy  without  any  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  far  more  likely  to  be  to  him  a 
series  of  isolated  facts,  to  be  learnt  like  so  many  granunar  rules, 
than  a  means  of  impro\dng  and  training  his  powers  of  reasoning 
and  deduction  in  the  manner  which  can  be  eft'ected  with  other 
subjects. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  safe  to  set  small  boys  to  perform  chemical 
experiments  for  themselves,  and  it  seems,  as  wdl  be  insisted  on 
below,  that  scientific  teaching  unaccompanied  by  individual 
practical  work  is  not  of  much  value. 

Finally,  it  becomes  more  evident  eveiy  year  that  the  study  of 
Chemistry  is  far  more  profiUiblc  after  somoelementarvknewledj^o 
of  the  pnysic^l  properties  of  matter  has  been  gaineu ;  and  it  is 
certainly  far  easier  to  tciich  Chemistry  to  boys  having  some  such 
preliminary  knowledge  than  to  those  who  lack  it.  On  all  these 
counts,  then — viz.,  expense,  impossibility  of  practiwd  work,  and 
advantage  of  postponing  its  study,  Chcmistrj^  seems  to  be  an 
unsuitable  subject. 

Physics  naturally  follow ;  and  if  by  this  term  one  means  the 
normal  courses  of  Electricity,  Light^  Sound,  etc.,  then  Physics 
are  as  useless  as  Chemistry  for  the  present  pui*pose.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  includes  under  this  term  instruction  in 
common  sense  and  manipulation,  by  means  of  experiments 
dealing  with  physical  apparatus  and  phenomena,  the  case  is 
entirely  alt  erect 

Since  the  development  of  science  teaching  for  small  boys  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  it  is  not  amiss  to  indicate  what  is 
intended  by  the  above. 

Take  such  a  subject  as  Heat.  As  commonly  taught  from 
text-books  with  a  view  to  examinations,  it  consists  of  formulie  of 
expansibilities,  radiation,  etc.,  and  the  suitability  of  the  subject 
is  not  obvious.  But  limit  the  instruction  to  proof  of  the  effects 
of  heat  and  their  application,  r.gr,  makhig  of  cannon,  tyring  of 
cart-wheels,  laying  ot  railways,  bracing  of  buildings,  bursting  of 
frozen  waterpipes,  etc.,  ana  a  thoroughly  suitable  course,  well 
illustrated  by  experiments,  can  with  a  little  trouble  be  evolved. 
Or  for  the  higher  forms,  the  uses  and  making  of  thermometers, 
of  barometers,  proofs  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  working  of 
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pumps,  and  so  forth,  will  aftbrd  a  groundwork  which  can  be  built 
into  a  course  of  instruction  thoroughly  within  the  grasp  of 
Preparatory  School  boys. 

At  the  same  time  a  series  on  these  lines  can  be  easily  arranged 
so  as  not  to  consist  of  isolated  scraps  of  information,  but  of  a 
continuous  course  in  which  the  pupil  depends  as  much  on  his 
own  brain  as  on  the  information  supplied  to  him.  But  as  in 
the  case  of  Chemistry  these  courses  may  appear  only  to  pro- 
vide lecture  material,  though  of  a  suitable  kind.  So  now  to 
come  to  the  most  vital  point  of  the  whole  subject.  Whether 
the  matter  to  be  taught  be  designated  Physics  or  no  is  of 
little  importance,  but  tne  one  certain  thing  is  that  the  work 
must  be  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature.  This  result  is  slowly 
being  achieved  in  those  Public  Schools  where  the  science  work 
is  under  intelligent  supervision ;  and  it  steadily  becomes  more 
evident  that  even  older  boys  derive  but  little  benefit  from  a 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  science  lecture  unaccompanied  by  practical 
work  of  their  own. 

However  well  the  lecture  may  be  given,  and  however  well 
illustrated  by  experiments,  it  in  no  way  compares  in  value  to 
the  time  spent  by  boys  in  doing  similar  work  themselves.  One 
cannot  overcome  the  ingrained  habit,  acquired  from  Ion?  hours 
spent  in  classical  work,  of  regarding  a  lecture  as  proviaing  an 
isolated  selection  of  facts  and  theories  to  be  remembered. 

The  above,  of  course,  must  not  be  understood  to  detract  from 
the  value  of  lectures  when  accompanied  by  the  pupils'  own 
practical  work.  In  this  case  lectures  afford,  if  not  the  only,  at 
all  events  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  instilling  the  theories 
and  amplifying  the  information  bearing  on  the  work  in  hand ; 
but,  comparatively,  the  lecture  alone  is  far  out-distanced  in 
educational  value  by  the  combination  of  lecture  and  practical 
work.  For  the  abstract  conception  of  the  subject,  gained 
from  lecture  work  alone,  is  lost  when  the  individual  is  per- 
forming his  own  ex{x)rinicnt,  and  finds  the  hundred-and-one 
small  difficulties  to  overcome  in  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
And  although  the  value  of  practical  work  for  elder  boys  in  this 
branch  of  educiition  caimot  be  over-estimated,  it  is  even  of  more 
importance  when  dealing  with  the  younger  mind. 

The  advantage  derived  fioin  the  information  being  conveyed 
in  a  concrete  rather  than  an  abstract  form,  the  gain  m  manual 
dexterity  and  in  accniracy  of  observation  are  so  self-evident  at 
the  end  of  a  temi's  trial  as  to  fully  rewanl  the  extra  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble  in  arriving  at  the  result. 

Now  this  plea  for  practical  work  may  conjure  up  such 
alarming  ideas  of  laboratories,  apparatus,  and  so  forth,  as  to 
seem  to  forbid  it  out  of  hand. 

But  this  alarm,  if  it  exists,  is  wholly  unwarranted.  It  is, 
like  most  of  the  objections  raised  to  starting  scientific  work, 
the  result  of  approaching  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  wholly  classical  education  and  witliout 
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knowledge  of  the  methods  and  fonn  of  instruction  in  science 
necessary  for  small  boys. 

As  above  pointed  out,  Chemistry  is  unsuitable  for  the  i^ur- 
pose  in  hand,  especially  as  no  intelligent  work  at  this  subject 
IS  possible  without  some  previous  physical  training.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  a  name  for  the  physical  subjects  which  should 
be  taught  in  Preparatoiy  ScIk^oIs,  but  '' Kindci-gart on  Physics" 
might  do.  At  all  events  they  would  bo  so  termed  in  dcrip.ion. 
So  the  name  may  as  well  be  forest4Ulcd. 

This  preliminaryinstruction  should  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
making  of  simple  measurement's.  With  a  balance,  a  few  yard- 
measures,  some  Ciirdboard,  scissors,  calipei's,  tiipe,  and  so  forth, 
the  class-room  can  be  fully  equipped  as  a  laboratory  for  this 
pm^ose.  At  the  same  time  not  merely  linear  measurement 
must  be  understood,  but  complete  measurement  of  physical 
properties.  This  is  not  the  place  to  suggest  a  detailed  course, 
but  the  main  idea,  kept  throughout,  nuiat  be  that  the  pupil  is 
learning  to  measure  in  a  concrete  manner.  Any  mathematical 
master  well  knows  how  a  croncrcte  example  tends  to  help  the 
acquisition  cf  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  young  boy.  If  there  is 
one  who  does  not,  let  him  try  to  teach  a  class  the  value  of  a 
sixteenth  by  figures,  and  another  class  by  cutting  up  a  Cfike  into 
sixteenths,  and  note  the  result.  Or  that  ^  +  J  =  f  by  using  the 
black-board  and  fieniires  rather  than  by  marking  a  cardboard 
rectangle  into  the  desired  fractions,  then  cutting  out  and  adding 
together  the  portions  obtained. 

This  "  Kindergarten  Physics,"  then,  simply  consists  of  elemen- 
tary concrete  mathematics,  the  learning  of  a  measure  by  using 
and  seeing  it,  rather  than  by  hearing  of  it,  with  the  result  that  a 
boy  learns  comparatively  quickly  that  milk  is  not  measured  by 
yards. 

Thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  carefully-prepared  course 
aflfords  most  excellent  material  for  the  teaching  of  elementary 
concrete  mathematics,  and  for  the  education  of  the  powers  of 
observation,  accuracy,  and  dexterity  in  manipulation  of  any  boy 
over  the  age  of  nine. 

To  take  one  more  insUmce,  practical  exercise  in  such  propo- 
sitions as  the  forty-first  and  forty-seventh  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  are  comparatively  easy.  Any  boy  can  measure  and  cut  out 
the  necessary  squares  and  triangles  as  a  practical  exercise,  and 
the  subsequent  understanding  and  learning  of  the  proofs  by  the 
normal  methods  arc  rendered  far  easier.  For  in  this  case  the 
pupil  starts  fully  understanding  what  is  going  to  be  proved,  and 
knowing  from  liis  own  work  that  it  is  tnie ;  while  the  terms 
employed  are  not  mere  combinations  of  letters,  but  have  a 
definite  meaning  and  value  for  him. 

The  results  of  only  forty-five  minutes  a  week  devoted  to  such 
work  are,  to  the  writer's  mind,  so  extraordinarily  effective,  as 
compared  to  results  obtained  in  the  stereotyped  manner,  as  to 
fully  justify  the  time  required. 
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It  may  be  the  novelty,  or  the  sense  of  doing  the  thing  oneself, 
md  not  leaming  it  ill  si  hook  or  from  a  master ;  bnt,  whatever 
the  cause,  the  efft'ct  inchiljiUihly  exists. 

And  the  etteet  is  that  the  Ixiys  arc  keen  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  work — even  talk  about  it  out  of  school — are  anxious  to 
got  on  to  the  next  experiment,  which  ct^m  only  be  accomplished 
by  successfuly  achieving  the  la^t.  Moreover,  for  tbo  greatest 
fool  there  is  always  that  chann  present,  as  m  the  game  of  goll; 
that  improvement  and  success  are  continually  being  experienced. 
Then)  is  no  feeling  of—*'  I  can't  get  on  at  tliis'*;  "  Never  get  a 
iium  right."  in  a  good  series  of  experiments  practice  is  hound 
uUimately  to  produce  the  desired  i^csult,  and  the  present  efilbrt  is 
normally  less  had  than  the  previous  failure. 

In  adflitiiiii  to  the  advantage  of  the  siiunUcity  of  the  apparatus 
there  is  the  fact  that,  l>oing  really  an  "  anhang ''  to  mathematics, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  speeially  qualified  science  master* 

These  courses  are  only  now  in  the  process  of  Ijcing  evolvetl  for  ' 
the  lower  fonus  in  those  Public  Schools  where  the  science  teach- 
ing is  losing  its  archaic:  diameter,  and  practical  work  foiTiis  part 
of  tlio  currieidum  of  everv  hoy  who  leiirns  science.  Consequently 
the  Preparatory  School  blaster  cannot  hope  to  find  a  perfectly 
suitable  text-book  ready  written  for  him. 

Although  cousiclemGte  lioadway  hiis  been  miule  in  America, 
and  moixrrecently  over  here,  it  still  locans  solidly  finding  out  by 
Gxperienee  the  best  course,  i.e^,  the  course  most  adequate  for 
educating  the  particular  hoys  and  suitable  to  the  local  conditions, 
and  this  involves  no  mean  amount  of  painstaking  w^ork.  In 
short,  unless  the  teacher  is  prejuared  to  throw  himseli  thoroughly 
into  the  work  and  overcome  the  difficulties  attendant  on  starling 
a  new  subject,  the  time  i-equired  is  better  employed  at  present. 
Disbelief  m  the  efficacy  of  the  work,  or  disinchnation  to  take 
trouble  w*ith  it,  will  insure  failure  and  throw  discredit  on  a  system 
which  is  ciipahle  of  producing  very  %'aluable  results. 

There  rcmtiin  for  consideration  Biological  Subjects,  in  some 
ways  more  ejisy.  in  others  more  ditlicidt,  to  form  an  opinion 
about.  For  already  in  many  scho*>ls,  in  the  fornx  of  lectures  and 
Colliding  ff^r  the  scliool  museum,  ie,,  a  shelf  in  the  library 
cupboard,  a  groundwork  exists  connected  with  these  subjects. 
In  addition,  the  idea  of  the  teaching  of  science  in  Prepara- 
tor)*  Schools  is  with  many  people  identical  w^ith  the  teaching  of 
Botany,  presumably  becaiise  it  is  already  taught  in  most  girls* 
schools.  In  connection  also  \vith  Biologj^  romes  the  tendency 
of  the  small  hoy  to  furm  collections  of  butterflies,  eggs,  or 
plants. 

The  tact  that  boys  so  collect  these  objects  is  no  doubt  in  the 
fii^st  place  merely  iin  expression  of  that  eagerness  for  possession 
i^xhibitcil  also  in  the  acquiriug  of  slnmps  and  nibs,  culminating 
lator  on  in  the  *imassing  of  china  *md  Imc-a-brac  But  it  also 
shows  that  a  boy*s  mind  considers  there  is  nmie  inteicst  in  the 
living  objects  round  him,  since  they  seem  to  him  siiilahle  for 
the  pui'poscs  of  collection.     But  the  above  condition  of  afliiirs 
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seems  to  contain  very  considerable  possibilities,  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  material  provided  is  not  made  of  more  use,  for  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  little  energy  in  direction  and  superinten- 
dence quite  satisfactory  results  may  be  brought  about. 

Unfortunately,  the  teaching  of  BoUiny  has  hitherto  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  Systematic  work — the  learning  of  a  large 
number  of  names  and  of  certain  rules  by  which  the  plants  found 
may  be  referred  to  their  natural  orders. 

Wow,  when  the  immense  advantages  of  Botany  as  a  teaching 
subject  are  considered,  it  is  extraordinary  that  an  mteresting 
ana  instructive  method  of  using  it  as  such  should  be  a  quite 
modem  proceeding,  and  it  is  to  Germany  that  the  credit  for  this 
demrture  must  be  given. 

For  teaching  purposes  the  Natural  History  of  Plants  affords 
the  best  results,  not  tables  of  classification  and  explanations  of 
long  terms,  but  the  object  and  use  of  each  characteristic  struc- 
ture of  the  plant  under  discussion.  Why  a  chestnut  fruit  is 
prickly  or  a  nettle  stings,  why  some  flowers  are  bright  and  others 
dull,  why  the  bramble  is  thorny  or  a  pea  has  tendrils — in  short, 
the  object  of  the  tremendous  variation  in  structure  found  through- 
out the V^etable  Kingdom,  from  the  Venus  Flv-trap  to  the  folding 
of  a  blade  of  grass.  A  course  of  Botany  on  these  lines  affords  in 
every  way  a  medium  for  scientific  work  of  good  educational  value. 
There  is,  too,  the  additional  advantage  tnat  in  the  case  of  most 
Preparatory  Schools  the  material  for  practical  and  field  work 
grows  all  round  the  building.  Any  plajdng  field  supplies  suffi- 
cient variety  for  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  the  arawing  of 
diagrams  and  examination  of  specimens  in  the  class-room  can 
be  alternated  with  field  classes  to  whatever  extent  appears 
desirable. 

No  other  biological  subject  can  offer  the  same  advantages  as 
Botany  for  teaching  purposes.  In  the  case  of  Animal  Natural 
History  the  living  material  is  never  so  easily,  if  at  all,  obtainable. 
But,  as  above  suggested,  much  more  than  is  at  present  the  case 
might  be  done  by  the  superintendence  of  the  making  of 
coUections. 

Just  as  in  some  schools  the  formation  of  stamp-collections  is 
encouraged  and  used  as  a  means  of  teaching  geography,  in  the 
same  way  a  boy's  powers  of  observation  and  descnption  may  bo 
educatea  by  means  of  his  butterfly,  egg,  or  fossil  collection. 

But  this  collection  must  not  merely  consist  of  sticking  pins 
through  a  certain  number  of  insects  and  fastening  them  in  a  oox 
with  the  name  somewhere  near.  The  educational  part  of  the 
collecting  must  take  the  form  of  some  sort  of  illastrated  diary ; 
and  the  entomologist  must  be  made  to  work  at  his  hobby  from 
the  egg  to  the  imago.  All  such  collections  should  be  made  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  a  Master.  In  some  cases  the 
making  of  collections  might  even  be  insisted  on  as  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

A  boy  who  can  write  a  fair  account  of  the  life  history  of  somo 
butterfly  or  moth,  describing  the  caterpillar,  its  appearance,  food, 
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habits,  moults,  and  so  forth,  has  acquired  certain  powers  of 
observation  and  description  which  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  In  order  l,o  encourage  the  development  of  this  ix)wcr, 
the  preparation  of  ,';uch  an  account  may  be  rqquired  from  all  who 
make  collections,  and  s^xicial  aptitude  m  such  work  recognised  by 
the  award  of  ])rizes. 

Botiinical  collections,  birds,  fossils — in  fiict,  all  the  objects 
included  hi  "  Nature  KStudy,"  may  bo  treated  in  the  same  way. 
And,  although  this  may  seem  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  as 
regards  science-teaching,  the  results  obtainable  are  well  worth 
the  trouble  required,  whilst  incidentally  a  wholly  fresh  interest 
may  be  imparted  to  that  often  dreary  fimction — the  Sunday 
walk. 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  impress  the  value  of  this  form 
of  "  nature-study  "  on  those  to  whom  it  appears  trivial.  But  if  a 
dozen  boys  are  set  down  to  write  such  an  account  as  the  above 
at  the  beginning  of  tenn,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  term,  after 
the  intervening  twelve  weeks'  pnictice  under  supervision  and 
correction,  the  difference  in  the  residts  will  convince  the  most 
sceptical.  Provided  always  that  the  sceptics  are  prepared  to 
allow  that  increased  powers  of  observation,  description,  manipula- 
tion of  delicate  objects,  and  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  Natural 
History  are  of  educational  value. 

Connected  with  this  utilising  of  an  already  existing  habit  for 
educiitional  purposes  comes  the  question  of  the  occasional 
lecture.  Presurrifibly  head-masters  consider  lectures  of  some 
value  in  that  they  arrange  for  them  at  all,  but  if  they  are  of  any 
use  it  is  worth  while  to  make  them  as  useful  as  possible.  The 
present  system,  by  which  there  is  a  lantern  lecture,  and  then 
probably  an  interval  ot  three  or  foiu*  weeks  before  another  on  a 
wholly  different  subject,  is  open  to  improvement. 

Let  it  be  decided  that  in  the  winter  months  lectures — lantern, 
if  possible — shall  replace  evening  prepartion  for  one  night  in  the 
week.  Saturday  is  usually  the  most  convenient.  At  the  same 
time  let  the  nine  or  ten  lectures  so  to  be  given  centre  round 
some  given  subject,  which  involves  taking  the  necessary  trouble 
to  provide  lecturers  on  this  subject. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  a  short  paper  should  be  set  on  the 
previous  lecture,  and  at  the  end  of  term  a  general  paper  on  the 
course.  This  latter  paper  must  have  a  definite  value  in  marks, 
and  not  be  made  farcical  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  normal 
incentives  to  excellence  employed  in  the  ordinary  curriculum. 
Such  a  system  is  already  practised  with  lulvantage  in  the  case 
of  {geography  and  history,  and  can  be  extendeu  to  scientiiic 
subjects  with  satisfactory  results 

In  the  c^se  of '*  nature-study  "  and  lectures,  then,  excellent 
material  for  scientific  teaching  already  exists.  There  is  only  the 
need  of  a  little  supervision,  encouragement,  and  stimulation  from 
the  head-master  for  this  material  to  be  used  as  a  valuable  factor 
in  the  education  of  Preparatory  School  boys. 
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To  sum  up,  so  long  as  the  teaching  of  science  does  not  add  to 
the  curriculum  it  is  necessiiry  that,  in  some  form,  it  should  find  a 
place  in  the  education  of  smaller  boys. 

Development  of  the  powei^s  of  observfition,  manual  dexterity, 
and  descriptive  writing  justities  this  inclusion  more  than  the 
actual  scientific  knowledge  gained.  In  fact,  it  is  but  right  to 
point  out  that  the  work  suggested  will  not  help  a  boy  through 
a  Public  School  entrance  examination,  nor  much  when  he  gets 
to  the  Public  School.  Its  educational  value  is  none  the  less  great. 

However,  in  the  case  of  Mathematics,  a  vaKiable  addition  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  may  be  found  in  a  course  of 
practical  measurement  of  the  physical  properties  of  bodies.  And 
m  all  attempts  at  work  under  tliie  name  of  Science,  work  of  a 
practical  nature  must  be  provided,  if  the  full  educational  value  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Chemistry  is  not  a  suitable  subject,  since  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  dangerous,  liable  to  be  regarde<l  as  isolated  pieces  of 
information,  and  requires  some  previous  knowledge  of  Pnysics. 

Physics  of  a  simpUficd  and  elementary  nature  afford  excellent 
material  for  both  practical  and  lecture  work. 

Amongst  Biological  subjects  Botany  occupies  the  place  of 
Physics,  having  the  further  advantage  of  tlie  material  being 
usually  ready  to  hand,  but  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  special 
knowledge  for  its  proper  teaching. 

More  use  might  be  made  of  lectures  given  at  regular  intervals, 
and  arranged  with  more  regard  to  sequence  of  subject. 

The  stud^  of  Nature  should  be  encouraged,  while  the  formation 
of  "  collections "  should  be  sternly  suppressed,  imless  sufficient 
patience  and  perseverance  are  shown  in  the  observation  of  the 
nabits  and  natural  history  of  the  living  forms  studied.  In  the 
case  of  geological  specimens,  accurate  and  descriptive  accounts 
of  the  object,  and  of  the  locality  where  it  was  obtained,  should  bo 
insisted  upon. 

Finally,  the  above  remarks  and  suggestions  are  made,  more 
with  a  view  to  what  is  rendered  possible  in  the  way  of  Science 
teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools  by  their  present  condition,  than 
as  representing  the  ultimate  "  best  possible."  There  is  the 
danger  that  these  subjects  being  novel,  and  seeming  to  an  older 
mind  of  an  obvious  nature,  may  be  approached  in  a  casual  or 
contemptuous  manner,  as  regards  their  educational  \alue,  by 
junior  members  of  the  staff*.  If  this  is  the  ciLse,  Science- 
teaching  in  such  a  Preparatory  School  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage t<^  the  boys  and  is  far  better  avoided. 

Archer  Vassall 
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Its  Special  Difficulties — Short  Time — No  Classification 
FOR  Drawing— Its  Evils. 

As  we  are  not  to  consider  how  drawing  may  best  be  taught, 
but  how  it  may  best  be  taught  in  Preparatory  Schools,  it  may 
be  well  first  to  consider  what  difficulties  and  Umitations  the 
special  conditions  of  the  case  impose  on  us. 

In  the  first  place,  only  a  short  time  can  be  given  to  it — 
generally  one  short  school  hour  a  week.  This  must  be  con- 
sidered, lest  we  fail  by  attempting  too  much.  Then  the 
Drawing  Master  in  a  Preparatory  School  has  to  deal  with 
classes,  often  largCy  arranged  according  to  proficiency  in 
other  studies  and  with  no  regard  whatever  to  capacity  for 
drawing.  This  last  is  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  satisfactory  teaching  of  drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
In  the  ordinaiy  Art  School  few  students  present  themselves  who 
have  not  somewhat  special  talent  or  incUnation  for  Drawing. 
Each  is  set  to  the  work  he  is  most  needing  or  most  fitted  for. 
His  liking  for  the  work  impels  him  to  do  his  best,  and  by  means 
of  a  staff  of  masters  he  receives  such  attention  and  assistance  as 
he  needs.  We,  in  the  Preparatory  Schools,  have  to  teach  boys 
a  subject  for  which  aptitudes  vary  very  greatly  in  classes  formed 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  these  great  diversities.  As  a 
consequence,  we  do  not  get  the  best  possible  results  horn  any  of 
our  pupils.  Boys  with  fair  drawing  capacity  are  happily  the 
majority,  but  in  all  the  higher  forms  their  progress  is  retarded 
almost  to  the  pace  possible  to  the  dull  ones,  while  the  really 
artistic  boys  are  always  kept  at  work  much  below  their  powers. 

Many  young  boys  with  a  talent  for  drawing  (which  has,  in 
some  cases,  received  considerable  attention  at  home)  enter  a 
school,  naturally  enough,  in  its  lowest  form,  yet  to  keep  them 
long  in  Standard  I.  and  II.  in  drawing  is  like  keeping  them 
at  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  when  they  can  already  write  fairly 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  clever  boys  who  have 
unskilful  fingers  and  but  little  sense  of  form.  If  these  could  be 
left  longer  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  training  in  drawing, 
probably  they  would  get  soundly  grounded  and  start  hopefully. 
As  it  is,  they  get  deservedly  promoted  for  good  work  in  other 
subjects  and  fand  themselves  unwillinglv  confronted  with  the 
greater  drawing  difficulties   of  the  higher  form,  though  they 
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know  they  have  proved  imequnl  to  ihi>Be  of  the  form  they  have 
left.  The  result  is  often  a  hopeless  feeling  that  they  t*t11  never 
he  able  to  draw,  which  sometimes  deepens  into  dislike  for  a 
siihjeet  ill  whieh  they  feel  themselves  conspicuously  back  wait]- 
Jl  will  readily  be  imajifiuL'd  what  a  hinilmuee  sueh  boys  are  to 
the  rest,  of  the  tonii,  and  what  a  tlmm  they  are  in  the  side  of  the 
M  lister. 

It  often  hap|X3ns,  too,  tliat  btjys  of  ten  or  tweh'tt  c<niie  from 
other  Bchof^s  and  go  at  once  into  the  miildleaiid  iijiper  fonns^ 
wh(»  have  previously  dtiiie  little  or  no  drawing*  These  have  If* 
connuenee  ihe  study  iu  Suindard  IW^  vvitli  i>bvious  disiul vantage 
to  thenisc^lres  and  llie  rest  of  the  class. 

The  suggestion  will  pi*obably  oeeur  that,  such  Imys  and 
hackwaitl  lioys,  thouf^h  working  among  more  advancea  boySi 
should  be  given  easier  work,  but  when  the  conditions  of  collective 
teiiehLng(wUieh  I  am  shortly  to  desenl>c)  are  taken  into  aceoiint 
it  %ill  he  seen  how  ditiieiilt,  if  not  iriipossibH  this  is. 


COLLECIIVE   TeaCHINOp 

Large  classes  of  bo^'s  of  varjinja^  capacity  necessitate  what  is 
called  collective  teaching.  In  an  Art  School  each  is  set  to  his 
own  work,  towanls  which  he  has  suffieienl  inclination  to  keep 
liimself  going  satisfaetorily,  witli  tlie  occasional  assistance  of  a 
master.  At  the  Preparatory  School,  if  a  sojmrate  model  w^ere 
placed  Ijefore  each  ooy  in  the  lower  forms,  niany,  if  unaided, 
could  not  make  a  hUu%  few  woidd  make  much  efiort,  and  some 
would  go  \\Tong  at  almost  every  line.  The  small  space  of  time 
the  Master  would  he  able  to  ^vo  to  each  of  the  '10  to  25  liuys 
woidd  be  wholly  iiisutti client  Ui  enable  any  but  the  most  gifted 
of  them  to  produce  a  nuKlerately  satisfactory  result.  This 
diftitnilty  has  led  to  collective  tt^aching.  A  large  flat  copy,  ]»lace<l 
in  \iew  of  the  whole  class,  is  deserilMi^d  by  the  teachei;  who 
directs,  step  by  step,  the  whole  class  in  the  dravring  of  it — 
proViubly  himself  drawing  it  line  by  line  on  the  bl^M;kboard  He 
should  leave  his  rostrum  between  emh  direction,  and  try  to  get 
round  to  each  boy  in  the  class  to  see  that  his  instructions  have 
been  carrietl  out.  With  simple  flat  eopies  he  will,  if  energetic, 
experience  little  difficulty;  except,  perlmps,  in  keeping  cpuet  the 
quick  boys,  who  do  what  be  tells  them  at  once,  and  are  sometimes 
ujioccupied  while  he  is  working  round  the  class,  bringing  on  the 
slower  ones.  In  the  higher  forms  simple  ohject^s  take  tne  plaeo 
of  flat  copies,  and  the  differenee  between  tlie  iK^st  and  worat 
among  the  pupils  is  eontimially  incretising,  as  is  also  the  ditficulty 
in  describing,  directing,  and  ciemonstratmg  the  drawing  of  the 
more  complex  models.  If  the  Master  gives  sei>arate  subjwts  to 
one  or  two  boys,  he  will  tind  it  very  difticult  to  snatch  a  few 
minutes  from  conducting  the  main  body  of  the  class  to  help  the 
separated  pupils.  Those  few  minutes  will  prove  insufticlent  fur 
the  purpose,  and  will  generally  give  an  opportunity  for  idleness 
and  consequent  disorder  in  the  rest  of  the  class. 
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Early   Training   of   Infants. 

By  the  early  training  of  the  eye  and  hand,  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  to  lessen  these  natural  inequalities  which  occasion  so  much 
trouble  in  our  classes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  such  training 
may  well  be  among  the  tirst  a  child  should  receive ;  it  is  so  easy 
to  make  it  a  form  of  play,  and  it  is  the  natural  means  by  which 
a  child  is  taught  to  recognise  and  draw  its  letters.  A  small 
blackboard  and  a  piece  of  chalk  should  be  in  every  nursery, 
for  it  is  easier  for  a  very  small  child  to  control  its  hand  and 
fingers  on  a  large  space  than  on  a  small  one,  and  it  is  better 
that  it  should  stand  to  its  work,  or,  if  sitting,  should  draw  on  an 
upright  board,  than  bend  over  a  slate  or  a  piece  of  paper. 
Straight  lines  connecting  two  dots  (which  should  be  done  by  the 
nurse)  are  easily  made  by  very  youn^  children,  and  great  is  the 
deUght  when  a  few  of  those  lines  are  found  to  form  a  flag.  Eggs, 
too,  of  varying  sizes  and  proportions  are  easily  drawn  and  glee- 
fully whitened  into  resemblance.  In  the  Infant  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten there  arc  great  opportunities  for  valuable  eye  and  hand 
training,  and  those  schools  snould,  by  the  time  the  child  is  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  have  done  a  good  deal  of  the  preliminary  work. 

A    Graduated    Course  —  for    Infant    and    Preparatory 
Scn(K)i^,  Standards  I.-VI. 

We  must  plan  out  our  work  into  stages,  and  the  "  Course  of 
Instruction '  prescribed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in 
its "  Illustrated  Syllabus"  (Evreand  Spottiswoode,  1895), seems  to 
miB  so  carefully  gniduated,  that  I  thinlv  we  cannot  do  better  than 
adopt  its  seven  standanls  as  a  kind  of  fundamental  plan,  to  be 
altered  as  special  circumsUinces  may  suggest.  It  is  also  very 
desirable  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  "  Alternative  Illustrated 
Syllabus"  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  the 
same  time.  This  last  combines  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  Kinder- 
garten with  what  may  be  ciilled  frecarm  dniwing,  and,  from  the 
beginning  and  all  through  the  course,  it  aims  at  giving  the  pupil* 
freedom  and  facility,  ana  at  familiarising  him  witn  the  elemental 
forms  in  all  possible  inversions  and  combinations,  thus  educing 
the  inventive  and  designing  faculties.  It  seems  to  me  specially 
desirable  that  teachers  of  young  children  should  combine  some  of 
the  methods  of  the  "  Alternative  Syllabus  "  in  the  three  lowest 
drawing  classes  with  those  of  the  ordinary  "course"  iv 
Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

The  youngest  may  begin  with  free<irm  drawing  on  slae^^t 
blackboards,  or  blackened  millboards,  of  ellipses  encouraging 
the  hand  to  pass  again  and  again  freely  over  the  same 
curves,  then  slightly  varying  the  forms  of  the  elUpse  as 
suggested  in  the  syihibus.  Freearm  lines  should  be  drawn 
from  dot  to  dot.  In  the  second  stage  pencil  and  pajx>r 
may  be  used  for  the  same  exercises,  and  the  curves  and 
lines  should   be   varied,  inverted,  and  combined    into    simple 
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patteras.  Tliis,  with  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  ruler,  may  suffiee 
for  Standinl  II. ;  but  if  fhilclren  are  kept  long  m  these  stundards 
— as,  if  \\wy  be^in  young  enough,  they  ought  to  be — the  simple 
bnishwork  exereises  of  the  Alternative  Syllabus  would  no  doubt 
be  interesting  anti  profitable.  Tliese,  if  coroiuencefl  in  Standard  IL, 
maybe  contitnud  in  Standard  III.,  but  1  think  they  are  not 
de.sirablc  after  tliiU  st^ige,  a«  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  continiiod 
praetiee  c)f  the  kiM<l  of  brushwork  there  reeonmiendeJ  would  Ik; 
more  likely  to  tbrm  bail  habits  and  to  prixhiee  an  undesirable 
niannensm  than  to  l>o  of  any  after  use  in  painting, 

A  boy  should  have  done' work  etiuivalent  to  that  of  the  first 
and  second  standank  before  he  eome-s  to  the  Preparatory  Schtxil, 
but,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  he  has  not  done  so,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  start  as  low  do^vn  as  Standard  IL  as  just 
described. 

In  Standartl  III.  the  work  should  l»e  prineipally  from  flat 
copies,  similar  to  tbo^e  recommended  l>y  the  Department  in  its 
ordinary^  course  for  this  standard.  They  should,  however,  be 
combineit  with  the  judging  of  angles  and  proportions,  with  simple 
dm  wing  to  scale,  with  tlfctiited  drawing,  elementary  designing, 
and  drawing  from  memory.  The  teacher  may  derive  very 
valuable  assistance  in  these  matters  from  the  workk  of  Mr.  Ablett 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor,  of  niiTuingham.  He  i.s  more  likely  to 
make  these  very  usefid  exercises  Interesting  to  pupils  at  this 
sf  ai^e  than  after  tliey  have  felt  the  importanee  of  drawing  from 
real  ohjeets.  When  that  course  is  entered  upon  (as  it  is  in  the 
next  grade)  there  i.s  so  much  to  be  done  before  the  time  for 
leaving  the  Prepiratory  School  in  training  to  a  preeise  observa- 
tion of  forrtj,  oi  relative  depths  of  tone,  and  in  mastering  su(di 
clerQcntary  perspective  as  will  assist  in  the  tlmwmg  of  simple 
objects,  that  I  think  it  is  desiral>le  to  put  away  the  Alterriiitivo 
Syllabus  at  this  point,  for,  though  it  is  atlmirably  adapted  to 
develop  powers  of  ilesign,  it  abuost  ignores  the  trfliniiig  of  the 
faculties  of  observation  anrl  representation. 

«  I  regard  the  work  up  to  this  stage  as  nio-st  intportant.  When 
it  ha.s  bftcn  eonunencod  early  jukI  been  well  done  it  \Vill  take 
I  nest  of  th<^  dirticuUy  from  the  rest  of  the  tumrse. 

In  the  ne^  st^ige  (anak^gous  to  Stjindurd  1\^)  the  Hat  eoijics 
provided  by  the  l)e|>artment  may  lie  used,  but  in  my  own 
practice  at  this  point  I  have  almost  wholly  superserled  them  liy 
easy  couunon  objects.  These  are  tnuch  ni<a*e  interesting  to  the 
pupils,  who  feet  that  thev  are  now  aetoally  drawing  real  tbltigs 
and  not  from  copies.  There  is,  too,  the  great  advantage  in  our 
too  mixed  classes  that  the  niodol  provides  a  sttalv  in  outline- 
drawing  which  even  t!ie  bat^kvvvii'd  hnys  can  at^hieve,  and  in 
ad<litiou  a  study  in  real  shading  fnr  the  more  advaniserl  imes  at 
the  same  lesson.  The  eagerness  to  shade,  whii-h  seems  almost 
universab  shoulfl  be  used  to  induce  boys  to  take  greater  can,* 
with  the  outline,  a  good  outline  gaining  the  privilege  of  shading 

V\' hether  using  flat  c^-pies  or  simple  ohjeets  it  is  always  well  to 
begin  by  requiring  eaeli  boy  to  estimate,  as  well  as  he  can,  the 
mUm\  meisuremcnt  in  iuebcs  of  ^ne  or  two  of  the  principal 
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dimensions  of  the  model  or  copy,  and  to  write  such  measure- 
ments at  the  top  of  his  paper.  When  this  has  been  done  the 
teacher  should  give  out  the  correct  measurements.  Boys  whose 
estimates  are  not  correct  are  not  to  rub  out  their  figures,  but  to 
strike  the  pencil  through  them  and  write  the  correct  measure- 
ment beneath  it,  that  it  may  remain  a  record  of  their  judgment, 
to  be  considered  if  marks  are  awarded.  If  the  largest  measure- 
ment is  too  large  for  the  paper  another  suitable  one  is  decided 
on  for  the  chief  line,  and  the  rest  are  judged  very  carefully  in 
relation  to  it.  The  great  importance  of  taking  pams  to  insure 
correct  proportions  should  be  well  impressed  on  pupils,  as  no 
subsequent  work,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  will  compensate 
for  a  mistake  in  proportion ;  which,  however,  is  a  mistake  very 
likely  to  be  made,  ^ys  should  be  made  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
carehiUy  testing  their  estimates  of  proportion  by  means  of  the 
upheld  pencil  or  ruler. 

The  models  should  be  carefully  measured  in  all  parts  by  the 
teacher  beforehand,  and  if  they  are  to  be  drawn  smaller  all  the 
measurements  must  be  reduced  beforehand.  Collective  teaching 
is  made  much  easier  if,  after  allowing  time  for  the  boys  to 
estimate  and  block  out  a  part,  the  teacher  is  able  to  tell  the  whole 
class  what  that  part  should  measure  on  their  papers,  and  to  insist 
that  all  should  correct  their  drawings  to  that  measurement. 

With  flat  copies  the  teacher  may  find  it  advantageous  to  draw 
each  line  step  oy  step  on  the  black  board,  as  the  easiest  way  of 
describing  the  part  next  to  be  drawn ;  biit  with  real  objects  this 
is  less  possible,  because  of  the  varying  aspects  of  the  model,  and 
less  desirable,  as  a  white  line  on  a  black  board  is  a  confiising  con- 
ventionalism in  representing  a  coloured  object  to  be  drawn  in  lines 
and  tones  of  black  on  white  paper.  My  own  way  is  to  have  lari^e 
boards  covered  with  white  paper  as  backgrounds  for  my  models, 
and  on  these  I  draw  with  charcoal  any  difficult  passages  of  drawing 
or  shading.  Of  course,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  work  on  the 
boys'  drawings,  both  to  correct  and  to  show  how  the  pencil 
should  be  used. 

It  must  be  owned  that  there  are  such  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  adopting  objects  as  drawing  models  for  class  teaching  in  the 
lower  forms  that  some  very  excellent  Art  Masters  (among  them 
no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor)  regard  it  as 
undesirable  to  attempt  it.  My  own  experience,  however,  has 
convinced  me  that  boys  learn  much  more  from  them  than  from 
flat  copies,  and  are  much  more  keenly  interesto<l  in  them  ;  so  I 
consider  it  well  worth  while  to  face  the  difficulties. 

The  varied  aspects  the  object  presents  in  difterent  parts  of  the 
class-room  form  the  principal  difficulty,  and  make  it  impossible  to 
demonstrate  its  lines,  proportions,  and  planes  from  any  one  spot 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to  pupils  sitting  in  other  parts 
of  the  room.  In  the  forms  analogous  to  Standard  IV.  the 
objects  must  bo  circular  (as  a  circular  vase,  bottle,  biisin,  or 
pilaster),  as  these  are  the  same  from  all  parts  of  the  room ;  or  flat 
or  nearly  so,  a  flat  object  being  like  a  flat  copy. 
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In  Standards  V.  and  VI.  I  follow  the  same  course,  but  with 
more  difficult  subjects.  When  the  model  is  not  quite  flat  or 
round  it  is  desirable  to  have  several  models  exactly  alike 
in  measurements  in  all  respects.  I  have  found  that,  when 
not  quite  flat  or  round,  a  separate  model  is  needed  for  every  eight 
boys  sitting  in  four  rows  of  two  each,  behind  each  other.  But  as 
in  this  arrangement  the  two  boys  farthest  back  frequently  do  not 
see  the  model  well,  owing  to  the  distance  they  are  from  it,  it  is 
well  to  consider  one  model  needed  for  every  six  boys.  In  rooms 
which  have  a  part  Insufficiently  lighted,  or  lighted  bv  cross 
lights,  I  have  found  it  well  to  make  a  black  and  white  drawing 
of  the  actual  size  of  the  model,  shaded  in  full  strength  and  in 
true  relations  of  tone,  and  to  cause  the  eight  most  backward 
boys  in  the  form  to  sit  in  the  cross-lighted  part  of  the  room  and 
draw  from  my  drawing,  while  the  others  work  from  the  real 
objects — three  objects  just  alike  and  my  drawing  sufficing  well 
for  a  class  of  twenty-four  boys.  I  find  the  plan  a  good  one  in 
other  respects,  as  my  drawing  sets  a  higher  standard  of  imitative 
realism  than  would  otherwise  be  attained,  and  causes  strenuous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  boys  to  equal  it. 

I  think  it  desirable,  from  the  beginning  ol  Model  Drawing,  to 
teach  what  artists  call  breadth  of  sight — the  seeing  of  the 
object  as  a  whole  with  all  its  parts  in  just  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  background,  in  size,  depth  of  tone  and  qualities  of 
texture. 

Shading. 

On  the  STibject  of  shading  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is 
most  natural  and  best  for  boys  to  try  to  rencler  the  relative 
values  of  the  objects  in  full  strength  and  in  right  relation  to  the 
background,  and  not  to  potter  tor  years  with  conventional 
straightline  shading  or  delicately  stippled  pale  tones.* 

Clumsy  and  backward  boys  must  be  kept  from  shading 
until  they  have  ceased  to  be  clumsy.  I  am  quite  aware  there 
will  be  some  heavy,  dirty  drawings,  but  they  will  at  least  show 
an  intelligent  endeavour  to  render  truly  the  tones  of  the  object. 

I  find  the  technique  of  shading  a  singularly  individual  matter. 
Many  boys  seem  intuitively  to  have  quite  excellent  methods — 
too  subtle  to  be  imitated  or  taught  to  others.  The  teacher 
should  carefully  watch  his  boys  in  this  matter,  and  interfere  as 
Uttle  as  possible,  only  requiring  that  the  relations  and  gradations 
shall  be  properly  rendered,  and  seeing  that  all  irregularities  and 
defects  whicii  suggest  wrong  textures  are  avoided.  The  stump 
may  be  used,  as  it  increases  so  greatly  the  range  of  tones  to  be 
got  from  the  lead  pencil ;  but  boys  who  are  skilful  should  be 


^  I  Injlieve  the  weakness  of  much  English  juiinting  in  values  ari.ses 
from  the  artificial  methods  of  shading  in  which  most  of  us  were  brought 
up  at  school,  and  to  the  over-dolicat«  stippled  shading  from  casts,  separately 
and  in  parts,  without  relation  to  the  whole  or  to  the  real  background, 
which  was  the  practice  of  the  schools  of  Art. 
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encouraged  to  do  without  it,  and  those  who  are  unskilful  should 
be  continually  warned  of  its  liability  to  make  dirty,  messy 
drawings. 


It  will  be  found  ver^-  difficult  to  ^et  sufficient  suitable  objects 
— and  objects  in  duplicate  and  triplicate — to  keep  up  a  constant 
succession  of  models  properly  apportioned  to  the  classes  tit  for 
them.  Indeed  this  (and  the  mixed  nature  of  the  classes) 
militates  against  a  strict  gradation  of  the  difficulties.  I  have 
frequently  given  one  set  of  models  to  four  difierent  forms,  and 
have  not  noticed  any  striking  difterence,  per  form,  in  the  results. 
The  best  boys  in  the  highest  form  will  of  course  do  the  best,  but 
the  worst  boys  in  that  fc»rm  will  be  easily  excelled  by  the  best  in 
the  lowest  ol  the  four  forms. 

My  own  experience  has  l)een  principally  in  the  work  of 
Standard  IV.,  as  I  have  described  it,  ana  the  forms  above  it.  I 
liave  frequently  noticed  that  the  highest  and  lowest  forms  are 
the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  to  teach.  Nearly  all  boys 
commence  the  study  of  drawing  objects  with  very  considerable 
interest  and  keenness.  In  the  next  two  forms  those  who  have 
proved  to  be  below  the  average  in  drawing  (but  who  are  never- 
theless promoted  for  other  reasons)  are  apt  to  be  disappointed, 
inattentive,  and  sometimes  sullen.  By  the  time  the  highest 
form  is  reached  the  sullenness  has  generally  yielded  to  discipline, 
and  the  inca}>acity  has  been  lessened  by  training  and  general 
development. 

Teachers  must  be  fertile  in  expedients  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  model  during  the  lesson  in  order  to  keep  t\w  quick  boys 
occupied  to  the  end ;  and  sometimes  this  may  be  necressary  tor 
the  whole  class.  Memory  drawing  will  frequently  very  profitably 
answer  this  purpose.  Aix>ut  twenty  minutes  before  the  close  of 
the  lesson  tne  models  may  be  removed,  the  page  turned  over, 
and  the  boys  asked  to  mate  a  small  drawing  from  memory — a 
definite  length  being  prescribed  by  the  teacher,  who  should 
previously  nave  made  a  small  drawing  of  that  length  very 
carefully  as  the  best  means  of  showing  mistakes  the  boys  may 
make  in  proportion.  This  is  often  a  very  satisfactory  part  of 
the  lesson.  All  invariably  do  their  best,  and  the  teacher  tinds 
out  who  have  understooci  the  lesson  and  worked  intelligently, 
and  who  have  merely  i/ot  through  anyhow. 

Practical  Perspective. 

I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  teach  more 
perspective  in  the  Preparatory  School  than  is  necessiiry  to  secure 
the  right  drawing  of  a  cube  or  a  square  prism,  but  I  regard  this 
as  of  such  great  iinportance  that  I  commence  it  in  Standard  IV. 
and  continue  it  in  each  form  every  term.  And  it  is  of  just  as 
much  importance  to  t(?ach  the  practical  appUcation  of  this 
kntlwledge,  for  I  have  known  holder^;  of  the  South  Kensington 
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perspective  certificate  who  could  not  draw  a  cottage  from  nature 
in  correct  perspective. 

Each  term,  for  all  forms  from  SUmdard  IV.,  I  place  a  box  in 
one  comer  of  the  class-room.  Each  term  each  class  writes  from 
dictation  two  simple  perspective  rules.  These  are  then  explained 
and  exemplified  by  reference  to  the  model  and  other  objects  in 
the  room.  Each  boy  is  required  to  draw  a  small  vertical  line  at 
the  top  of  his  paper  to  represent  the  nearest  vertical  line  in  the 
model,  and,  having  done  that,  to  find  what  part  in  the  model  is 
level  with  his  eye,  and  to  draw  a  horizontal  line  above,  below,  or 
through  his  vertical  one,  according  as  his  eye  is  above,  below,  or 
level  with  the  model.  Considerable  care  is  necessary  at  this 
point  to  see  that  the  horizontal  line  is  drawn  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  small  vertical  line  already  on  the  paper,  as  the  imagmary 
line  level  with  the  boy's  eye  stands  in  to  the  box — taking  its 
nearest  vertical  line  as  the  standard  of  measurement  The  angles 
formed  by  the  highest  receding  lines  are  then  carefully  judgred 
by  means  of  the  upheld  pencil  and  drawn.  They  are  then 
extended  till  they  meet  the  line  of  sight — the  vanishmg  point — 
and  the  other  lines  parallel  to  these  first  two  are  also 
extended  to  the  same  vanishing  point.  The  smallness  of 
the  size  of  the  drawing  admits  of  these  lines  being 
extended  on  the  paper  to  the  vanishing  points — if  the  books 
are  opened  longways.  The  relative  widths  of  the  two  receding 
sides  of  the  box  are  then  carefully  judged  by  the  upheld  pencil. 
When  these  are  settled  the  remaining  two  vertical  lines  are  drawn. 
The  box  is  then  moved  to  the  other  corner  of  the  room,  where  it 
is  placed  at  a  difterent  height.  Its  relation  to  the  line  of  sight 
is  again  considered  and  it  is  again  drawn.  In  the  higher  forms, 
the  writing  of  the  two  niles,  the  explainhig  of  them,  and  the 
drawing  of  the  box  in  two  (or  even  three)  positions  may  be  got 
through  in  the  hour's  lesson.  Next  week  the  box  is  in  the  same 
l)lace  and  is  drawn  in  the  same  way,  but  this  time  of  a  larger 
size — say,  four  to  six  inches  high.  ^  When  that  is  satisfactorily 
done  a  model,  say  of  a  church  tower  with  bell-ehamlxT  window.s. 
clock,  etc.,  of  the  smnc  size  and  propf)rtions  ns  the  box,  is  put  in 
place  of  it  and  finished  in  light  shade  and  detail.  The  next 
term  a  box  of  ditl'erent  proportion  appears,  and  the  whole  is 
gone  through  ajofain — dictated  rules  included— and  the  following 
Aveek  it  is  found  to  be,  perhaps,  a  solid  cross,  |>erhaps  a  cottage 
with  door,  windows,  chimney,  outhouse,  etc.  Following  the 
church  tower  model  I  have  given  the  higher  forms  a  landsc<ape 
desijrn  in  chareoal  in  whi(^h  a  siniihir  church  tower  appears. 
This  was  drawn  in  ])erspective  as  before.  The  landscape  was 
composed  to  form  a  text  for  a  lesson  in  sketching  from  nature 
preparatory  to  the  summer  holidays.  This  lesson  was  also  iUus- 
trated  by  a  small  exhibition  of  about  thirty  original  black-and- 
white  drawings  in  wash,  line,  and  pen  work,  on  white,  grey,  and 
Gillott  scane-tint  paper.  It  was  further  illustrated  for  'the  most 
nromising  boys  by  Mr.  Ruskin  s  drawings  in  Vol,  V.  of  Modem 
rainters. 
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By  repeating,  term   after  term,   the   niles,   the   box,  and   a 

i>iactical  iUustration,  I  hope  to  vanquish  this  simple  yet 
brmidable  diflSculty  entirely,  for  at  least  some  of  my  mixed 
pupils,  and  to  have  laid  a  good  foundation  in  all  of  them  for 
mrther  work  at  the  public  schools. 


So  far  the  course  described  is  that  which  is  given  by  means  of 
one  lesson  a  week — of  something  under  an  hour.  It  depends  on 
the  teacher  whether  it  is  only  a  useful  training  of  eye  and  hand 
(which,  however,  I  think  is  all  one  should  expect),  or  also  a 
traininfi^  in  appreciation  of  unnoticed  qualities  in  everj^hing  we 
see,  ana  a  preparation  for  Art.  WiUiam  Black  wisely  says,  "  The 
eye  should  be  trained  to  observe  the  beauty  of  ail  manner  of 
simple  things  so  that  we  may  increase  the  value  of  life."  If  the 
objects  drawn  are  selected  with  care  verj-  considerable  interest 
and  beauty  will  be  discovered  in  them  by  those  who  draw  them 
carefully ;  and  when  shading  is  taught  with  strict  regard  to  tonal 
relations  and  to  largeness  of  sight,  the  pupils  are  lea  to  see  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  pass  on  to  the  pamting  of  them  in  full 
strength  of  colour. 

So  far,  too,  all  has  been  done  by  collective  teaching,  which, 
indeed,  is  absolutely  necessary  with  large  mixed  cliisses ;  but  I 
nuist  point  out  that  it  has  the  great  drawback  of  causing  l)oys 
to  rely  too  much  on  the  Master,  who  may  easily  conic  to  do  all 
the  thinking  for  them.  Every  possible  device  should  be  used 
to  see  that  no  one  is  following  mechanically. 

As  soon  as  wc  have  taught  each  boy  to  sec  an  object  properly 
for  himself,  and  to  set  about  the  drawing  of  it  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  the  need  for  collective  teaclnng  has  gone.  When 
this  stage  is  reached  we  have  caught  up  the  Schools  of  Art,  and 
may,  with  small  classes,  set  eac^i  pupil  to  separate  specially 
chosen  work,  or  a  whole  large  class  may  draw  from  one  model, 
even  when  it  is  very  irregular  and  presents  great  difterenccs  of 
appearance  to  ejich  bov. 

if  pupils  could  be  classified  according  to  dmwing  ability,  this 
sta^e  would  quickly  be  reached  by  the  best  boys,  who  woulu  soon 
be  m  the  higher  classes  and  able  to  do  the  work  they  are  indi- 
viduallv  best  fitted  for,  while  the  duller  boys  would  neither  be 
hurried,  overtasked,  nor  discouraged. 

But  efforts  in  this  direction  are  checked  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
Public  School  this  advantage  could  not  be  maintained,  as  the 
same  classification  according  to  other  than  drawing  capacity  pre- 
vails and  is  little  Ukely  or  be  changed. 

Extra  Drawing  Classes— Pen  Drawing— Wash  Drawing- 
Pictures  VERSUS  Models  —  Drawing  from  Casts — 
Designing. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  under  these  circumstances  is 
to  allow  extra  time  for  drawing  to  boys  with  special  aptitude. 
4338.  S  2 
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Extra  drawing  teaching  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  boys 
for  the  kind  of  drawing  required  to  pass  the  Navy  Examination. 
These  need  special  instruction  in  pen  drawing  from  good  ex- 
amples, and  this  may  well  be  conibined  with  black  and  white 
wash  work,  to-  form  an  easy  passage  to  sketching  from  nature. 
The  Classes  for  extra  drawing  at  Greenbank  School,  Liverpool, 
have  been  remarkably  successful,! not  only  in  rapidly  bringing 
boys  on,  but  also  in  arousing  interest  in  drawing  throughout 
the  school — the  ambition  to  do  well  enough  to  be  qualified  to 
join  them  being  very  general.  Pen  drawing  is  very  popular,  its 
special  artistic  qTialities,  the  crispness,  the  sparkle,  the  effectiveness 
of  contrasted  tones,  of  vigorous  blacks,  and  whites  made 
brilliant  by  silvery  half-tones,  being  quickly  appreciated.  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  many  boys  are  inclined  to  very  fine 
delicate  and  elaborate  work  I  have  a  good  collection  of  copies, 
many  of  them  original,  and  the  others  selected  to  show  as  much 
variety  of  good  method  as  possible.  I  require  beginners  in  pen 
work  to  do  special  bits  of  practising  to  enable  them  to  get  the 
precise  depth  of  different  tones  by  means  of  straight  lines, 
uncrossed,  of  varying  thickness  and  closeness  of  line,  and  find 
this  an  excellent  and  unsuspected  way  of  getting  boys  to  practise 
the  otherwise  uninteresting  drawing  of  straight  lines. 

Black  and  white  wash  work  drawings  are  also  great  favourites. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  pocket-book  sketches  in  pencil 
reinforced  with  washes — a  quick,  handy,  and  effective  means  of 
sketching  from  nature. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  boys  with  the  slightest  artistic 
inclination  take  great(ir  interest  in  this  dmwing  from  little 
black  and  white  pictures  than  in  working  from  models,  probably 
because  it  seems  so  niucli  nearer  to  Art,  and  also  because  it.s 
results  are  better  appreciated  at  home.  But  though  I  aiii 
gratified  with  the  success  of  this  part  of  my  tciichmg,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  should  be  secondary  to  the  model  drawing. 
A  boy  may  copy  a  picture  with  delicate  accumcy  who  could  not 
make  a  fairly  correct  drawinjj  of  a  haystack,  or  the  open  door  of 
a  room  or  the  top  of  a  table.  The  drawing  from  common 
objects,  properly  taught,  is  a  much  more  thorough  training  in 
the  art  of  seeing.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  boy  may  excel  in  drawing  cubes  and  models  whose  niore 
distinctly  artistic  faculties — his  appreciation  and    capacity  for 

fictorial  or  decorative  design — remam  almost  wholly  uneduced. 
t  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  both  kinds  of  work  should  be 
taught  in  schools — and  the  satisfactory  copying  of  even  very 
simple  pen  drawings  and  black  and  white  pictures  cannot  l>e 
taught  m  large  mixed  classes. 

Classes  for  extra  drawing,  however,  should  be  \ised  also  for  the 
teaching  of  drawing  from  casts  and  from  flowers  and  plants 
and  other  models  too  difficult  (because  of  their  varying  aspects) 
for  a  large  class.  I  have  found  the  younger  boys  "in  a  prepara- 
tory school  do  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  working  from  casts.  Tlic 
large  yet  searching  manner  of  seeing  necessary  for  their  proper 
copying  seems  to  entail  a  greater  mental  effort  on  young  boys 
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than  they  can  give,  with  so  Uttle  stimulus  as  the  unnatural  dirty- 
white  objects  provide.  Of  the  great  value  of  such  work,  however, 
there  is  no  room  for  doTibt.  The  casts  may  either  be  from  nature 
or  from  the  antiaue.  They  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  overtax 
a  boy,  and  I  think  of  small  ciists  those  from  small  natural  objects 
are  the  best. 

At  Greenbank  School  we  have  tried  to  encourage  the  designing 
faculty.  From  my  experience,  I  should  say  inventive  designing 
capacity  is  more  common  amo  ng  young  girls  than  young  boys, 
for  though  inducements  have  been  held  out  to  get  original 
designs  for  initial  letters,  monograms,  and  bookplates,  the  results, 
^th  few  exceptions,  have  been  unsatisfactor}' . 

I  regard  it  as  very  important  for  the  teacher  to  watch  keenly 
for  any  little  sign  of  merit,  and  especially  to  recognise  the  good 
qualities  underlying  some  defects.  Praising  is  the  pleasantcst 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  lesson,  but  the 
pointmg  out  of  faidts  is  a  duty  which  must  never  be  shirked. 
boys  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  keen  sense  of  justice,  and 
appreciate  strictly  fair  dealings,  even  when  unpleasant  for  them. 


Marks  for   Drawing. 

In  this  connection  I  must  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
marks.  Though  the  teacher  can  ill-spare  any  of  the  short  time 
from  the  teaching  to  award  marks  lor  drawing,  I  think  marks 
should  be  given,  and  they  hiive,  of  course,  a  greatly  increased 
value  if  they  count  in  the  general  work.  Clever  boys  who  do 
not  care  for  drawing  would  then  find  it  necessary  to  give  more 
than  a  perfunctory  attention  to  it,  and  many  others  would 
apply  themselves  more  earnestly  for  the  sake  of  the  small  but 
tangible  reward.  The  boys  who  draw  well  (who  I  am  told 
sometimes  do  nothing  else  well)  would  feel  themselves  less  a 
set  apart,  if  their  marks  for  drawing  improved  their  position 
in  the  school.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  drawing  should  be 
considered  an  outside  matter.  . 

James  T.  Watts. 
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Though  it  is  of  the  utmost  iui})ortanco  that  lx)ys  Avhen  young 
should  be  rightly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  Art,  no  branch  of 
education  in  Preparatory  Schools  stands  in  greater  need  of 
systematic  organisation  and  encoxiragement. 

Most  minds  are  to-day  convinced  of  the  beneficial  eftect  which 
the  training  of  eye  and  hand  has  upon  the  mental  development 
of  children,  and  that  it  is  a  positive  duty  to  cultivate  the  powers 
of  observation  and  invention,  and  to  give  the  young  a  fair 
chance  of  expressing  their  delight  in  God*s  works,  and  their  own 
natures  in  Art. 

The  very  excellent  Art  training  which  is  now  being  given  to  the 
children  m  many  of  our  Public  Elementary  Schools,  notably 
in  the  great  towns — Birmingham  and  London  for  example- 
evidences  the  interest  with  which  the  Government  views  the 
subject.  What  is  being  done  in  Birmingham  especially  is  most 
remarkable.  Great  simplicity,  ^eat  beauty  ana  thoroughness 
characterise  the  teaching  of  Art  ni  the  schools  of  that  city.  The 
London  School  Board  is  also  doing  wonderfully  ffood  work,  but 
their  design  is  not  so  simple,  and  the  work  is  less  clean  and  direct 
than  that  done  in  some  other  of  our  large  towns.  But,  taking  it 
all  round,  the  School  Board  work  throughout  the  country  is  very 
good,  evincing  energy  and  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and  a  splendid  response  from  the  pupils. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested,  and  to  some  extent  humiliated, 
as  an  Art  Teacher  in  Preparatory  Schools  and  in  a  Great  Pul>lic 
School,  by  the  altogether  wonderful  results  which  art-work  in 
our  Public  Elementary  Schools  has  already  produced. 

I  say  hiuniliated,  because  the  pupils  who  have  achieved  sut-h 
triumphs  do  not  come  as  a  rule,  from  cultured  homes,  where 
sesthetic  surroundings  exist,  calculated  to  refine  and  cultivate 
artistic  sense,  but  very  often  from  environments  where  beauty, 
order,  and  external  refinement,  all  three  necessary  to  true  art, 
ajre  exceedingly  rare  oir  entirely  unknown. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  success  in  our  PubUc  Elementary 
Schools  is  the  enlightened  character  of  the  teaching  which  recog- 
nises that  children  desire  something  in  work  which  is  entirely 
enjoyable  and  beautiful,  a  wise  admixture  of  play  with  work,  the 
two  going  happily  together  hand  in  hand.  The  wisdom  which 
has  secured  lovely  and  interesting  specimens  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  things  of  horticultural  interest  from  our  public  parks,  and 
sets  the  city  children,  delighted  babies  of  six  and  seven 
years  of  age,  to  the  happy  task  of  expressing  their  enjoy- 
ment of  nature  througli  the  media  of  brushes  and  bngnt 
colours,  cannot  be  too  higlily  commended,  as  it  is  alto- 
gether right  and  appreciative  of  child  nature.  I  hope  that 
jarge  numbers  of  teachers  of  all  subjects  saw  this  work  in 
^he  English  Education  Exhibition  last  /anuary.  Since  those  who 
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have  done  so  cannot  have  failed  to  receive  deUght  and  inspiration 
from  it,  for  it  proves  how  responsive  even  babies  are  when 
encouraged  to  express  their  feeling  about  anything  of  beauty, 
their  intant  efforts  mean  much  more  than  mere  imitation,  they 
imply  happiness  in  the  worker,  and  a  love  of  the  thing  done, 
dignifying  the  work  and  begetting  reverence,  they  show  that  the 
young  eyes  are  opening  to  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  they 
aftbrd  a  sinless  recreation  for  lives  surrounded  by  ugliness  and 
temptation ;  but,  above  all,  they  create  refinement  of  mind  and 
character. 

Now,  if  this  and  much  more  can  be  and  is  being  done  under 
many  adverse  conditions  amongst  the  imcultured  classes,  much 
more  might  be  accomplished  by  right  organisation  and  effective 
instruction  amongst  the  more  cultured  classes  who  are  found  in 
Preparatory  Schools.  The  instincts  of  children  are  much  the 
same  whatever  their  external  conditions,  and  if  their  teachers 
possess  patience,  insight,  and  sympathy,  they  can  easily  interest 
children  in  the  elements  of  art.  But  however  well  grounded  a 
teacher  may  be  in  his  subject,  lacking  these  three  virtues  he  will 
never  evoke  much  response  from  children. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration 
of  Preparatory  School  masters,  some  simple  and  systematic  course 
of  instruction  in  Art  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  limitations 
which  exist  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

The  Art-teaching  of  to-day  in  Europe,  America,  and  even  in 
England,  is  a  very  different  and  much  more  important  factor  in 
education  than  it  has  been  since  the  day^s  of  the  Renaissance. 
People  are  protesting  against  external  ugliness  in  their  surround- 
ings. Towns  are  again  growing  beautiful.  Parks  are  laid  out  with 
lovely  arrangements  of  form  and  colour  by  true  floral  artists. 
The  handicrafts  are  everywhere,  in  the  palace  and  the  cottage. 
Painting  and  sculpture  no  longer  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
whole  of  the  kingdx)m  of  Art.  Design,  which  underlies  all  really 
great  Art,  is  re-asserting  its  supremacy,  and  pictorial  illustration 
teems  with  brilliant  originality.  The  many  marvellous  processes 
of  artistic  reproduction  give  a  beauty  and  variety  to  illustration 
beyond  anything  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  through  their 
agency  Art  permeates  civilised  life.  Now-a-days  the  term  Art- 
teaching  covers  a  wide  field.  Teachers  are  more  capable,  and 
begin  to  realise  that  the  power  of  doing  a  thing  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  gift  of  imparting  that  power  to  others,  and,  what 
is  still  more  important  and  significant,  students  of  all  ages  and 
classes  are  producing  better  results,  and  show  in  their  work  more 
freedom  of  thought  and  greater  individualism. 

Art-teaching  to-day  means  more  than  training  the  eye  to 
perceive,  and  the  hand  to  delineate  form  and  colour.  Primarily 
it  means  the  educing  from,  or  leading  out  of,  the  pupil  his  special 
and  individual  power  of  expressing  his  own  feeling  about  Nature, 
not  merely  the  mechanical  power  of  portrajring  the  facts  falling 
on  the  retina,  but  suggesting  the  emotions  which  those  facts 
create  in  his  souL 
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We  teachers  of  the  young  should  be  specially  glad  of  our 
calling,  because  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  have,  as  it  were,  new- 
unspoiled,  untrained,  impressionable  minds  in  their  most  recep- 
tive period  of  growth,  to  deal  with,  it  should,  I  say,  be  a  joy  to 
us,  but  balancea  by  the  sense  of  heavy  responsibility,  for  plastic 
matter  can  be  easily  shaped  to  beauty  or  ugliness,  and  the 
hardening  of  time  fixes  its  lorm  for  ever. 

Personally  I  beUeve  that  the  most  important  part  of  our  work 
is  the  sympathetic  study  of  our  pupils'  minds,  'm  order  that  we 
may  bnng  out  from  them  that  whicn  is  peculiar  to  themselves. 
and  impart  to  them  that  sense  of  delight  which  accompanies  the 
expression  of  their  own  individuaUty. 

This  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  no  easy  task,  and  I  admit 
there  are  many  difficulties.  For  instance,  in  class-teaching, 
when  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  lesson  has  to  be  given  to 
twenty  or  thirty  ooys  of  diflferent  a^es  and  ability,  the  minority 
perhaps  tolerant  of  work,  the  majoiity  intent  on  evasion  or  play, 
nothing  but  the  power  of  attracting  and  interesting  them  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  can  avail,  ancl  here  comes  in  the  absobito 
need  of  a  wise  and  efiective  method  of  teaching,  which  in  its 
initial  stages  is  nciirly  all  play  and  which  througliout  its  whole 
course  never  quite  loses  this  delightful  characteristic.  A  taicher 
must  take  for  granted  that  all  young  creatures,  higher  in  the  scale 
of  being  than  earth-worms,  love  play,  and  only  an  abnormal 
adult-infant  can  do  without  it. 

I  have  seen  many  a  good  lesson  wasted,  and  many  a  respon- 
sive pupil  spoilt  for  the  time,  by  the  woiTying  iteration  all 
through  the  lesson  of  such  reminclers  as  this,  "  Jones  hold  your 
head  up;  Briggs,  turn  your  toes  out,  and  don't  sniff;  Smith, 
keep  your  fingers  still,  and  don't  make  such  silly  grimaces."  Very 
excellent  and  moral  training  in  its  way,  necessary  in  a  gymnasium 
or  a  drawing-room,  but  very  disturbing  and  irritating  to  boys  who 
are  trying  to  follow  vulgar  fractions  or  who  are  absorbed  in  the 
prowess  of  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  still  more  so  to  those  who  are 
Discinated  by  some  seductive  demonstration  of  form  and  colour, 
which  by  its  spell  has  raised  them  for  the  moment  above  the 
consideration  of  what  their  young  unruly  limbs  are  doing.  To 
establish  a  feeling  of  reasonable  human  sympathy  between  one's 
self  and  one's  pupils  is  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  good 
results.  I  have  heard  boys  say,  "  We  can  learn  from  old  so-and- 
so,  he's  more  like  a  friend  than  a  master." 

I  am  convinced  that  all  normal  and  natural  children  possess 
undeveloped  powers  and  possibilities,  and  not  least  amongst  them 
is  the  power  oT  appreciating  beauty,and  the  delight  in  producing  it. 
These  may  be  latent  germs,  but  they  must  be  developed,  and  the 
question  is,  how  ?  For  they  may  quite  easily  be  nipped  and  killed 
by  want  of  insight,  patience,  or  power  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Hitherto  wehavebeenproneto  try  and  impose  uponthechild's  mind 
our  own  adult  ideas  and  standards,  thereby  producing  mental  indi- 
gestion and  discouragement.  We  are  apt  to  be  too  serious,  and 
eliminate  from  our  teaching  the  saving  salt  of  play,  rendering  it 
tasteless  to  the  youthtul    palate.      Moreover  this  craving    for 
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happiness  in  work  is  inBtinotive  and  natural,  and  An,  above  all 

othxT  subjects,  satisfies  it.  We  realise  this  in  the  radiant  chubby 
tnr;tj.s  at  a  KindergartOii  and  the  pretty  interesting  work  residting. 
\vry  often  wo  teaf.'hers  havi^  been  tmined  and  partially  tljrottletl 
l>y  suiiie  sot  system  of  teaehin^^  tbruiulated  by  adult  ininds  tor 
rather  indiscnminate  appHoation  to  all  conditions  antl  to  all  i^es, 
and  we  are  surprised  to  find  sneh  a  small  minority  of  our  young 
pupils  respond  to  it.  It  is  as  though  we  shook  sweets  from  a 
canister  mto  a  box  without  first  metisuring  the  holding  eapaeity 
of  the  latter,  and  yet  our  system  wins  prizes  and  gains  stanrlards, 
and  is  ticketed  as  complote  by  high  authorities.  But  the  higher 
the  estiuiate  of  our  own  system,  the  deepest  our  despair  in  finding 
that  even  with  its  aid  we  eamiot  mould  our  pupils  into 
miniature  uthilts.  It  is  a  hopeless  eombi nation,  and  had  best 
not  be  attempted.  The  l)ej^inning  and  the  end  of  the  matter  is 
tliat  we  don't  know  the  ehild  mind,  and  imtil  we  do,  we  cannot 
tlevelop  it. 

What  then  are  its  character! sties  i?  Are  they  not  awftkening 
wonder*  euriosity,  love  of  fine  things,  delight  both  in  construe tion 
and  destruetion,  the  desire  to  understand  liow  things  are  made 
and  how  they  work,  inspired  throngh  all  with  a  perfect  pastsion 
for  play,  all  ver}^  exeellent  indications  to  the  teacher  ?  If  only 
clever  children  could  teach  children  it  would  be  an  ideal  ntate, 
i'nr  we  elders  lose  our  sense  of  the  value  of  plav,  and  only  those 
wlio  retain  their  child  nature  are  ideal  teacbers  of  children. 
Think  how  new;  fresh,  and  wonrlerful  the  world  is  to  child's 
eyes,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  interest  his  mind  if  the  teacher  will 
descend  from  the  n»strnm  suid  first  learn  how  things  apfiear  trom 
the  child's  stand-i>oint,  instead  of  vainly  tryin^f  to  lug  the  little 
one  up  to  his  level  by  main  force  and  make  hmi  gaze  out  on  a 
world  distorted  and  incfm*prehensihie.  The  viewK^  conceptions, 
Hfamlards,  ami  tiistes  of  an  adult  are  shnple  silliness  to  a  natural 
t^iilfl  Compel  him  to  see  Llirough  yotn  eyes,  and,  hey,  presto! 
all  the  joy^  fiui.and  wonder  have  vanished,  and  the  efiect  of  your 
world  upon  liini  will  eertjiinly  not  result  in  Art, 

These  introductory  remarks  are  not,  1  trust,  irrelevant  to  the 
inunediate  subject  of  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools, 
liecaiise  hoys  come  to  them  when  quite  young  and  at  a  very 
impressionable  age,  long  before  the  romance  and  marvel  of  child- 
hood has  **  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day/'  and  I  feel  the 
necessity  for  making  them,  in  order  that  the  gi-ound  may  be 
cleai-ed  (or  the  builduig  up  of  the  more  practical  portion  of  this 
essay. 

As  often  as  not,  those  who  ha^e  to  teach  drawing  or  any  hraneh 
of  Art  in  PreparatoT)"  Schools  are  quite  untrained  in  the  subject, 
thc»ir  primarv  business  being  general  eflucation,  which  hereto fure 
has  not  inclndr^tl  Art.  For  drawing  at  the  Iwginuing  of  the 
cenlurv  was  styled  an  "  accomphshment  *';  now,  in  high-class 
schools,  it  is  an  *'  extra.**  but  in  onr  Public  Elementary  Schools  and 
in  the  ContinentJil  s4:hools  of  all  grades  it  is  regarded  *is  '* abso- 
lutely essential  " — one  of  the  jK^gs  wliereon  the  teaching  of  all 
other  subjects  depends.     It  is  to  these  teachers  that  I  prii^cipally 
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address  myself,  knowing  many  of  them  personally  and  finding 
them  all  earnest  in  desiring  enlightenment,  and,  moreover,  con- 
vinced of  the  great  importance  of  drawing,  both  for  themselves 
and  their  pupils,  because  of  its  power  in  illuminating  all  other 
school  subjects.  They  realise  that  intelligible  demonstration  on 
the  black-board  saves  much  time  and  talking,  and  imparts  clear- 
ness to  their  explanation. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  as  in 
Germany  or  France,  where  explanatory  sketches  are  employed 
in  indicating  objects  or  illustrating  incidents  relating  to  the 
words  or  phrases  which  the  class  is  learning.  In  Geography, 
again,  a  few  lines  will  describe  a  peninsula,  a  bay,  a  ravine,  or  will 
differentiate  a  volcano  from  any  other  kind  of  mountain,  besides 
describing  briefly  all  sorts  of  products  coming  from  different 
countries.  In  History,  Classics,  Science,.  Mathematics,  and  in 
every  department  of  Natural  History,  teaching  is  made  easier  and 
more  interesting  by  drawing;  it  focuses  thought  and  incident 
through  the  appreciation  of  form,  doubling  the  strength  of  the 
impression  on  the  pupirs  mind.  And  it  is  wisely  ordered  that 
all  teachers  in  our  rublic  Elementary  Schools  must  hold  certain 
certificates  for  drawing  before  they  can  teach  any  subject. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  such  conditions  do  not  as  yet  exist 
throughout  our  Preparatory  Schools,  and  that  the  Art  teachers  in 
them  require  help  and  advice.  I  shall  endc^ivour  in  this  essay 
to  indicate  lines  upon  which  they  might  proceed,  in  order  to 
make  the  best  of  existing  circumstances. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  all  intelligent  people  to  so  far  train 
their  eyes  and  hands,  that  they  can,  after  a  few  c^flbrts,  succeed  in 
copjang  a  simple  drawing  so  as  to  be  able  to  differentiate  "  a 
hawke  from  a  handsiiw,"  a  (*amel  from  a  whale,  a  slic(^p  from  a 
dog,  a  helmet  from  a  tophat,  etc.,  etc.,  and  I  advise  all  those  who 
wish  to  learn  enough  themselves  to  enable  them  to  overlook  and 
guide  the  young,  to  practice  copying  forms,  in  outline  only,  from 
such  objects  as  birds,  tish,  shells,  flowers,  insects,  simple  animal 
forms  and  easv  architectural  details,  or  in  fact,  anything  else  that 
may  interest  tliem.  This  can  be  done  sometimes  from  nature, 
and  when  that  is  inconvenient,  from  boo^s,  and  now-a-days  many 
well  illustrated  technical  books  are  available  at  moderate  prices. 
And  here  I  wish  to  suggest  that  all  Art-teachers  should  gradually 
collect  together,  for  help  and  reference,  a  small  set  of  such  books, 
works  upon  Design,  Ornament,  Handicrafts,  Botanicid  Illustra- 
tions, ren  and  Ink  work,  Architecture,  and  Natural  History. 
For  it  is  foolish  to  imagine  that  any  teacher  can  ciirry  in  his 
head  the  innumerable  facts  and  processes  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  needful  or  at  any  rate  helpful  in  teaching  Art.  And  here  let 
me  say,  the  onlv  way  in  which  a  teacher  can  succeed  in  giving 
a  clear,  interefctmg,  and  fully  instru(;tive  lesson,  is  by  previous 
careful  preparation,  so  that  from  beginning  to  end  every  word  to 
be  spoken  and  every  line  to  be  drawn  is  mirrored  in  liis  mind, 
as  well  as  all  reasonable  questions  upon  it  anticipated. 

The  Art-teaiching  in  schools  for  young  children  should  be 
throughout  based  on  d^wonstrntiov,  and  demonstration  should 
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be  made  very  simple,  and  upon  a  large  scale,  elimmating  the 
.small  and  imessential  feature  of  the  object  pourtrayed,  leaving 
out,  for  instance,  a  fish's  scales,  a  bird's  smaller  feathers,  or  the 
seemingly  accidental  irregularities  in  plants  or  shells,  employing 
only  the  large,  simple,  constructive,  and  characteristic  lines. 
This  kind  of  aemonstration  should  be  prepared  beforehand,  and 
drawn  afterwards  before  the  class. 

It  is  well,  indeed  it  is  necessary,  that  objects  to  be  drawn 
should  also  be  explained  verbally,  and  that  tne  names  of  parts 
and  elements  of  construction  should  be  given.  The  pupils  should 
be  told  to  print  or  >vrite  carefully  these  facts  opposite  or  about 
their  drawing.  This  adds  considerably  to  their  mterest  in  the 
lesson.  In  drawing  a  fish,  for  instance,  attention  should  first  be 
(•ailed  to  its  general  form,  then  its  proportions,  that  it  is  either 
short  and  broad  or  long  and  narrow,  tne  relative  width  lo  length, 
large  or  small  in  the  head,  the  names  and  positions  of  its  fins,  the 
character  of  the  mouth,  etc.,  etc.,  and  also  any  interesting  facts 
about  its  habits  and  haunts  should  be  mentioned.  Or  again,  in 
drawing  a  chair,  table,  or  bracket  describe  their  construction, 
naming  the  tools  used  in  formmg  their  different  parts,  and  the 
kind  01  joints  employed  in  their  fitting  together,  with  the  reasons 
for  using  them,  wnere  and  why  screws  are  used  rather  than  nails, 
and  so  on,  until  the  class  understands  the  thing  thoroughly.  All 
this  takes  little  time  if  prepared  beforehand,  and  may  be  told  to 
or  elicited  from  the  pupils  whilst  they  are  watching  the  demon- 
strations or  the  object  itself  And  here  it  may  occur  to  my 
readers  that  lessons  of  this  sort  require  time.  They  certainly  do, 
and  what  good  lessons  do  not  ?  nut  the  saving  of  time  in  the 
actual  tcacliiiig  is  verv  great  if  the  teacher  has  mastered  the 
lesson  ifcioivliand.  A\  hilst  on  the  subject  of  time,  I  think  the 
minimum  allowance  of  two  bours  and  a-half  per  week  is  just 
enough  to  aH'ord  fair  results,  and  should  not  be  grudged  to  a 
subject  so  beneficial  in  its  ettects  on  all  other  school  subjects. 

I  find  fi'om  my  own  experience  that  the  time  allowed  by  most 
schools  for  the  study  of  Art  is  quite  inadequate,  seldom  exceeding 
two  hours  a  week,  and  very  often  the  inside  of  one  hour  and 
a-half.  Here,  again,  the  Board  School  sets  a  good  example,  in 
allowing  from  two  to  five  hours  a  week  for  this  branch  of 
education.  The  difticulty  of  finding  time  might  be  met  bv 
encouraging  boys  to  give  voluntary  hours  to  a  subject  which  fs 
more  a  recreation  than  a  labour. 

We  will  suppose  that,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  time  allowed 
cannot  be  extended  beyond  two  hours.  Most  boys  and  many 
masters  will  be  glad  to  give  one  hour  upon  two  evenings  in  the 
week  for  volimtar}-  work,  especially  if  the  fascinating  use  of  the 
bi-ush  and  colours  is  allowed,  for  the  element  of  play  in  work 
takes  the  sting  out  of  it,  and  converts  a  task  into  a  treat. 

I  have  used  the  term  Art-teaching  ver\'  frequently  in  this 
essav,  rather  than  the  teaching  of  drawing,  and  1  have  done  so 
advfsedly,  because  drawing  is  only  one  of  the  outward  expressions 
of  Art,  and  in  itself  is  purely  meclianical,  unless  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  conveying  Art  ideas,  for  the  mere  imitation  of  objects  never 
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has  been  and  never  will  be  Art.  Imagination,  invention,  and 
feeling  are  the  powers  which  underlie  all  true  Art ;  these  we 
should  endeavour  to  educe  from  the  pupil  through  the  mechanical 
powers  of  eye  and  hand,  sight  and  touch. 

Briefly  to  explain  my  meaning,  it  is  better  to  draw  a  beautiful 
line  than  a  scientitically  accurate  one  ;  it  is  more  important  to 
dispose  hnes  and  masses  with  beauty  of  feeling  than  that  we 
should  arrange  them  mathematically.  Again,  a  freely  drawn 
spjntaneous  line  made  by  swinging  the  whole  arm  ajid  hand 
rather  than  using  the  fingers  and  wrist  only  is  more  vital  and 
expressive  than  a  careful  and  painstaking  line  hesitatingly  drawn, 
with  much  labour  and  many  rubbings  out,  which,  when  finished, 
represents  dead  accuracy,  without  character  or  feeling,  and  which 
has  given  no  pleasure  in  the  doing.  It  is  of  little  use  being  able 
to  copy  the  Parthenon  Frieze  if  the  appreciation  of  its  rhythmic 
arrangement  and  continuity  of  curve  is  not  understood.  A  few 
spots  rightly  arranged  in  relation  to  each  other  can  express  the 
same  laws  of  Art  applied  to  simple  elements,  as  this  the  greatest 
of  processionary  fnezes  exhibits.  The  abstract  arrangement  of 
lines  and  spaces  made  pleasant  to  the  eye  is  the  acknowledged 
basis  of  all  graphic  Arts,  the  verj'  foundation  of  design,  which  is 
itself  the  chief  element  of  beauty  in  all  really  great  Art. 

Now  design,  or  the  right  disposition  of  lines  and  spaces,  ciui  be 
taught  very  simply  in  an  elementary  way,  and  to  this  end  many 
books  have  been  written,  which  are  good  and  hel})ful,  in  so  far  as 
they  send  their  readers  to  Nature  with  more  undersUinding  and 
oj>en  eyes.  And  the  main  reason  why  design  should  be  taught  to 
the  very  voungest  of  children  is  because  from  the  very 
Ixjginning  It  is  charming.  It  awakens  fancy  and  invention, 
and  inspires  hnagination,  at  the  same  time  affording  the  means 
for  training  eye  and  liand.  For  cliildren  receive  much  niore 
pleasure  from  inventing,  or  what  they  call  "  making  up,''  than 
from  the  more  laborious  process  of  copying,  which  demands  from 
them  too  much  restraint.  Moreover,  very  few  children  are 
ciipable  of  copying  at  all  aecjurately,  as  they  have  no  joy  in  it. 
The  very  simplest  copies  are  the  best,  but  they  must  be  interest- 
ing and  must  not  require  of  the  child  too  much  application. 
There  is  no  romance  or  play  in  copying,  but  in  arranging  and 
inventing  there  is  an  infinity  of  delight. 

So  in  all  my  Prepfiratorv  School  work,  I  make  design  the  basis 
of  my  teaching ;  it  inevitably  leads  on  to  the  study  of  form,  and 
embraces  all  that  is  beautiful  in  both  Nature  and  Art. 

A  charming  series  of  blackboard  lessons  may  be  given,  explain- 
ing the  laws  which  underlie  Design. 

Lesson  1  might  shew  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  law  of  Repeti- 
tion, by  repeating  at  fixed  intervals  any  simple  shape,  the  oval, 
for  instance,  which  is  the  elementary  form  of  the  vegetiible  and 
animal  kingdoms. 

Lesson  2  might  introduce  the  laws  of  Variation  and  Alterna- 
tion, by  placing  between  the  ovals  at  set  distances  (of  course 
using  only  eye  measurement)  any  other  simple  form  placed 
horizontally,  ii  the  ovals  are  upright,  or  vice  versd.     But  it  is  not 
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necessary  for  nie  to  enter  into  detail,  as  any  of  the  recent  good 
books  on  the  subject  will  tell  the  teacher  all  he  needs  to  know.* 
In  the  Preparatory  Schools  Review  for  March  1898, 1  have  entered 
more  fully  into  the  details  of  lessons  in  Designs,  so  that  I  need 
not  here  repeat  myself. 

The  interest  to  pupils  in  learning  the  art  of  Design  will  be 
much  enhanced  if  the  teacher  can  find  time  and  opportunity  to 
study  somewhat  its  application  to  handicraft,  because,  although 
any  well-conceived  ana  rightly-ordered  arrangement  of  lines, 
masses,  and  tints  constitutes  Design,  yet  the  mere  making  of 
pattern  without  purpose,  solely  for  practice,  is  far  less  interesting 
than  designing  for  application  which  leads  on  to  the  study  of 
the  various  processes  whereby  Design  is  transformed  into 
Decoration.  For  instance,  how  to  select,  modify,  and  adapt 
suitable  forms  for  metal  beating,  where  the  conditions  of  a 
partially  expansive  resistant  material,  and  particular  tools  capable 
of  working  in  definite  ways,  set  limitations  to  the  designer  s 
fancy.  It  is  ciuite  evident  that  in  using  certain  materials  and 
tools  the  hanaicraftsman  must  modiJfy  his  design  before  it  is 
appropriate  to  its  new  conditions.  The  sort  of  design  which 
works  out  well  with  the  needle  in  a  soft,  woven  fabric  will  not 
work  out  equally  well  with  chisel  cuts  or  hammer  beats  in  hard 
material.  Hence  we  obtain  what  is  commonly  called,  "  Conven- 
tion of  natural  forms." 

Now,  the  principles  which  wurk  this  change  from  pattern 
per  se  into  decoration  can  be  quite  easily  Iciinied  from  certain 
standard  books,  and  if  the  teacher  to  whom  they  are  new 
will  make,  and  keep,  notes  from  them  through  the  first  few  terms 
of  teaching,  they  will  be  handy  for  future  use,  when  new  pupils  go 
over  the  same  ground  with  him.  Of  course  it  is,  after  all,  more 
iuiportiuit  to  teach  children  design  than  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  its  application,  but  if  in  the  workshop  they  are  modelling, 
airving,  or  beating  metal,  as  they  would  like  to  do,  then  the 
application  of  design  is  very  essential. 

It  goes  >vithout  saying  tHat  if  all,  or  even  most,  boys  had  passed 
through  a  really  enlightened  course  of  Kindergarten  teaching 
before  coming  to  Preparatory  Schools,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  awakening  their  interest  in  Art 
work,  as  tnat  would  have  been  done  already,  but  the  majority 
have  not  had  this  advanttige,  and  consequently  are  ignorant  of 
the  power  latent  within  them  ready  for  unfolding,  to  tneir  great 
benefit  and  lasting  delight. 

But,  to  be  as  practical  as  possible,  I  will  state  what  is  in  my 
opinion  a  good  course  of  work  for  Preparatory  Schools,  calculateJl 
to  })ring  bovs  up  to  a  fair  state  of  efliciency,  enabling  them  to 
benefit  by  tne  advanced  teaching  which  is  given  in  some  few  of 
our  grcM  Public  Schools,  whore  the  teaching  of  Art  is  becoming 

*  I  should  have  wif;hed  to  give  a  li.st  uf  such  hoi.ks  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  but  the  conditions  of  itc-  publication  render  that  impossible.  If 
however  any  teacher  desires  to  possess  information  on  the  sul^ect,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  supply  it.  That  the  right  books  should  be  obtained  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  matter  of  importance. 
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a  recognised  factor  in  education,  and  is  being  conducted  upon 
more  or  less  enlightened  lines,  but  where  unfortunately  too  httle 
time  is  ^ven  to  the  subject. 

The  course  which  I  suggest  will  be  found  both  varied  and 
pa^Jtioal,  and  is  as  follows: — (1)  Line  drawing,  (2)  design,  (3) 
freehand  from  objects,  (4)  brusliwork,  (5)  meniory  drawing,  (6) 
elementary  shading,  (7)  relief  drawing,  (8)  lessons  in  proportion, 
(9)  free  arm  work  on  the  blackboard.  These  brancnas  of  the 
subject  I  now  proceed  to  explain. 

(1)  Line  drawing  on  large  paper  or  blackboard  with  brush, 
chalk,  or  charcoal.  These  larjje  lines  should  be  drawn  with  a 
free  swing  of  the  whole  arm  right  from  the  shoulder,  the  pupil 
standing  or  sitting  at  arm's  length  from  the  board. 

Line  drawing  on  smaller  scale  in  pencil,  which  should  be  held 
rather  upright,  the  hand  moving  n*eely  over  the  surface  of  the 
paper.  The  entire  line  must  be  drawn  at  once,  without  stopping 
or  patching,  and  if  not  a  good  line  it  must  be  rubbed  out,  and 
the  whole  of  it  re-drawn.  All  young  students  should  draw  large. 
Small  work  cramps  the  hand  and  looks  weak  and  timid.  No 
verjr  small  drawing  should  be  allowed  at  first  until  spontaneity  is 
attained,  and  children  should  not  be  worried  into  making  very 
neat,  regular,  wirj'  lines  without  energy  or  character,  by  rubbing 
and  patching.  This  is  the  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  machine- 
drawn  copies  for  freehand  work;  the  very  nature  of  the  copy 
makes  freedom  impossible. 

(2)  The  bases  of  design  should  be  taught ;  very  simple  forms 
should  be  used,  and  something  should  be  shown  the  pupils  of 
th^ ornamental  treatment  of  natural  objects. 

(3)  Freehand  drawing  from  ea.sy  objects  should  be  t^iught 
with  simple  explanations  of  their  perspective.  Avoid  the  use  of 
ruler  and  compass,  which  are  not  needed  until  later,  when  the 
science  of  perspective  is  taught.  But  this  will  never  be  a  fitting 
subject  for  Preparatory  Schools,  for  as  far  as  the  elements  of  Art 
are  concerned  the  stuav  of  perspective  is  useless.  It  falsifies  and 
distorts  form,  as  the  human  eye  sees  it.  It  is  too  dull  and 
difficult  for  young  minds  to  grasp.  It  may  eventually  be  useful 
to  the  archite(it,  but  it  is  of  no  value  in  the  trainin«^  of  young 
eyes.  If  children  are  made  to  notice  that  receding  hues  appciir 
to  converge  towards  a  point  on  a  line  on  the  eye-level,  and  that 
lines  below  the  eye  appear  to  run  itj)  to  the  horizon  whilst  those 
above  run  doum,  they  will  soon  grasp  the  principles  sufHciently 
to  understand  what  they  see  and  reproduce  it  intelligently.  But 
here  arises  the  question,  How  to  give  a  lesson  in  model  drawing 
to  a  class  who  all  see  the  object  from  different  points  of 
view?  This  I  know,  from  long  e5;pcrience,  cannot  be  done 
satisfactorily  in  a  limited  time,  and  so  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  as  follows : — The  teacher  should  begin  by  explaining 
its  general  form,  ciiUing  attention  to  its  proportions,  construction, 
and  the  direction  of  its  main  lines.  Then,  after  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  ckss  has  grasped  these  essentials,  he  must  draw  it 
large  on  the  blackboard  in  one  or  more  positions,  letting  the 
pupils  follow  him  line  by  line,  drawing  as  he  draws.     He  should' 
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then  walk  round  the  class  Uj  see  if  the  pro|iort.inn  and  general 
features  h,^vr!  bwn  reiilised  rightly,  afttn*  whiHi  ho  will  procetxl 
with  \im  deriion.stnitinii^  nHtLin»jf  in  such  fiiniplo  d«Hails  as  will  not, 
coniplieato  or  eont'n.se  tlie  ^eiu'ral  etibfi.  In  a  humAI  rljiss  the 
model  uiay  Ik?  so  plut-ed  ihat  i'Ut^h  hoy  ^.^ni  draw  it  from  his  own 
poinfc  of  view.  I  f  tune  jK^nuits  the  te^icher  slitiuld  go  round  making 
marginal  demfinstrntions  on  the  pupils  bo^iks.  This  is  a  hjippy 
compromistj  between  individual  and  <ilasH  teadiiug;  hut  invtdve.s 
the  teacher  in  a  great  amount  of  lalmur,  and  nuiammore  time. 

(4)  A  very  delighthd  series  of  lessons  may  he  given  in  hrush- 
work.  the  tencher  demonstrating  on  largo  paper  fixed  to  a 
sloping  lioard  The  ea.se  an<l  freedom  of  the  brush  and  the 
fascinating  medium  of  colour  never  fail  in  evokhig  happ>;  rosponso 
from  the  pupils.  ElemenUn'v  bruwhwork  mav  b«  divided  into 
throe  (hviHions,  first  that  wh it'll  gives  the  natural  marks  or  touebos 
of  the  tool  itself,  ovoid  liL»hs  of  varying  ]injpnit,ions  suggesting 
leafage  and  aftbnling  seo|>o  for  inventifUi  in  their  arrangement, 
Sewmd,  liy  lines,  straight  and  eurved  wi<lo  atul  narrow,  drawn  in 
all  direetmns,  their  width  or  breadth  being  regnlatetl  hy  the 
amount  of  [pressure  employed.  Tlieso  two  ih visions  in  eonjimt> 
tion  make  most  beautirul  ffirms.  The  thinl  division  ronsisls  of 
flat  tinting  over  spaees  wlioreliy  pattern  is  emphasised  and  the 
relative  eharaeter  of  colour  demonstrated.  All  this  is  very  easy 
work,  pleasural»le  to  pupils  and  teaehers  alike. 

(5)  Perhaps  the  most  impiutant  std>jei*t  of  all  is  niemor)^ 
drawing,  wbieh  is  loo  often  nHgk'rt,i»d.  If  ehildren  can  memorise 
fonns  (juid  they  all  ejui)  thi'y  possf^ss  a  sTibstratinu  of  fact  for 
in  vent  ion  tci  wnrk  upon,  they  gain  mwer  i»f  |ien'e|aion,  for  iiotlung 
ean  Iw  eonmiitted  to  Tiiemory  witliout  kwu  intelligent  observa- 
tion. In  this,  of  eourse,  tht3  tcjaeher  nmst  largely  direct  them 
hut  the  task  m  slight^  as  young  minds  are  Ixith  impressioiiahlo 
and  receptive,  and  as  e^usdy  gi'asp  and  retain  e^ssentials  as  the 
adult  minds,  whieh,  knowing  more,  often  see  too  nnicb.  To 
teach  memory  drawing  well,  the  teacher  nmst  first  thoroughly 
instruct  himself  in  the  facts  which  he  wishes  the  class  to 
memorise.  He  will  then  begin  the  lesson  by  explaining  the 
object,  as  in  model  drawing,  pointing  out  its  charactenstieK, 

{)roportion,  general  fonn  and  construction,  allowing  the  class  to 
DOR  at  it  wliilst  it  is  feeing  explained.  Then  putting  it  out  of 
sight,  he  should  ask  questions  upon  it,  correcting  wrong  answers. 
AiVhcn  that  is  done,  the  class  should  have  five  nnnute^s  for 
transferring  what  they  remember  of  it  to  their  pa|>er  Some 
pupils  will  rememl^er  more,  others  less,  hut  if  the  oliject  is  again 
exjx3Sed  for  one  minute,  and  live  more  luinntes  are  given  for 
completing  and  eoiTecting,  it  wU  be  found  that  the  majority 
ha%^©  rememl)ered  fdl  the  main  points,  and  whilst  their  minds  are 
intent  on  menjory  they  often  draw  surprisingly  good  line^, 
because  they  are  not  thinking  too  much  about  them,  for  poor 
feeble  lines  often  result  from  nervous  anxiety.  It  is  well  at  iho 
beginning  of  each  lesson  to  let  the  pujrils  repeat  from  memorr 
the  object  they  learnt  and  drew  at  the  previous  lesson ;  this 
generaUy  takcB  five  or  ten  minutes. 
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(6.)  By  elementary  pencil  shading:  I  nie^in  the  careful  covering 
of  soaces  with  broad,  even  and  parallel  lines.  These  exercises 
can  oe  made  very  interesting  if  the  spaces  are  of  beautiful  form 
and  gracefiilly  disposed  in  relation  to  the  unshaded  parts,  and 
this  disposition  ot  light  and  dark  shapes  or  spaces  is  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  Art,and  difterentiatesa  decorative  picture  from 
an  undecorative  one,  a  vulgar  street-poster  from  a  refined  Turner. 

(7.)  By  way  of  change,  and  as  a  promise  of  good  things  to 
come,  more  advanced  pupils  might  do  a  certain  amount  of  relief 
drawing,  which  is  a  aevelopment  of  the  alx)ve-mentioued  dis- 
position of  light  and  dark,  introducin^j  the  new  elements  of 
roundness  and  solidity  by  gradation  antl  cast  shadow.  But  this 
work  should  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible  by  ignoring  reflected 
light  and  leaving  out  subtle  gradations,  but  using  only  pure 
light,  half  tone,  snade,  and  cast-shadow.  If  executed  in  chalk, 
pencil,  or  stump,  all  the  shading  should  be  in  lines  even  and 
parallel  sloping  downwards  from  right  to  left.  I  only  advise 
this  relief  drawmg  in  the  c^ise  of  advanced  boys  who  possess  the 
desire  to  imitate  something. 

(8)  Proportion  is  so  important,  most  children  being  weak  in 
the  sense,  that  it  is  well  if  the  teacher  gives  an  occasional  lesson 
in  which  this  quahty  only  is  insisted  on,  placing  before  the 
class  some  simple  objects  and  contrasting  their  relative  propor- 
tions, comparing  their  heights,  lengths,  and  bulk,  and  the  dimen- 
sion of  part  to  part.  The  same  may  be  done  by  comparing  line 
with  line,  or  space  with  space  on  the  blackboard,  and  m  marking 
these  exercises  the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  mark  for  proportion 
only,  not  allowing  neatness  or  beauty  of  line  to  win  high  marks, 
as  the  object  of  the  lesson  is  proportion. 

(^9)  Practice  on  the  large  blackboard  is  much  enjoyed  by 
children  and  is  excellent  for  them  in  every  way.  The  arm  should 
swing  freely  and  all  the  drawings  should  be  large  This  produces 
pluck  in  drawing  and  gives  great  freedom.  It  is  well,  moreover, 
to  encourage  the  use  of  both  hands,  for  several  obvious  reasons. 
Firstly,  because  the  use  of  the  left  hand  is  said  to  strengthen  the 
right  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  at  any  time  it  serv^es  as  a  substitute 
to  an  injured  right  hand.  Secondly,  because  children  enjoy  the 
sense  of  power  it  gives,  and  can  cover  a  large  surface  without 
shifting  their  position.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  a  great  convenience  in 
drawinij  symmetric^il  objects,  for  both  sides  CiUi  be  drawn  at  once. 
Large  drawing  on  the  blackboard  is  especially  useful,  as  in  doing 
it  the  arm  registers  the  right  action  automatically,  and  enables 
children  to  produce  at  will  very  tree  and  accurate  forms. 

Now,  the  course  I  have  suggested  includes  nine  varieties  of 
lessons,  but  for  junior  classes  it  will  be  well  to  take  only  four  or 
five  of  them,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  teacher. 

Space  only  permits  me  to  make  suggestions  upon  the  sort  of 
work  which  should  be  attempted,  and  much,  very  much,  must 
always  depend  upon  the  teacher's  power  of  initiation. 

As  to  wnat  is  being  done  at  this  present  time  in  Preparatory 
Schools  in  England,  1  am  only  partially  quaUfied  to  speak,  but 
those  schools  which  have  come  under  my  notice  are  all  making 
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Birenuoiis  efforts  to  place  their  Art  claRses  on  a  fair  footing.  I 
kiiow  of  one  sehnol  in  pirticiiliir  wliic^h  is  rc!?pondin^^  splentlidljr 
to  themotUmi  idon  that  Art  is  an  inti^gnil  part  of*  uduf'ation,  for 
its  headmaster  has  Imilt  a  veiy  perfect  Art  Btudio,  botuitifuny 
appohitotl,  with  everything  needful  for  carryitig  out  a  systoni  of 
thorough  Art-tmiiiing,  and  down  to  the'  smallest  details  of 
fimiitiU'o  antl  fittings  has  given  his  Art  teacher  and  his  pnpils 
every  possible  chanee,  They,  on  tlieir  pirt,  ^ire  making  go<.id 
rcspi>n&e,  and  already  have  tunied  out  excellent  work. 

Where  masters  are  in  e^irnest  alwHit  the  J^iibjoct  of  Art,  lait  do 
not  feel  themselveH  fully  nnalilitHl  to  teach  it  thoroughly,  they 
might  do  well  to  eonsult  (H^ejisitJiialty  with  a  teacher  of 
experiunee,  whi^  if  he  visited  tlieir  scliuol  oven  mice  a  tenn, 
wnnld  lie  a  I  lit!  I ly  suggestions  rind  critieiKMiN  to  kee|j  tlieni  working 
on  sound  lines.  For  until  re<:ently  the  idea  uf  leaching  anything 
more  than  |}entil  drawing  from  fiat  copies  or  objects  does  not  seem 
to  have  oeenrred  to  many  Preji^iratory  School  masters.  If  they 
do  not  want  to  remain  miles  behind  the  Public  ElenjenUny' 
Schools  in  this  matter  they  must  begin  to  organise  a  rational 
system  hi  this  bmnch  of  education,  for  the  interest  which  the 
ratepiyer  receives  on  the  money  he  uivests  in  Pulille  Elonientiiry 
School  Art  Teaching  is  out  or  all  proportion  greater  than  that 
which  the  parent  of  an  average  Prepamtory  schoolboy  receives. 
In  sjiying  this  I  blame  no  one,  as,  owing  to  tne  grejit  pressure  on 
tlie  time-table,  Preparati>ry  Schools  are  liandieapped  ;  but,  still, 
that  it  is  so  remains  a  ntelancholy  fact. 

I  do  not  know  whether  iit  most  Preparatorj'  Schools  it  is  custo- 
nijuy  to  give  marks  fnr  drawing,  hut  where  they  are  given  for 
other  subjet^ts  they  should  not  be  withheld  from  this,  as  boys  are 
grc^itly  encoura^etl  hy  finding  that  their  mtiencc  and  industry, 
or  even  their  talent  in  drauniig,  afiects  their  places  in  fonn  ;  and 
why  should  it  not  do  so  et  pi  ally  with  all  other  gi  tils  or  virtues 
they  possess  ? 

1  wisli  to  warn  tiuolHas  noi  Lo  nukv  llnAv  svurk  by  laying  undue 
stress  upon  proth icing  a  showy  senes  of  dm  wings  for  thc^  boy  to 
take  home  in  order  in  please  parents,  5Iy  experience  of  parents 
leiuls  mo  to  think  that  they  WMultl  rathoV  their  boys  gain  {Xiwer 
l>y  constant  practice  than  produce  for  tla*ir  edification  a  smart  piece 
of  work  showing  more  Inhour  than  learning.  For  when  boysa  re  doing 
bbickboard  work,  it  cannot  appear  at  the  end  of  the  term,  as  it  is 
cleamed  otf  after  every  lesson,  although  the  very  last  lesson  of  the 
term  might  be  loft  on  the  ljlackl>oard  for  exhil>ition.  Again, 
"  memory  drawing'"  does  not  make  so  fine  a  show  as  eopios  done 
£i*om  olijects,  but  it  means  the  acquisition  of  priwer  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  and  the  lessons  on  proportion  show  veiy  pr>or 
artistic  results,  Imt  are  invalualile.  Also  those  exerciser  which 
are  merely  for  gaiiung  hand  power  aro  extremelv  imperfect  art, 
but  so  also  are  scales  on  tho  piano,  h  is  lat^xf  to  think  first  ot 
alt  of  Tuaking  a  show,  but  it  is  well  that  all  work,  good,  bad,  and 
indilJen*nt,  sliouhl  be  seen  ctillectively  at  the  term's  end,  or  twice 
in  the  year,  liy  bmh  buys  and  parents.  I  stronglv  advise 
teachers  to  ke^p  their  own  hands  ofi"  the  lioys  work,  anrl  to  rely 
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solelv  upon  demonstration,  for  if  the  drawing,  is  "  tonehctl  up  * 
goodT  pupils  are  ilis4X>uraire<K  and  iille  onv*s  are  induixxl  to  K\ive 
all  the  hard  bits  for  the  teacher  to  do.  The  sj-steni  of  working 
over  the  piipils"  draAvin^r  ,rv;tti-s  dishont-siy.  for  s^^nue  i^nnoi 
confess,  under  the  eves  of  an  admiriiiir  mother,  tliat  the  jvm  she 

E raises  most  is  the  master  s  work.  If  a  teacher  has  to  im[x>se 
is  corrections  iipL»n  his  pupil's  work  it  shows  one  of  two  thini::^ 
either  that  the  subject  is  too  dithcult  or  that  the  pupil "  is 
indifferent  to  it. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  ndes.  and  oivasionally  a  master  is 
justified  in  helping  a  very  keen  and  jviticnt  worker  over  sonu^ 
unforeseen  diliicidiy,  instead  of  allo\^nug  him  to  sutler  irn^at 
discouragement,  btit  in  this  case  the  cx^rrection  should  U^  notitieil 
in  ink,  and  signed  by  the  teacher. 

There  is  one  very  imix)rtant  subject  which  1  hope  may  cv>m- 
mend  itself  to  the  notice  of  headmasters,  juid  tluit  is  the 
inevitable  association  of  the  Art  classes  with  the  workshojv 
They  mitimdly  pLiy  into  and  strengthen  one  another's  hands,  for 
nothing  can  be  done  really  well  in  carpentry,  carving,  metal 
work,  or  modelling  tliiit  is  devoid  of  Art,  such  as  Wauty  of 
proportion,  grace  of  line,  or  fineness  of  form.  Moreover,  all 
nandicrafi  demands  some  sort  of  decoration  which  cannot  exist 
apart  from  Art. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  all  lx>ys  in  the  workshop  shoidd 
also  belong  to  the  Art  classes,  for  the  sense  of  touch  there 
employed  is  the  tinest  facultv  for  learning  and  appreciating  form. 
On  the  other  hand  it  woulcl  l>e  well  if  all  who  are  learning  to 
draw  woidd  also  do  some  mcxlelling  in  wax.  plastoeine,  or  day, 
as  the  manipulation  of  these  substances  teaches  form  by  feeling. 
Very  simple  studies  of  shells,  birds,  tishes,  fruits,  and  flowoi-s  can 
quite  easily  be  modelled  by  qtiite  young  children  under  pn>piT 
instruction,  and  any  teacher  may  leani  the  elements  of 
modelling  or  carving  from  manuals,  at  very  little  cost  of  time 
and  nioney 

Working  out  simple  designs  in  beaten  copper  might  be  done  in 
the  workshops,  the  pupils  having  previously  made  their  designs 
in  class.  Inexpensive  nandlwoks  can  be  procured  on  this  and  all 
other  handicrafts. 

In  offering  these  suggestions  I  am  not  addressing  mpclf  to 
those  teachers  who  feel  themselves  to  be  etticient  and  *'  up  to  date," 
for  they  need  no  advice  or  interference,  but  I  know  there  are 
many  amongst  Preparatory  School  masters  who  will  welcome 
advice  as  gladly  as  I  myself  did  when  first  beginning  to  teach. 

I  know  of  some  schools  where  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  is 
much  restricted  by  outside  control,  and  by  no  means  to  the 
advantage  of  the  schools  in  question,  and  I  should  stiggest  to  all 
headmasters  and  headmistresses  that  they  would  do  better  if  they 

E laced  implicit  trust  in  their  own  staff,  so  long  as  the  pupils  are 
appy  ana  the  results  good  in  comparison  with  other  schools,  for 
it  would  be  very  irritating  to  a  classical  or  mathematical  master 
to  have  his  course  laid  down  and  controlled  by  someone  outsid 
the  school  in  which  he  taugh^ 
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Jielbru  euuciiniing  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  a}K>ut  tho  way  in 
which  specially*  gifted  piipOs  sliould  bo  treated.  Taking  for 
granted  that  the  cud  ^md  aim  of  education  h  the  deTelopmeiit  of 
mind  and  character,  which  in  tliese  days  of  cramming  for 
oxaminations  might  well  be  dcuibte*!  by  the  sceptic,  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  head-masters  to  recognise  their  rt?sp()nsibility 
towards  those  of  their  pupils  who  possess  a  special  gift,  whether 
for  Art  or  auy  other  .sutiject,  and  to  allow  extra  time  for  its 
development,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  some  sulijeet  of  secondary 
iin[x>rtanee  to  that  particular  pupil  I  have  often  known  eases 
in  which  c'lever  men  dc|)lored  tne  fact  that  when  at  schiiol  no 
facility  was  attVirdud  thein  of  cultivating  their  really  gi*eatest 
power.  It  was  overlooked,  or  the  time-talile,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  could  not  be  altered,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  days  when  their  minds  were  most  impressionable,  were 
lost  for  ever  ami  in  s]viit^  of  after  exeilions  were  never  really 
recovered. 

It  surely  is  i-ensonable  to  plujid  for  mrjre  time  to  Iw  t^iven  for 
the  cultivation  of  special  gilts,  not  only  for  the  happiness  of  the 
iialividual  but  for  the  good  of  the  eotmijuuity.  And  if  this 
special  gift  is  for  Art,  \vh_\'  slujuld  it  not  have  equal  chances  with 
classics  or  unithcmaties  t  1  tremble  wliilst  writing  such 
auflueious  woitls.  and  see  risijig  round  me  the  angry  ghosts  of 
potent,  grave,  and  reverend  sf?ho]ars  shaking  dusty  tomes 
tnreateningly,  l)Ut  I  murmur  an  apology  and  defence,  **  more 
things  are  wrought  by  Art  than  yonder  wan  scholai's  wot  of/' 
Once  let  a  Ixiy  or  girl  find  his  or  her  true  metifr,  and  they  begin 
to  live  in  all  their  fulness,  developing  in  all  directions,  hut 
missing  it,  (>r  Ixing  misdirected  t<i  thiiigs  of  s<»condarv  interest, 
they  movr  slowly  if  not  sullenly  \u  h  sLiti'  of  siippi*i*ssed 
rela^llion,  aeliicving  little  wnm*  thnii  ilisiippuiritment,  whereas  in 
fi^llowiiig  it-s  own  iialiviilunl  l>eiit  a  young  nature  opt^tis  out 
hap|jily  and  soon  [>erceivcs  the  correlaticai  of  othi*r  suhjfH-ts  to 
its  (iwn  belovt^l  one,smd  can  be  lerl  frtMn  that  as  tlio  foens,  to  the 
others  as  the  fdngt'.  I  am  bsippy  tn  think  that  at  some  sehools 
extra  hours  are  now  allowed  for  Ijo>s  of  unusual  ability. 

£ven  when  a  hoy  possesses  some  deep  enthusiasm,  it  is  often 
cherished  secretly,  w^iether  it  he  for  Art  or  any  other  subject, 
A  certiiin  shyness  an<l  wcvudor  often  accompany  Ihe  possession  of 
giTat  gifts,  the  eliild  hims»'lf  not  comprehending  why  he  feelaJ 
himself  ditterent  to  others,  and  nflcn  through  a  sort  of  gaucheri©' 
he%v'ithholds  his  eontidence  fr<»ni  hit  teacher,  until  by  intuition, 
tact,  or  sjinpathy  the  teaclier  tinds  him  out.  Then  luider  wise 
guitUnco'the  hoy  is  transformed  !  He  has  foimd  himsolf,  and 
he  will  do  any  mortal  thing  for  that  teacher.  I  have  known 
hoys  who  meekly  resigned  themselves  to  draw  Htiw^ers,  birds,  and 
buttei-rties,  or  even  cubes  and  pyntmids  becjiuse  the  teiicher  told 
them  to  do  so,  when  all  the  time  the  unuttered  longing  of  their 
souls  was  to  draw  steam  on|jfines  or  inDUclads.  First,  therefore, 
fuid  the  boys  grejit  enthusiasm,  then  notice  what  mediimi  he 

IirefL-rs  workmg  in,  pencil,  pen,  jwiiut  or  pi-LSter,  aiul  you  can  then 
ead  him  willingly,  or  he  may  even  outrun  you  along  the  lines  of 
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his  liking.  Boys  who  want  to  paint  birds  will  spend  equal  pains 
over  the  study  of  twig  and  leaf  as  a  setting  to  their  beloved 
object. 

Pupils  possessing  extraordinary  talent  or  real  enthusiasm  must 
be  allowed  to  use  material  unstintingly  out  of  school  hours,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  express  their  ©wn  feelings  and  ideas 
unrestrainedly,  they  therebv  show  the  teacher  their  strength  and 
weakness,  their  own  individuality,  for  boy  differeth  from  boy  as 
star  from  star,  and  strong  indiviauality  deniaiids  special  treat- 
ment. A  clever  child  may,  in  drawing  a  horse,  indicate  its  action 
splendidly  as  being  that  which  strikes  him  most,  but  his  sense  of 
proportion  or  his  perception  of  form  may  be  weak,  he  may  draw 
it  in  thin  wiry,  confused,  and  scribbly  lines,  when  it  might  have 
been  suggestea  better  and  more  quickly  by  deUberate  simple  ones. 
It  is  often  advantageous  that  a  boy  should  select  his  own 
material  for  working  in,  but  he  seldom  knows  the  best 
method  of  using  it;  he  may  prefer  the  pen  to  the  pencil, 
but  its  technical  power  is  unknown  to  him;  he  wiic 
generally  use  it  feebly,  the  brush  sloppily,  or  the  stumps 
smudgily.  And  here  is  where  the  teacher  comes  in,  for 
from  very  fulness  and  exuberance  of  ideas  and  feelings 
the  child  will  scrawl  his  fancies  regardless  of  correct  technique 
But  a  wise  teacher  will  set  him  to  restrained  measured  work  in 
which  deliberate  control  is  exercised  over  every  line,  allowing 
him  occ^xsionally  to  wanton  in  scribble  as  a  safety  vent.  He  will 
soon  be  brought  to  value  the  higher  quality  of  the  technique 
which  well  -  controlled  and  thoughtful  lines  produce.  For 
teachers,  like  doctors,  can  only  promote  health  in  their  patients 
by  true  diagnosis  and  right  remedy.  Sometimes  a  sensitive  or 
deUcately-consti tilted  boy  will  show  neatness  and  timidity  in  his 
work  which  renders  it  invertebrate.  This  tendency  must  be  met 
and  overcome  by  giving  him  large  work  to  .do  with  fearless  broad 
lines  draAvn  at  arm's  length,  using  chnrcoal  or  big  brushes. 
Until  ho  regains  balance  by  appreciating  the  value  of  force,  ho 
should  be  set  to  make  ([uick  sKetches  from  objects  in  a  given 
time,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  jot  down  ess(^ntials  fearlessly  and 
without  hesitation,  and,  when  it  is  possible,  from  living  and 
moving  objects. 

As  regards  material  required,  I  find  that  ordinary  school  desks 
do  perfectly  well  for  drawing  at,  only  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
the  boy  sit  up,  and  not  too  near  the  desk.  The  habit  of  leaning 
over  the  woi-k  is  bad  for  the  chest  and  eyes,  for  with  the  head 
close  to  the  paper  the  drawing  is  out  of  focus  and  distorted,  and 
the  boy  is  apt  to  draw  without  freedom,  as  he  only  sees  a  part  of 
each  line  at  a  time,  instead  of  seeing  the  whole.  If  a  rail  can  be 
fixed  above  the  desk  so  that  a  black ooard  can  be  leant  up  against 
it,  the  base  lodging  in  the  grove  which  contains  the  inkwell,  it  is 
better  for  the  pupil  than  having  to  rest  the  board  upon  his  knee 
and  against  the  ciesk ;  it  gives  a  bettor  slope,  is  more  level  with 
the  eyes,  and  makes  the  l)oy  sit  up. 

A  good  large  blackboard  for  the  teacher  is  an  absolute 
essential.     The  necessary  material  for  the  pupils  should  bo  as 
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follows : — A  drawing  book  on  block  14  by  10  inches,  blackboard 
20  by  16  or  larger,  a  box  containing  four  to  six  moist  colours,  an 
enamelled  tin  cup  for  water  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  desk,  pencils 
of  three  or  four  degrees,  three  camel's  hair  brushes,  fine,  medium, 
and  wash  size,  an  18-inch  boxwood  ruler,  for  very  occasional  use, 
a  small  case  of  coloured  chalks,  a  sponge,  and  a  soft  duster.  The 
initial  cost  of  these  would  be  about  12s.,  and  many  of  the  articles 
would  last  for  several  terms  if  taken  care  of 

Where  the  school  is  in  the  country  boys  can  assist  in  collecting 
objects  for  drawing  from  outdoors,  and  they  often  by  doing  so 

fpve  the  teacher  a  hint  as  to  what  interests  them  most,  even 
ive  things,  if  properly  caged  and  controlled,  might  sometimes 
be  allow^.  The  School  Museum  should  be  put  under  requi- 
sition as  a  source  of  supply  to  the  Art  classes.  This  wiU 
create  an  interest  in  the  Museum  itself  which  is  helpful  in 
many  ways. 

Teachers  should  avoid  dulness  and  lack  of  interest  in  the 
objects  they  set  the  class  to  draw.  Few  boys  care  for  geometrical 
solids,  and  show  their  good  taste  in  ignoring  them.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  they  should  be  supposed  to  like  them,  neither  does 
an-  intelligent  boy  feel  enthusiasm  in  drawing  a  school-chair 
for  the  sixth  time,  or  the  inevitable  vase  twenty  times,  especially 
when  out  of  the  school  window  he  sees  lovely  landscape  forms 
living  and  moving  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  sure  sign  or  dulness 
or,  let  us  say  overwork,  on  the  teacher  s  part,  when  the  same 
tedious  and  heartily  hated  modefe  are  drawn  and  drawn  ad 
naitseam. 

All  school  masters,  whether  Art  teachers  or  others,  can 
encourage  boys  to  exercise  their  powers  as  draughtsmen  by 
getting  them  to  draw  from  memory  and  invention,  or  copy  fix)ni 
books,  forms  and  incidents  relatiiiTf  to  their  particular  list  of 
subjects  and  bearing  upon  the  lesson  in  hand. 

These  sketches  and  copies  (done  out  of  school)  might  receive 
marks,  for  tlu^y  impress  the  facts  and  ideas  which  the  lesson 
contains  upon  the  pupils'  minds  and  show  research  and  industry, 
and  however  childish  these  efibrts  may  be  as  Art,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  boy  has  enjoyod  doinir  thorn  should  suHh'o,  .ilthouirli 
iIh'V  ]\,;[\  not  iiiviii  in.irk'v. 

As  i\  j.Msr  w..)-(l  t(»  ]n\- iri|(.\v--tra(ii<'i-s  I  would  sav  :  1)'»  riol 
aitciMpt  \<>n  ]]\\]"\\,  k«'(  )»  y«qi)-t<  ;M-liir,<j  siuipl,'  and  rloar:  it  rmiuot 
l>o  too  inncli  so  (or  .'liildro?!.  A\oid  mmocrssarv  detail,  aiid 
jiciM'ntnaic^  css«'utials,  do  ii:»i  ivy  to  dtMiKnistiato  auVibin;^  uldclr 
is  not  perfectly  plain  to  your  own  mind,  or  confusion  will  ensue  ; 
see  that  your  pupils  follow  the  first  facts  of  a  demonstration 
before  attempting  elaboration.  Do  not  depend  too  much  upon 
bought  copies,  but  make  most  for  yourself^  you  will  the  sooner 
bring  your  mipils  into  touch  with  your  own  personality.  Enter 
with  your  classes  into  the  feeling  of  recreation  which  vour  sub- 
ject, above  all  others,  possesses.  Don't  feel  nervous  if  your 
demonstration  is  not  perfect,  so  long  as  it  contains  some  truth 
and  feeling.  Most  artistic  temperaments  suffer  from  great 
nervousness,  but  this  very  failing   produces  a  sensitiveness  in 
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their  work  which  is  one  of  its  f^catest  charms.     Never  let  your 

Supils  feel  that  you  are  depressed  about  your  work  or  theirs,  and 
ou't  mind  if  a  minority  of  them  appear  critical  towards  your 
demonstrations,  it  is  good  for  them,  showing  their  keenness,  it  is 
well  for  you,  for  it  stimulates  tv^  better  work.  Don't  mistake  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  precocious  pupil  for  conceit,  and  don't  snub  him 
into  silence  and  indifference,  and  above  all  remember  that 
encouragement  does  more  than  fault  finding. 

There  is  good  ciiuse  for  art  te^ichers  in  all  schools  to  take 
heart,  because  it  is  evident  that  Art  and  its  great  educational 
value  are  becoming  more  widely  recognised  throughout  the 
civilised  world,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  fall 
into  line  with  all  other  school  subjects,  from  the  Public  Elemen- 
tary School  upwards  to  the  Universities,  and  in  the  near  future 
the  most  conservative  of  academics  will  as  soon  think  of  denying 
its  worth,  as  an  integral  part  of  mental  development,  as  they 
would  think  of  disallowing  the  use  of  the  right  hand. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  is  now  being 
done  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  by  State  aid  and  other  means  towards  developing 
the  Art  instinct  inherent  in  every  child,  proving  that  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  Channel  are  well  ahead  of  us  in  this  branch  of 
education,  regarding  it  as  the  hand-maid  of  all  good  school 
teaching. 

And  I  close  my  essay  by  a  last  practical  suggestion — that 
teachers  of  Art  in  both  Preparatory  and  great  rublic  Schools 
should  form  themselves  into  an  association  to  meet  annually  or 
half-yearly  for  discussion  upon,  and  consideration  of,  the  best 

|)ractical  methods  for  teaching  Art  under  existing  conditions  and 
imitations  both  of  time  and  opportunity.  And  I  would  add, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  there  is  no  subject  better  calculated 
to  awaken  the  mind,  to  cultivate  character,  or  to  quicken  the 
faculty  for  enjoyment  in  children  than  the  altogether  delightful 
and  inspiring  subject  of  Art. 

W.  Egerton  HlNE. 
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THE   SCHOOL   WORKSHOP. 


An  enquirer  into  English  methods  of  Secondary  Education 
might  possibly  expect,  on  turning  to  an  article  on  the  School 
Workshop,  to  find  it  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  and  duly  correlated  with  other  branches  of  study. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  premise  that  in  the  curriculum 
imposed  on  the  Preparatory  Schools  by  the  Head  Masters  of 
Public  Schools,  and  in  the  Entrance  and  Scholarship  examina- 
tions by  which  their  work  is  tested,  all  training  of  hand  and 
eye  is  absolutely  ignored,  and  that  any  instruction  that  is 
given  in  Drawing  or  in  the  Manual  Arts  must  be  given  either 
as  a  recreation  or  in  time  filched  from  the  study  of  paying 
subjects. 

Ihe  Workshop  Avill  therefore  be  treated  here  as  a  recreation, 
pure  and  simple,  depending  of  course  for  its  success,  like  all 
other  recreations,  on  careful  organisation.  The  chief  aim  must 
be  to  give  thoroughly  competent  instruction  and  insist  on 
serious  work,  and  though  a  boy  cannot  in  four  or  five  years 
at  a  Preparatory  School  become  a  skilled  carpenter,  he  may 
certainly  learn  enough  to  enable  him  to  ride  Avithout  further  help 
a  very  delightful  nobby,  while  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
construction  which  will  be  of  practical  value  to  him  in  after 
years. 

So  organised,  work  in  the  shop  has  also  a  definite  educational 
value,  teaching  perpetually  the  great  lesson  that  patience  and 
forethought  with  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  every  detail  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  any  good  work.  Careless  or 
hasty  execution,  or  miscalculation  of  mctisurements  brings  its 
own  swift  punishment,  the  material  is  wiisted  and  the  work 
has  to  be  done  again. 

The  art  of  construction  appeals  to  the  creative  facidty,  and 
has  a  strong  attraction  for  many  boys,  so  strong  that  it  will  not 
be  found  necessarj^  to  make  attendance  compulsory,*  and  this 
no  doubt  contributes  to  the  popularity  of  the  workshop ;  but 
its  attractiveness  no  less  than  its  educational  value  depends 
absolutely  on  eflicient  organisation.  The  workshop  which 
is  handed  over  as  a  playroom  to  boys,  in  which  they  are 
left  without  supervision  and  direction,  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Organisation. 

The  success  of  a  School  Workshop  depends  less  on  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  shop  tnan  on  the  prime 
essentials  of  a  thoroughly  competent  instructor  and  sharp  tools. 

*  The  writer  has  founil  that  in  the  two  Winter  Terms  the  average 
number  of  boys  on  the  Workshop  list  is  about  y^  of  the  total  number  of 
the  school. 
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If  a  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  on  its  staff  of  masters 
a  thoroughly  competent  amateur,  it  will  no  doubt  be  an  ideal 
arrangement  to  place  the  direction  of  the  shop  in  his  hands, 
but  ^w  amateurs  have  carried  their  workshop  education  far 
enough  to  qualify  them  to  act  jis  instructors,  and  it  is  usually 
found  necessary  to  employ  a  professional.  A  joiner  should  be 
selected  rather  than  a  cabinet  maker.  The  methods  of  the 
two  differ  considerably  in  details.  Speaking  generally,  the  former 
works  on  sounder  principles,  and  is  not  so  apt  to  bestow  his 
ingenuity  on  the  concealment  of  construction.     But  the  com- 

Setence  of  an  instructor  extends  far  beyond  his  methods  of  work, 
[e  must  be  a  man  who  can  make  himself  respected  and  his  shop 
a  place  of  real  work.and  who  can  inspire  boys  with  some  enthusiasm 
and  lead  them  on  by  suggestion  to  suitable  attempts.  Above  all 
he  must  be  able  to  show  his  pupils  how  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
without  doing  it  for  them.  In  this  as  in  other  branches  of 
instruction  too  much  help  is  fatal  to  the  pupil's  self-reliance  and 
so  to  his  progress.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  this  combination  of 
qualities  in  an  instructor,  but  some  shortcomings  may  be 
compensated  if  a  member  of  the  staff  of  masters  interests  him- 
self in  the  work.  I  have  mentioned  sharpness  of  tools  as  the 
second  great  desideratum,  because  no  good  work  is  possible 
without  sharp  tools  and  because  nothing  is  so  difficult  to 
teach  to  a  boy  as  the  sharpening  of  a  plane  iron ;  and  as  only 
the  elder  boys  can  be  expected  to  attain  any  measure  of  success 
in  this  direction,  the  work  has  to  be  done  for  the  majority 
by  the  instructor,  and  therefore  the  setting  of  plane  irons  is  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  every  lesson  in  the  shop.  Many  work- 
shops owe  their  lack  of  success  to  neglect  of  this  important 
condition.  The  workshop  should  never  be  overcrowded. 
Experience  shows  that  one  instructor  cannot  attend  properly  to 
more  than  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  pupils,  and  in  the  writer's 
opinion  the  class  should  not  exceed  twelve.  If  all  are  beginners, 
the  number  must  be  much  smaller.  It  is  advisable  to  distribute 
the  beginners  among  the  classes,  as  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
collective  instruction.  At  the  same  time  it  is  most  necessary 
that  every  boy  should  be  put  through  a  regular  course,  and  the 
following  standiirds  are  suggested. 

Standard  I. — Straight  sawing  and  true  planing. 

AVork  Test. — Cut  out  a  piece  of  deal  of  given 
size,  and  plane  up  true  and  out  of  wind. 
Thickness  this,  using  gauge,  and  square  the 
ends. 

Standard  II. — Dovetailing — Learn  to  mark  out;  cut  one    set, 
large  size,  marked  by  instructor. 
Leani  to  set  chisel  and  smoothing  plane. 

Work  Test. — Mark  and  cut  one  set  of  dovetails, 
or  make  a  dovetailed  box. 
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Standard  III. — Mortice  and  Tenon. — Drawer  dovetails.     Use  of 
plough  and  fillister. 

Work   Test. — Any   pioco   of  work    selected  by- 
pupil  which  requires  knowledge  of  the  above. 

N.B. — The  use  of  the  lathe  and  of  carving  tools  is  restricted  to 
those  who  have  passed  the  standards. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  let  a  small  boy  begin  work  until  he  is 
tall  enough  and  strong  enough  to  hold  down  a  jack  plane. 
Many  are  anxious  to  begin  earlier,  but  it  is  apt  to  result  in 
disappointment  and  discjouragement.  It  has  been  found  usefid 
to  nimish  each  beginner  with  three  ehisels  and  a  smoothing 
plane  which  he  is  encouraged  to  keep  in  good  condition,  ana 
which  form  a  nucleus  of  tlie  collection  of  tools  which  almost 
everv  boy  who  takes  to  the  workshop  is  anxious  to  possess. 
With  regard  to  the  kind  of  work  whic'h  may  be  done  by  young 
boys,  there  is  practiailly  no  limit  to  the  variety,  but  it  may  be 
worth  while,  by  way  of  suggestion,  to  set  down  a  list  of  things 
made  in  a  workshop  of  the  kind  during  the  last  five  years. 

In  Deal. 

Tool  Boxes.  |  Stand  for  Hens'  Eggs. 

Play  Boxes.  \  Beehives. 

Egg-collecting  Boxes.  Rabbit  Hutches. 


Butterfly-collecting  Boxes. 
Egg  Cabinets. 
C5om  Cabinets. 


Mouse  Cages. 
Breeding  Cages. 
Bookshelves. 


In  Oak 


Inkstands.  Kasrls  (sinall  and  large). 

Pipe  Racks.  ;  Thrive  l^rggrd  Stools. 

Stick  Racks.  |  Davenport. 

Bookstands.  ,  Hanging  Lt'tter  Racks. 

Bookshelves.  Stationery  Cases. 

Hanging  Cupboards.  Turned  Candlesticks. 

Picture  Frames  (many  shapes  Kneeholc  AVriting  Table. 

and  sizes).  j  Dumb  Waiters. 

Brackets    (many    shapes    and  Trays. 

sizes).  ,  Gim  Case  with  Glass  Doors. 

Revolving    Bookcases    (rainia-  ,  Violin  Case. 

ture.)  !  Occasional  Tables  (turned  legs). 

Various  Woods. 


Toboggans  (ash). 
Iidaid  Cliess  Boards  (holly  and 
walnut). 


Inlaid  Chess  Tables,  with  Turned 

Legs  (holly  and  walnut). 
Racquet  Presses  (mahogany). 
Foot  Stools  (walnut). 
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Construction  and  Equipment. 

A  plan  is  given  below  for  a  workshop  for  12-16  boys.  The 
total  dimensions  inside  are : — Length  36  ft.,  width  16  ft,  and 
height  10  ft.,  to  spring  of  roof  The  benches  are  four  in 
number,  with  a  long  one  imder  the  window  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  The  shorter  benches  are  8  n.  long,  2  ft. 
9  in.  wide,  and  2  ft.  6^  in.  high  (one  for  the  carpenter*s  use  is 
2  ft.  8  in.  high).  Each  is  furnished  with  two  iron  vices  of  the 
"instantaneous  grip  "  pattern,  the  jaws  faced  with  hard  wood. 
The  space  at  one  end  allows  for  sawmg-stools,  stove,  cupboard  for 
tools,  &c.,  and  room  is  left  at  the  other  for  a  lathe.  This  is  a 
most  useful  accessory  to  the  workshop,  in  fact,  an  almost 
indispensable  tool,  but  lathe  work  is  not  to  be  encouraged  for 
its  own  sake,  having  little  educational  value  in  comparison  with 
construction,  and  little  artistic  value  in  its  more  elaborate 
developments.  The  main  windows  of  the  shop  should  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  and  should  face  towards  the  north 
for  the  sake  of  a  steady  light.  The  upper  lights  only  are  in- 
tended to  open.  The  narrow  windows  on  the  opposite  side 
are  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  and  also  run  the  whole  length 
under  the  eaves.  There  should  be  a  window  at  the  end  over 
the  lathe,  which  requires  a  strong  light.  The  door  should  be  a 
wide  one  for  the  removal  of  large  pieces  of  work.  The  tie  beams 
should  be  stout  enough  to  take  a  store  of  timber  overhead,  and  a 
door  should  be  maae  in  the  gable  at  one  end  to  facilitate 
storing.  It  would  be  well  to  matchboard  the  rafters  inside ; 
this  would  protect  the  tiles,  diminish  dust,  and  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  building  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
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•  SFCTION, 

Scale  I  ft.     =     J  in. 


It  only  remains  to  suggest  a  list  of  tools  for  the  first  equip- 
ment of  the  shop.  These  are  divided  into :  A. — Tools  for  general 
use.    B. — Tools  kept  in  charge  of  the  instructor. 


A.— Tools  for  Oeneral  Use. 


3  Jack  Planes. 

3  Tr3ring  Planes. 

3  Smoothing  Planes. 

2  Large  Tenon  Saws  (14  in.). 

2  Small  Dovetail  Saws  (10  in.). 

2  Panel  Saws  (22  in.). 

6  Squares  (12,  6,  6,  3,  3  in.). 

1  Bevel. 

3  Hammers. 

3  Screwdrivers. 

2  Mallets. 

2  Pairs  Pincers  (large  and  small). 

1  Bow  Saw. 

2  Braces. 

6  Marking  gauge 
8  Gk)uges. 


16  Chisels  (2  sets  of  8). 
2  Spokeshaves(large  and  small) 
1  Kebate  plane,  skew  mouthed^ 
liin. 

1  Draw  knife. 

2  Two  foot  rules 
2  Oilstones. 

1  Slip  for  gouges. 
Bradawls. 
Gimlets. 
i  Punches. 
Gluepot. 
Oilcan. 
Grindstona 
Set  of  letters  for  marking  tools 
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B. — Tools  kept  in  Charge  of  l7istructof\ 


1  Plough. 

1  Sash  fillister. 

1  Set  bits. 

1  Mortice  gauge. 


1  Set  Mortising  chisels. 

1  Set  Hollows  and  Rounds.* 

1  Set  Beading  Planes.* 


*  Not  indispensable. 

E.  D.  Mansfield. 
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MUSIC  IN  PREPABATORY  SCHOOLS. 


For  the  last  thirty  years  the  progress  of  musicm  English  schools 
has  been  very  great,  and  now  at  last  in  our  Hiffh  Grade  Schools 
for  boys  it  is  enjoying  a  Rowing  popularity.  When  the  writer 
went  to  his  Public  School  m  1848  (a  school  of  600  boys)  he  cannot 
remember  a  piano  in  the  place,  or  a  boy  who  thought  of 
learning.  Now  there  is  hardly  anyone  who  is  not  brought  more 
or  less  mto  contact  with  the  influence  of  music.  If  a  boy  doesn't 
take  it  up  as  a  part  of  his  work,  anyhow  he  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
where  it  must  reach  his  ear  and  heart  in  some  degree,  and  get 
into  his  system;  in  fact,  he  learns  almost  in  spite  of  himself, 
so  irresistiole  is  the  tide. 

Each  year,  too,  more  and  more  boys  are  keen  and  anxious  to 
be  taught,  and  the  work  is  becoming  a  necessary  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  school  education ;  and  all  such  elementary 
training,  however  dry  it  may  seem  to  the  inexperienced,  can  be 
made  attractive  and  pleasant  by  a  sympathetic  teacher.  Of 
course,  the  study  of  such  a  subject,  even  to  a  gifted  genius,  is  a 
long  and  tedious  work,  and  the  first  beginnings  of  reading  and 
playing,  like  other  rudiments,  should  be  mastered  in  boyhood. 
A  child  can  hardly  start  too  young,  because  at  a  later  age  a 
berinner  is  far  more  inclined  to  be  disheartened;  and  in  no 
subject  is  steady,  slow,  and  gradual  advancement  more  necessary. 
Parents  must  remember  this  :  they  often  want  to  hear  their  child 
"  j)lay  something,"  and  the  arriving  prematurely  at  that  "some- 
thing "  has  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  far  more  important  and 
steady  training ;  to  produce  immediate  results  the  boy  will  have 
worked  with  his  ear  instead  of  his  eye,  and  such  parrot-utter- 
ances are  bound  in  the  end  to  be  disappointing. 

Of  course  there  is  the  difficulty  of  time.  Some  of  the  hours  in 
the  week  of  unalterable  hour-limits  have  to  be  devoted  to  it,  and 
the  scheme  of  work  at  a  Preparatory  School  must  take  its  shape 
from  the  Public  Schools,  and  under  these  circumstances   the 

(roung  English  schoolboy  is  at  a  disadvantage ;  he  cannot  work 
ike  the  German. 

However,  education  is  becoming  more  liberal,  and  this 
ensures  a  greater  appreciation  of  art  and  science:  time  that 
used  to  be  utterly  wasted  by  certain  boys  on  Latin  verses  and 
Greek  authors  can  now  be  spent  otherwise ;  the  Piano  and  the 
Studio  and  the  Laboratory  stand  a  better  chance. 

But  it  is  at  the  Preparatory  Schools  that  this  work  should  be 
carefully  started  and  nursed ;  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a 
boy  will  take  up  music  at  his  Public  School  or  in  after  life,  if  the 
subject  has  been  neglected  during  his  preliminary  education. 
4333,  \3 
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At  a  Preparatory  School,  where  boys  all  live  under  one  roof, 
the  many  difficulties  aru  more  easily  met ;  times  can  lie  arranged, 
duties  dovetailed ^more  satisfactorily  into  one  another,  music  put 
into  half -hours  that  do  not  roh  a  bciy  of  his  play;  something  of 
course  will  have  to  he  sacrificed,  but  then  there  is  invariably  a 
Bomething  which  is  of  minor  importance  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  End  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  down  a  cut-and-dried  schedule  of  hours 
that  will  hold  in  each  and  every  school ;  time  is  found  if  men 
care  for  it  and  if  parents  are  interested-  I  would  here  remark 
how  often  it  happens  that  in  the  holidays  when  any  amount  of 
time  might  be  Found,  a  boj  lies  idle,  and.  not  only  loses  ground, 
but  feeling  a  lack  of  genume  interest  at  home,  he  comes  back  to 
school  very  half-hearted  to  a  work  that  necessarily  requires  his 
best  efforts  ;  the  parents  should  be  more  particular  about  this. 

In  all  instrumental  work  encoiu'agement  is  what  is  specially 
wanted.  Perhaps  at  school  nothing  is  more  helpfiil  in  this  respect 
than  well-ordered  choir  work.  The  singing  is  the  handmaid  of  the 
instruments.  At  all  events,  every  boy  possessing  anything  like 
an  accurate  ear  and  a  fair  voice  should  join  the  choir.  In  this 
way  ho  will  have  tho  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  general  musical 
knowledge.,  which  will  act  as  a  stepping-stone  to  instni mental 
progress,  and  help  theory  and  practice  to  run  more  easily 
together. 

Of  course  the  master  must  be  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  and 
make  his  subject  iuU^restin^.  A  judicious  arrangement  of  vocaI 
exerciso^s  and  blackboard  illustrations  all  tend  to  attractive  and 
bri|^ht  teaching;  the  ear  tests,  the  elementary  theory  lesson,  the 
beg^mning  to  read  at  sight,  the  school  songs,  all  make  the  boy 
enjoy  his  three-quarter  nour  whilst  he  is  with  the  choir.  And 
the  music  connected  with  the  chapel  services  and  the  concerts 
naturally  give  him  a  detinite  and  an  important  object  of  interest 
that  he  always  has  before  his  eyes  as  specially  belonging  to 
himself 

Id  a  school  of  this  size  (130  boys)  we  find  it  necessary  to  have 
three  choir  classes  arranged  according  to  merit,  and  this  leads  to 
a  healthy  competition  and  enables  the  master  to  give  more 
individual  attention. 

There  is  no  want  of  suitable  music ;  an  interesting  selection 
may  be  made  of  Novello's  school  songs.  Stanford's  **  Song-book 
for  Schools "  will  be  found  very  useml  for  small  boys,  as  con- 
taining an  excellent  collection  of  songs  in  one,  two,  or  three 
parts. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  c^uote  Spencer  Curwen  s  remarks 
on  the  use  of  boy  singing,  in  his  book,  "  The  Boy's  Voice  " : — 
"  Singing,  it  should  be  remembered,  promotes  health.  It  does 
so  indirectly  by  causing  cheerfulness,  a  genial  flow  of  spirits,  and 
the  soothing  of  the  nerves.  It  does  so  directly  by  increasing  the 
action  of  the  lungs.  So  far  as  these  organs  are  concerned 
singing  is  a  more  energetic  flow  of  speech ;  as  we  sing  we  breathe 
deeply,  bring  more  air  into  contact  with  the  hmgs,  and  thus 
vitalise  and  purify  the  blood,  giving  stimulus  to  the  faculties 
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digestion  and  nutrition.  A  physiologist,  in  fact,  can  trace  the 
effects  of  singing  firom  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  from  the  blood 
into  the  nerves,  and  finally  into  the  brain,  which  of  all  organs  is 
most  dependent  upon  healthful  and  well  oxygenated  olood; 
boys  disj)osed  to  consumption  have  been  specially  noticed  to 
improve  in  health  after  joining  the  choir;  and  the  medical  man 
who  declared  that  if  there  were  more  singing  there  would  be  less 
coughing,  expressed  in  a  graphic  way  the  healthful  influence  of 
vocal  practice." 

It  is  worth  considering  this  among  the  manifold  ways  in 
which  mind  and  body  subserve  each  otner's  happy  interests. 

The  success  of  all  music  work  depends  greatly  on  its  being 
popular  in  the  school :  the  staff  of  masters,  not  the  music  masters 
onlv,  must  believe  in  it.  The  man  who  is  keen  on  the  cricket 
and  football  of  the  school  must  also  be  a  hearty  member  of  the 
choir,  and  let  the  boys  see  that  he  is  something  more  than  an 
athlete ;  if  the  choirmaster  is  a  gamester,  still  fiirther  is  the  work 
helped  on.  Boys  are  imitative  creatures,  alwajrs  ready  to  follow 
a  fashion,  a  strong  one  as  well  as  a  weak  one.  If  some  special 
work  is  in  hand,  the  choir  or  the  band  will  always  be  ready  to 
make  use  of  a  spare  quarter  hour  that  really  is  not  required 
for  anjrthing  else,  and  so  to  say  would  be  wasted,  provided  the 
community  votes  music  to  be  "  the  right  thing." 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  the  greatest  reason  one  has  for  en- 
couraging music  IS  to  Dring  out  the  gentle  strength  of  a  boy's 
nature,  the  double  power. 

If  you  can  combine  refinement  with  athleticism  you  then  have 
a  very  perfect  being ;  Minerva  herself  carries  the  oistaflF  and  the 
spear,  sne  is  the  representative  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  if  school- 
masters will  act  under  her  auspices  they  will  not  forget  that 
in  olden  times  she  was  specially  the  schoolboy's  deity — goddess  of 
athleticism,  and  inventress  also  of  all  musical  instruments. 

I  subjoin  the  following  statement  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cheriton, 
one  of  my  music  masters,  which  supplies  some  of  the  detail  of 
the  music  working  in  this  school,  and  as  he  is  able  to  compare  it 
with  his  experiences  in  a  smaller  school,  the  information  may  be 
useful. 

W.  EARTiB. 
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By  Mr.  W.  W,  Cheritok, 


enter  into  detail  on  such  a    subject  aft  Miiaic  in 

Each  Bt^Iiool  h  neceaaarily  infiucnced  hy  it^  own 


It  19  difficult  to 
Pl*eparatory  Schools, 
environment. 

One  B(*ljonl  will  iimiiber  as  few  as  twenty  boys  or  so,  and  yet  be  doing  ^ 
gtKxl  an*!  useful  work  in  tliia  bumaiii^ing  branch  of  education  ;  another 
will  ]^M>HL'*ess  as  many  a^*  130 ;  while  the  majority,  perhapiL^,  vary  from  fdrty 
to  eighty  Vwya.  Again^  one  school  will  |x)sse.s8  a  chai>el,  another  will  not  be 
so  fortunate.  One  ^liool  will  have  one  or  rnore  master;^  whoiiG  j^ervices 
are  entirely  devoted  to  music  ;  another  will  lack  such  advantages*. 

Under  these  circnnmtances  it  will  jierhapB  l>e  best  to  give,  from  the 
writer's  own  experience^  a  short  survey  of  the  sy« tenia  adopted,  with  some 
meai*ure  of  success,  in  two  Preparatory  Schook  whose  capacities  and 
oppor t  iin  itie3  %vere  Hom  ewh  at  d  i  ff eren  t . 

The  first  ??chool  in  que^^tinn  niimberefl  lietween  fifty  and  fmty  boys.  It 
poiJiae^jised  ncj  chapel  of  iti  own.  The  piano  and  violin  were  taught  by  a  lady 
of  much  fti>ility  and  gi'eat  jjatience.  The  ringing  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
form  muatei^. 

The  whole  acJiool  was  taught  shiging,  with  the  e^xception  of  a  few  boya  ' 
whfM*e  parents  had  some  objei^tionj*  or  other,  and  the  lesiHonw  tciok  place 
on   two  nights  a  week,  from  7,30  to  8,0,  immediately  after  preimration. 
The  tii'^t  lessfin  in  the  week  wa.s  usually  devoted  to  the  elementa  of  muaia 
with  c^opious  use  of  the  l>lackl:M>{ird,  the  singing  of  j*cale.s,  sight  reatUng,  ana 
the  te.Ht  of  single  voices*    **  Hullah'ft  Singing  Method/'  Part  L,  was  iimd  as 
a  text-ljor^k.     Beating  time  duiing  this  lasson  was  insisted  on.    The  accond 
K^HHon  during  the  week  wa.^  ilevoted  mainiy  to  the  learning  of  school  song^ 
selecteti  from  Mr.  John  Farmer's  excellent  collection  called  "  Gaudeamui^,^' 
and  as  the  price  of  this  book  was  somewhat  high  (58,)  the  Rcha^l  waa 
provided  with  sixty  copies,  towards  the  purchase  of  w^hich  a  small  charger^ 
was  mmle  every  term,  until  the  books  became  school  property.    The  five  t 
classes  into  which  the  school  was  divided  stood  or  sat  togeiiher  in  separate 
l^ouprf,  and  a  healthy  rivalry  wa3  promoted  by  little  contestii  between  the 
classes. 

In  addition  to  tlic  singing  class  theire  wan  the  school  choir ^  consi&tinjj  of 
about  twenty  boy^,  formed  mainly  for  the  purpotse  of  leading  the  services 
on  fmints'  Days  at  the  church  which  the  school  attended.  Practice  for  these 
services  took  ulace  out  of  Ischool  hours,  and  some  little  treat  was  uanally 
provided  by  tne  headmaster  every  term  as  a  compcn^iiation  for  the  loss  of 
play  time* 

At  the  end  of  each  term  a  "  tw^hool  concert "  on  a  small  scale  took  place,  the 
progi'amme  generally  consisiting  of  pianoforte  solos  and  dueta,  violin  solos, 
«ont^  recitations  and  sclitiol  songs  Hung  by  the  choir,  while  on  several 
occasions  Romberg's  of  Haydn 's  *^Toy  Symphonies"  were  given  as  pt^m  ds  i 
r/jthtance,  much  mterent  being  tiiken  by  the  boys  in  getting  np  these] 
worki!^.  Thus,  with  limited  resources,  music  was  made  to  play  a  not  nn- 
impfirtant  ^>art  in  the  school's  curriculum. 

The  BCJ^ond  school  to  which  reference  haa  been  made  numbera,  at  the 
preaent  time,  130  tioyB,  of  whom  75  learn  singing  and  70  the  piano,  and  10 
the  violin,  while  two  boys  take  lessons  on  the  'cello.  This  ecIio<jl  poisseaaes 
a  chattel  of  itt^  own,  a  splendid  three -manual  organ,  two  masters  and  one 
lady  teacher  whose  time  is  s^ilely  devoted  to  the  music  of  the  school,  while 
one  of  the  form  msvsters  assists  with  the  ringing  claa^es. 

The  boys  who  learn  singing  arc  divided  into  three  "  choirs  "  of  twenty- 
five  boys.  Each  choir  has  two  lessons  a  week — three-quarters  of  an  hour 
(during  the  winter,  an  hour)  for  each  lesson*     The  work  done  by  the  third 
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(Shoif  ^  consists  of  lesions  on  the  elements  of  music,  sight  reading,  vocal 
exercises,  and  the  learning  of  the  hymns  and  chants  for  the  Sunday  services, 
while  a  song  or  two  is  added  towards  the  end  of  the  term  to  relieve  this 
otherwise  somewhat  solid  bill  of  fare. 

The  second  choir's  work  is  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  third,  though, 
of  course,  the  vocal  exercises  and  lessons  in  sight-singing  are  more  advanced. 
The  work  of  the  first  choir  is  again  an  advance  on  that  of  the  second. 
They  are  also  mainly  resTX)nsible  for  the  singing  in  the  chapel  services, 
being,  so  to  speak,  the  leading  voice  in  the  Canticles,  Psalms,  and  Hymns. 
They  also  sing  a  different  Anthem  at  every  Sunday  afternoon  service.  (It 
may  be  mentioned  that  this  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  two 
altosj  two  tenors,  and  three  basses  amongst  Its  masters.)  On  Saturday 
evenmgs  from  7-7.30  all  three  choirs  assemble  in  the  chapel  to  practise 
together  the  Hymns,  Canticles,  etc.,  learnt  during  the  week,  and  the  effect 
of  this  training  on  the  Sunday  services  is  most  marked. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  those  boys  who  learn  some  musical 
instrument.  There  is,  of  course,  the  difficulty  of  the  school  time-table. 
Some  time  "  in  school "  must  necessarily  be  spent  on  the  giving  of  music 
lessons. 

The  system  adopted  is  to  give  lessons  during  school  hours  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  pupils  in  the  lower  classes,  for  it  is  a  iact  worth  recording 
that  many  boys  in  the  higher  forms  jirefer  to  sacrifice  an  odd  half-hour*s 
playtime  rather  than  miss  a  Class  lesson. 

Practice  time  is,  and  alw^ays  will  be,  a  difficulty.  Each  boy  is  made  to 
practise  two  half -hours  a  week,  and  writes  the  time  at  which  he  begins  and 
ends  his  practice  in  books  provided  for  the  })urpose,  which  are  kept  in  the 
music  masters'  studies.  Periodical  visits  are  jmid  to  the  different  practise- 
rooms  to  ensure  there  being  no  waste  of  time. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  "concerts"  with  reference  to  the  larger 
school.  A  concert,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  here  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  for  this  reason  :  Everv  alternate  Sunday  evening 
a  short  musical  programme  is  rendered  in  the  "lecture  hall,"  a  large  room 
containing  a  raised  i)latform,  and  "graduated"  seats,  capable  of  seating  150. 
The  whole  school  is  prasent,  and  each  l)oy  is  allowed  to  bring  in  a  book  to 
read  in  the  intervals^  or  even  during  the  music,  if  he  is  unfortunately 
inc^apable  of  appreciatmg  the  same.  • 

It  is  on  these  occasions  that  the  "  instrmiientalists  "  are  given  their  opi)or- 
tunity.  Naturally,  the  greater  part  of  the  programme — both  vocal  and 
instrumental — is  rendered  by  the  masters.  But  as  soon  as  a  boy  becomes 
sufficiently  advanced  he  takes  his  part  in  the  programme  with  a  solo  on  the 
piano  or  violin,  or  assists  in  a  little  orchestral  piece  for  strings  and  piano. 

The  "  singers,"  too,  are  not  forgotten,  solos  being  occasionally  sung  by  the 
boyj,  and  sometimes  a  part-song  is  given  by  the  first  or  second  choir. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  school  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  music 
an  important  feature  in  a  boy's  education,  and  to  instil  into  his  mind  a  love 
for  the  Divine  art,  which  shall  influence  his  after  life  far  beyond  that  of 
which  he  can  have  any  conception 
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One  of  the  most  health-giving,  mind-refreshing,  and  pleasur- 
able exercises  in  which  children  can  take  part — God*s  rift  of 
song — ^has  been  strangely  neglected  in  Prejjaratory  Schools.  It 
is  the  exception  to  find  a  school  where  singing  is  systematically 
taught.  Tnis  condition  of  things  may  have  arisen  from  the 
indifference  shown  towards  the  subject  oy  the  children's  parents, 
or  from  the  presumed  difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory  results 
from  the  methods  of  instruction  known  to  the  principals  of 
schools.  The  period  in  our  national  history  when,  upon  the 
music  books  being  handed  round  at  a  social  gathering,  every 
gentleman  was  expected  to  be  able  to  take  his  part  in  a  madrigal 
was  followed  by  one  in  which  Lord  Chesterheld's  maxim,  "  If 
you  )ove  music,  hear  it ;  pay  fiddlers  to  play  to  you,  but  never 
fiddle  yourself :  it  makes  a  gentleman  appear  frivolous  and  con- 
temptible," ruled  the  procedure  in  the  domestic  circle  as  in  the 
uiore  pubUc  of  society  fimctions.  Neither  in  the  nursery,  in  the 
schoolroom,  in  the  drawing-room,  nor  in  the  church  has  the 
faculty  of  sin^g  been  cultivated  to  the  extent  which  the  means 
and  opportumties  for  culture  enjoyed  by  the  upper  classes  would 
lead  one  to  expect. 

This  neglect  has  resulted  in  the  boys  in  Preparatory  Schools 
being  backward  in  their  appreciation  of  musical  sounds,  and 
therefore  more  difficult  to  teach  in  the  earlier  stages  than  the 
children  in  the  Primary  (Board  and  similar)  Schools.  Musical 
education  should  commence  in  the  nursery,  by  which  is  meant 
that  the  child's  musical  ear  should  be  trained  to  distinguish 
melodies  and  to  enjoy  sweet  sounds  by  hearing  the  mother's,  or 
that  poorest  apology  for  nature's  own  provision,  the  nurse's 
lullabies  and  nursery  rhymes.  The  importance  to  the  subse- 
quent musical  progress  of  children  from  infancy  hearing  and 
imitating  such  simple  ditties  cannot  be  over-esthnated.  This 
nursery  education  is  well  described  by  Mrs.  Florence  A.  Marshall 
in  the  preface  to  her  Solfeggi  (No,  26  of  Novello's  Music 
Primer) : — 

"  In  all  teaching  that  must  be  best  which  most  closely  follows 
the  method  of  nature.  Now,  music  is  a  language,  ana  is  best 
learned  as  speech  is  learned,  the  unconscious  powers  of  memory, 
association,  and  reason,  working  together  to  guide  the  ear  and 
inform  the  tongue.  The  first  thing  in  music  grasped  by  a 
childish  ear  is  a  tune,  or  fragment  of  tune.  That  tune  depends 
for  its  coherency  and  charm  on  certain  harmonic  laws  according 
to  which  notes  enchain  themselves  together,  and  to  which  every 
phrase  has  reference.     The  little  singer  knows  as  much  of  these 
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natural  laws  as  he  does  of  those  he  is  obeying  wliile  he  walks  or 
stxiiKU  or  falls,  or  an  he  knows  of  the  derivation  of  tlie  wurtls  and 
idiouiji  he  uses  while  chattering  at  his  play.  He  likes  thesininds, 
and  the  tunes  which  they  make  up.  He  learns  to  distinguish 
them  as  he  learns  human  relationships.  Starting  froni  '  niy 
mother/  *  my  father/  *  my  siistor/  and  '  brother/  it  occurs  to  him 
in  time  that  his  lirother  is  his  sister's  brother  as  well  as  his,  that 
both  ure  children  of  his  pai^nts  as  he  is.     He  sees  among  his 

Sky  mates  the  same  taiody  ties — brothers,  sisters,  parents ;  all 
irferent  people,  relationships  the  same ;  hence  by-and-bye  ho 
realises  the  idea  of  a  family.  Nor,  because  he  sees  these  always- 
repeated  relationships,  does  he  mistake  one  individual  for 
another.  He  knows  Jaf.*k  froin  Tom,  and  his  own  father  from 
Jack  s  father.  So  in  nnisic,  by  moans  of  melody,  of  many 
melodies  all  made  np  of  different  arrangements  of  sotmds  bearing 
yet  certain  constant  relations  to  eact  other,  his  ear  may  Ij©^ 
trained  to  recognise  each  of  these  sounds  as  they  follow  each 
other  in  orderecl  succession.  If  this  takes  longer  than  it  takes 
him  to  koim  his  native  tongue,  it  is  because  he  docs  not  hoar 
the  language  of  music  spoken  around  him  all  daj^  long,  so  that 
his  mnsical  faculties  are  only  occasionally  rouseil  to  activity. 
But  as  fast  as  his  ear  recognises  each  sound-relation,  a  sign  tor  it 
may  be  given  to  him  by  which  his  eye  knows  it  also.  All  this 
has  nt>tbing  tti  do  with  the  pitch  of  the  notes.  He  may  [lerceive 
tJiRt  also,  and  should  he  led  to  notice  it;  hvit  it  is  a  thing  apart. 
A  tune  he  once  knows  ho  will  know  at^^aiTi,  wbethtr  it  hv  sung 
high  or  low,  by  a  man  or  a  woman,  «jr  playetl  un  an  instrument.*' 
Although  this  kind  of  nursery  ecUujation  is  still  greatly 
neglcct^HJ,  there  has  been,  of  recent  years,  an  awakening  witn 
rtMjard  to  musictil  cultm-e,  especially  in  its  instrumented  iorms. 
**  Fiddling  "  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  frivolous  amusement, 
or  pianoforte  playing  as  being  suitable  only  for  girls.  For  many 
years  the  Public  iSchools  and  Universities  have  given  greatly 
mcreased  attention  to  the  suhjeet,  and  have  aflbrdtxl  opportunities  j 
for  vocal  and  instrumental  practice  which  have  contributedl 
greatly  to  the  musical  development  of  the  nation,  while  in  tho 
Elementary  Schools  tlie  benefits  the  study  of  vocal  music  is  able 
to  confer  have  long  been  recognised.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  condition  of  the 
children  in  those  schools  hai?  been  enormously  improved  by  their 
systematic  instruction  in  singing. 

Singing  is  not  only  the  most  natural  and  heart-stirring  of  all 
forms  ot  nuisiCj  it  is,  as  all  musical  educationalists  agree  in 
declaring,  the  one  which  should  provide  the  basis  of  instniction 
in  the  other  branches  of  the  subject.  Through  the  use  of  the 
voice  shoidd  be  cidtiYated  that  mental  conception  of  the  sound 
represented  l>y  the  written  note,  which  has  been  called  **  liejtring 
ivith  the  I'Vc/'  and  that  other  faculty  of  anidysing  or  naming  the 
iounds  limrd  which  has  been  similarly  described  its  "  seeing  with 
the  ear/'  Tlie  study  of  vocal  music  has  also  an  advantage  over 
that  of  an  instrument,  because  singing  ft'om  note^  may  be 
successfully  taught  to  large  classes,  whereas  individual  lessons 
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are  required  by  the  learner  upon  any  kind  of  instrument. 
Another  and  a  very  important  reason  for  commencing,  with'sing- 
ing  is  that  a  much  smaller  amount  of  time  will  produce  far 
greater  results  than  are  obtainable  from  instruction  upon  the 
pianoforte,  violin,  or  other  'instrument.  The  latter  point  is  one 
which  would  doubtless  weigh  with  the  principal  of  a  school  who 
desires  to  introduce  or  to  extend  the  study  of  music  among 
his  boys,  but  who  is  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  time  in 
the  already  crowded  school  curriculum.  The  circumstance  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  boys  on  entering  the  school  are 
imable  to  sing  the  simplest  tune  from  memory ;  that  others  are 
unable  to  repeat  a  phrase  of  *'  God  Save  the  Queen "  after  a 
pattern  has  been  given ;  and  that  some  cannot  even  imitate  a 
single  sound  or  alter  the  pitch  of  their  voices  higher  or  lower  at 
the  teacher's  request,  neea  not  create  a  feeling  oi  despair  in  that 
principal's  mind.  Frequent  and  carefully  graded  lessons  given 
upon  a  good  method  will  effect  wonders.  InabiUty  to  sing 
almost  invariably  arises  from  a  defective  or  neglected  ear,  not 
from  an  absence  of  voice.  By  degrees  a  boy's  dormant  musical 
perceptions  may  be  awakenea,  his  ability  to  imitate  given  sounds 
woidd  follow,  and  ultimately  it  may  be  possible  to  train  him  to 
produce  musical  intervals  at  will.  This  training  in  the  case  of 
some  boys  is  a  very  slow  process,  and  it  has  to  be  considered  by 
those  responsible  for  their  general  education  whether  or  not  it  is 
worth  while  to  persevere  with  them.  The  experience  of  a  school 
where  great  attention  has  always  been  given  to  music  may  here 
be  quoted.  About  one-third  of  the  new  boys  are  musically 
inclined,  and  can  (jiiickly  be  taught  to  sing,  the  remainder  are 
more  or  less  deficient  in  ear.  (}f  the  latter,  those  who  fail  to 
master  the  tones  of  the  major  scale  after  two  or  three  tenns  are 
put  to  other  work  during  the  time  of  the  singing  lesson.  These 
non-singers  vary  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
school. 

The  subject  of  instruction  in  singing  may  be  divided  into  three 
branches:  (1)  Voice  Production,  (2)  Singing  from  Notes, and  (3) 
Rendering  Songs  or  Part  Singing. 

Under  the  first  head  would  come  breathing,  breath  control  in 
voice  production,  vowel  quality,  and  resonance.  Much  could  be 
said  upon  these  matters,  and  speciaUsts  in  this  department  of 
musical  training  would  desire  that  all  teachers  should  go  through 
a  complete  course  of  study  in  these  essentials.  Failing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  (and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  voice  specialists  diifer  considerably  upon  almost  every 
detail  of  voice  production)  a  short  course  of  lessons  in  breathing 
and  cognate  exercises  would  greatly  increase  the  teacher's 
usefulness.  If  no  school  took  up  the  practice  of  singing  until  it 
was  possible  or  convenient  to  engage  an  expert  in  voice  training, 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  majority  of  scnools  would  remam 
immusical,  or,  at  least,  non- vocal,  When  voice  production  shall 
have  been  taught  for  years  in  all  the  Public  Schools  and  Univer- 
sities, assistant  masters  wDl  be  available  for  Preparatory  Schools 
who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.     At  present  the 
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heads  of  schools  must  he  content  with  masters  who  show 
aptitiicle  for  singing,  who  can  set  a  good  example  in  quality  of 
voice  and  general  stjle,  and  who  Hill  observe  and  correct  flagrant 
errors  of  the  pupils.  Suitable  exercises  for  the  teacher's  use 
may  be  found  m  many  Voice  Training  Primers.  Special 
attention  should  be  directed  to  secm*iag  pure  tone,  every 
symptom  of  harshness  being  corrected  By  insisting  on  soft 
smgmg  with  the  mouth  well  open.  Flat  voices  are  ftequently 
corrected  by  the  use  of  chordal  exercises  instead  of  scales,  and, 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  force  tlie  "  registers  '*  upwards,  the 
voice  should  be  trained  by  do\Miward  scales  simg  softly. 

In  teaching  to  sing  from  notes,  or  sight-singing  as  it  is 
coTnmonly  caDedj  success  will  greatly  depend  upon  tiie  method 
of  instruction  employeti.  The  plajing  upon  a  piano  of  the 
exercise  or  piece  to  be  taught  until  the  pupils  have  kmmt  it  by 
ear  isjnost  strongly  deprecated  as  a  waste  of  time  and  inteth- 
gence  whifh  no  head  of  a  school  should  tolerate.  Bv  sight 
singing  is  nioant  the  imaided  rendering  by  single  pupils,  or  a 
class,  of  music  the  notes  of  which  tho}^  have  not.  seen  or  heard 
before.  A  method  must  be  found  which  will  appeal  to  the 
musical  capacities  of  the  boys,  and  one  which  should  be  aljle  to 
develop  the  nower  of  sinking  in  the  case  <jf  children  who  have 
been  depnveain  their  earliest  years  of  the  inestiniable  advantiige 
of  nursery  training.  The  first  thing  to  he  done  is  to  lead  the 
pupils  to  recognise,  name,  and  sing  the  '*  family  of  tones  " — the 
key  tone  and  six  related  tones  formiiig  the  major  scale.  The 
simplest  jKissible  sign  shoultl  be  used  to  denote  each  musical 
fact  learnt.  No  c-alculation  or  analysis  should  be  required  l>efore 
the  pupil  can  tind  the  name  of  the  ^\TiMen  note  tlxo  sound  of 
which  he  is  to  give.  To  attempt  to  teach  a  number  of  signs^ — 
cleft,  sharps,  flats,  time  values  of  notes  and  rest^,  key  signatun^Sj 
time  signatures,  &c. — as  many  teachers  do  at  the  outset  of  the 
singine  course,  is  to  invest  the  subieet  with  perfectly  gratuitous 
difliculty,  and  to  render  it  practically  impf>ssil>le  for  any  but  the 
musically  gifted  children  to  make  jirogress. 

The  abnity  to  individualize  the  tunes  of  the  scale,  to  make 
each  tone  as  clear  to  the  mind  as  colours  are  to  the  eye  or 
textures  to  the  touch  Jias  been  for  many  centuries  chiefly  aceoni- 
plishcMil  bv  the  use  of  the  It^dian  syllables  do  re  mi  fa  ml  h  si, 
m  some  form  or  other.  Unfortunately  they  have  been  employed 
in  two  opposite  senses,  hi  one  case  representing  fixed  sounds,  and 
being  merely  other  names  for  the  alphabetical  designations  of 

notes.  U.  {£  2  mi  fa  ml  t  d.  '^^  «»  ^^«  "**»^"*  "^  •"'*'- 
eating  relative  pitch  or  key  relationship.  The  former  or  fixed  do 
method  was  adapted  from  Wilhemls  system  as  practised  in 
France  and  Gennany  by  the  late  Dr.  Hullah.  After  many  ve-ars' 
trial  in  the  training  colleges  and  elementary  schools  ot  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  public  singing  classes  aiid  choral  societies, 
the  system  was  found  to  be  a  failure.  Previous  to  this  period  th© 
movable  do  had  always  been  in  use,  and  proof  of  what  could  he 
accomplished  in  sight  singing  by  the  apphcation  of  the  syllables 
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to  express  key  relationship  was  given  by  John  Curwen  in  his 
"  Tonic  Sol-£ft  Method  of  Teaching  to  Sing."  Under  the  guidance 
of  Her  Majesty's  present  Inspector  of  Music  (Sir  John  Stainer) 
the  movable  do  nas  been  reinstated  as  the  officially  approved 
system  of  teaching,  and  since  then  skill  in  singing  has  pro- 
gressed by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  Training  Colleges  and  the 
State-aided  schools  of  the  country. 

Much  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  simplified  notation  with 
which  the  return  to  the  movable  do  was  accompanied.  The  pitch 
of  sounds  is  represented  by  the  first  letter  of  tne  syllables  before 
mentioned  (with  the  substitution  of  t  for  the  s  of  si),  thus :  d  r 
m  f  s  1 1.  Higher  and  lower  octaves  are  shown  by  figures,  thus : 
— d^  d-  dj  dg,  etc.  Names  are  provided  for  the  chromatic 
tones  (sharps  and  flats),  and  changes  of  key  in  the  course  of  a 
tune  are  shown  by  a  double  name — that  of  the  sound  in  the  old 

key  and  the  name  it  assumes  in  the  new  key,  thus  ^d  (meaning 
that  sol  becomes  do).  This  is  called  a  bridge  note.  Accent  is 
indicated  by  bars  and  colons,  which,  placed  at  regfular  distances 
along  the  paper,  give  a  pictorial  representation  of  duration  of 
time.  Divisions  of  the  pulse,  or  beat  (the  unit  of  time  value) 
are  shown  by  a  dot  or  comma  placed  in  certain  positions  The 
general  appearance  of  the  letter  notation,  as  also  its  simplicity 
m  the  representation  of  a  difficult  passage,  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  extract  from  Spohr's  Oratorio  "  The  Last  Judgment." 
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Ability  to  sing  from  the  letter  notation  is  gained  by  tho  study 
of  the  cnnractor,  or  mental  effect  of  each  tone  of  the  scule,  ana 
by  the  use  of  a  diagram  ciiUed  a  inodiilator.  The  teacher  havhig 
established  the  key  by  singing  or  playing  the  tones  of  the  Tonic 
ehord  points  on  the  modulator  to  the  syllable  he  wishes  the 
pupils  to  sin^^  and  they  immediately  respond  with  ihv  proper 
sound.  All  the  tones  of  every  scale  are  shown  in  this  diagram 
in  their  theoretically  correct  position,  according  to  the  perfect, 
not  the  tempered,  scale  ;  and  eonstant  practice  in  singing  from 
the  teacher  s  pointing  so  impresses  the  relationship  of  tones  and 
keys  upon  the  mind's  eye  of  the  pupils  that  they  are  able  to  sing 
the  most  diffieult  intervals,  and  to  make  transitions  into  very 
remote  keys  with  the  greatest  contidencc  and  accnmcy. 

Experience  incontestably  proves  the  advantages  of  conniK'ncing 
the  study  of  vocal  music  Iby  means  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method 
and  Wotatmn.  This  is  ospecially  the  case  with  yoimg  child  run 
and  those  who  are  not  musically  gifted.  By  numberkss  piTj- 
cesses  the  niusical  cmr  of  the  pujiil  is  aw^akene*!,  and  his  voice 
trained  to  oboy  the  mind  s  biddinjijf.  But  the  methi>d  of  teach  iu.!^ 
can  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  applied  direct  to  the  Staff  Notation. 
The  same  individualising  of  the  tones  of  the  scale  by  their 
mental  effects,  the  power  of  singing  the  various  syllables  as 
pointed  to  on  the  modidator,  the  recognition  of  those  tones  as 
sung  or  played  by  the  teacher,  enable  the  pupil,  after  the  neces- 
sary explanation  of  the  Staff,  to  sing  from  it  by  following  the 
tcaV'lMTs  jioiuting  upon  the  lines  or  spai/es  with  an  api^roat^h  li» 
I  lie  fhriiitv  h»^  lias  aci|uii'ed  upon  the  moilulator. 

The  ^Tcat  difference  between  singing  from  the  moilulator  or 
T<>nic  Sobfa  Not4ition  and  singing  from  the  Staff'  is  that  in  dui 
one  t^asi*  the  pupil  is  told  by  the  svllable  or  letter  which  tone  he 
is  to  pnxlucc,  wnile  in  the  other  he  has  to  find  out  what  name 
to  give  the  note  before  he  c^m  think  about  its  sound.  As  there 
are  seven  different  key  or  scale  positions  on  the  Staff' (withi>vit 
using  enharmonic  equivalents)  and  siven  notes  in  each  scale,  it 
follows  that  tho  singer  from  tht.^  Staff'  must  be  able  to  instan- 
taneously reco^iise  and  name  tbrty-nine  positions— in  the 
limited  range  of  seven  notes  only— c^jnijmi'ed  to  the  one  series  or 
letters  d  r  m  f  s  1 1.  To  this  difficulty  has  to  lie  added,  as  the 
pupil  progresses^  the  study  of  the  key  simatures,  1*^  in  nmiiber, 
and  the  properties  of  accidental  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals^ 

That  any  ditSculty  arises  from  the  letters  being  printed  on 
a  horiisontal  line  instead  of  taking  their  positions  one  above  the 
other  according  to  their  pitch,  is  a  fallacy  which  five  minntt*s' 

Eractice  in  singing  from  tlie  modulator  and  letters  will  dispul 
^n  the  other  nand,  tho  statement  that  the  Staff'  is  *'  [Victoria  1 " 
and  renders  singing  easy  by  telling  the  performer  when  he  is  to 
raise  his  voice  and  when  to  depress  it,  is  one  of  those  half*truths 
which  are  more  misleading  than  a  decided  untruth-  While  notes 
on  the  Staff'  Notation  do  tell  tho  singer  when  to  raise  his  voice 
they  fail  to  tell  him  how  much.  The  Staff*  itself  does  not  show 
the  difference  between  the  tones  and  semitones  of  the  soile,  and 
as  by  changa<%  of  key  signature  these  differences  are  moved  all 
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over  the  Staff,  the  singer  ha43  always  to  discover  the  exact  dis- 
tance from  note  to  note  before  he  can  calculate  the  pitch.  The 
following  is  an  example  in  which,  although  the  notes  in  the  two 
phrases  are  upon  the  same  degrees  of  the  staff,  the  intervals  of 
pitch  are  in  every  case  different. 


M: 


-^- 


^ngJ^^_.-^^^^=^ 


r^        j^  ^ ^^  ^^jrr- 


Semi-  Imper-  Minor  Tone.  Tone.  Perfect  Maior  Semi- 

tone, feet  5th.  3rd.  5th.      3ra.    tone. 

The  difficulty  of  calculating  the  exact  pitch  of  the  notes  is 
overcome  by  the  plan  of  Sol-faing  with  the  movable  do,  that  is  so 
long  as  the  music  remains  in  the  key  indicated  by  the  signa- 
ture, but  when  changes  of  key  are  made  by  the  introduction 
of  accidentals,  as  in  the  example  from  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  the 
singer  has  again  the  troublesome  task  of  discovering  the  intervals 
and  the  key  produced  thereby,  and  of  giving  the  notes  the  correct 
sol-fa  name,  or  of  otherwise  determining  the  pitch. 

In  the  experience  of  the  writer,  and  of  a  great  number  of 
others  who  have  made  the  teaching  of  singing  from  notes  a  life- 
study,  the  simplest  and  surest  way  to  teacn  pupils  to  sing  from 
the  Staff  Notation  is  to  commence  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Nota- 
tion. The  transition  from  the  letter  notation  to  the  Staff  can 
be  rapidly  made.  Everything  learnt  in  the  one  system  is 
utilised  in  mastering  the  technicalities  and  anomalies  of  the 
other.  Average  pupils  so  trained  have  a  mental  erasp  of  the 
subject  that  is  reached  only  by  the  specially  giftea  pupils  who 
have  been  taught  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  third  division  of  the  subject  of  singing  in  schools,  that  of 
the  rendering  of  songs  or  of  two-part,  tnree-part,  or  four-part 
pieces,  need  not  be  discussed  at  length.  If  the  boys  have  been 
taught  to  sing  from  notes,  and  music  suitable  to  their  acquire- 
ments has  been  chosen,  the  lessons  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  con- 
cerned. A  very  great  number  of  pieces  written  for  boys'  voices 
in  one,  two,  and  three  parts  are  obtainable,  and  should  any  of 
the  masters  be  able  to  sing  tenor  or  bass,  the  field  of  selection 
will  be  immensely  enlarged.  To  prepare  a  number  of  part  son^ 
for  a  school  concert  or  other  occasion  when  a  little  vocal  music 
is  desired  will  be  an  easy  and  a  pleasant  task  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  every  new  piece  sung 
from  the  notes  is  an  addition  to  the  pupil's  skill  and  experience. 
When  he  leaves  for  a  Public  School  he  will  take  with  him  a 
musical  voice,  a  trained  ear,  and  the  power  of  reading  music  at 
sight,  which  will  be  most  welcome  to  the  school  authorities,  and 
which  will  enable  his  musical  education  to  proceed  steadily 
according  to  his  parent's  or  his  own  ambition. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  have  singing  practices — they 
can  hardly  be  called  lessons — in  which  j)ieces  are  got  up  "  by 
ear."  The  waste  of  school  time,  the  weariness  of  the  pupils,  and 
their  probable  distaste  for  singing  when  practised  under  such 
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conditions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  almost  inovitahlo  irritabiiity  of 
the  nifistf  r  who  nnn  the  drudgery  of  siioh  parrt)t-like  work,  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  conclemnation  of  such  an  unedtieational 
proceeding. 

Two  points  naturally  arise  for  settlement  by  the  prineipal  of  a 
school  after  he  has  decided  to  mtroduce  singing  fi*oni  notes. 
Wlio  is  to  be  the  teacher,  and  when  are  the  lessons  to  be  given  ? 
The  school  may  be  so  situated  that  a  visiting  professional  teacher 
nf  singing  is  not  obtainable,  or  if  he  be^  the  expense  may  be 
more  than  it  is  wished  to  incur.  In  that  case,  even  if  not  by 
preference,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  ordinary  school  staiil 
One  of  the  resident  masters,  who  has  a  fair  voice  and  a  good 
musical  oar,  who  is  also  patient  and  thorough,  should  be  selected. 
Kueh  an  one  with  a  little  personal  application  in  studpng  the 
method  previously  described  should  be  able  to  secure  quite  satis- 
fivctory  results.  Importance  is  attached  to  the  condition  that  he 
can  sing,  not  uec^t*ssarily  that  he  plays  the  piano.  He  must  be  able 
to  pattern  with  liis  voice  the  notes,  iuterv^aLs,  and  phrases  he  haa 
to  teach.  He  should  be  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  a 
teaching  appliance  that  can  scarcely  be  used  too  much,  since  by 
its  means  tno  pupils'  minds  can  be  concentrated  upon  what  he 
is  tolling  them.  Having  to  write  his  illustrations  be  will  be  less 
likely  than  when  u.sing  oliarLs  or  books  to  introduce  signs  and 
terms  that  are  unfamiliar  to  tlie  pupils,  or  arc  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  lesson.  Large  printed 
diagrams  or  charts  are  convenient  in  many  respects,  but  thoy 
generally  contain  much  more  than  the  teacher  wants  at  the 
moment,  and  eonsemu^ntly  have  the  effect  of  setting  pupils* 
minds  wandering.  1  ne  younger  the  boys  the  more  should  the 
blaekhoanl  be  used  in  preference  to  charts  or  books.  If  the 
resident  master  has  had  little  or  no  experience  in  teaching 
singing  it.  would  be  desii'able  for  the  prmcipal  to  arrange  for 
periodical  super\*ision  of  tlie  work  of  the  class  oy  an  expert.  This 
w^oiild  sen'e  the  twofold  purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  instruction 
was  proceeding  on  correct  Imes,  and  of  stimulating  teacher  and 
pupils  to  do  their  best  in  preparation  for  Ms  visit. 

When  should  tlie  lessons  he  given,  and  of  what  duration  ? 
Undoubtedly  they  should  form  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work, 
and  should  not  be  taken  from  playtiraa  To  relegate  a  subject 
to  a  time  which  makes  it  seem  Uke  an  ''  imposition  '*  is  naturally 
to  make  it  unpopular ;  in  such  a  case  no  one  can  be  aurpriBed  if 
the  singing  lesson  becomes  *'flat,  stale,  and  unprofitiible/' 
Immediately  following  games  (cricket,  football,  ^^c.)  should  be 
avoided,  for  then  the  organs  of  the  body  require  a  period  of 
rest ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  going  direct  from  a  meal  to 
the  singing  lesson.  An  hour  ought  to  elapse  betw^een  a  full  meal 
and  vocal  practice. 

Jn  music,  as  in  other  subjects  of  education,  short  and  frequent 
lessons  produce  the  best  results.  Two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes 
each  per  week  would  be  better  than  one  of  sixty  minutes.  When 
a  teacher  can   impart  yariety  to  his  lesson  by  dealing  in  an 
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interesting  way  with  breathing,  voice  production,  exercises  in 
tune,  in  time  and  expression,  one  or  two  fresh  points  of 
notation  or  theory  and  the  practice  of  some  rounds,  two-part 
songs,  etc.,  sixty-minutes'  lessons  will  not  be  too  long,  unless  in 
the  case  of  very  yoimg  boys.  Where  two  lessons  of  sixty  minutes 
can  be  arranged  the  scnool  may  claim  to  be  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  a  musical  sense,  and  the  results  should  oe  satis- 
fiujtory  in  a  proportionate  degree.  The  sweet  singing"  of  a  hjrmn 
at  morning  and  evening  prayers  is  also  very  helpful  in  keeping 
the  boys'  voices  under  control  and  their  ears  attuned  to  musical 
sounds. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  said  that  a  school  cannot  be  made  musical 
wholly  to  order.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  singing  is 
to  go  a  long  way  towards  securing  fair  progress,  but  the  boys  are 
qmck  to  discern  whether  or  not  the  principal  attaches  import- 
ance to  the  singing  lesson.  If,  with  Martin  Luther,  he  can  say, 
"  Music  is  a  fair  and  glorious  gift  of  God  ;  I  would  not  for  the 
world  renounce  my  humble  share  of  music,"  and  speak  and  act 
accordingly,  the  path  of  the  singing  master  will  be  cast  in 
pleasant  places.  Then  assuredly  will  the  teacher  exert  himself 
to  satisfy  nis  chief,  and  the  boys  respond  to  the  efibrts  of  their 
teacher.  Then  will  the  singing  lesson  be  looked  forward  to  as 
one  of  the  pleasure-giving  events  of  the  week,  and  the  ability  to 
sing  in  part-song,  glee,  or  chorus  be  recognised  by  the  boys  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  acquirements  of  their  preparatory 
school  life. 

Leonard  C.  Venables. 
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The  writer  has  no  other  qualifications  for  the  task  imposed  on 
him  than  those  which  a  love  of  flowers  and  the  supervision  for 
many  years  of  a  few  small  'gardens  worked  by  the  boys  of  his 
school  confer.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  he  ventures  to  give  some 
practical  hints,  it  is  with  the  hope  that  some  who  from  inexperi- 
ence might  otherwise  decline  the  attempt  may  be  encouraged  to 
start  gardens  for  their  boys. 

It  IS  plain  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  "  gardening "  is 
possible  at  school  only  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  K)r  the  tenure 
of  each  garden  is  of  such  short  duration,  and  the  interruptions 
occasioned  by  holidays,  and  the  claims  which  other  occupations 
make  upon  tne  owners,  are  so  many,  that  anything  approaching 
the  consistent  growth  and  development  of  a  garden  is  out  of 
the  question.  Added  to  this  there  is  usually  but  a  limited 
amount  of  ground  available,  even  if  there  were  time  for  cultiva- 
ting a  wider  area.  But  even  if  all  forms  of  landscape  gardening 
are  excluded  and  the  cultivation  of  perennials  is  debarred  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  gardens  change  hands,  it  is  still  possible 
for  a  boy  in  the  course  of  a  single  school  year  to  derive  no  little 
pleasure  from  the  management  of  his  plot.  And  the  more  the 
management  is  left  in  the  boy's  own  hand  the  greater  will  be 
the  pleasure  and  the  profit  to  nimself.  Given  an  ordinary  loamy 
soil  such  as  is  found  in  most  gardens,  the  boys  may  be  left  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  themselves  unless  it  should  so  happen 
that  among  them  none  has  had  any  experience  of  the  sort 
before.  Given  one  boy  with  the  requisite  knowledge  how  to 
trench  a  piece  of  ground  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the 
bulbs  and  plants  intended  for  cultivation,  the  rest  will  speedily 
imitate  him.  Should  the  soil  however  be  exceptional  m  any 
way,  inclining  too  much  to  clay  or  to  sand,  it  would  probably  be 
better  to  have  its  defects  remedied  by  the  gardener  before  handing 
it  over  to  the  boys.  The  length  of  the  garden  is  hnmaterial, 
but  for  convenience  in  working  it  a  width  of  three,  or  at  the 
most  of  four  feet,  will  probably  be  found  the  most  satisfactory. 
Grass  paths  between  the  plots  are  theoretically  more  attractive, 
but  in  practice  too  often  resolve  themselves  into  slippery  nmd 
or  bare  road,  so  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  paths  gravelled  and 
tiling  let  in  nearly  level  with  the  path.  These  paths  the  boys 
will  keep  clean  and  tidy,  whereas  their  well-intentioned  efforts 
to  make  the  grass  grow  only  result  in  failure.  An  abundant 
supply  of  water  close  to  the  gardens  is  a  necessity — if  possible 
a  pi^  or  a  cistern  should  be  fixed-  with  space  enough  \mder  the 
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tap  to  place  the  ctiu,  and  a  troiigh  should  be  provided  to  catch 
and  carry  off  the  Htmre  water.  The  tools  required  are  practically 
two,  a  rake  and  a  trf>we],  iiiilcsa  tho  ground  has  to  bo  preparetL  To 
these  niiiRtbeadd*Ml  a  wat^:n*ing-caii  \vith  a  tine  rost%  which  should 
ho  soldered  on.  Rjike,  can,  and  trowel  should  all  be  nuuibei'ed, 
and  each  will  liave  its  sepinitc  peg  on  which  to  hanf^,  when 
not  in  use.  As  Lo  the  time  whieh  niay  be  |)rolitably  all  fitted  to 
ganlening,  few  niasten^  will  he  ini-lined  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  conliniiig  gardening  oponitions  to  ^uch  times  as  are  not  appropri- 
ated to  any  organised  games,  and  such  opporttniities  will  naturrdly 
he  foimd  in  the  summer  towards  the  evening,  and  in  autumn, 
winter  and  spring,  in  the  hrtyiks  whicji  occur  in  the  morniTig  k 
work  and  iTnincdiately  after  dinner  On  Sundays,  too,  iimeli 
time  c^n  pleasunibly  be  devotefl  to  their  gardens.  The  busy 
periods  of  preparation  will  be,  as  a  rule,  at  the  end  of  September 
the  middle  or  eml  of  Maix^h,  and  the  middle  of  May,  At  the 
end  of  September  the  main  plantinj^  of  spring-flowering  bulbs 
takes  place.  It  is  essential  that  this  o]>emtion  should  not  be 
deferred,  tbr  two  reasons:  (l)The  soil  |s  then  Htill  wjunii,  and 
enable«s  the  bulbs  to  make  vigorous  root  growth  before  the  cold 
wx^uther  comes  on  ;  (2)  the  bulbs  im  a  rule  deteriorate  by  being 
kept  out  of  the  ground  an  unduly  long  time.  Some  little  *vssis- 
tance  at  first  will  probably  have  to  be  given  as  to  the  depth  at 
which  the  bulbs  shouM  lie  planted,  and  care  will  be  necessary  in 
seeing  that  all  the  bidhs  of  the  Sinnie  sort  are  plantcil  at  an 
uniform  tlepLh.  If  this  precaution  be  disreganled  the  eft'eet 
prrKhic'r-fl  will  Vn?  pntehy  and  uusatisfaetory.  Advice,  tm*.  will 
njilumlly  be  asked  for  as  to  tlie  Borts  of  bnlbs  it  will  lie  best  to  laiy, 
and  idl  nu ist  1m?  dissuailed  from  investing  their  money  in  tlie 
purchase  of  one  or  two  bulbs  of  a  great  many  diffcR^nt  sorLs ; 
probably,  however,  several  l>oys  will  prefer  to  ff 4 low  their  own 
mclinations,  and  tlten  in  Febntnry  and  March  it  will  be  easy  to 
convince  them  how  nmch  more  et!ect  can  be  pnidueed  from  a 
single  patch  of  some  one  geui  than  from  the  flowers  of  single 
bulbs  I  if  many  different  sorts.  It  will  be  found  useful  in  soil 
at  all  inclinttd  to  be  heiivv  to  plain  all  l>ulbs  on  sand — Uf>t  otily 
does  this  ser%'e  Uj  protect  the  oulbs  during  the  winter,  Init  iln 

fresenee  also  acts  as  a  iLingi'r  Hag  when  digging  in  the  luvnler. 
n  planting  a  oroup  of  bulbs  the  soil  will  l>e  dug  out  to  the 
nixte-ssary  depth  and  width,  the  Ijottom  will  \h*  madt*  Hat,  but 
not  hanl,  ii  layer  of  sjind  of  uniform  thii  knt*ss,  sutticient  to 
coyer  up  a  thinl  of  the  bulli,  will  be  pla*^*'d  on  the  bottom,  into 
this  the  bulbs  will  br  li^ditly  pn>ssed,  the  label  will  be  nut  in  tin? 
centre  of  thegniim,  ;<  bttlc  uiore  simd  thnnvn  nn  thebuU>saiul 
the  e^irth  rt  [»iiicetb  aud  the  pbuUiug  is  tl<*ne.  Then  as  hoou  nn 
the  days  }>egm  to  leugthen,  should  \hv  wmther  lH^;it  all  favour- 
able, the  various  bulbs  wit!  begin  tn  push  tlieir  heads  thn*ugli  the 
ground — winter  aconite,  snowdrop,  i"  roc  us,  stpiilL  iris.  Gldry  of 
the  Snow,  and  many  more.  All  tlnYmgh  Feltruiirv  ajal  March 
and  even  into  April  the  flowering  will  continue. 

It  will  Ije  well  to  tlcvote  only  a  |Mirti(ai  of  eai  h  plt^t  to  tite 
bullm  —it  the  whole  ground  is  occupied  with  bulbs  a  difficulty 
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^vill  arise  when  the  time  comes  for  putting  in  the  summer 
occupants  of  the  bed.  This  difficulty  will  usually  be  solved  in  u 
rough-and-ready  way  by  digging  up  *^ all  the  bulbs  regardless  ot 
whether  they  have  completed  Uie  ripening  process  or  not.  By 
confining  the  bulbs  to  one  portion  only  and  planting  them  closie 
together  a  better  display  is  made  in  February  and  Alarch,  and  a 
reprieve  is  gained,  bv  means  of  which  the  bulbs  will  probably  be 
more  or  less  ripe  before  they  are  dug  up.  If  it  slioidd  be  necessary 
to  clear  the  bed,  the  bulbs  should  he  dug  up  and  at  once  laid  in, 
covered  ^ith  some  inches  of  soil  and  left  there  to  ripen.  There  is 
generally  some  sunny  comer  available  for  such  a  purpose,  as  a 
very  large  number  of  bulbs  can  in  this  way  be  packed  into  a 
verv  small  space. 

Should  the  weather  in  the  middle  of  March  be  favourable  and 
the  ground  fairly  dry,  it  will  be  well  to  sow  the  seeds  of  any 
hardy  annuals  desired.  It  is  true  that  many — s.r/.,  poppies — aro 
best  sown  in  July,  to  bloom  the  following  summer,  but  at  that 
time  the  garden  is  fully  occupied  and  no  space  will  be  available. 
The  ground  should  be  worked  with  the  rake,  and  any  lumps 
broken  up,  and  the  surface  made  smooth  and  fine.  The  seeds 
must  be  sown  thinly  and  covered  with  a  little  fine  soil.  Birds  are 
very  fond  of  using  any  newly  worked  soil  as  dust-baths.  This  can 
be  to  some  extent  prevented  by  fixing  twigs  in  the  soil  and 
running  JAuck  thread  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  to  the 
other.  Where  heather  or  ling  abounds  a  thin  layer  of  either  will 
keep  ott'the  birds,  but  this  must  be  removed  when  the  seedlings 
arc  well  above  ground.  Should  the  weather  continue  dry  the 
beds  must  be  watered  with  a  fine  rose.  The  size  of  the  seed  will 
be  a  rough  guide  as  to  the  depth  at  which  it  should  be  planted, 
the  smaller  the  seed  the  less  the  soil  above  it.  By  the  end  of  the 
Easter  holidays  the  plants  should  be  well  up,  probably  many  of 
the  patches  will  be  tne  better  for  severe  thinning.  Now  comes 
the  time  for  filling  up  the  beds.  Many  boys  like  to  bring  their 
flowers  from  home,  and  such  a  natuml  desire  is  not  to  be  thwarted, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  relieves  the  boy  of  the  trouble  and  thought 
involved  in  setting  out  his  ji^arden,  the  value  of  which  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  will  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
reflection  and  taste  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  owner.  In  the 
grouping  of  plants,  the  selection  of  an  edging,  the  choice  of 
climoers,  abundant  scope  is  provided  for  the  display  of  judgment 
and  knowledge,  while  the  patiencie  and  perseverance  of  all  will 
be  tested  by  the  constant  warfare  to  Ik?  waged  with  weeds,  and 
every  form  of  in.seet,  and  other  plagues.  Plants  suitable  for 
summer  bedding  can  be  procured  in  endless  variety,  and  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  from  any  good  nurseryman  ;  but  it  is  well  to  go 
to  a  leading  finn,  as  niucli  of  the  beauty  of  the  garden  will 
depend  on  whether  the  strain,  e.g.,  of  salpiglo&sis,  be  a  good  one 
or  not.  As  soon  as  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  for  getting  the 
garden  into  order,  systematic  inspection  will  take  place ;  mis- 
takes will  be  pointed  out  and  comparisons  made,  from  which  all 

will  learn.     ZeeA  will  be  encouraged  and  slovenUness  correctexl 

and  as  a  rule  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation  will  be  created. 
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Nothing  hus  been  said  as  to  various  forms  of  gardening  which 
in  one  case  or  another  may  be  possible,  such  as  the  rock  garden, 
the  bog  garden,  the  wood  ganlen,  l>eeause  the  necessary  con- 
ditions do  not  univ^crsidly  ubUiin — the  hanpy  possessors  of  siicli 
opportunities  will  not  be  slow  in  availing  tlieniselves  of  thcni. 

If  wo  have  to  exclude  the  cultivation  of  perennials,  a,s  ufti^n 
requiring  years  for  the  development  of  their  full  beauty,  and 
occupying  more  space  than  can  usually  l>e  allotte<I ;  of  biennials, 
for  tfie  flowering  of  which  few  boys  would  wait;  and  of  all 
tender  plants  requiring  the  nrotection  of  glass,  it  may  be  asked 
whetlier  the  results  attainable  are  worth  attaining.  This  question 
will  best  be  answered  by  considering  what  gain  s!Hnd(lrG.sultfroni 
even  ^uch  a  liTuittii  lorm  of  gardening  as  hiis  Ijeen  sketjched. 
And  in  the  forefront  should  be  placed  the  cmation  or  development 
of  a  taste  for  bejiutVj  not  only  in  colodr  but  in  form ,  not  only  in  Hower 
but  in  foliage  and  habit,  the  rccognitirin  of  which  will  give  an 
additional  inU^rest  to  every  walk.  A  seconil  advjintago  would  li<% 
in  the  impetus  a  study  of  plant  life  gives  to  the  powers  ol 
observation  and  comparison.  Kndless  are  the  jioints  of  interest 
which  occur  in  one  s  garden  from  January  to  December. 

In  gartleniiig,  again,  will  be  found  a  solution  for  the  happy 
employment  or  many  an  interval  which  might  othenvise  oe 
nhproti tidily  employed ;  a  love  of  neatness  and  orderliness  will 
result  and  will  grow  with  years,  while  such  a  rough  workinj^^ 
knowledge  of  the  essenlialsof  garden  lore  will  have  been  acquirecH 
aj4  will  render  etisy  and  desired  the  creation  of  a  garden  whenever 
and  wherever  the  opportunity  for  doing  so  occurs, 

A  short  list  is  appentled  of  bid l)s,  annuals  and  summer  betiding 
plants  which  will  prove  iuitisfac;tory  under  niost  eircunistine:e>s. 

/?a^rx/t/*^,^Barri  conspicuus,  pillidus  pnecox,  minor,  cjnosun*^ 
Sir  Watkin,  Johnstoni,  Queen  of  Spain,  obvailaris,  Golden 
Spur,  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldii,  campenielle  rugulosus, 

Anemmie.^'hhimhif  apennina,  neniorosa  and  n,  flore  pleno, 
fulgens,  stellata,and,  in  hot  positions,  palmata. 

Sf^^iri.^^Siliirica,  and  8,  nndtiflora,  which  is  three  weeks  earlier, 

VhioiKHioxa, — Liici  liie  and  Siirtlensis. 

/fm— Reticulata,  histrioides,  jwrsica,  hispanica  and  anglica,  tho 
last  two  flowering  in  June  to  July ;  hispuiicii  Howers  first 

Winter  AvotiiteH. — One  of  the  earliest  flowers  to  bloorn. 

Ompe  HijffUrmtliH  (Muscari),— A^fureum  ^flowering  in  Feb,), 
botryoides,  h  album,  b.  leucophieuni.  Heldreichi,  paradoxuni. 

Dtt(j\'^  Tmth  VitAfts  (Erytlironiuni). — Red,  white,  and  purple 
varieties,  as  well  a^  gigantenm  and  grand iflorum. 

Vn}CH*i.~hi  ad<Iition  to  the  ordinjiry  Dutch  sorts  <Mont  Blan*% 

white,  Sir  W.  Scott,  striped,  Purpurea  ^randifloni  (fiinjhlue) 

for  spring  tlowering.  C.  iinperati,  and   if  autumn-Ho wen ng 

kinds  are  required,  speciosusand  puIchelluH, 

Hanly  annuals  for  sowing  in  March  or  in  Septendier  to  dower 

the  tolJowing  spring,  might  include  Agrostemma,  Sweet  Stdtan 
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Ar^mone  grandiflora,  Bartonia  aiirea,  varieties  of  Clarkia, 
CoUinsia,  Convolvulus  minor,  Delphinuini  ajacis  and  D.  con- 
solida,  Dimorphotheca  pluvialis,  Erysimum  Perofekianum, 
Phacelia  campamilaria,  Gilia  achilleaefolia  major,  Glaucium 
tricolor,  Godetia,  Hibiscus  africanus,  Sweet  Pe^i,  Leptosiphon^ 
Limnanthes  Douglasii,  various  Linarias,  Linum  OTandiflorum, 
Lupinus  Hartwegii,  Nemophila  insignis,  and  otners,  Nigella 
hispanica,  Shirley  Poppies,  Viscaria  oculata,  Whitlavia  grandi- 
flora. Nasturtium,  Silene  saponaria,  Mignonette,  Platystemon 
califomicus. 

While  the  occupants  of  the  beds  during  the  summer  would 
naturally  consist  of  geraniums,  especially  ivy-leaved  and  bronze- 
leaved  varieties,  Cheny^  Pie,  Begonias,  Balsams,  Fuchsias,  Ageraturo, 
Lobelia,  Erinus  (Blue  Stone  is  one  of  the  best  varieties),  Corn- 
flowers, Pansies,  Indian  Pinks,  Calceolarias,  Gaillardias,  Petunias, 
Perilla,  Salpiglossis,  Scabious,  Asters,  Pansies,  Pyrethrumaureum. 

A.  C.  Bartholemew. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  aim  of  this  article  must  be  twofold,  (a,)  To  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  presented  to  the  headmaster  of  a  prepara- 
tory school  in  connection  with  the  general  conditions  of  health 
m  nis  school  and  the  physical  traimng  of  his  pupils,  (b.)  To 
mention  some.of  the  methods  employed  by  the  writer  or  known 
by  him  to  be  employed  in  schools  similar  to  his  own. 

There  is  no  need  so  much  as  to  mention  the  use  of  specific 
remedies  for  specific  diseases.  These  are  the  province  of  the 
nnxiical  adviser,  not  of  the  headmaster.  The  latter  can  only  be 
held  responsible  for  the  general  conditions  which  go  to  make  up 
the  healthy  life  of  the  school.  I  shall  allude  to  what  I  consider 
the  right  relation  of  the  doctor  to  the  school  It  is  the  doctor's 
business  to  show  interest,  and  to  give  advice  in  all  mattera  con- 
nected with  the  health  of  the  school,  sometimes  even  to  veto  or 
insist  upon  some  detail,  but  it  is  the  master  who  is  responsiblef or 
the  general  conditions,  and  we  may  venture  to  claim  that  he  is 
better  qualified  to  organise  and  control  these  than  any  doctor  who 
has  not  been  the  head  of  a  nursery  of  small  boys  varying  in 
number  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  and  upwards. 

Perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  kind  of  profes- 
sional lite,  that  of  the  school-master  is  liable  to  sudden  anxiety 
on  the  score  of  health.  By  its  nature  it  is  so,  and  if  he  would 
reduce  the  frequency  of  these  occasions  to  a  minimum  he  must 
needs  think  much  and  deeply  of  them.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do  this  and  not  let  the  rest  of  the  work  suffer  in  consequence. 
The  man  must  be  strong  in  nerve  and  self-control  and  sympathy 
and  tact,  and  above  all  strong  in  foresight.  He  wUl  not  meet 
with  much  sympathy,  indeed  he  does  not  wish  his  thoughts  to  be 
apparent.  They  must  permeate  not  nervade  every  department, 
or  they  will  spoil  the  whole.  Until  he  has  himself  seen  the 
consequences  of  some  apparently  trivial  omission,  has  known 
what  might  have  been  Siived  by  a  little  more  care,  a  man, 
especially  a  young,  strong,  athletic  man,  is  naturally  inclined  to 
look  upon  detiiils  of  care  as  coddling  and  softening.  It  is  right 
enough  and  a  wholesome  corrective  that  he  should  think  so  as  a 

Erivate  individual,  but  as  a  head  master  he  will  not  think  so. 
[e  knows  that  the  Spartan  treatment  upon  which  Jones  will 
thrive  means  pleurisy  or  bronchitis  to  Brown,  and  since  he  has 
to  arrange  for  two  dozen  Jones's  and  two  dozen  Brown's,  it  is 
difficidt  to  persist  in  as  hardy  a  treatment  as  he  would  like. 
Consequently  healtn  occupies  and  must  occupy  as  much  of  his 
mental  horizon  as  other  parts  of  his  work.  Is  there  not  even  a 
subtle  danger  lest  in  some  schools,  especially  in  small  schools, 
or  schools  in  well-known  health  resorts,  the  care  for  health  should 
occupy  more  of  the  horizon  than  the  care  for  character. 

To  proceed  to  details.     It  is  obvious  that  the  first  care  should 
be  to  exclude  epidemic  diseases.     It  may  be  said  "  No,"  the 
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ftrsjt  care  shoiiH  bo  piisitive  xmi  negative,  to  secure  good  gciieml 
conditions,  not  to  Ih»  on  the  knjk  out  tor  ilisenses.  The  order  m 
innnaterial  Lot  us  Uike  the  negative  and  exclusive  side  tirst, 
for  1  siibiriit  that  in  doing  the  one  you  will  not  leave  the  otheir 
undone.  No  precaution  which  can  be  hacked  by  reasonable 
medical  authority  can  ha  thought  superfluous.  The  savingi 
k  clan m  si i o u  1  d  I >e  no ti ccd ;  ih e  dortm  nit i w t  be  at  th e  i n aster's 
back;  else  fads  and  fuss  are  inevitable.  The  doi.^tor  may  have 
fads,  the  doctor  may  appear  fussy,  let  him  *  The  master  may  not. 
The  one  knows,  or  is  expected  to  know,  what  he  is  about.  The 
other  may  have  "nerves/*  Drainage,  water  supply  and  siinitary 
conditions  must  bo  not  only  perfect,  but  regularly  inspected.  A 
terrible  burden  is  this  perfection  sometimes,  fiut  a  necessaiy 
one,  and  recognised  as  such  by  all.  1 1  is  vexatious  Uj  be  always  ] 
liable  to  the  information  that  .such  and  such  n  '*  tmp,"  or  venti- ' 
lator,  or  shaft,  which  was  recommended  l)y  the  highest  authority 
a  year  or  two  ago,  is  now  iound  to  be  inadequate,  or  ineffective. 
The  circumstances  have  changed ;  the  school  has  grown, 
sanitjiry  science  has  progressed,  miat  is  to  ire  done  ?  tuust  we  Iks 
always  changing  ?  always  tinkering  ?  It  looks  like  it  somethnes  ; 
but  1  Vjelievo  the  only  eonnnon'Sense  attitude  is,  fii'st  to  get  an 
expert  who  can  be  trusted,  trusted,  that  is,  not  only  to  know 
what  i^  best,  but  also  t-o  seek  his  employer's  interest  as  ivell  as 
his  own,  and  refrain  from  unnecessary  patchwork  and  expendi- 
ture, and  then  tu  carry  out  his  instructions.  There  is  no  middle 
C43urse ;  workmanship  and  system,  whatever  it  may  Ije>  nuist  Im 
of  the  best.  ^  Makeshifts  and  laittfiei'  (Uler  will  bring  their  own 
pimishment,  and,  alas,  not  to  the  schoolnmBter  alone,  out  to  those  J 
whom  he  has  deceived.  In  this  context  I  may  jierhaps  mention 
w^hat  I  believe  to  be  a  want.  There  are  many  excellent  and 
reliable  Siinitary  engineers, and  run n y  ways — ^good^bad, inditferen t-^  - 
of  inspection,  from  the  local  M,(XH.  to  the  diplomaed  and  titled] 
professor  of  public  health,  lait  what  a  iliversity  in  their  recom- 
mendations, and  in  their  charges!  If  public  authority  U  to 
touch  private  venture  scrhools  at  alh  can  it  not  t>egin  with  this: 
To  give  us  some  sanitary  court  r^f  appenb  to  do  fi>r  us  w4iat  the 
Local  (H)venuuent  Board  does  i\\v  public  works  and  ottice^s,  or 
at  legist,  if  not  U)  compel  im  to  subnut  to  insjiection,  to  allow  jt  to 
us.  an  inspection  to  which  w*e  could  turn  confidently,  knowing 
that  it  would  ^ive  us  an  honest  and  unbiassed  opinion.  Nay,  I 
believe  it  wYnild  be  best  if  it  could  compel  us  to  conform  to  its 
regtiJatit*ns.  We  shoukl  then  know  what  we  are  doing.  Public 
ins|>ectors  and  engineers  arc  of  coiu-se  not  itifallil>le,  any  more 
than  private  experts,  latt  we  should  at  least  be  delivered  from  the 
uncertainty  as  to  i^^liose  advice  to  follow ;  from  the  haunting  fear 
wdiich  overtakes  the  most  guiltless  at  times  that  in  the  hands  of 
expert  and  contract4>r  he  is'but  a  defenceless  prey. 

It  is  the  practice  in  almost  all  sclmols  to  demand  a  certiHeata 
of  health  from  the  parents  at  the  lK*ginning  of  eacli  tenn.  Some 
use  fonns  drawn  no  t>y  themselves ;  others  such  as  may  he  found 
in  Dr.  Clement  Dultes*  ''Health  at  Schools" ;  others  again,  those 
issued  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  S<hools  Association*     It 
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Would  bo  perhaps  best  if  the  Siime  form  was  adopted  by  all,  but 
the  difference  is  one  in  detail  merely.  The  point  of  chief 
ixnportauce,  and  I  may  say  of  the  ^eatest  difficulty,  is  to  secure 
t^At  the  questions  upon  such  certificates  shall  be  conscientiously 
atiswered,  and  any  quarantine  regulations  that  may  ensue 
therefronv  shall  be  properly  carried  out.  A  certificate  that  a  boy 
has  not  been,  to  the  knowledge  of  anyone  connected  with  him, 
exposed  to  infection  during  a  prescribed  period  is  of  course  no 
absolute  guarantee ;  but  it  at  least  secures  that  the  question  shall 
be  considered  before  he  returns  to  school,  and  emphasises  the 
importance  of  the  question  in  the  interests  of  the  school.  In  my 
experience  it  is  certainly  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  to  find  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  anxiety  on  this  point,  but  it  is  not  always 
so  jBasy  to  secure  the  parent  s  co-operation  when  his  own  boy  is 
concerned.  It  is  no  doubt  very  annoying  to  have  to  quarantine 
a.boy  at  home  who  seems  perfectly  well,  to  feel  that  he  is  wasting 
his  time,  and  that  after  all  the  chance  of  his  having  caught 
measles  or  whooping  cough  or  mumps  is  very  slight.  It  cannot 
be  helped.  If  any  parent  who  feels  this  could  know  what  a  school 
term  is  like  with  half  the  boys  out  of  school,  with  work  spoilt, 

J'ith  games  disorganised,  with  all  the  interest  of  the  school 
estroyed,  he  womd  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  our  most  rigid 
reflations  rather  than  risk  being  responsible  for  such  a  state  of 
things,  to  say  nothing  of  being  responsible  also  for  the  permanent 
injiury  which  may  be  caused  to  the  health  of  boys  more  delicate 
than  Ibis  own,  and  for  the  injury  caused  to  the  reputation  of  a 
school. 

As  to  the  form  of  such  regulations,  and  the  necessary  periods  of 
quarantine,  and  the  steps  to  oe  taken  for  proper  disinfection  of  the 
persons  and  clothes  of  ooys  who  have  been  exposed  to  infection, 
we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  t^  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
Schools  A^ssociation.  With  their  new  code  in  his  hands  the 
headmaster  is  unassailable.  He  is  entrenched,  not  behind  the 
opinion  of  his  own  school  doctor — which  after  all  can  only  count 
for  one  as  against  that  of  the  doctor  at  home — but  behind  the 
opinion  of  a  body  of  experts  to  which  the  home  doctor,  however 
he  may  differ  from  it,  is  compelled  to  bow. 

As  a  provision  against  sickness  when  it  comes,  in  every  school 
I  suppose  there  are  special  sickrooms  set  apart,  and  used  onlv  for 
this  purpose.  In  most  schools  these  rooms  are  in  the  scnool- 
house,  either  in  a  separate  wing,  or  on  the  top  story,  and  easily 
isolated,  and  in  very  many  there  is  also  a  cottage  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  school  for  infectious  cases. 

From  answers  to  queries  on  this  subject  I  find  a  curious 
divergence  of  opinion.  In  most  crises  it  would  seem  that  all 
ordinary  non-infectious  illnesses  are  nursed  in  the  sickroom, 
while  infectious  cases  alone  are  sent  to  the  sanatorium.  Bjr  some 
headmasters  it  is  thought  that  it  is  easier  both  to  nurse  illness 
and  to  check  epidemic  outbreaks  in  the  sanatorium,  while  others 
assert  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  carry  out  the  nursing  efficiently 
hi  a  sanatorium  and  that,  since  the  farst  stage  of  many  epidemic 
illnesses  is  the  most  infectious,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop 
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them  ft^otn  spreading  wlion  once  tlicy  arc  mt  rod  need,  and  that 
thereforo  a  fianaturiuiu  in  an  nnaecessary  and  cuinpHcated  luxury. 
My  own  experience  has  led  uie  to  the  conchision  that  where  Kotn 
»ickroom  and  saiiutgriuiu  arc  in  iisu  there  h  much  to  be  said  for 
the  kttcr  opinii>n.      It  too  often  happens  that  a  boy  sickens 
unexpectedly;  he  is  put  to  lied  in  the  sickroom;  there  are  no 
very  detinjte  symptoms,  and  perhaps  he  is  not  reiiiovetl  to  the 
sanatorium  until  tlie  infectious  nature  of  the  illness  has  declared 
itseli'  after  an  intcrv^al  of  two  or  three  days.     In  the  meanwhile  he 
has  been  attended  by  the  school  matron,  has  been  visited  perliaps 
by  the  masters  mfe,  no  special  disinfectants  have  U^cn  used,  and 
the  mischief  is  done.     Or,  again,  the  sfuiatorimu    from  perliaiis 
long  disuse  is  not  fully  equipped  with  all  the  appliances    tor 
nursmg  and  feeding  of  invalids.     The  person  in  charge  of  it,  often 
an  old  servant,  is  quite  able  to  nurse  an  onlinary  illness,  but 
ou^ht  not  to  be  in  charge  of  a  serious  case.     The  introtluctiou  of 
a  hospital  nurse  is  troublesome  and  costly.     The  invalid's  fooil 
has  to  )ye  sent  over  from  the  schoolhouse ;  all  sorts  of  complie^ttions 
arise,  and  it  cannot  Ixr  wondered  at  if,  after  enduring  thcin  for 
a  whilCj  the  authorities  decide  that  the  sanatoriimi  is  a  nuisance, 
and  saves  you  nothing  in  the  long  run.   One  cannot  bu  t  sy m  [m thise 
with  the  decision,  but  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  better 
WHj'  1 — VIZ.  to  abolisli  the  sickroom  in  tlie  house  altogether,  and 
to  send  all  cases  that  require  iiursing,  wdiether  infectious  or  not, 
to  the  sanatoriuHL     There  must  of  eoui'se  be  some  room  in  tlie 
house  in  w^liich  a  l>oy  with  a  headache  can  lie  down  tor  an  hour 
or  two,  or  to  wjiicli  a  l>oy  taken  ill  in  the  niqrht  may  be  removed 
till  the  moniing;  but  if  he  has  to  go  to  bed,  let  him  go  to  the 
sanatorium.     If  it  prove  some  trifling  aihuent  requiring  only  a 
day  or  two's  rest,  he  gets  the  rest  and  returns  to  scnool  w4ien  he 
has  had  it ;  at  any  rate  no  harm  is  done.     Should  it  prove  infec- 
tious lie  has  been  caught  in  the  first  stjiges,  and  the  risk  of  its 
spreading  Ijiis  been  reduced  as  mucli  as  possible.     Moreover  the 
stinatorium  is  always  r*;ady.     The  necessary  cooking  is  done  in 
tlie  sanatorium  ;  the  utensils  are  kept  separately  for  the  pur(xjse. 
The  caretaker  11  mst  of  necessity  he  an  experienced  nurse,  and  if 
a  hospital  ruii-se  be  re(}uiretl,  her  presence  is  far  less  noticeable 
than   it  would  be  if  she  were  quartered  in  the  scbonlhonse ; 
and  lastly  an  iinmense  sjiving  is  ettecitetl  in  the  time  and  w^orry 
of  the  school  matrons,  who  as  a  rule  have  very  little  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  to  give  away.     In  small  schoc^ls  such  an  armnge- 
nient  is  often  ditlicult  to  provide,  but  the  neeil  tor  it  is  less.     In 
schools  of  80  or  40  boys  and  upwarfls,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  the 
utmost  value.     At  any  rate  I  have  fV>und  it  so,  and  would  not  give 
it  up  for  anything.     Of  course,  when  an  cpiilemic  has  once  taken 
hold  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  either  stinatorium  or  sickroom 
very  soon  overflows,  and  the  school  tloitnitories  must  be  requi- 
sitioned as  sick  wards.  ^  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the 
best  of  things,  and  to  disinl'ect  afterwards,  but  I  believe  that  this 
necessity  for  converting  the  schoolhouse  into  a  hospital  would 
arise  much  less  often  if  the  sanatorium  system  for  all  who  have 
to  go  to  bed  were  more  generally  adopted. 
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From  answers  received  the  following  figures  may  be  of 
interest. 

Out  of  70  schools  of  30  boys  and  upwards,  45  have  both  sick- 
room and  simatori'un  in  use,  18  have  a  sickroom  only,  12  have  a 
sanatoriuui  only. 

Out  of  50  schools  of  less  than  80  boys,  24  have  both  sickroom 
and  sanatorium  in  use.  25  have  a  sickroom  only,  2  have  a  sana- 
torium only. 

The  division  between  schools  containing  over  or  under  30 
boys  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  but  adopted  without  any 
knowledge  of  how  the  figures  would  come  out.  From  these  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  larger  schools  the  dual  system  is  at 
present  more  in  favour ;  in  the  smaller  schools  the  advocates  of 
the  dual  system  and  those  of  the  sickroom  only  are  about  equal;  but 
I  am  encouraged  in  my  belief  in  the  sanatorium  only  by  the 
fact  that  among  the  mmority  who  have  adopted  it  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful 
schools. 

But  besides  the  provision  for  serious  cases,  and  the  incidence  , 
of  epidemic  illnesses,  we  have  to  consider  the  methods  of 
meetmg  and  preventing  the  smaller  ailments  of  small  boy 
life.  In  an  earlier  paragraph  I  spoke  of  a  preparatory  school 
as  a  large  nursery,  but  one  ruled  not  on  the  haphazard 
experience  of  the  uneducated  nurse,  or,  shall  I  say  it,  the 
inexperience  of  an  induliJ^ent  parent,  but  on  wise  and  well- 
imderstood  principles.  In  most  schools  the  nurse  in  this 
context  is  the  matron.  Jt  is  to  her  that  the  small  boy  runs 
with  his  cut  finger  or  bruised  shin.  It  is  she  who  is  the  most 
efficient  comforter  of  the  homesick  child  of  9  or  10  during  the 
first  weeks  of  his  school  life.  It  is  she  who  tucks  the  familj 
up  in  bed  at  nidit,  the  butt  of  their  chaff,  the  healer  of  then- 
woes,  the  confidant  of  their  troubles — in  a  word,  the  family  nurse. 
And  it  is  just  this  which  makes  her  position  one  of  peculiar 
difliculty  and  needing  peculiar  tact.  It  is  through  her  that  all 
complaints  of  health  reach  the  head  master.  She  is  the  first  to 
hear  them.  It  lies  with  her  to  judge  whether  he  shall  hciir  of 
them  at  all  or  not ;  and  as  a  headmaster  one  is  fain  to  confess 
that  it  is  very  often  her  judgment  which  really  decides  whether 
the  complainant  shall  stay  out  of  school  or  not  If  she  is  wise, 
as  she  generally  is,  she  knows  this,  and  will  not  report  without 
rciil  need  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  decision  should  not  appear 
to  the  boys  to  lie  with  her.  If  it  did,  a  hard  time  indeed  would 
she  have  with  fanciful  cpmplaints.  I  do  not  imply  by  this  that 
the  average  small  boy  is  a  wilful  malingerer;  far  from  it;  he 
would  be  the  first  to  scout  the  accusation.  But  he  has  been 
taught  in  these  soft  days  to  complain.  '*  Be  sure  you  tell  some- 
body if  3^ou  fee)  the  least  unwell '  is  the  injunction  most  urgently 
impressed  on  him  by  his  fond  mother  when  she  leaves  him  to 
the  care  of  strangers ;  and  tell  he  does,  if  his  finger  aches.  It  is 
quite  right  that  ne  should  tell;  he  is  but  a  chUd,  and  the  little 
weakness  or  hot   head  nmy  be   but  momentary  weakness  or 
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fn>i\m.m,  or  il  may  bo  the  preiiionitorv  syniptoiii  of  a  <leeimatmg 
cpklemic.  For  the  .safety  of  the  puhlie  it  is  rigbt  tliat  he  shoula 
tell ;  but  with  the  matron  it  largely  lies  whether  such  telling 
should  tlegeneratc  into  a  lixetl  liabit  of  softness,  or  shall  be,  as 
it  should  be,  a  sensibb^  ]>reraution  against  illm^sK  and  overwork. 
In  all  oases  the  final  deeisiou  t^boiild  lie  with  the  master. 

In  town  sehook,  wln*re  doctoi's  are  near  at  lijind,  and  plentifid, 
it  does  not  seem  neeessiiry  to  make  any  arrangement  for  reguhir 
medicjil  attendance.  In  the  eountr^^  it  is  essential :  and  I  have 
found  the  following  plan  a  practiejil  one.  That  for  a  fixed 
terminal  or  annual  payment,  the  tortus  of  whieh  may  be  left  to 
the  nitL'^ter  and  dor* tor  to  settle,  the  latter  slioidd  visit  ihi* 
school  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  even  daily.  It  may  often 
happen  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  see;  but  on  the  other 
haml  he  will  see  every  case,  even  the  most  triHing,  that  needs 
attention.  An  immense  responsibility  is  shiftecl  from  the  sehool 
authorities.  The  doctor  beeomcti  fanuliar  with  the  boys, 
a  great  help  to  hhu  in  deithng  with  them.  There  is  no 
question  of  incurring  the  medical  fee  for  this  or  that  small 
ailment.  The  charge  for  mediail  attendance  remains  the  same 
whether  the  hoy  sees  the  doctor  once,  or  never,  or  tifty  times, 
and  is,  when  divided  among  a  large  number,  but  a  trifling  addition 
tiO  the  school  bills.  Ana  finally,  by  constant  intercourse  and 
familiarity  with  the  school,  and  all  in  it,  the  doctor  is  enabled  to 
become,  as  I  hold  strongly  that  he  should,  the  adviser  in  all 
Tuatters  connected  with  the  health  of  the  school,  whose  counsel 
shall  in  ni>  case  be  set  aside. 

The  general  health  of  a  school  depends  largely  on  the  arnnige- 
ment  of  its  dailv  lite.  For  the  following  outhne  of  these  we  have 
the  authority  oF  the  Committee  of  the  Medical  Oflicers  Health 
Stdiool  Association,  For  purposes  of  discussion  I  give  the 
recoinnicndattons  side  by  side  with  the  questions  which  elir*ited 
them,  r^iken  from  the  "Preparatoty  Schools  Review  "  for  March, 
1899, 


QU  EDITIONS. 


(ft.)  The  nnnilier  of  hour.=!  of  wf^rk 
lier  week,  including  all  pre- 
jiaration  ami  Snruiay  \v<»rk, 
alHT)  inimn  and  dniwing,  but 
tint  tliilK  dancuig  ami  airi*en- 
tering. 


(^)  Organizetl  i^mm  and  their  dura- 
tion. 

(c)  Perioda  of  leiiure,  mid  the  posi^i- 
bility  of  over-]>reKsnrb  fnun 
ilie  cimtiniKuiH  f>c!cui>atLtini!i  of 
the  i^hool  day.. 


KfiQQMMBN  DATlOlf  fi. 


For  i>oyji  af  13 J,  3^1- a^i  hours  ]^T 
wmk ;  a  uiuxiiumn  iHiruKl  of  4o 
ininute.H  lieing  aliottea  to  any  one 
mhmrt 

N.Ti— (i.)  That  no  work  for  th© 
ntixt  <ljiy  should  \h*  prtfjitired  ovcr- 
nij^dit.  (il)  That  the  lawt  flchr>')l  in 
the  day  J^hould  i-ejts^  at  7  iuil  (lii.) 
Tiiat  them  ^lH>uld  l^  no  i^chiH*!  i 
the  morning  Itcforo  break fa*^t. 


in 


Danirahlo  as  far  sl&  \Km&ih\e  daily^ 


Hoya  Rhould  have  times  of  !eiaure 
for  tlie  inii*snit  of  their  own  s^pecial 
intereHt8 — rcuMUngf  s^taMji  ei>lluijtionA| 
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Questions. 


(cO  Food 

(L)  Number  of  meals  and  the 
interval  between  them. 


(iL)  Meat,  how  often  and  at 
what  times. 

(iii.)  Milk. 


(iv.)  Alcohol. 

(v.)  "Grub "Shops. 


Recommendations. 


8  a.m.  breakfast.  11  or  11.30  a.m. 
light  refreshment.  1.30  p-m.  dinner. 
6.30  or  7  p.m.  tea.  No  food  advis- 
able lietween  dinner  and  tea.  Water 
the  best  quencher  of  thirst.  Light 
refreshments  at  bedtime.  At  break- 
fast, meat  or  some  ec^uivalent  form 
of  nitrogenous  food. 


At  dinner,  butcher's  meat, 
dinner  none. 


After 


(e)  Amount  of  sleep. 


(/)  Temperature   of   school 
And  dormitories. 


Boiling  not  necessary  where  proi)er 
insjiection  and  control  of  dairies  is 
jKissible.  In  any  case  Pasteurisation 
IS  better  than  boiling. 

None  to  be  given  except  unde 
orders  of  school  doctor. 

From  medical  i)oint  of  view  un- 
desirable. As  a  means  of  teaching 
small  economy  admissible  under 
careful  management. 

For  boys  from  nine  to  thirteen, 
eleven  hours  in  bedroom  from  8.30 
p.m.  to  7.30  a.m.,  securing  if  ixxssible 
ten  hours'  sleep. 

For  smaller  boys  a  little  more. 
PerhajKs  rather  less  required  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter. 

Class  rooms  should  stand  at  60*- 
65°  Fahr.  with  all  iKxssible  ventila- 
tion. A  protest  was-  made  a^inst 
rooms  being  warmed  by  the  mtro- 
duction  of  heated  air ;  open  fire- 
places, where  iK>Hsible,  were  recom- 
mended. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  all  cases 
that  boys  are  sufficiently  clothed 
during  school  hours. 

In  dormitories,  windows  should 
always  Ihj  oi)en  tvkile  the  boys  are  in 
bed. 


With  one  or  two  exceptions  I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded 
that  these  recommendations  do  in  fact  eml)ody  the  practice  at 
the  majority  of  preparatory  schools.  Infonnation  which  I  have 
received  throiign  tnc  kindness  of  headmasters  of  preparatory 
schools  assures  me  that  this  is  the  case.  But  it  may  Tbe  inte- 
resting to  note  one  or  two  points  of  divergence. 

(a.)  N.B.  (i.). — In  the  majority  of  boardmg  schools  I  Hnd  that  it 
is  the  practice  to  prepare  overnight  for  the  wcrk  of  the  next  day. 
It  may  be  a  counsel  of  perfection  that  one  day's  work  should  bo 
complete  in  itself,  and  that  the  brain  shoidd  rest  unburdened  with 


{(/)  Clothing  by  day  and  night. 
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tho  tliuii^'IiL*^  of  to-morrows  construe  or  r<^{)rtition  :  Init,  in 
jiLstitiuiLiuii  of  the  existing  practice/ I  think  it  may  fairly  he 
askf^tl  if  this  is  not  just  the  sort  of  training  which  th**  l*rain 
I'enuires,  It  certainly  h  a  fact  thut  the  public  schools  do  and 
win  demand  its^  exercise  even  in  their  lowest  fornis,  and  it  is 
surely  lx?tter  to  l*egin  the  tniining  at  an  earlier  stage*  Nor  ilo  I 
thinlc  that,  given  reasonaljle  time  for  the  prf*i»arat.ion  and  au 
a}>preeiahle  inten^al  before  fK}dtime,  the  average  hoy  is 
inclined  to  trouble  himself,  or  his  bniin,  at  all  until  the  time 
comes  in  the  morning  for  him  to  say  his  lesson,  Tlie  only 
cjiutions  that  seem  to  me  necessary  are  that  the  **  preparation  ** 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  a  set  tiifie,  and  tliat  it 
shoulfi  be  done  luider  pn^jer  supervision.  Moreover,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  poor  practice  for  the  memory  of  even  f[uite  a 
small  boy  that  he  should  not  hp  asked  tr^  renn^mlx^r  to-mnrmw 
what  he  ha.s  learnt  to-day,  anrl  this  1  tear  is  what  the  Inliilnient 
of  our  recon>mondation  would  in  fa<!t  lead  us  to. 

The  exact  figures  show  that  out  of  120  schools  there  are  tmly 
211  which  r<3turn  the  answer  '*  No  "  ti>  the  questu>n.  ''  Is  your  htst 
sch<K>l  *  prepriration  *  for  the  next  day's  work  i* "  But  it  may  bi* 
worth  while  to  note  that  in  preparatory  schools  Uie  word 
**  nreparation  *'  often  carries  a  dittereut  signification  from  that 
wtiich  is  understood  by  it  in  public  schm>lK.  hi  the  latt>er  it 
wouhl  mean  work  done  by  a  boy  in  his  house,  orathonte,  if  lie  is 
a  day-boy,  without  supervision  or  assistance.  In  tlie  preparatory 
school,  fniui  tlie  age  of  the  pupils,  and  from  a  kutnvledge  of  thea* 
limitations/* preparation"  implies  work  done  during  st^hool  hours, 
under  the  eye  of  a  master,  and  generaUy  with  a  very  <'onsiderable 
amount  of  help  from  him.  When  done  in  this  way  *' preparation  *^ 
is  looked  u|>on  as  a  very  valualjle  addt*d  opportiniity  for 
instrut^tiou.  The  difliculties  which  will  tax  the  Imiin  of  a  con- 
scientious boy,  working  alone  at  a  late  hour  in  the  day,  are 
smtwthed  away.  When  his  books  are  put  away  lie  can  rise  from 
his  work  wi  t  li  no  greater  sense  of  fatigue  than  that  induced  by 
any  ether  lesson.  Needless  to  add  the  opportunity  for  idling 
over  '*  preparation  "  is  reduced  to  a  miuinmm. 

{a>)  N.B,  (iL), — I  find  that  ui  the  Tuajorrty  of  schools  work 
continues  till  8  or  8.15  p.m. 

In  my  own  school  it  had  always  done  so  imtil  I  s*iw  tliis 
recommendation,  but  since  that  time  I  have  arranged  that  it  shall 
stop  at  7  p.m.  This  iuvolves  a  «.^hange  in  the  tea  hour  which  dr>es 
nvit  quite  fit  in  with  tla^  recotnmcudutions  under  D  I,  and  which 
I  will  e3(plain  under  that  heading.  It  will  he  suthcient  to  say 
here  that  the  time  thus  gnined  lictween  the  htst  school  and 
bedtime  seems  to  me  of  the  pfat(^^t  value,  in  summer  for  the 
enj*>yment.  of  one  of  the  ple«santest  parts  of  the  day,  in  winter 
for  qtiiet  rearling  or  other  pursuits. 

(ci.)  N.B.  (iii,). — School  before  breakfast.     On  this  point  there 

seems  little  to  be  said.  That  the  recommendation  is  not 
universally  adopted  is,  I  thinl^,  chiefly  due  to  the  difficulty  which 
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we  all  experience  in  finding  time  for  all  the  work  which  has  to 
be  got  through. 

(6.)  Organised  games. — This  will  be  toiRshed  on  later  in  this 
article,  and  is  fully  dealt  with  in  another  article  in  this  volume. 

(c.)  Periods  of  leisure. — I  am  happy  to  find,  in  answer  to  a 
query  on  this  point,  that  the  general  opinion  is  in  accordaiu-o 
with  this  recommendation.  In  my  own  experience  as  an 
assistant  master  I  have  seen  the  evil  of  constant  supervision  and 
of  perpetual  organised  employment  for  the  boys.  The  old  adage 
is  true,  of  course,  and  small  boys  must  be  looked  after  or  mischief 
ensues ;  but  the  happy  mean  seems  to  me  to  be  found  in  an  in- 
telligent reading  of  tne  answer  once  given  to  a  question  on  this 
subject  "  The  more  you  think  for  your  boy  the  better,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  see  it."  So  long  as  he  does  not  see  it !  No  system 
of  espionage  is  here  implied ;  nothing  irksome,  nothing  under- 
hand, but  tne  happy  companionship  of  elder  and  more  resourceful 
with  yoimger  and  less  self-helpful.  The  life  of  masters  and  boys 
must  outwardly,  at  least,  be  one  :  if  only  the  l)oy  can  be  induced 
to  forget  that  his  master  is  not  a  policeman,  but  simply  his 
leader  in  play  and  interests  as  well  as  in  work,  "  supervision 
duty "  may  almost  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself  We  have  not 
yet  reach^  this  happy  ideal,  but  that  it  is  generally  recognised 
as  an  ideal  not  unattainable  is  a  healthy  sign.  Ihe  coumion 
practice  is  that  miisters  should  be  in  charge  of  games  and  meals, 
and  that  at  such  odd  times  as  the  latter  part  of  winter  afternoons, 
or  in  the  short  interval  of  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  the  morning,  the  boys  should  expect  the  m^isters  to  be 
among  them,  ready  to  play  bagatelle  or  card  games,  in  and  out  of 
carpentei;,s  shop,  and  library  and  class  rooms,  or  joining  in  out- 
door games,  but  should  feel  free  themselves  to  indulge  in  their 
owii  nobbies  at  these  times,  or  even  in  the  common  "  foohng ' 
which  most  of  them  love. 

(rf.)  Food. — The  whole  question  of  food  at  school  is  worthy  of  a 
long  article  to  itself.  I  hope  it  will  not  appear  too  complacent  if 
I  pass  it  over  as  impossible  to  deal  with  in  the  space  at  my 
command,  and  with  one  remark  that  it  is  rather  overdone  than 
underdone  at  most  preparatory  schools.  The  rSgime  laid  down 
in  the  doctors'  recomendation  is  that  in  common  use ;  but  after 
what  was  said  under  N.  B.  2.  above,  a  little  discussion  is  advisable 
on  one  point.  It  is  said  "  No  food  is  advisable  between  dinner 
and  tea. '  I  have  found  myself  that  with  dinner  at  1.30  and 
tea  at  7  o  clock,  the  interval  without  food  at  any  rate  seemed  too 
long;  and  I  have  provided  some  light  refreshment  at  4.15,  and 
have  put  tea  as  the  last  meal  of  the  day  at  7  p.m.,  and  whether 
advisable  or  not,  I  can  only  say  that  this  arrangement  has 
proved  very  acceptable,  and  far  more  practical  than  an  early 
tea  and  supper  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed.  I  am  glad 
also  to  find  that  the  practice  is  a  common  one.  for  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  tnat,  though  the  theory  of  the  recommen- 
dation u  thoroughly  sound,  the  contrary  practice  is  better. 
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The  afternoon  hours  thus  stand : — 

2-4.15.  Games,  &a 

4.15.      Liglit  refireshmonts. 

4.30-(l.  Sehool. 

Inten'al  of  10  mimites. 
6. 10-t>, 55.  School, 
7.  Tea, 

7,30-8.  Recreiititm,  then  prayers  and  bed. 

Of  (d)  (3)  &  (4)  meat  ami  alcohol,  I  shall  say  notbiiig;  they 
involve  a  scientific  nietliijal  knowledge  to  which  I  have  no 
pretensions. 

(rf)  (5).  On  this  point  I  know  that  opinions  difter,  but  though 
havinfi^  every  nynipathy  with  any  attempt  at  training  in  self- 
denial,  when  1  am  ttiltl  that  the  grulj  shop  is  an  excellent 
instrument,  for  inculcating  thi^  virtue  it  id  ways  seems  to  me 
that  the  remedy  for  the  vice  implied  is  Utopian.  Happily  I  need 
not  touch  on  Ub  moral  side,  li  it  has  one ;  and  I  confess  U}  a 
feeling  of  supreme  Siiti.sftiction  when  1  listened  to  the  euphemisni 
in  the  above  reeommendation.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  shameful 
thing  that  the  dietary  at  a  public  school  should  be  arrange*!  on 
the  calculation  that  boys  shall  be  allowe<lp  and  will  pnictically  Im 
com|3elled,  to  su]>plement  their  meals  from  the  school  grub  shop; 
or  even  that  so  little  attempt  Bhouhl  be  ma*le  Ui  diseotn*jige  the 
imdue  expenditure  and  overeating  which  is  so  connnon.  That, 
however,  is  a  cpie^tion  for  the  public  schimls  to  deal  with,  slow 
though  tliey  seem  tu  be  fji^jing  it.  That  wo,  who  have  no  old 
traditions  of  lil)erty  in  this  niaiter.  shoukl  toiich  the  eiil  thing 
is^well,  "  inadvisable/'  And  while  on  the  subject  I  should  also 
like  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  admission  of  hampers  or  any 
other  food  than  that  supplied  by  the  school  If  the  school  food 
is  not  goixl  enough,  parents  have  the  renuxly  in  their  omi 
hands.  Let  us  conrt  cn(]uiry  by  exchiding  all  else;  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  pericnl  of  slae^cness  I  have  always  maintained 
this  ride,  and  have  found  that  parents  were  glad  to  fall  in  with  it 

(t\)  Amount  of  sleep.  The  usual  bedtime  of  boys  of  eight  to 
eleven  seems  U>  l>e  from  7.30  to  8  pju.  For  boys  of  eleven  to 
thirteen,  from  8.30  to  0  pm>  The  usuid  time  for  rising  for  all, 
from  6.45  to  7J5  aju.  This  will  be  found  to  fnltil  the 
reeonnnendation, 

( /'. )  Tenrperature  of  seboo!  rooms  and  d<frmitories.  Witb  all 
deference  to  our  medi<-al  authorities^  I  <"annot  think  this  recom- 
mendation to  have  been  well  cunsitlered.  Experience  sliow^s 
that  a  temperature  ivf  58  is  iruiti^  sufticient  for  a  class-room  with 
eight  or  tr<^n  lM»ys  at  work  in  it,  and  that  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  cxi^eed  VtQ'  by  artiticia)  mmm;.  All  possible  ventila- 
tion is  iif  fdiirse  desirable,  and  whenever  [wssiole  the  window 
sIhhiM  ]h*  oppu  at  the  ti>p  as  welt  Of  coiirs**  direct  flrnnght 
must.  \h*  avimled,  and  tins  has  to  be  considered  in  the  arrange- 
ment  of  desks. 

Op<?n  ti  replaces  are  rcx^omni ended  where  poissihle:  for  venti- 
lating piirjK>ses  they  are  no  doubt  best,  but  in  small  class^*iT>onis 


it  is  difficult  to  ffct  far  away  from  the  firo,  an  obvious  objection 
in  schools  of  which  the  classes  arc  necessarily  small,  in  fac^t, 
while  the  majority  of  our  schools  do  not  occupy  premises  built 
for  school  purposes,  the  best  has  to  be  made  of  existing  arrange- 
ments. 

(g.)  Clothing.  While  on  the  subject  of  temperature,  this 
recommendation  was  added.  It  is  a  point  on  which  no  hard- 
and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  chilly  boy  wants  more  than 
his  hardier  companion.  By  careful  watching  the  master  and 
matron  can  generally  find  out  what  is  necessary.  A  difficulty 
sometimes  occurs.  When  the  playgrounds  are  close  to  the 
schoolhouse,  as  they  generally  are,  many  boys  get  into  a  lieated 
condition  during  tlie  short  intervals  between  school  hours.  For 
the  afternoon  game,  of  course,  all  change  into  flannels  ;  but  this  is 
not  possible  m  the  shorter  intervals,  and  yet  it  is  desirable, 
aspecially  in  winter,  that  boys  should  run  alx)ut  at,  these  times. 
The  result  is  that  many  of  them  pei'spire  freely  and  have  to  sit 
in  their  damp  clothes  during  the  ensuing  school.  This  is  a  fertile 
source  of  colds,  but  one  which  I  have  never  quite  successfully 
checked. 

"In  dormitories,  windows  should  always  be  open  wliile  the 
boys  are  in  bed."  I  do  not  know  Avhether  this  is  the  general  rule 
in  most  schools.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  rule  in  all  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  other  institutions  over  which  the  doctors  have  control ;  it  is 
in  accordance  with  all  dictates  of  sanitary  science  and  common 
sense,  and  1  hope  will  soon  become  a  recognised  practice  in  all 
nurseries  and  schools. 

In  my  remarks  on  these  recommendations  1  may  seem  to  have 
somewhat  exceeded  my  commission,  and  to  have  introduced 
considerations  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  my  article.  If  so,  I 
would  plead  that  the  recommendations  were  given  to  us  as  a 
general  guide  to  an  intelligent  arrangement  of  the  conditions  of 
nealth  in  our  schools,  and  that  in  following  the  course  of  the 
recommendations,  I  have  admitted  such  considerations  as  seem 
naturally  suggested  by  them,  believing  that  whatever  is  conducive 
to  the  happmess  and  comfort  of  a  community  is  conducive  to 
its  health.  I  use  the  word  comfort  for  want  of  a  better.  By  it, 
I  have  no  idea  of  implying  hixury.  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
ordinary  healthy-mincied  boy  cares  twopence  for  luxury.  But  it 
Ls  absolutely  necessary  to  his  proper  development  that  the  path 
of  life  shall  be  so  marked  out  for  him  that  it  shall  be  easy  for 
him  to  tread  in  it.  He  must  of  course  climb  the  hills  and 
surmount  the  difficulties  Avhich  his  own  nature  Avnll  have  put  in 
his  way.  It  will  be  quite  hard  enough  for  him  to  accomplish 
this,  and  we  shall  have  done  our  work  well  if  we  have  given  him 
an  intelligent  lead  in  the  attempt.  That  it  should  be  thought  a 
matter  of  indifference,  nay  of  possible  good,  that  a  child  fresh 
from  the  nursery  should  have  to  face,  in  addition,  and  first,  the 
bullying  which  comes  from  inadequate  supervision,  the  dis- 
comfort of  ill -arranged  and  ill-ventilated  and  crowded  dormitories 
and  class-rooms,  the  pressure  arising  from  ill-arranged  lessons, 
and  the  positive  haraship  of  ill-cooked  or  insufficient  meals,  is 
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happily  no  longer  possiblG  in  a  woll'mnnaRod  preparatory  school. 
That  we  Ivavq  jiI together  thme  away  with  rlicse  ovils  it.  ^voiild  be 
foolish  to  assert,  an<l  thoy  have  to1>e  (.constantly  watched  for  and 
fought  against,  hut  I  thnik  it  niay  be  safely  saiil  that  wc  have 
long  recognised  that  luitil  vve  have  at  least  reduced  those  tn  a 
Tuiununm,  the  tiuecess  of  our  elVorts  to  induce  a  healthy  moral, 
mental  and  physical  condiUoii  into  our  schools  will  be  indefinitely 
pfistptJiifd. 

vSo  much  for  the  general  conditions  of  hadth  in  the  prepratory 
schools.  Let  us  pass  to  the  question  of  the  physical  tmining 
which  is  Ijeing  given  m  theuK 

Pidilit"  interest  in  this  question  wa^  to  some  extent  aroused  in 
the  aul mnn  of  1898  by  a  letter  in  the  *  Thnes;'  signed  "M.iX/' 
presumably  a  school  medical  axlviser  in  some  large  public  school, 
and  by  articles  and  lettert*  following  upon  it  in  other  pa|>ers.  In 
these  It  w^as  maintaiuGd  that  far  too  great  a  percentage  of  boys 
coming  to  the  public  schools,  i.*',  boys  from  13  to  14}  years  of 
age,  were  cither  positively  unsound,  or  at  least  deficient  m 
physical  ami  nuiscular  development.  Such  a  statement  secnn3tl 
at  first,  and  was  taken  by  many;  to  be  a  direct  indictment  of  the 
general  conditions  of  health  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  of 
the  systems  t^fphysicalt  raining  employed  in  thenL  The  innre 
thonghtfui,  however,  maintained  that  it  should  not  be  accepted 
as  such  ofi-hand.  Manj'  questions  had  to  ho  asked  first  and 
answ^ered.  From  what  class  of  boys  were  the  particular  l>oys  of 
whom  "  il.  D/'  wrote  taktni  !  miat  standards  of  wx^ight  find 
measurement  did  he  adopt  ?  These  are  notably  ditierent  in 
almost  eveiy  bm>k  on  the  subject.  If  he  formefl  his  own 
standards,  from  what  mnubers  and  over  what  nundnrr  of  years 
dill  he  make  his  ealeulations  f  Were  these  calcidations  rnade 
with  any  kjiowledj^c  of  the  norresponrlinj];  development  of  boys 
of  a  yoimger  !ige.  And  Hnally,  gi^anted  tliat  the  answers  to  these 
quest  ions  were  stieh  jis  to  just  if)'  his  conclusions,  was  the  blame 
to  he  laid  at  the  door  t»f  the  preparatory  schools  and  upon  the 
three  or  four  years  of  the  child  s  life  spent  at  the  preparatory 
school  or  upon  the  physical  conditions  of  homo  life  in  the 
average  English  homes  of  the  class  under  discussion,  and  upon 
the  constitutional  proclivities  of  the  age  / 

Some  of  these  questions  wore  asked  at  the  time,  lau  t*!  none 
of  them  was  any  answer  given  as  tar  as  I  know\  and  the  interest 
in  the  mattor  passed  away  for  all  bm  those  imuiediately  engaged 
in  the  training  of  young  English  lM>ys.  But  it  nmst  lie  admitted 
that,  considenng  the  interests  at  stake  in  tlie  future  of  the  nice, 
the  question  is  one  of  vital  iiuportance,  and  whether,  ^'ranting 
that  *'M.  D/s"  conclusions  are  true,  the  blame  lie  assignt»d  to 
home  life  or  school  life,  it  is  certaitdy  inemrdjcnt  upon  us  to  see 
tliat  wo  do  not  neglect  any  ri-*asonable  methods  for  the  satisfac- 
tory physical  training  of  our  boys.  That  wv  do  not  m.'glect  them 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  paragi^aphs  to  show,  but  it  uiuy 
be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  tank  is  not  altogether  a  simple  one 
of  carrying  out  certain  well-detined  courses  of  instruction.  It  is 
too  cotiuuonly  Jisstuned  that  a  boy  of  a  certain  age  should  tton- 
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form  to  certain  standards  of  height  and  weight.  But,  as  Mr. 
Cecil  Hawkins  has  shown,  such  an  assumption  is  not  justified. 
The  average  weight  of  a  very  large  number  of  boys  of  any  given 
age  may  of  course  be  taken,  but  this  number  may  include  boys 
of  very  abnormal  or  very  deficient  growth,  and  the  average  being 
affect^  by  such,  is  obviously  not  a  reliable  unit.  If  any  unit  be 
taken  as  a  standard  it  must  be  the  mean  measurement  or  weight 
between  the  extremes,  and  not  the  average;  but  for  practical 
purposes  it  would  be  probably  sufficient  to  know  the  limits  of 
growth  for  any  such  given  age,  and  marking  these  to  note:  (1) 
Whether  a  particular  boy  is  within  these  limits,  and  (2) 
Whether  his  growth  from  year  to  year  is  reasonablv  continuous. 

Unfortunately  at  present  we  are  without  any  such  guide  at  all. 
Mr.  C.  Hawkins  has,  I  believe,  draAvn  up  reliable  tables  for  the 
weights  and  measurements  of  boys  of  the  public  school  age.  We 
should  welcome  any  attempt  to  draw  up  similar  tables  fer  those 
of  boys  at  preparatory  schools.  As  matters  now  stand  we  have 
to  be  content  to  watch  carefully  the  continuous  gi'owth  of  our 
boys.  They  come  to  us  with  varjnng  antecedents  and  varying 
constitutions.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  imdcr  healthy  con- 
ditions they  will  show  a  steady  annual  rate  of  growth.  The  rate 
will  be  found  to  vary  from  one  to  three  inches  per  annum,  with 
proportional  increase  of  weight  and  chest  incusurenicnt.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  nite  <if  increase  is  not  maintained  in  some  boys 
equally  during  all  parts  of  the  ye^ir.  And,  in  order  to  watch 
this  it  is  necessary  to  take  mejxsuremcnts  not  less  than  three 
times  a  year,  i.e.,  once  a  term.  Six  times  a  year  gives  more 
satisfactory  results,  but  so  long  as  the  annual  increase  is  steady 
and  a  boy  is  generallj'^  healthy  and  in  good  condition,  it  does  not 
seem  a  matter  of  importance  whether  the  increase  is  evenly 
distributed  over  the  12  months,  or  is  more  rapid  at  some  parts 
of  the  year  and  almost  absent  at  others.  Growth,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  bone  and  framework,  and  is  dependent  on  sufficiencv 
of  food  and  general  conditions.  Training  has  to  concern  itself 
with  the  due  development  of  muscle  in  the  right  place,  and 
with  the  control  of  limbs.  What  measures  are  taken  at  the 
ordinary  preparatory  school  to  secure  these  objects  ? 

Physical  training  primarily  suggests  the  gymnasium,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  school  considers  itself  efficiently  equipped 
until  It  has  some  sort  of  gymnasium.  But  the  preparatory 
school  g)minasium  has,  and  I  think  should  have,  two  very  distinct 
and  special  uses.  It  is,  first,  the  place  of  drill  and  gymnastic 
instruction ;  of  the  various  systems  of  drill  in  use  I  cannot  with 
any  confidence  say  which  is  best.  In  some  schools  the  drill  is 
conducted  by  the  masters  or  by  one  of  them  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject ;  more  frequently  the  assistance  of  a 
drill  sergeant  and  gymnastic  instructor  is  called  in.  My  own  ex- 
perience shows  that,  as  with  all  kinds  of  instruction,  drill  is  popular 
or  the  reverse  according  to  the  instructor's  power  of  enlisting  atten- 
tion by  brightness  of  manner  and  variety  oi  exercises,  but  that  with 
the  best  of  sergeants  it  is  not  much  liked  except  by  a  very 
limited  number  of  boys.    Of  actual  gymnastics  it  may  perhaps 
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Im  (loll  lit  I'd  vvhol.ljor  .sinnll  liuy,s  Rhoiiltl  lio  askod  la  du  much. 
It  IS  tfiMierally  (  beliovt*  tliuiiglit  in»t,  but  ko  much  at  least  I 
ihiiik  Hliniild  hctaii*^^lil  tn  every  bny  as  will  (Minhl(^  him  to  climli 
n  rcipt'  i»r  pole  witli  c<(utitlcnict\  to  swing  fruiii  mtlier  liaiul  on  ji 
ri*]K\  ur  to  pull  up  U)  a  bar  or  ledge,  in  a  word  to  ovorconic  the 
natural  liuiidity  of  childhood,  and  to  give  such  firmness  and 
confidenco  to  his  system  m  is  necessary  for  the  onlinary  situa- 
tions in  which  in  nis  birdsnesting  or  exploring  expeditious  he 
may  be  Hkcly  to  iind  himself.  It  may  Jsound  eniUlisli  to  ask  this 
of  an  English  boy,  but  1  tlo  not  know  the  tuu^se^y  which  provides 
such  exereise?;,  ami  only  very  ft-w  hunies  in  vvhifh  the  oppor- 
tunity fur  tbi'm  is  to  bo  fonntl;  and  I  do  know  that  quite  a  lar^u 
proportion  of  the  boys  of  nine  to  ten  years  of  age  can  with  dim- 
culty  hang  at  full  arms'  length  from  a  bar,  and  so  far  from  being  able 
to  ptdl  themselves  up  to  a  position  of  security,  can  oiily  maintain 
their  banging  positinn  tbr  a  few  seconds,  and  then  drop  like  an 
over-ripe  pear  man  exhanste*!  eonditii>n  to  the  groimct  Therc- 
ftjre  they  want  gynni^istics  as  well  as  drill 

But  there  is  another  use  for  the  gynniiisiiun  \\'hieh  seems  to 
1110  of  no  less  importance,  [t  is  the  covereil  playgi^ound  of  the 
school;  sueh  a  place  as  is  alKSobitely  nccessaiy  diiruig  the  mnter 
terms  when  there  are  long  aufl  dull  aftenuions  t<i  till  upland 
spirits  to  let  off.  And  as  such  it  shoukl  f  ihink,  have  some  at 
least  of  tlio  gynmastic  apparatus  always  ready  for  use.  Tbi* 
more  formal  vaulting  horse  and  parallel  and  horizontal  bars  are 
fieBt  out  of  the  way.  Uninstruet^d  cttbrts  on  these  are  un- 
doul^edly  dangerous,  but  swings  and  rojKss  and  Imnging  rings 
are  in  the  tirst  place  the  sum  of  delight,  and  moreover  ]a*ovi*le 
in  an  esj>ecial  way  a  splendiil  op|K>rtiinity  foi-  the  exercise  of  thai 
UK inkcy-hke  activity  whieh  it  nas  been  the  object  of  the  formal 
drill  and  gymnastics  to  develop.  It  is  probably  wiser  that  a 
master  should  be  present  at  such  times,  and  he  generally  is,  It 
is  easy  to  stop  at  once  any  too  risky  efforts,  hut  he  slioubl  use 
groat  discretion  in  doing  so,  for  the  nsks  are  very  small  if  the 
boys  are  not  marlo  nervous  by  overcautioning,  and  tlie  gain  in 
freedom  of  lind>  mu\  general  activity  traceable  to  the  "  njonkev- 
house  "  use  of  the  gymnasium  is  ipute  oiU.  of  proportion  to  tlie 
danger  inciu'retl 

Under  the  head  fif  physical  training  1  suppose  should  be 
placed  the  singing  anrl  daucing  classes  in  vogue  at  many  schools. 
As  a  means  towards  tlu*  proper  use  of  hmgs  and  voice  organs  on 
the  one  hand,  and  towards  rhytbnni'al  movement  and  what  used 
to  he  <^alh"(l  di'portment,  on  rhe  other,  these  are  no  doubt  of  use. 
I  cannot  speiik  from  experience  of  the  resuU.s  of  either  as  a 
syst43matie  exercise. 

But  before  all  and  above  all  must  he  place^l,  1  suppose,  the 
regidar  scIuhiI  games  as  the  j>aramount  foice  in  physical  training 
at  the  preparatory  as  at  the  public  st:h(M>Is.  \V'e  have  l^een 
accused  of  allowing  the  games  to  assume  so  great  an  importanee 
in  *>ur  eyes  that  the  victims  of  our  zvn]  know  no  relaxation. 
That  when  wo  are  not  urging  to  greater  mental  effort  in  the 
class^rooni*  we  are  hounding  on  our  hapless  pupils  to  a  greater 
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bodily  ettbrt  in  the  playground ;  lh«it  the  school  matches  assume 
an  altogether  undue  value  in  our  own  eyes,  and  consequently  in 
the  eves  of  our  pupils.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  an  unfortunate  and 
self-aefeating  oversight  in  our  organisation ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  a  true  bill  at  all.  That  we  do  consider  that  a  good  school 
eleven  and  a  good  school  spirit  in  all  our  jjames  are  essentials 
of  good  and  healthy  school  life  we  would  do  more  than  admit ; 
we  should  be  the  fii-st  to  assert  it.  To  prove  that  our  efforts  to 
secure  this  are  not  occasionally  overstramed  would  be  a  thank- 
less task,  but  that  the  zeal  for  games  which  induces  grown  men 
and  first-class  athletes  to  devote  hour  after  hour  and  day  after 
day  to  the  eager  and  intelligent  instruction  of  small  boys  is 
either  waste  of  time  or  in  any  way  to  be  blamed  is  a  ditticult 
thing  to  believe.  By  it  the  small  boy  learns,  as  those  who  have 
not  seen  it  would  marvel  to  see,  the  fi*ee  use  of  shoulder  and 
arm  and  leg  and  eye,  and  above  all  the  mysteries  of  **  timing  " 
and  of  instructive  co-operation,  which  go  far  on  the  road  not 
only  of  physical  but  of  moral  education.  It  is  apart  from  the 
purposes  of  this  article  to  discuss  this  branch  of  physical  training 
at  length,  nor  do  I  at  all  assert  that  the  athletic  sense  of  the  age 
is  not  overburdened  ;  but  it  would  be  a  grave  omission  were  no 
mention  to  be  made  of  this  gi-eatest  and  essentially  English 
branch  of  the  subject.  I  believe  myself  that  the  zea\  for  games 
now  to  be  seen  m  English  schools  is  wholly  good.  In  the 
pressure  of  the  intellectual  side  of  school  life  is  to  be  found  the 
greatest  safeguard  against  games  becominsf  to  the  majority  the 
paramount  interest.  And  if  this  be  in  reality  a  danger,  is  it  for 
a  moment  to  be  weighed  against  the  evils  or  loafing  which  that 
insidious  suggestion  of  more  leisure  too  frequently  covers  ? 

Such  are  in  outline  the  principal  methods  of  physical  training 
in  preparatory  schools.  In  a  minor  degree  under  this  heading 
shoidd  be  classed  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  in  the  carpentry 
class,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  history  open  to 
small  boys  at  school.  When  a  boy  myself  I  attend(»d  at  the 
village  carpenter's  shop  at  stated  times  during  the  holidays  to 
be  taught  "  to  carpenter."  I  did,  I  believe,  achieve  one  or  two 
Oxford  picture  frames  and  a  dovetailed  box,  but  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  now  how  much  of  either  was  done  by  myself  and 
how  much  by  my  instructor.  Many  years  ago  I  siiw  a  school 
Ciirpenters  shop  conducted  on  the  same  principles ;  many  and 
beautiful  frames  and  l)rjickets  and  cupboards  were  turned  out 
during  the  term's  course  and  were  exhibited  doubtless  as  *'  my 
work '  during  the  holidays ;  but  I  happened  to  pay  my  visit 
at  an  off  time  shortly  before  the  holidays,  and  came  upon  my 
friend  the  carpenter  just  **' tidying  up'  the  young  gents  work," 
and  I  thought  little  of  the  carpenter's  shoj)  as  an  educational 
mediiun;  out  I  have  seen  that  it  can  be  bettered.  I  hav(^ 
watched  a  conscientious  instructor,  of  the  class  employed  in  the 
technical  classes  under  the  County  Council,  from  week  to  week 
taking  a  clumsy-handed  class  of  ten  or  a  dozen  awkward-fingered 
boys  up  from  the  first  mysteries  of  sawing  straight  and  planing 
true,  t^  the  higher  intrii^ac^ies  of  mortising  and  dovetailing,  and 
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above  all  of  setting  out  work,  and  to  a  divine  discontent  with  an 
unfinished  or  badly- turned-out  job,  and  I  have  seen  that  the 
carpenter's  shopis  one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  of  the  school 
departments.  The  two  things  that  are  absolutely  necessarv  for 
success  are  a  really  conscientious  trained  instructor  who  will  not 
touch  the  work  himself,  and  will  insist  on  all  work  beinjj^  subject 
to  his  scrutiny  and  criticism,  before  beinj^  pronounced  finished. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  of  the  trammg  in  observation  and 
quickness  of  eye  to  be  learned  during  country  walks,  and  in  the 
collection  of  birds*  eggs  or  butterflies,  or  wild  flowers,  and  yet 
I  hardly  think  this  can  be  dignified  by  the  title  of  physical 
training.  In  the  first  place,  though  interest  in  such  pursuits 
should  be;  and  is  always  encourageci,  instruction  in  them  is  never, 
I  think,  compulsory  and  rarely  systematically  given,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  is  almost  impossible  to  assign  any  definite  place 
or  time  in  the  school  curriciuum  to  them.  They  are  therefore  to 
be  noted  only  as  among  the  bye-paths  of  training  proper.  In  the 
same  category  may  pernaps  be  placed  the  long  paper  chases  and 
runs  which  take  place  in  many  schools.  Of  these  my  experience 
has  been  unfortunate.  They  were  probably  ill-organised,  and 
were  cerUiinly  found  to  be  fatiguing,  so  that  I  am  possibly  inclined 
to  underrate  their  value. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  in  the  preceding  pages  I  seem 
to  myself  to  have  touched  on  many  of  the  most  trivial  and 
perhaps  rudimentary  parts  of  a  preparatory  schoolmaster's  work. 
To  others  much  of  what  I  have  written  may  have  come  by  intuition. 
By  some  like  myself  it  has  been  bought  by  experience.  For 
neither  of  these  classes  should  I  have  presumed  to  categorise  the 
elements  of  their  profession ;  but  if  to  those  outside  the  profession, 
whether  the  public  which  has  sons  to  educiite,  or  others  who  are 
interested  in  secondary  education,  T  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
the  notion  that  there  is  more  for  a  schoolmaster  to  do  than,  as  was 
said  to  me  this  very  afternoon,  "  make  money  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  then  sit  down  and  enjoy  it,"  then  at  least  I  shall 
claim  to  have  in  part,  fulfilled  tnat  which  I  was  iisked  to 
perform. 

C.    T.    WlCKHAM. 
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(Crickei',  Football,  Athletic  Sports,  Paper  Chases,  Runs, 
Golf,  Cycling,  Swimming.) 


Upwards  of  forty  years  ago  I  entered  upon  my  tirst  experience 
of  Freparatory  School* life,  an  experience  similar,  no  doubt,  to 
that  of  many  of  my  contemporaries,  though  diftering  materially 
from  that  of  men  of  younger  stiinding :  the  system  was  then  in 
its  infancy,  the  public  schools  still  absorbed  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  annual  supply  of  ten-year-old  boys,  and 
although  Preparatory  Schools  did  exist  here  and  there,  they 
were  mainly  small  in  size  and  forerunners  rather  than  types  of 
the  vast  host  that  has  followed  them,  largely  based  on  old- 
fashioned  principles,  and  only  tentatively  admitting  the  more 
modem  ioeas  tnat  were  beginning  to  be  ventilated.  At  all 
events,  so  far  as  my  experience  went,  the  schoolroom  was  the 
school ;  we  ate  (on  a  most  liberal  scale  in  our  case ;  others  may 
have  been  less  fortunate),  we  breathed  fresh  air  (for  IJ  hours 
daily),  we  slept  (for  nearly  10  hours)  in  order  that  we  might 
return  to  the  classroom  &r  work ;  that  work  was  enforced  by 
coercive  measures  which  were  as  simple  as  they  were  rigorous  ; 
they  passed  uncriticised  as  being  natiu-al  and  foreordained ;  in 
the  sweat  of  our  face  we  ate  bread,  and  the  child  was  not  spoiled 
for  want  of  the  rod.  Like  the  other  ten-year-olds  I  sat  from 
6.30  until  1.0  with  only  a  sinrie  half-hour's  interval  for  breakfast ; 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  others,  I  experienced  the 
frequent  application  of  the  most  primitive  instrument  of 
instruction,  and  the  hand  that  applied  it  was  that  of  an  earnest, 
generous,  and  warm-hearted  master,  who,  if  he  spared  us  little, 
spared  himself  yet  less. 

It  was  a  small  school,  and  our  games  were  neither  organised 
nor  supervised  in  the  modem  sense ;  indeed,  they  occupied  too 
subsidiary  a  position.  Nature,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  demanded 
a  daily  tribute  of  bodily  offices,  and  among  them  the  respiration 
of  fresh  air  and  the  exercise  of  muscular  tissue ;  Nature  should 
not  be  baulked  of  her  due ;  but  the  sooner  such  animal  needs 
were  satisfied,  the  sooner  we  got  back  to  real  business.  A  stem 
system,  perhaps,  but  faithfully  carried  out  in  what  were  con- 
sidered our  best  interests,  and  accompanied  by  unlimited 
personal  kindness. 

If  my  experience  should  seem  to  have  been  exceptional,  I  can 
only  say  that  within  my  small  horizon  it  tallied  with  that  of  my 
elders,  as  recounted  by  them,  and  that  I  knew  no  other :  the 
legend  that  first  met  my  eyes  at  my  Public  School  echoed  the 
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old  refrain,  ''Ant  fJince'*  and  a  minted  mitre  indicated  the 
reward  of  learning,  "  A  iff  tllnn^iif^  and  the  jjicture  of  a  sword 
ijuggested  a  creditable  refuge  for  the  idle  and  the  empty- head e<l. 
"  Manet  mm  tertmr  and  the  symbol  of  this  third  alternative 
was  not  a  spliced  Cobbett  or  lemon -.shaped  football,  but  a  pain- 
fully realistic  representation  of  the  Hoggmg  rod  of  the  time.  The 
legend  \vi\H  long  outlived  its  apnlicution.  but  there  are  men  yet 
living  who  speiik  witli  regretful  respect  of  the  merits  of  the 
old-tmie  system;  ou  its  defects,  however,  modern  judgment  has 
pronounced  unequivocally. 

I  pre^sinue  that  it  was  the  extension  of  railways  throughout^ 
the  countr}^  wliich  led  to  the  liXTj^e  incre^ise  in  the  number  of  our 
Public  Scliools,  and  to  a  eonconiitant  freshness  of  idejts  concern- 
ing aims  and  methods  of  edneatitm ;  also  that  the  greater 
facilities  tor  travelling  reconciled  the  parent  to  partmg  wuh  his 
boy  at  an  earlier  age,  more  particidarly  when  it  became  recog- 
nised that  a  line  *>f  cleav^^e  wa^  being  tlrawn  between  elder  and 
vounger  boys  by  the  estaljlishment  of  sieparate  schools  for  the 
latter.  If  this  wan  so,  one  might  say  that  the  thirty  years  which 
SMAV  the  rise  of  Prepiratory  Schituls  were  a  periiiKl  of  new  iileas, 
JUid  perliaps  one  might  fiurly  atld  that  this  freshness  of  \^iew 
which  witnessed  tlieir  nativity  has  lieen  assimilated  by  tliem 
and  remains  their  distinct  characteristic. 

For  present  purposes  it  is  unnecessary  tt>  refer  to  this  sufyect 
further  thiin  to  note  tliat  a  feeling  arose  that  greiiter  considera* 
tion  was  required  in  regulating  and  distributing  the  ho\irs  of  the 
little  boy's  time-t4ible  of  lessons;  and  as  a  general  ride  the  etiect 
WHS  to  shorten  their  aggregate,  and  earmark  a  proportionately 
larger  amount  of  the  day  as  S4icred  U)  outdoor  i*ecreation. 

Now,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  natural  kw  of  school-life  that 
the  unoccupied  herd  degeucrntes ;  for  whatever  may  be  Siiid  in 
favotu"  i>f  the  Prejiaratory  School,  its  wannest  supportei's  will  not 
coutciul  that  it  is  an  institution  contemplated  by  Nature;  and» 
as  is  usual,  when  wc  find  it  advisjihle  to  depirt  from  Nature, 
dilliculties  arc  to  bo  expected.  At  such  an  age  little  boys  would 
natundly  be  sulnlivided  into  their  respective  home  groups,  and 
woulil  be  ninuiug  about  with  their  sisters  and  brothers  just  su(fi- 
cicutly  under  the  i>hservatinn  of  the  pareuud  eye.  Tbe  herd, 
arlitii'iaily  rullected,  uiust  \ye  treiited  artibeinlly;  wbulesoua' 
recrealive  oci'Upatioo  niUKt  be/  cnforceil  for  all,  and  if  no  suiih 
^'ames  as  cricket  and  football  bad  Ijeeo  in  existence,  it  would 
have  been  neeeasary  to  invent  them  or  some  inferior  makeshift 

If  this  was  the  origin  of  the  eompiUsory  organised  gmae,  it 
would  be  misleading  to  imply  that  it  possesses  only  so  negati%^e 
a  sanction.  Games,  of  course,  had  existed  in  our  pubUc  senouls 
for  generations,  accidentally  so  fiir  as  the  main  purpose  of  school 
life  was  concerned,  and  receiving  scant  formal  recognition  from 
the  authorities,  but  none  the  less  doing  invaluable  work.  It  is 
the  snirit  thfit  loves  these  games  and  in  turn  is  fostered  by  them, 
that  nas  mad©  England  a  dominant  nation.    To  he  covetous  of 
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honour,  slow  to  admit  defeat,  appreciative  of  distnpline,  self- 
reliant,  ready  of  resource,  quick  to  cjilch  an  opportunity,  prompt 
to  accept  responsibility,  and,  above  all,  to  be  willing  to  smk  the 
personal  in  the  public  mterest,  is  to  be  English-like,  or  so  we  fondly 
imagine ;  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  foreigner's  inability  to 
understand  the  mad  Englishman,  who  finishes  his  game  of  bowls 
within  sight  of  an  Armada,  or  who,  while  his  rivals  are  hurriedly 
raising  earthworks  and  sinking  rifle-pits,  levels  himself  a  cricket 
j^round.  We  recognise  a  something  oehind  this  seeming  boyish 
mconsequence,  and  trace  a  method  in  the  madness,  if  our 
English  games  are  the  means  of  developing  a  side  of  our 
faculties  which  the  classroom  cannot  touch ;  possibly  in  mental 
attainments  and  trained  habits  of  application,  as  scholars,  mathe- 
maticians, and  laborious  students,  we  have  never  as  a  nation 
occupied  a  leading  position ;  all  the  more  reason  that  without 
infringing  the  sovereignty  of  the  classroom  wc  should  fonnally 
incorporate  as  part  of  our  school  system  a  ready  method  ot 
trainmg  that  half  of  our  capacities  wherein  our  forte  lies. 

There  is  a  third  reason,  too,  for  which  these  games  are 
welcome,  more  particularly  from  the  schoolniiister  s  point  of 
view.  Assuming,  as  we  practically  may,  that  he  rej^ards  the  for- 
mation of  character  as  his  principal  work,  they  provide  him  with 
an  incomparable  field  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  his 
boys'  real  selves,  for  exercising  his  influence  in  infusing  a  manly, 
unselfish,  and  courteous  spirit,  and  for  fitting  them  to  deal  with 
some  social  problems  of  later  life  which  the  games  portray  in 
miniature.  The  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  is  a  fair  represen- 
tative of  the  prcxlucts  of  our  Public  Schools  and  our  Univer- 
sities ;  whether  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  from  inclination,  or 
from  both  causes,  he  devotes  a  large  proportion  of  his  leisure 
hours  to  intimate  association  with  the  hoys  of  his  school  in  their 
playing  field ;  wip  and  gown  have  long  ceased  to  be  the  insepar- 
able insignia  of  his  ottice,  and  most  reflecting  boys  will  consider 
that  the  lessons  which  produced  the  most  Listing  impression 
were  such  as  came  to  them  informally,  hardly  consciously  marked 
at  the  time,  from  some  one  clad  in  flannels. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  omit  the  frank  statement  of  a  serious 
drawback  which  attends  tlu;  compulsory  game,  at  all  events 
when  it  a,sserts  its  sway  without  discrimination  and  without 
compromise.  Its  aim  and  its  eflect  arc  to  produce  a  type;  a 
very  desirable  ly])e,  may  bo;  bright,  wholesome,  and  English- 
like, but  as  uniform  ns  the  buttons  of  the  regulation  tunic.  It 
provides  no  encouragement  for  individuality  of  taste,  no  scope  for 
the  development  of  powers  of  other  orders ;  indeed,  it  is  scornful 
and  intolerant  of  such.  The  ''  heart  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  " 
of  non-athletic  jjenius  is  not  conducive  to  alertness  at  cover- 
point  ;  the  eye  that  is  following  the  track  of  some  winged  insect 
mils  to  note  the  mis-hit,  and  the  ball  drops  imheeded,  or 
painfully  awakens  the  potential  naturaUst  Day  by  day  the 
edges  are  filed  oft',  and  in  due  time  a  "  mute  inglorious  "  Newton 
becomes  a  more  or  less  passable  cricketer ;  the  all-embracing  net, 
that  is  cast  for  the  loafer,  strands  the  genius. 
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The  proportion  of  boys  who  sutler  iii  this  way  iimy  Hotsm 
ijisignitioiint,  but  it  must  be  remembereci  tlmL  the  ]]ii^tant;e.s 
which  attract  our  notice  are  those  ot  boys  who  are  not  njiturally 
athletic  ;  the  number  is  unknown  of  those  in  whom  there 
t'o-exist  potentiidities  of  both  orders,  and  the  lowert  being  stiuiu- 
la  ted,  elbows  out  the  higher,  wiiieh  is  neglected,  In  tne  main 
the  |K)sition  of  the  compulsory  game  must  be  upheld,  but  it  rests 
witli  the  HUthorities  to  abjure  a  blind  servitude  to  their  ou^n  law, 
and  introduce  mocUticationH  according  to  their  own  judgnient. 
and  to  suit  the  time- table  and  the  Iwal  environuieut  of  the 
school:  always  il incriminating  carefiUly  between  the  two  cksses 
of  boys  who  dislike  games— nunicly,  those  who  have  higher 
aspirations  and  those  who  have  none  at  all 

Thei'c  remains  the  question  whether  the  {)ains  and  skill,  with 
which  these  games  are  organised  and  Uiught,  do  not  seiTc  to 
place  them  on  too  high  a  level  hi  the  estimation  ot  the  boys,  and 
thus  substitute  an  at  me  tic  supremacy  for  the  old  sovereignty  of 
the  class-room.  If  it  be  true  that  history  ha^^  sho\\ii  ils  that  the 
nation  w^hich  sets  a  higher  value  on  athletic  than  on  inteUuctuid 
eminence  is  on  a  do \m ward  grade,  it  is  matter  of  most  serious 
consequence  to  allow  this  tyrant  to  depose  the  legitimato  king; 
and  the  note  of  warning  has  not  emanated  from  those  alone 
whose  interests  arc  purely  intollectnal :  it  has  been  uttered  from 
time  u.)  time  by  men  like  Bishop  Wordsworth  po5se*t^ing  the 
strongest  athletic  sym[ia  tides  * 

To  attempt  any  discussion  of  such  a  question   is  entirely 

beyond  the  province  of  this  paper;  but  one  may  fairly  p«>int  out 

*At  thp  Wykelifiiaiiit  diriuei-  (if  1880  tlie  RiFthon  «aid :— **  1  would 
ask  you  to  iruagino  wbat  wuuld  iiave  lieea  the  condition  of  our  country 
now — wliat  would  have  la'cu  its  rank  in  the  scale  of  aatioiis  tw*  a 
l>ivme  LDstrumeivt  u(  pmgwss  i^nd  civllifmtion  tlu-gughout  the  world — if. 
uver  amcB  tke  da^y»  oi  \Villmm  of  Wykelum^  the  same  pmiaineiu'e  had 
\)mn  given  to  athletic  j^jiorty  and  cxercif^e.s  which  wc  have  neen  given  t^)  theju 
in  |■€^Jent  yeard.  For  niynelf  T  need  iH?avcely  m,y  that  I  am  a  staunch  acl%^o- 
cate  of  niich  ftsxQvc'mm  an  an  indlspeamble  element  in  all  gami  ifducatioa. 
And  it  in  l»ccauMe  t  value  them  so  highly  tliat  I  woukl  wish  t*.i  utter  u 
warning  iigaiuHt  tlieir  silatse.  Peiliaijw,  Um}^  a.>  ctjuiing  from  me  the  warning 
may  carry  Renter  weighty  ur,  at  le^ijit.,  may  l>e  more  rejidily  exeibsed.  For 
no  one,  I  think,  tan  liave  enjoyed  n  wirier  or  more  |jleii8ura!>]e  experience?  of 
athletic  Hjjorts,  br»th  at  sch<xjl  and  college — and,  1  may  add,  no  one  can 
have  derivetl  front  them  greater  or  more  lasting  advantages — than  I  have 
done.  May  I  mention  norae  imrticularH  of  my  experience?  When  the 
annual  criclcet  match  between  Harrow  and  Eton  was  tir!*t  i>ermancntly  .set 
on  hMit  in  lf^2%  I  was  in  tJie  eleven  of  that  year,  and  also  of  '2%  '24.  and 
'25.  Also  in  1826  I  plajrod  in  the  tii'st  iriat-ch  betwreu  Harrow  and  Win- 
chester, being  then  captain  of  the  Harrow  Eleven.  Also  in  Oxford  again&t 
Cambridge  T  played  a.s  one  of  the  (Jxiord  Eleven  in  the  lirst  tvvo  matdies — 
viz.,  in  }H'27  at  LordX  and  in  1B29  at  Oxford  ;  im*l  we  won  in  Jxith.^  More- 
over, I  took  the  principal  jmrt.  in  getting  up  the  Hr&st  Inter4/ntve|^ity  Boat 
Uace  in  18i9  :  ami  was  one  of  the  Oxford  Eighty  pulling  fimr,  witli  a  gotnl 
Wykeliamiflt  before  me  pulling  six— Tom  Gamier,  son  of  the  late  Dean  of 
Wmcheater,  and  himself  afterwards  Dean  of  Lincoln.  In  that  year  (1829) 
the  cricket  match  and  the  boat  j'ace  were  l*t»th  in  the  same  week— the 
former  on  Friday  at  Oxford^  and  the  latter  un  Wedne^Iay  at  Henley— and 
in  both  we  were  victorious.  This*  last  ex]*erieii<'c,  I  ^uppoife,  mu^st  m  quite 
unique,^ 
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that  the  danger,  if  it  affects  the  Preparatory  School,  does  so 
most  unnecessarily,  inasmuch  iis  it  is  free  from  exigencies  which 
affect  the  Public  School.  With  regard  to  the  latter  we  hear 
such  criticisms  as  the  following — "  We  concede  all  that  you  say 
concerning  the  educiitional  value  of  school  giuuas,  but  are 
puzzled  by  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  of  our  schools ;  they 
are  the  official  guardians  of  the  intellectual  interest,  yet  we  tind 
them  stimulatmg  the  advance  of  a  formidable  rival  interest, 
uossessin^  apparently  amply  sufficient  means  of  self-propulsion. 
It  is  as  though  a  gardener  were  to  forward  the  giowth  of  a  plant, 
which  w^hile  endowed  w^ith  great  virtues  of  its  own  still 
trespassed  largely  upon  the  beds  of  his  professed  products,  and 
sapped  their  strength.  Why  should  this  plant,  which  elsewhere 
might  be  cultivated  advantageously,  bo  encouraged  in  this 
particular  garden  / " 

The  homely  answer  is  that  it  kills  the  slugs.  For  undoubtedly 
there  must  exist  in  every  school  society  a  proportion  of  boys  who, 
owing  to  barren-headedness  or  self-indfulgent  laziness,  are  devoid 
of  any  desirable  interest  whatever.  These  aimless,  hobbiless, 
selfish  loafers  constitute  an  element  of  danger  which  no  school 
can  afford  to  disregard;  and  the  pressure  which  a  powerful 
athletic  enthusiasm  exerts  directly  or  indirectly  upon  boys  of 
this  type  either  forces  upon  them  an  interest  which  is 
admittealy  wholesome  and  manly,  or  at  Iciist  surrounds  them 
with  a  strong  antiseptic  atmosphere,  that  neutralises  their  ])ower 
for  influencing  others.  Thus  the  athletic  stimulus  is  not 
intended  for  tne  athletic  boy,  who  indeed  would  be  better  with- 
out it,  inasmuch  as  he  may  be  trusted  to  accjuirc  all  the  good  of 
our  games  independently  of  it;  but  its  aim  is  allopathic,  and  its 
success  is  greatest  when  it  operates  with  reasonable  moderation 
over  the  widest  field:  its  drawbacks  commence  as  soon  as  it 
exalts  a  means  into  an  end,  and  develops  from  what  is  whole- 
some the  poison  which  comes  from  excess. 

Now,  the  case  of  the  Preparatory  School  is  different ;  the  large 
measure  of  liberty  that  must  necessarily  be  granted  to  the  pubnc 
schoolboy  in  the  disposal  of  his  leisure  time  cannot  wisely  be 
conceded  to  a  like  degree  here,  and  therefore  the  conditions 
which  make  the  mature  loafer  formidable  do  not  exist  in  the  case 
oi  his  young  brother  with  similar  propensities ;  moreover,  the 
larger  proportion  that  the  school  staff  bears  to  the  bovs  provides 
a  ready  means  for  curing  such  propensities,  whether  by  pitcliing 
the  offender  neck  and  crop  into  the  scrimmage,  or  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  more  sympathetic  treatment,  for  methods  are  various. 
For  practical  purposes  we  may  regard  this  juvenile  loafer  as  non- 
existent m  any  Preparatory  School  that  is  worthy  of  the  name : 
the  headmaster  is  unfettered  in  framing  his  ideal ;  it  rests  with 
him  to  deal  with  the  question  of  athletic  interest  entirely  on  its 
own  merits ;  he  can  develop  it  to  an  extent  that  is  dominant, 
equal,  or  subsidiary  to  that  of  the  class-room  according  to  the 
values  which  he  sets  on  them  respectively,  and  for  this  he  is  solely 
responsible. 
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As  to  extenuil  pretisiire,  the  Public  Schools  like  to  j^fl  ?ithlctes 
(the  Cr!<;keting  Entninci?  Exhibition  is  not  an  impossibility  in 
the  tiitiire),  but  they  want  scholars  too:  it  would  Im  interet^tiiig 
to  analyse  the  attitude  of  parents,  if  it  could  l>e  done  on  a  f^cale 
sufficiently  extensive  to  bevaluublei  judging  by  what  one  feathers 
in  ordinary  conversation,  many  ot"  them  show  an  indifference  to 
intellectual  interests,  which  would  have  startled  u  previous 
generation,  and  a  section,  possibh'  a  small  one.  would  seem 
purely  philathletic.     Here  are  two  ilhistrations :  — 

A  parent  anxious  to  do  Ws  best  for  his  boy  went  to  consider- 
able trouble  in  visiting  various  Preparatory  Schools  and  person- 
allv  enquiriniif  into  their  several  meritJ^.  I-te  drew  up  a  Uibulated 
fK*liedule,  in  whieh  the  various  columns  indicuited  the  results  of 
liis  iuveKtigations  coiiceming  draina|^e,  aspect,  soib  kitchen  and 
sic.^k  room  management,  and  such  other  details  i\s  he  considered 
vital,  and  then  sul>niitted  these  statistics  to  n  friend  of  mine, 
inviting  his  advice.  My  fi'iend  foimd  the  infonnatio]i  uumt 
complete  exeopt  in  one  respeet:  he  seamheil  in  vain  for  the 
slightest  record  regarding  ethcieney  of  teaching 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  had  retiommended  to  a  parent  a 
Preparatory  School  of  all-round  excellence.  Some  montlis  later 
he  received  a  CiiU  from  him,  and  in  the  course  of  convei*sation 
was  informed  that  a  change  f)f  school  was  contemplated  :  he 
ex))ressed  surprise  and  hoped  that  there  had  Ijeen  no  serious 
tauU  to  lye  found  with  the  school  *' No,  no,"  was  the  answer, 
"the  school  is  all  that  it  should  be,  but  I  don't  approve  of  the 
style  of  the  new  cricket  nuiHter  s  in  caching'' 

This  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  introduce  a 
considenition  which  may  to  some  extent  justify  the  seeming 
onc-sidedness,  not  on  general  grounds,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
uf  the  individujd  parent. 

In  my  ovnx  day  it  seemed  that  the  aristoc^racy  of  the  Public 
Si;lu>ol  consisted  mainly  of  Sixth  Form  l-Hiiys,  who  apart  from  their 
fair  claims  on  the  ground  of  intellectual  superiority  contributed 
a  preponderating  pro}x>rtion  of  the  cricket  and  football  elevenB, 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  mc  that  this  proportion  has  steadily 
lessened,  and  altbough  I  cannr^t  siiy  that  1  have  njiide  any 
serif nis  attempt  to  verity  the  statement,  it  d*>os  seem  from  the 
slight  data  which  1  have  collected,  that  there  are  grounds  for  it; 
and  I  he  following  windd  i^cvm  to  be  the  cause.  In  the  nld  days 
no  boy  entered  liis  Piibli(>  School  a  ready-made  cricketer ;  there 
was  a  fair  start  for  all,  and  in  the  race  that  ensued  the  clever 
boy  had  such  advantages  as  superior  brain  power  may  give  in 
the  acquisition  of  skill  in  games,  and  also  the  more  material 
lx?ncfits,  which  owing  to  his  iiigh  position  on  the  school -roll  he 
derived  in  the  matter  of  pmetice-gi'oimds  and  cricket-iags.  In 
the  present  day  the  excellent  coaching  which  a  boy  may  have 
received  at  his  Preparatory  School,  procures  for  hun  a  start  in 
the  race,  which  he  need  never  lose:  for  it  is  the  proniis^ing 
youa^  cricketer  with  a  good  style  who  is  sinj^led  out  for  further 
cofichmg  to  the  exclusion  of  the  im trained     So  it  has  com© 
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about  that  the  aristoeraoy  is  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  the 
intellectual,  a  thing  not  necessarily  to  bo  regretted  in  itself,  but 
incidentuilly  imfortunate  as  causing  a  pressure  which  falls  retri- 
butively  on  the  Preparatory  School  that  initiated  the  change* 

However  this  may  be,  the  feet  is  indisputable  that  skill  in 
games  confers  the  right  of  admission  to  the  privileged  circle, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  a  parent  in  his  natural  desire  to 
secure  for  his  boy  a  leading  position  should  be  alive  to  the 
advantages  which  an  earW  and  skilful  training  in  games  may  be 
the  means  of  winning  for  him.  Such  I  believe  to  be  reason 
sufficient  to  explain  tlie  otherwise  unaccountable  importance 
attached  to  the  quality  of  its  cricket-coaching  as  a  determining 
tactor  in  the  selection  of  a  Preparatory  School.  Yet  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  imply  that  the  resulting  pressure  is  either  exerted 
upon,  or  admitted  by,  the  schools  throughout  the  coimtrj;,  and  I 
repeat  that  of  all  heiulmasters,  the  headmaster  of  the  Pre- 
jmratory  School  is  legist  fettered  by  this  vexed  Question  in 
framing  his  ideal.  He  can  view  with  unqualitied  pleasiu'o  the 
popularisation  of  games  throughout  the  country,  and  the  good 
that  it  has  brought  to  vast  masses  of  players  and  spectators 
among  the  working  classes,  for  the  hum  of  it  need  not  penetrate 
his  doors.  It  is  a  simple  matter  for  him,  if  he  so  thinks  tit,  to 
exclude  the  columns  of  batting  averages,  tie  tabulated  lists  of 
Lciigue  matches,  and  other  similar  information  with  which  the 
newspapers  cater  for  the  public  taste,  also  the  magazine  articles 
which  publish  the  biogi^aphies  and  portraits  of  athletic 
celebrities — literature  harmless  enough  if  it  were  not  so  fatally 
fa-scinating  in  diverting  a  boy's  rciuling  into  a  most  uni)rofitable 
channel.  Free  from  the  action  of  such  external  influences,  ho 
Ciin  control  the  current  of  athletir^  enthusiasm,  and  regulate  its 
flow  according  to  his  own  judgment ;  and  such  criticism  as  may 
be  passed  upon  his  management  is  unsound  if  it  assumes  either 
of  the  following  propositions  to  be  necessiirily  true,  namely,  that 
a  high  intellectual  standard  indicates  low  athletic  proflciency,  or 
that  modemte  athletic  attainments  imply  that  the  full  benefits 
derivable  from  school  games  have  not  been  amply  secured. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  compulsory  games 
and  other  organised  forms  of  outdoor  exercise  as  conducted  at  a 
Preparatorj'  School  of  some  fifty  boys,  of  which  I  wa.s  headmaster 
for  eighteen  years;  and  I  may  commence  by  saying  that  they 
occupied  the  interval  between  dinner-time  and  tea-time 
throughout  the  year.  Deducting  the  time  that  was  consumed 
by  the  necessary  double  change  of  dress  (for  our  boys  invariably 
wore  flannels  for  all  games)  the  duration  of  the  interval  amounted 
to  about  two  hours  in  the  summer  term  and  somewhat  less  in 
the  winter.  The  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  games 
rested  with  the  master  who  happened  to  be  on  "  field  duty"  for  the 
day;  others  would  lend  their  help  to  such  extent  as  their 
zeal  or  inclination  moved  them ;  ancl  I  may  say  in  passing  that 
a  man,  who  from  dist4\ste  for  such  occupation  or  from  inabilitv 
to  render  any  efficient  help  in  the  common  out-of-school  life 
takes  the  smallest   possible  share  in  it,  must  be  possessed  of 
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iiniiSTiJil  capacities  for  the  in-sehool  life  to  render  him  n  welcome 
niemlier  of  the  Preparatory  School  st^iff 

Its  conipnlsoriness  did  not  debar  a  master  from  taking  away 
from  any  ordinary  game  for  an  expedition  mto  the  country 
a  party  of  boys  equipped  with  cameras,  cycles,  fishing-rods,  etc., 
and  I  frequently  did  so  myself  It  is  fau",  however,  to  say  in 
this  coDJiectioD  that,  apart  from  their  vahio  in  fostering  a  love  of 
the  country,  these  expeditions  were  attendetl  with  results  which 
a  natiu'alist  would  i*oganl  as  insignificant,  and  that  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  range  of  my  own  intormatioti  was  largely  to  bknjt: 
for  this;  also,  that  the  only  attempt  which  1  over  made  to  intro* 
dxice  an  organised  system,,  ^\'hieh  would  include  the  generality  of 
the  boys,  proved  similarly  unproductive. 

The  monotony  of  the  compulsory  game  was  miti^itod  m 
summer  months  by  several  sehool-picmes,  but  1  do  not  rhink 
that  the  boys  iis  a  rule  felt  this  monotony;  certainly  at  tlie^^e 
very  pienics  I  used  to  notice  tliat  some  twenty  or  li*irtv  i*f  llu'm 
wcada  soon  tiro  of  Nature  s  charms,  and  would  liew  llieniselves 
rougli  bits  from  a  neighbouring  coppice  and  pile  peat-clods  for 
wickets,  and  with  a  bail  which  some  preseiunt  comrade  would 
produce  from  his  pocket,  the  young  barbarians  would  organise  for 
themselves  a  game  of  cricket,  wliollv  rcifardk^ss  of  the  varied  aUrar- 
tions  of  some  of  the  most  beautifut  glen,  stream,  nnd  m*K)r  seenerv 
in  this  coimtry*  During  the  winter  months  there  v;h^  less  scope 
fur  the  varietv  which  such  expiMliiions  and  pirnicji  atVorded,  l»ul, 
to  break  the  monotony  of  eompulsorv  football,  am  element  of 
chango  was  iutroduced  by  another  form  of  compulsion,  namely, 
1  ho  climate  of  our  district,  which  in  some  seasons  woidd  clos*:? 
(*ur  footbalhground  for  wrecks  together.  Fort  una tclv  there  ^vere 
hills  with  every  gradation  of  slope  within  a  few  mmute.%*  walk, 
and  according  to  the  state  of  the  snow  w^e  could  select  suitable 
tobogganing  gi^ound.  The  sport  is  one  that  requires  careful 
supervision,  tor  otherwiso  the  delights  of  the  descent  are  not 
wthout  attendant  risk:  but  there  is  nothing  he.althier  than  the 
uphill  trudge  wliereby  those  delights  are  purehasc<L  I  know  of 
no  re^ulior  euro  tor  the  epidemic  eraigh  which  will  sometimes 
fill  a  school  sick-room  at  this  soaf^on. 

There  is  an  idc»i,  tar  leas  prevalent  than  it  was,  that,  the 
element  of  danger  is  inseparalile  from  all  school-games,  and  a 
consequent  hesitation  on  tlie  part  of  some  [mrents  to  let  the 
young  and  delicate  take  part  in  them,  T  remember  an  appeal 
from  a  pathetic  mother,  who  had  attended  a  great  Rugby  tt>ot* 
ball  match  a  few  days  previously,  and,  horror-stricken,  hnd  bidden 
her  coachman  drive  <itl'  the  ground  after  a  brief  view  of  it  that 
had  proved  more  than  suthcient. 

Sueh  apprehensions,  so  reasonable,  d  prim*},  can  only  be  met 
liy  an  ajmeal  to  experience.  Diu-ing  a  ctiursc  of  < eighteen  vears 
our  accH fonts  were  few  and  trifling  in  their  nature  ;  certainly  no 
bone  \va.H  broken  in  any  game.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  at 
least  three  bone-fractures  at  those  vastl>-  more  daiiTjerous  time« 
when  boys  were  **  doing  nothing  *' ;  and  I  am  eonndent  that  a 
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little  boy  is  as  safe  in  the  thick  of  a  football  scrimmage  as  in 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  his  home  life.  He  is  also  less  liable 
to  other  forms  of  narm.  If  he  is  overtaxing  his  strength,  the 
concomitant  falling  off  in  his  play  cannot  fail  to  attract  notice ; 
nothing  will  stop  his  catching  an  occasional  chill,  but  he  is  least 
liable  to  this  when  his  general  health  has  been  fortified  by 
regular  exercise  in  all  weathers  and  when  he  is  properly  clothed 
in  flannels.  In  this  connection  I  may  mention  a  nint  which  I 
received  from  the  late  Sir  George  Macleod,  M.D. :  "In  bitter 
weather  let  your  boys  wear  a  second  skin  of  clothing  under  their 
football  jerseys,  etc.;  no  matter  how  thin  this  second  skin  may 
be,  its  protective  power  is  invaluable.*'  It  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fact,  however,  that  all  Preparatory  School  authorities  exercise 
the  greatest  care  in  such  matters ;  their  lives  would  be  intolerable 
otherwise. 

It  is  curious  to  think  how  very  few  good  school  games  exist.  A 

genius  inventive  in  such  a  direction  might  draw  up  rules  for  a 
undred  new  games,  which  would  seem  to  fulfil  the  necessarj'  con- 
ditions,yet  ninety-nine  of  these  would  probably  prove  misfits,  owing 
to  some  unsuspected  method  of  eluding  the  rules,  some  want  of 
balance  between  the  forces  of  attack  and  defence,  or  some  defect 
in  nicety  of  adjustment  between  the  elements  of  chance  and 
skiU,  drawbacks  which  the  test  of  experience  would  soon  reveal. 
Cricket  and  football  have  not  been  invented  :  they  have  gro\vn  ; 
they  are  admirable  as  games,  and  they  are  admirable  incidentally 
as  providing  lessons  in  patience,  cliscipline,  emulation,  dash, 
nerve,  imselfishness,  and  esprit  de  coi^ps.  One  would  fain  believe 
that  their  attractions  for  English  boys  would  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  loyal  love  of  them  for  their  own  sakes  without  further 
stimulus.  Perhaps  it  was  their  TOlden  age  when  they  were  so 
played  ;  when  victory  was  earnestly  struggled  for,  but  soon  for- 
gotten, when  results  were  unregistered,  anci  the  game  was  its  own 
reward.  There  was  a  sufficiency  of  skill,  and  it  was  the  light- 
hearted,  brilliant  skill  of  the  amateur  rather  than  the  anxious, 
methodical,  but  more  efficacious  skill  of  the  professional.  Yet 
sentiment  must  yield  to  utility,  for  this  ideal  game  ceased  to  be 
practicable,  when  the  compulsory  game  began  to  include  that 
considerable  percentage  of  boys  who  are  not  typically  English  in 
their  tastes.  The  game  is  not  worth  the  playing  when  its  interest 
is  half-hearted  and  desultory ;  and  if,  in  one  sense,  it  has  been 
degraded  by  the  registration  and  deification  of  the  result,  it  has 
gained  more  than  it  has  lost  by  the  general  interest  which  the 
stimulus  of  competition  introduces. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  carry  this  stimulus  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
inter  Preparatory  School  match,  may  be  a  doubtful  point  As  a 
matter  oi  fact  such  matches  arc  almost  universally  allowed,  and 
if  attacks  can  be  with  justice  levelled  at  the  Preparatory  School  of 
the  present  day  on  the  score  of  excessive  athletic  interest,  we  need 
look  no  further  for  the  cause.  Such  matches  are  most  useful 
in  encouraging  an  interest  in  games,  where  it  shows  sigiis  of 
flagging,  and  if  no  gre^it  fuss  is  made  about  the  occasions  on 
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wliich  they  are  playofl^  ami  no  ^lott  airem  is  Laid  upon  their 
reHiiltJ^,  they  may  be'entirely  nsefVil.  But  it  h  not  ertsy  to  ensure 
sucli  nicrtleration.  We  masters  are  often  the  greatest  sinners 
ourselves;  not  merely  from  that  interest  in  sport,  which  is 
common  enough  among  iis,  but  also  from  patriotic  school- feohi^^ 
an  ounce  of  which  is  apt  to  outweigh  a  ton  of  abstract  theory. 
I  fiilly  admit  that  I  could  not  endure  to  see  my  boys  (no  matter 
how  creditable  their  sUndiird  of  protieieney)*  l^eaten  by  other 
schools  without  feeling  antl  acting  as  though  a  serious 
reproach  had  to  be  rcinovcd.  A  boy  notices  such  things, 
and  the  greater  his  regard  for  hin  master,  the  more  likely  that 
hi.s  sense  of  proportion  regarding  the  relativ^e  importance  of  the 
two  sides  of  nis  school  life  ^vill  be  wsirped  at  an  age  when  he  is 
most  impressionable. 

Jloreover,  I  think  tliat  it  is  to  these  matches  that  we  uwe  iho 
introdnction  of  l^vo  |jersoiiages,  with  wlvnu  the  idea  of  recreiitive 
luistinie  seems  incongi-uous,  viz,,  the  cricket  professional  and  the 
juvenile  cricketing  plicnomenon.  The  tormor  I  have  never  met 
\n  a  Pre]3aratory  Seliool,  but  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
employ  him :  of  the  latter  it-  goes  ajjaiast  the  grain  to  speak 
disjmragingly,  he  i.s  so  athniralJo  in  his  way :  his  pose  Is  easy; 
bis  style  j^raceftdt  his  strokes  varied,  efleetive,  yet  apparently 
ctlbrtloss,  his  knowle<lge  of  the  game  covers  all  that  is  Wiirth  the 
learning;  ho  rcminils  one  of  the  little  Jaimnesejjellets  which  the 
conjuror  t^>sses  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  which  f(>rtliwitlK  under 
its  simplo  action,  assume  the  proportions  of  pictiu^es  visible  to 
the  eye;  tlic  boy's  form  is  alreixdy  shaped,  all  Umi  he  requires  is 
the  expansion  which  time  alone  vnn  give  to  bi.s  bones  mid 
muscles,  and  he  will  sland  hefhre  tlie  worlrl  a  finished  nm.ster- 
piece.  It  is  a  treat  to  see  bim,  yi't  1  doubt  whether  this 
triumph  ot  skilled  and  piiinst^tkin^  eoaehing  is  not  a  splendid 
mistake ;  it  is  possible  that  a  painful  excellence  TUay  cost  the 
game  s*mie  of  its  light-hearted  brightness,  and  that  it^  essential 
recreative  virtues  may  be  lost,  if  it  is  converted  into  a  business 
ami  a  most  alisorbing  one.  Ara  kmga,  vita  brevis.  Any  such 
high  standard  seems  unnecessary.  As  one  of  some  hundreds  of 
spectators  I  have  watched  a  Httle  boys'  school -match,  in  which 
tJie  play  was  excellent,  perhaps  monotonously  correct.  As  an 
almost  solitary  visitor  1  have  witnessed  another,  in  which  an 
observance  of  the  caitlinal  principles  of  the  art  of  hatting  did  not 
interfere  \v'ith  the  exhibition  of  some  nnorthodc»x  individualities, 
and  the  half-volltiV  wn.s  shamelessly  lifted.  Of  the  two  types, 
the  latter  seemcsd  to  accord  more  nearly  with  ones  idea  of  what 
a  Prepiratory  School  match  should  lie,  and  I  believe  tliat  it  is 
the  fairer  representation  of  existing  custom. 

At  all  events,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  decry  the  use  of  the 
inter-Pi'ejmratory  Sch(K>l  match  in  general ;  to  dispense  ^vith 
it  is  to  submit  to  the  onus  of  keeping  athletic  interest  up  to  a  proper 
and  irreducible  level ;  to  achnit  it  is  to  incur  the  obligation  ol 
guardingagainstsomc  f>f  itj^  natural  oflreets;  ot  these  alternatives  the 
former  is  tlmi  which  would  present  the  lesser  difficulty  to  myseli  iu 
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steering  between  the  Sc3rlla  of  slackness  and  the  Charybdis  of  over- 
tension.  During  mv  eighteen  years  our  boys  never  once  played 
a  match  against  a  school  of  the  same  class.  ■  There  was  nothing 
marked  in  such  abstention,  for  the  distances  by  which  we  were 
separated  rendered  such  matches  otherwise  undesirable ;  but  at 
all  events  we  did  without  them,  and  I  believe  that  we  lost  little 
in  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  our  boys  used  to  play  twice 
or  thrice  annually  against  scratch  elevens  from  larger  schools, 
^ames  which  carried  a  sufficiency  of  interest  with  little 
importance  attaching  to  their  results ;  and  they  saw  something  of 
grown-up  play,  as  the  local  cricket  and  football  clubs  used  to 
play  their  matches  on  our  ^ound.  Wo  had  a  system  of  intcr- 
aomiitor}'^  matches  too,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest ;  at 
the  b^inning  of  each  term  I  took  pains  to  arrange  the 
dormitories  so  that  the  four  groups  of  boys  should  be  of  equal 
athletic  strength,  and  during  its  course  these  groups  met  one 
another  twice ;  none  of  us  masters  interfered  in  these  matches, 
which  were  keenly  contested,  and  capitally  managed  by  tlie 
dormitory  captains ;  they  were  fiiUy  appreciated  too  by  the  con- 
tingent of  tiny  boys,  who  thus  attained  the  temporary  dignity  of 
playing  in  "  first-class  "  games. 

,     Cricket. 

For  cricket  our  boys  were  divided  into  three  games  according 
to  their  proficiency,  an  arrangement  which  held  good  for  ordinary 
purposes,  but  which  gave  way  to  such  home  matches  as  were 
constantly  introduced  for  the  sake  of  giving  variety.  The  lowest 
game  consisted  of  tyros  with  the  possible  admixture  of  two  or 
three  old  stagers,  whose  skill  ha<l  not  kept  pace  with  their 
experience.  The  number  of  boys  in  this  game  varied  according 
to  the  month.  At  the  beginning  of  a  summer  term  there  would 
be  a  dozen  or  more ;  but  as  immediate  promotion  was  secured 
by  a  humble  measure  of  competence,  the  numbers  dwindled  to 
the  ideal  figure  of  eight — two  to  bat,  two  to  bowl,  two  to  field, 
and  two  to  umpire.  In  this  game  the  novice  learnt  to  obey  his 
captain,  and  to  respect,  or  at  all  events  to  abide  by,  the  decision 
of  the  umpire.  The  latter  feat  required  an  effort  of  will  that 
was  invaluable  to  his  future  career  as  a  cricketer  and  as  a  man. 
Sometimes  the  strain  woidd  be  too  great.  "  Please,  sir,"  a  plain- 
tive voice  would  plead,  "  need  I  go  out  ?  The  umpire  fii-st 
called  *  wide,*  and  tnen  gave  me  out  *  l.b.w.' "  Such  situations, 
worthy  of  a  cjTopoedia  for  their  novelty  and  complexity,  were  of 
everj'  day  occurrence.  No  law-maker's  ingenuity  could  have 
anticipated  them,  no  judicial  acumen  could  satisfactorily  solve 
them.  However,  it  was  a  happy  little  game,  and  full  of  event 
as  soon  as  bat  and  ball  had  learnt  to  meet.  To  facilitate  this 
end,  the  wickets  were  pitched  sixteen  vards  apart,  a  range  which 
gave  the  batsman  a  feirer  prospect  of  reaching  the  ball,  and  at 
the  same  time  imparted  to  the  bowling  the  only  deadliness  that 
it  possessed.  A  passing  master  would  give  an  occasional  hint, 
and  before  many  weefa  had  gone  by  tne  quick  eye  and  ready 
hand  would  qualify  its  owner  for  promotion  into  the  middle  game. 
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There  were  eighteen  or  twenty  hoys  here.   Their  nms  receiveil 

tho  dignity  of  being  registered  in  a  scoring  book ;  f  have  even 
scon  telegraph  iigures  employed.  A  master  would  fi^etjiientlv 
umpire  for  them,  and  occasionally  take  part  in  the  game  himself ; 
but  there  was  no  profession  of  serious  coaching  hero,  and  little 
attempt  at  style  ;  they  lonnii  to  catch,  and  to  throw,  and  to  hit. 
B*>wling  talent,  too,  wms  tin^t  developed  in  this  game,  and  the 
use  of  pads  adopted.  Tho  position  of  the  fields  was  studieil  in 
relation  to  tlio  bowler's  peeidiarit.ies,  and  a  boy  leamt  to  st-and 
Hner,  tteeper  or  sqimrer,  according  to  the  captain  s  directions, 
and  gividiiaUv  Ix^canie  acquainted  with  all  the  noiiieuclature  of 
the  game.    The  distance  l>etwccn  the  wicket  a  waK  twenty  yai^j^. 

The  upper  game  eonsistocl  of  the  twenty  best  cricketei's,  an<l, 
as  a  rule,  two  of  tho  masters  played  witu  them,  taking  their 
innings  after  most  of  the  wicketa  had  tallen,  or  else  limiting 
tlicir  own  scores  to  twenty  runs  or  so,  A  master  acted  as  rmptain 
of  Im  side,  but  in  his  absence  a  boy  filled  the  position  quite 
satisfactorily ;  indeed,  we  experienced  no  difficulty  on  this  score, 
and  all  three  games,  after  being  once  started,  could  proceed  in 
full  swing  without  any  directions  from  masters. 

The  distance  between  the  wickets  was  twenty-one  yards,  which 
I  regard  as  the  outside  limit  that  a  voung  boy  can  comfortably 
command  without  riskof  over-bowlingliimself.  We  used  the  under- 
sized ball,  ivhich  Mr.  Wisilen  specially  introduced  to  meet  tho 
wishes  of  Preparatory  Schools,  which  some  of  us  had  expressed  to 
him.  The  pitch  was  rolletl  Ijetwcen  the  innings  hy  the  incoming 
side,  and  the  um]Mros  were  the  t.wo  iKjys  whose  names  stood  next 
on  the"  list  nf  incoming  batsmcjL  A  practiee-nct  gave  employment 
for  the  boys  who  woi*e  not  fielding,  and  Iret^^iicntly  a  master  w^ould 
coach  them  there.  Wo  employed  no  professional,  but  I  confess  that 
be  would  have  been  of  service  at  this  net  as  an  animatetl  catapult. 
For  it  might  be  that  one  was  endeaTouring  to  show  a  boy  how  to 
play  a  particular  kind  of  ball,  and  had  Invited  the  bowlers  to 
dehver  such  a  ball  ior  the  purpose  of  illnstniting  the  metho*i. 
It  was  provoking  that  in  spite  of  their  best  elibrts  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  ball  would  be  delivered  except  the  one 
particularly  wished  for;  but  for  every  other  reason  1  was  glad 
to  dispense  with  professional  aid.  I  should  arid  that  there  was  a 
practice* net  ready  at  all  intervals  between  school  work,  and  that 
ajnastcr  who  was  mady  to  coach,  experienced  in*  lack  of  vohin- 
taiT  learners. 

I  may  mention  liere  a  plan  which  I  occasionally  adopted,  and 
which  possesseil  tlie  advantage  of  economising  time.  I  placed 
eight  or  ten  boys  in  a  line  ^ith  their  right  feet  just  inside  an 
imaginarj^  eontin\ious  popping-crease.  Standing  in  front  of  this 
line,  and  facing  them,  1  talked  concerning  the  curre,  pitch  and 
spin  of  the  ball,  and  about,  forward  and  hack  play  as  applieil  to 
the  ball  that  was  straight  or  off  the  wicket  on  either  side  I 
illustrated,  as  best  1  coukb  with  a  bat  which  I  held,  and  made  a 
point  of  inviting  them  to  give  the  reagons  for  each  stroke.  After 
a  while  I  descrihed  to  them  the  nature  of  a  ball  which  they  were 
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to  imagine  themselves  about  to  receive,  and  giving  them  a 
moment  to  think  the  matter  out,  shouted  "  Play,  and  each  boy 
simultaneously  went  through  the  movement  which  he  considered 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  A  ridiculous  diversity  would  mark 
their  earlier  judgments,  but  before  long  I  could  count  on  a  fairly 
correct  uniformity  both  in  the  method  of  making  a  stroke,  and 
in  the  reasons  which  would  be  assigned  for  it.  We  got  a  good 
deal  into  the  time  thus  spent,  and  it  was  a  means  of  leading  them 
to  bring  their  intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  game  instead  of 
plaving  it  mechanically. 

1  may  fairly  say  that  our  upper  boys  acquired  a  verv  respect- 
able style  ;  they  were  not  intimate  with  the  subtle  strokes  \vhich 
in  the  present  day  add  a  refinement  to  the  game,  but  they 
imderstood  the  theory  pretty  well,  and  tried  to  make  themselves 
sound  on  the  essential  points ;  they  fielded  creditably,  and  were 
regularly  practised  iA  long-distance  catches.  Several  of  them 
subsequently  figured  in  their  Public  School  Elevens.  I  think 
that  I  may  say,  too,  that  they  played  in  the  proper  spirit,  and 
that  the  general  feeling  would  not  tolerate  selfishness  and  ill- 
temper.  I  am  disposecf  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  that  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence  is  necessary  if  its 
full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  a  game.  My  own  view  is  that 
this  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  personal  interest  which  the 
masters  take  in  this  most  important  field  of  work ;  and  that  the 
spirit  in  which  games  are  played  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  present  day  is  excellent,  because  the  boys  through  their 
masters  inherit  the  best  traditions  of  the  Public  Schools  and 
Universities. 

Football. 

Although  this  game  admits  of  skill  of  a  very  high  order,  I 
think  that  it  possesses  a  very  distinct  advantage  over  cricket  in 
that  this  skill  can  be  acquired  more  rapidly  and  more  generally, 
and  is  dependent  upon  practice  more  than  upon  skilled  teaching 
or  exceptional  capacity.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Scotland,  where 
the  leisured  class  is  smaller,  little  or  no  advance  is  made  or 
likely  to  be  made  in  cricket,  except  at  the  schools,  where  it 
llounshes  as  it  does  in  England.  The  average  man  is  too  busy 
to  spare  time  for  the  three  days*  match,  he  is  too  busy  to  enter 
upon  the  long  period  of  pupilage  that  is  necessary  for  even 
moderate  success.  On  the  other  hand,  a  football  club  need  only 
be  started  in  a  village  to  ensure  for  itself  almost  certain  success. 
Again,  the  following  may  be  a  suggestive  consideration.  The 
Public  Schools  in  Scotland  play  mter-school  Rugby  football 
matches ;  the  enthusiasm  is  intense,  and  these  schools  are  the 
regular  feeders  of  the  Scottish  fifteen,  which  more  than  holds  its 
own  in  International  matches.  But  in  England  from  various 
causes  the  inter-school  football  match  is  a  far  less  important 
feature;  the  interest  in  the  game  is  accordingly  less  white 
hot.  and  the  standard  of  skill  lower ;  indeed,  I  am  told  that  the 
English  fifteen  borrows  from  the  products  of  the  Scottish 
Public  Schools.     I  do  not  call  attention  to  this  in  any  spirit  ot 
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regret ;  on  the  contra-ry,  it  would  ^mm  a  fuir  inference  thut  t  ht* 
attacks  which  may  with  ponsible  justice  be  made  upon  niir 
EngUsh  school  cricket  on  the  score  of  wasted  time  and  iihsorb- 
ing  enthusiasm,  cannot  with  any  fairness  be  levelled  at  our 
Bchool  footbaU,  which  is  an  unmitigated  boon:  the  most 
exacting  supporter  of  the  intellectual  interest  cannot  grudge  the 
modemt^  portion  of  the  unpleasant  winter  day,  which  it  whole* 
Homoiy  oectipiea,  nor  the  reasonable,  )>ut  j>erfeetly  aflequate, 
degree  of  interest  win  eh  it  excites  under  present  circumstances. 

Concerning  the  compamtivc  merits  of  the  two  main  codes  of 
ndes  it  is  dimcidt  to  decide.  If  we  look  to  their  effects  on  the 
ph}^if*a]  development  of  a  hoy^s  frame,  there  is  a  contrast.  The 
Rugby  serimmage  produccK  the  muscle-clad  shotdders  and  back, 
and  a  lusty  leg-power ;  the  Association  game  encourages  a  quick - 
ness  and  accuracy  of  eye,  and  converts  the  legs  into  limbs  thnt 
are  ais  clever  as  the  hands,  lacking  only  prehensile  qualities.  A 
full-l)looded  vigorous  dash  characterises  the  former  game,  a  wiry 
untiring  activity  the  latter;  it  is  the  contrast  between  the 
forcible  muscularity  of  a  bulldog  or  a  Sir  Kenneth,  and  thehanlv 
niinbloness  of  a  deerhound  or  a  Saladin.  Both  gauics  fnmisli 
oquaUy  a  Held  for  the  exercise  of  manliness,  endumnee,  and 
unselfishness ;  their  skill  and  attractions  ai"e  fairly  Imlancedj 
though  }>erhaps  it  may  I)e  noticed  that  the  Rugby  player  wh 
attempts  the  Association  code  is  ahnost  always  a  faib\re,  while  th 
Association  player,  who  seriously  tries  the  Rugby  game,  not 
imfrequently  becomes  a  convert. 

For  my  own  jiart  T  adopted  the  Association  rules  on  the 
ground  that  the  game  is  less  discouraging  for  a  l^eginner,  or  was 
so  twenty  years  ago.  The  Rugby  scnnimage,  into  which  he  was 
launched,  was  a  trying  ordeal  tor  a  little  boy  s  first  experiences, 
and  he  got  more  kicks  than  credit;  imder  tne  Association  rules 
the  rewards  and  punishments  are  more  evenly  disti*ibuted,  ciich 
place  in  the  field  is  of  equal  importance,  and  there  is  recognition 
tor  the  tyro's  efforts,  however  bumble.  I  thought,  too,  that  its 
courage  was  of  a  self-controlkxJ  rather  than  a  ferocious  order,  but 
I  doubt  whether  ihme  points  are  of  any  subsumtial  importtmce. 
Both  games  are  excellent,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Et^n 
game,  which  keeps  the  players  all  on  the  move,  is  not  as  gooil  as 
either. 

Our  game  lastetl  from  three  to  four  o^clm^k;  during  the 
previous  hour  a  choice  of  occupations  within  cerUiin  limits  was 
allowed,  but  the  rnajority  of  tne  boys  woidd  practise  shots  at 
goftl.  As  in  cri<ket  they  were  flividal  into  three  games^  and  the 
mastt?rs  constantly  took  a  personal  pirt  in  them ;  the  value  of 
their  lielp  was  fully  appreciated  by  tne  boys,  who,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  never  suffered  any  kind  of  injury  from  collisions  with 
the  grown-up  men,  whom  they  charged  tearlessly ;  from  them 
they  learnt  tne  im|>ortance  of  \lertness  in  order  to  be  in  tin* 
right  position  at  theright  moment,  and  all  the  clever  mano^iivn*s 
that  depend  upon  accurate  and  nnseltish  co-oj>eration.  In  all 
ordinary  games  wo  had  to  dispense  with  umpires,  leaving  the 
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cHpUtirts  tu  settle  the  general  doiibttVil  points  aiitl  relying  upon 
the  individual  player  to  "  oivn  up  "  in  cases  of  "  folds  *'  or  otlier 
points  of  detail ;  his  word  was  uncjuestioTiably  acceptetl  and  the 
triist  most  mrelj  abused,  I  wish  we  could  have  dispensed  with 
the  goalkeeper,  too— his  limited  and  inviU'iably  nuuluy  ranpe  i,s 
the  wo*ik  Hpot  in  the  ganie ;  but  after  testing  methods  that  aimed 
lit  his  abolition  we  had  to  admit  that  he  was  a  I'egrettable  but 
necessary  teatnit',  and  uoukl  only  arrange  that  the  post  should 
beheld  in  reliefs,  fu  general  I  may  say  that  we  suffered  tVoni 
no  lack  of  interact  iu  footlmll,  and  did  not  iind  it  necessary  to 
lull  back  upon  hockey,  a  game  of  which  I  know  little,  but  wfuch 
fioenis  to  jxij^esH  no  points  of  superiority  over  football,  and  to  lie 
valuable  solely  as  a  variety. 

Athletic  Sports. 

It  was  somewhat  against  my  own  prejiulices  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  athletic  sporta  were  out  of  place  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School.  Boys  in  ordinary  course  will  try  with  one 
another  how  high  or  how  far  they  can  jump  ;  quick  running  is 
necesiiarily  an  importtmt  feature  in  then*  games  ;  as  a  specially- 
developed  acconinlishment,  and  associated  as  sueh  with  rewards 
for  excellence,  I  tnink  that  it  hivs  several  drawbacks  in  the  case 
of  young  boys. 

(a)  Of  the  athlete  (in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word),  it  may  he 
said  with  general  truth,  Na^cilur,  iimifit  Some  boys  are  burn 
with  a  set  of  leg  muscles,  which,  with'Uttle  or  no  practice,  will 
qualify  them  to  rank  as  athletes;  in  otheris  these  muscles  exist 
in  minor  strength,  but  suiiiciently  to  repay  culture ;  but  the 
large  majority  are  foredooTned  to  failure.  Possibly  the  very 
weight  of  a  sturdy  back  or  wcll-coveretl  arms  may  be  the  cause 
of  their  undoing:  no  amount  of  pains  can  ever  bring  them 
within  the  ring  of  succesaful  runncrSp  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
fair  or  wise  to  press  this  majonty  to  tmin  and  practise  in  a  Held 
where  success  is  hopeless,  and  their  only  rSle  is  to  \dtimately  pose 
as  vanquished  rii^als  behind  the  victor *s  cur. 

(fe)  The  sports  tail  to  fultiJ  the  first  object  of  the  school  g^me* 
llie  individual  works  by  himself,  and  for  his  own  hand*  Tliey 
introdtice  the  bugbeai"  of  athletic ■  hero* worship  in  its  most 
protitless  form.  The  iK>m  athlete  wall  in  due  thuc  reap  his 
harvest  at  the  Public  School,  t^mversity,  and  elsewhere;  is  it 
desimhle  to  lengthen  that  hurvi'st  seiison,  and  add  to  the  tale  of 
tankiinls,  tliat  will  in  any  ease  more  than  adequately  herald 
their  wiiuier's  ]>rowess  !^ 

(c)  Taking  tlie  physical  point  of  view,  if  we  desire  to  develop 
the  body's  capacities  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  excellence, 
it  is  not  clear  that  we  are  consulting  its  best  interej^ts  io 
submitting  it  to  a  strain  that  may  be  prematura  In  the  racing 
w^orld  it  is  recognisetl  that  the  most  promising  animals  njay  be 
ruined  by  nmnmg  as  two-vcar-olds,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
a  boy  of  twelve  ye^irs  is  relatively  *is  far  developed  as  a  two-year- 
old  colt.     There  is  only  one  way  of  defiling  properly  with  a  race. 
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namely,  to  calculiite  to  a  nicety  the  extent  of  ono  s  powers,  and 
expend  them  with  Kuch  judgment  as  will  leave  no  surplus  at  the 
moment  when  the  tajie  is  breasted-  A  boy  should  be  taught  to 
do  this  (and  the  tax  would  seem  unfair),  or  eke  he  should  not 
be  taught  at  all 

It  h  right  to  say  that  these  objeetions  are  met  to  some  extent 
by  the  eareful  consideration  of  those  who  aUow  athletiG  sports  in 
their  stJitmls.  The  tankard,  the  intrinsic  UHelessncss  of  whieli 
ser\^cd  only  to  iu>^te  attention  to  its  inscription,  is  disiippearin|i:, 
handicap- races  (a  i>oor  form  of  sport)  are  common,  and  the 
distance  of  the  longest  mce  is  usually  cut  down  to  a  low  limit. 
The  question  then  arises  whether  this  is  not  a  drawing-room 
athleticism,  which  has  shed  its  charms  when  shorn  of  its 
virility ;  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  retain  this  shadow,  except 
on  the  gi'ound  that  the  ''Sports  Day*'  ^>rovides  the  occasion  lor 
a  pleasitnt  meeting  of  the  [mrents  antl  triends  of  the  boys. 

pAPtiH  Chases, 

The  paper-ehiuso  has  claims  as  a  pleusivut  ^'ariety  of  ont^door 
exercise ;  on  a  Bmall  sciUe  it  reproducer  the  plejisnres  of  the 
hunt.  There  is  the  charm  of  cnconntc^ring  natiiml  obstacles,  the 
interest  of  following  a  trail  that  is  lid  rand  yet  intended  to  butHe. 
the  excitement  regarding  the  unknown  proximity  of  the  hares. 
and  the  dehght  of  the  \iew-holloa ;  even  the  licence  in  the  matter 
of  nnid -stains  is  highly  prized  by  some.  It  is  well  worth  an 
occasional  trial,  provided  that  it  is  closely  sunerv^iseil  (for  its 
risks  are  real),  btit  its  ehiirms  will  not  stand  the  test  of  its 
frctpient  repetition;  nor  indeed  will  the  limner,  whose  good- 
natnretl  acquiescence  must  he  pconomic^illy  husbiunled.  Hiivin^^ 
once  reatis€*d  the  connection  Ijetween  j^hreds  of  Ijiitin  cxcr*viFcs  on 
the  one  hand,  and  broken  fences,  trampled  }'oung  corn,  and 
startled  ewes  on  ttie  other,  he  takes  care  to  dmw  a  strict  line  of 
exclusion  round  his  property.  Thus  it  uhnost  invariably 
coiues  about  that  the  paper*chase  is  relegated  to  high  roads  antl 
public  paths  ;  the  harems  are  deprived  of  any  scope  for  originality; 
and  upart  from  the  resulting  dulness  there  is  tne  further  draw- 
Imck  that  the  pace  of  the  chase  is  most  midesirably  accelenitetl 
in  the  absence  of  natural  checks ;  while  the  introtluction  of 
artificial  and  ohlicjatory  checks  robs  it  of  the  last  remaining 
touch  of  imaghiation. 

Wkt-1>ay  Runs. 

If  exercise  in  the  iresh  air  is  a  daily  need.  I  know  of  no  valid 
excuse  for  omitting  to  insl*^t  upon  it  in  all  weathers.  Boys  do 
not  hibernate  becanse  the  rain  is  falling ;  as  at  other  times,  they 
take  their  meals,  employ  their  brains,  and  snttbr  if  the  proper 
and  natural  complement  is  omitted.  We  htxd  a  regular  two- 
mile  course  to  meet  this  need  ;  after  changing  into  their  flannels 
the  boys  stiirted  in  a  pre-arrangetl  order,  the  weaker  getting  a 
few  minutes'  sUirt  of  the  stronger.  At  least  two  of  ns  masters 
acc^ompinied  theni,  one  in  the  van  to  prevent  the  j>roeession 
degenerating  into  a  nice,  and  one  in   the  retir  to  ensure  the 
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reflulsilt*  mill  i  111  u  111  of  pace,  namely,  a  jog- Li'ot  varietl  by  intervalii 
of  orisk  vralking.  In  about  twenty-live  miiiiites  all  were  home 
a^iti,  and  u  quarter  of  an  hour  later  a  call-over  found  them 
ciianged  into  tlieir  ordinary  clothes.  To  this  institution  I 
experienced  somo  opposition  on  the  piirt  of  parents,  and 
exempted  those  boys  whom  a  niedical  cerliiicate,  or  my  own 
rjudgnient  on  any  particular  occasion,  pronoimced  unfit ;  but  I 
roever  experienced  the  legist  cause  for  considering  that  anv  danger 
to  health  attached  to  the  system.  Some  oxtim  work  fell  upon 
the  servants  who  dried  the  flannels;  we  masters  timlertook  our 
sliare  cheerfully,  iTcognimng  nlm  benetieial  results  to  our  own 
health  and  tempers,  and  the  boys  were  ixot  consulted.  A  bvi^lit 
glowing  faee  however  cannot  look  very  sullenly  on  its  cMise. 

GuLK. 

It  would  seem  that  this  game  can  hardly  be  included  among 
the  oi"ganised  games  of  the  Preparatoiy  School :  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  holiday  life,  and  Pater&milias  may  wisely  regard  the 
propinquity  of  ^^olf  links  as  a  very'  strong  recommendation  when 
ne  m  selecting  the  seiiside  resort  for  the  suminer  vacation.  It  is 
admissible  at  the  Public  School,  where  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual boy  limits  the  action  of  the  compulsoiy  game ;  hut  it  fails 
in  meeting  the  first  requisite  of  the  real  school  game,  as  the 
individual  plays  for  his  own  hand,  and  not  for  his  side.  The 
very  attractions  which  it  admittedly  jKJssesses  are  a  serious  dra  w< 
back,  if  thev  tend  to  lessen  the  mterest  in  the  more  dasira1>le 
games,  to  which  it  acts  as  a  rival  rather  than  a  foil.  Like  hmn 
tennis,  it  must  be  remoi"selessly  excluded  dm-ing  the  hotu^s  oi' 
compidsory  recreation.  Within  a  very  limited  ai^i  it  may  have 
its  use;  it  fiH^guently  happens  that  there  are  lx)ys  temporarily 
incai>iieiuitcd  ironi  taking  peirt  in  the  regular  school  game,  and 
for  such  it  is  not  easy  to  Mud  interesting  occupation  in  the  open 
air.  The  injured  toe  or  barked  shin^whicli  requires  a  rest  from 
football,  neetl  be  no  bar  to  a  round  of  golf;  at  all  events  I  felt 
the  difficulty  arising  froui  siicli  cases  of  enforced  idleness,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  proper  golf  links  in  the  mimediate  neigh bour- 
hood  we  laid  down  in  our  playing  field  a  set  of  nine  putting- 
greens  about  thirty  yfti^ds  apart,  \vhere  the  limpers  might  make 
their  approaches  and  negotiate  their  st>iuics  without  hanii  to 
themselves  or  to  their  comrades. 

CVCIJKO, 

it  is  hanlly  neeessaiy  to  utter  the  condemnation  of  the  cycle 
as  a  nietvns  of  providing  the  recognised  recreation  for  bf  jys  ni  a 
Preparator}^  School.     It  is  open  to  the  objections  which  make 

folt  inadmissible,  and  it  carries  with  it  serious  risks  of  its  own. 
'or  a  single  sensible  boy  it  may  be  a  harmless  but  coloiirl^s 
reereation;  but  he  does  not  care  to  ride  alone;  for  a  batch  of 
little  boys,  to  whom  inexperience  means  recklessness,  it  may 

COBsess  clangei-s  that  are  tenfold  those  of  all  regular  games  com- 
ineti     Their  notion  of  cycling  may  be  to  coast  abreast  down  the 
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Bleep  hllL  f^corch  along  the  flat,  and  pant  up  the  rii^mg  gioiwd ; 
the  bone,  tracture  and  the  strain  are  not  the  accidents  but  the 
calcidahle  incidents  of  tguch  sport.  No  party  of  little  boys  should 
be  allowed  to  ride  unsupervised ;  and  yet  in  guarding  against 
such  nsks,  one  eliminates  such  charms  as  the  pastime  possesses 
for  them> 

But  the  cycle,  too,  may  have  its  place.  The  weakest  spot  in 
oiu"  Preparatory  School  system  is  its  *'  grooviness  *' ;  the  ever- 
mcurring  school  game  allows  the  boys  no  opportunity  for 
acquiring  a  knowletlgo  of  Nature,  of  things  and  places  that  lio 
outside  me  hedge  that  bounds  the  school  playing  field ;  luader 
existing  conditions  such  knowledge  must  be  itcquired  during  the 
holidays  or  uot  at  all 

Agam  there  is  the  percentage  of  Ixsys  to  whom  the  faseuia* 
tions  of  the  school  game  do  uot  ap|)eal  very  strongly*  and  it  is 
fair  to  rememljcr  tluit  these  may  have  potentialities  for  interests 
of  another  order,  and  to  cater  for  them  to  an  extent  which  is 
re-asonable.  Moreover^  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  sttitt*  of 
masters  there  is  at  least  one  whose  interest  in  the  gjuiit^s  is  arti- 
ticial,  and  prompted  oiJy  by  his  general  cnthLisiiism;  such 
practiciil  help  as  he  may  endeavour  to  give  iu  tliat  depai*tnient  is 
necessiirily  slight  when  compared  with  that  which  he  might  be 
counted  upon  to  render  in  a  field  pt>ssessing  an  interest  more 
congenial  to  hiuL  Of  botany,  natural  history,  physiography, 
photogmphy.  architecture,  etc.,  the  average  schoollUoy  knows 
next  to  nothing,  and  it  is  regrettjible  that  the  possibility  of 
developing  interests  in  such  shoidd  be  excluded  from  his  young 
life  by  rigid  uniformity  of  gr<x>ve.  It  seems  desimble  that  upon 
one  day  in  the  week  there  should  be  allowed  an  option  (of 
which  only  too  few  would  avail  themselves  when  once  the 
novelty  had  passed)^  and  that  an  excursion  should  be  made 
into  tlie  country  imder  the  diret^tion  of  the  maist^Br  wlio  hiis 
extraimiral  hobbies.  The  exact  object  of  the  oxi>edition  would 
deix?nd  upon  the  nature  of  his  predilections,  and  also  upon  the 
load  environment  of  the  school;  but  it  may  be  safely  ai^umed 
that  none  is  so  unfortunately  situated  as  to  posKess  no  suitable 
field  of  operations.  Before  long  the  interesting  ground  within 
walking  distance  will  have  become  exhausted,  and  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  real  use  of  the  bicycle  comes  in.  It  double.*^  the 
radius  of  range,  and  brings  within  reach  the  abbey,  w^atershed, 
spinney,  marsh,  or  quarry  tluit  lie  beyond  the  compass  of 
pedestrians. 

Swimming;, 

If  the  swimming  l>ath  is  not  to  be  reg^jnlcd  as  an  indispen^ 
sable  part  of  the  e^^uipment  of  a  Preparatory  School,  it  is  at  leasf . 
the  Hrsi  of  its  desirable  udjimcts.  Accident  maj  place  the  most 
cautiously  prudent  of  us  m  a  position  whcrem  the  ability  to 
swim  for  a  few  yards  may  make  the  difference  between  life  and 
death ;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  one  life  that  is  at  stake ;  another, 
the  inferentially  more  valuable  life  of  the  would-be  rescuer, 
may  go  down,  clogged  in  the  chitch  of  the  inexcusably  incapable. 
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For  this  latter  reason  the  oblimition  of  acquking  reasonable 
competence  in  swimming  should  be  imposed  by  society  on  the 
individual,  in  the  same  way  as  it  insists  upon  vaccination,  but 
without  a  conscience  clause.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  deferring  the  duty,  for  the  child  possesses  as  much  aptitude 
as  the  adult. 

Although  the  heated  swimming  bath  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  Teaming,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  every 
school  that  lies  within  easy  reach  of  river  or  sea,  and  that  these 
at  best  are  available  during  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  year. 
The  question  of  temperature,  too,  comes  in  as  a  factor  that  is 
important  to  learners  in  another  way ;  for  water  that  has  been 
heated  allows  the  swimming  lesson  to  be  protracted,  an  advan- 
tage to  which  no  teacher  can  be  blind.  A  still  more  important 
consideration  is  that  the  river,  as  a  rule,  is  either  sluggish  with  a 
muddy  bottom  or  rapid  in  its  current ;  in  neither  ease  can  the 
element  of  anxiety  be  absent  from  the  person  in  charge  of  a 
party  of  young  bathers,  any  one  of  whom  may  be  swept  out  of 
his  aepth,  or  disappear  under  water  that  loses  its  transparency 
as  soon  as  the  mud  is  stirred ;  and  to  such  risks  sea  bathers  are 
almost  equally  liable.  A  well  managed  swimming-bath  is  abso- 
lutely sate,  it  promotes  health  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  and  it  provides  delights  of  Avnich  boys  never  tire,  thus 
addmg  to  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  luaster  in  providing 
occupation  for  boys  on  wet  afternoons,  and  also,  may  be,  on 
Sunaays. 

The  question  of  expense  and  also  of  water  supply  will  decide 
the  size  of  the  bath.  My  own  was  21ft.  by  15  it.,  and  proved 
adequate  for  ten  bathers  at  a  time;  its  minimum  deptli  was 
44  ft.,  which  practically  meant  that  it  was  available  only  for  boys 
who  coidd  swim ;  thus  the  risk  that  a  non-swimmer  might  get 
out  of  his  depth  was  eliminated,  a  very  important  matter  when 
several  boys  are  splashing  about  together. 

Its  sides  and  floor  were  lined  with  cement,  and  the  latter  was 
covered  with  white  glazed  tiles,  which  reflected  the  Ught  and  thus 
rendered  it  difficult  for  a  swimmer  to  get  into  trouble  unobserved. 
A  marginal  path  ran  round  the  bath,  whence  it  was  easy  to 
conmiand  the  whole  area  Avith  an  eight-foot  pole.  A  kiye 
saddle-back  boiler  received  the  water  that  was  conveyed  to  it  bv 
a  pipe  leading  from  an  outlet  at  the  lx)ttom  of  the  deeper  end, 
and  automatically  returned  it  in  a  heated  condition  by  another 
pipe  that  had  its  inlet  near  the  surface  of  the  shallower  end. 
The  whole  volume  of  water  could  thus  l>c  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  65  or  70  Fall,  within  twenty -four  hours,  and  the  heat 
of  the  fiimace  could  then  be  reduced.  The  suj^erstructure 
was  of  wood  (double,  with  felt  Uning)  and  in  the  roof  were 
skylights  for  ventilation.  The  whole  original  cost,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  did  not  exceed  £150,  and  the  expenses  of  up-keep 
were  very  moderate.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  sum  did 
not  include  any  provision  for  dressing-rooms,  etc.,  and  that  the 
erection,  being  severely  plain  hi  appearance,  was  unsuited  for  any 
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but  a  retired  position  imioiig  the  school-buildirigH.  It  answered 
its  purpose,  however,  adniirjibly.  and  I  never  regretted  the 
iiKxlerate  ontlaVt  thoiij^di  I  tliink  that  its  length  ini^'ht  advan- 
tageously have  l>een  incrciised.  The  water  was  (4iangod  oiic«  in 
a  fortnight,  if  only  for  the  rejison  that  the  pipes  of  the  heatiiig 
apparatus  introduced  a  sediment  which,  though  otherwise  insig- 
nitic^ntj  robbed  it  of  the  transparency  that  is  desirable  tor  j>erfect 
security. 

1  cannot  rem  ember  any  kind  of  mishap  affecting  a  boy's  health 
for  which  this  bath  was  responsibla  Certain  rules  had  to  he 
observed, 

i.  Tliere  was  no  bathing  without  authorised    super- 
vision, 
ii.  No  boy  was  allowed  to  bathe  within  at  least  an  hour 
of  any  meal,  or  oftener  than  five  times  in  seven 
(hiys/ 

A  boy's  stay  in^  the  water  was  limited  tu  ten 
minutes,  or  less  if  the  water  happened  to  be  below 
its  nomial  temperature. 

Boy 8  were  niiule  to  dry  themselves,  especially  their 
heads,  without  hurrv* 
'*  Uiicking  "  was  prohibited. 

Non-smnimers  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  bath 
except  for  their  swimming  lessons, 
viL  Tlie  bath  was  closed  betw^een  Nov.  15  and  March  15. 

In  my  o\ni  opinion  separate 
Oiu"  boys  dressed  in  a  large  play-rooni. 
adjoinefl  the  bath,  and  T  imhesitatingly  advocate  such 
for  3'oung  boys.  The  decency  of  tlie  clad  or  the  secluded  is 
negative,  that 'of  the  una^iha!uedly  naked  is  positive.  Tins  bath 
was  rather  a  hobby  of  my  own,  and  I  usually  spent  half  an  hour 
there  daily,  helping  with  the  swimming.  Several  of  the  l)oys* 
fathers  from  time  to  time  would  join  mc  there.  But  neither 
their  presence  nor  my  ow^n  seemed  to  impose  the  slightest 
constraint  upon  the  boys,  who  would  chat  with  ns  as  uneon- 
cemeilly  in  thcii'  garb  of  nature  as  they  did  in  their  onlioary 
attire. 

Although  possessed  of  only  slight  aquatic  skill,  1  taught  the 
swimming  myself  A  professional  teacher  would  have  done  it 
tooix;  rapidly,  if  this  had  been  a  gi^eat  object ;  but  the  lesson 
provides  one  of  those  opportimities  of  out-of-school  life  wherein 
a  Ixjy  may  be  led  to  raise  hiraseli.  Not  the  fearless 
boy,  naturally  ho  constituted ;  tt>  him  the  teacher  is  valuable, 
mainly,  as  a  (ife-preserv^er ;  he  would  swim  untaught  within  half 
an  hour,  if  he  tlid  not  drown  himself  first.  But  some  boys  are 
physically  cowards,  and  others  have  a  nervotis  shrinking  from 
water,  though  plucky  enough  in  other  ways,  a  iJeculiarity  w^hich 
often  nms  in  families.  All  these  require  careful  handling,  and  it 
is  very  nuich  better  to  draw  them  on  to  make  their  own  efibrts 
than  to  ti^eat  tlii'm  with  a  mechanical  compulsion, 


dressing-rooms  are  ujmeces.'inry. 
which   immcdiaten 
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I  kept  a  fairly  large  (3  ft.  by  2  ft.)  ordinarv  bath  cork,  and 
upon  tnis  the  beginner  was  induced  to  launch  himself  with  his 
chest  resting  uj)on  its  centre,  his  hands  grasping  the  two  front 
comers,  his  chin  midway  between  them,  ana  his  legs  trailing 
straight  behind ;  a  forward  motion  was  imparted  to  the  cork  by 
means  of  the  pole,  which  I  held ;  in  this  position  the  cork,  apart 
from  its  intrinsic  lightness  of  substance,  acquired  a  seconaary 
buoyancy  as  an  inclined  plane,  but  lost  it  agam  when  stationary. 
As  soon  as  his  initial  fears  had  subsided,  the  boy  learnt  to  impart 
a  propulsive  j)ower  by  the  frog-like  movement  of  his  legs,  and 
then  the  services  of  the  pole  could  be  dispensed  with ;  as  he 
gained  confidence,  the  speed  and  buoyancy  were  increased,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  gaily  careered  with  a  full  leg-grip  of  the  water. 
When  once  this  had  been  acquired,  the  main  difficulty  had 
been  overcome,  and  a  cork-jacket,  or  a  halter  supported  by  a 
pole,  soon  enabled  him  to  attain  the  knack  of  using  his  hands 
properly. 

This  may  seem  trivial,  but  I  have  mentioned  it  because  it  is  a 
method  by  which  any  inexperienced  person  can  teach  a  boy  to 
swim,  and  also  because  its  steps  are  gradual,  each  making  a 
reasonable  demand  upon  the  boy's  will,  strengthening  his  pluck 
without  over-taxing  it. 

Once  a  swimmer,  always  a  swimmer,  usually  a  water  lover. 
The  other  accomplishments  follow  in  due  course.  The  header 
(swimmers  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  water  feet  fore- 
most) has  its  early  terrors,  but  they  are  more  easily  overcome. 
Then  there  are  the  innimierable  varieties  of  fancy  swimming,  and 
swimmingimder  water,  and  in  the  end  that  coolprecision  and  grace- 
hilness  ofmovement  in  the  new  element  which  is  denied  to  the  mere 
earth-treader.  Most  of  our  boys  reached  this  stage,  and  all  who 
were  not  exempted  by  medical  certificate  leanit  to  swim.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  emphasise  the  value  of  such  a  result,  but  I  may 
mention  an  instance  in  which  it  was  somewhat  pointedly 
brought  home  to  us.  Before  he  came  to  school,  one  of  our  boys, 
while  bathing  in  the  sea,  had  been  carried  out  of  his  depth,  and 
only  rescued  from  drowning  by  a  brave  lady,  who  lost  her  life  in 
saving  his.  By  something  more  than  a  coincidence,  the  same 
boy  now  holds  the  R.H.S.  Certificate  for  saving  a  comrade's  life 
at  his  public  school:  he  has  been  able  to  make  an  indirect 
repayment  of  his  debt. 

A.  J.  C.  DOWDING. 
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.VPFENDIX. 
Summary  of  Bepukb  to  QuKsTiOiffs, 

J)o  you  exptirience  any  oppoHitlon  to  tK3mpu1soi7  gainer  on  the  jiart  *»f 
parentis  t 

D4  coutributorH  repjy  >        .       •  -        -    None, 

28  ,,  ^^      .        ,        .        .        .        .    Slight.  I 

-2  ,,  I,       -----        ^     Some. 

The  opjKMition  wliich  coiutixstVi^ni  |faieiit.s  o(  delicate  Ixiys^  h  often  i^ea^^n- 
iible,  and  1?%  yielded  to  at  fjiiee  if  Hui>p<ji  ted  by  luedkal  antliority.  Unrea* 
rtcjnable  oiiptjwttion  m  very  rare,  ant  I  i»  descril>ed  am  coming  nmmly  from 
those  who  fail  tti  «ee  the  motive  of  these  gamea,  the  parent**  of  day-btiysi, 
and  tlie  faddi^t^, 

A*:cordinE  to  yom'  experience,  what  fraction  would  repretsent  a  Bin^le 
Vw^y's  annual  ri.sk  of  aerioua  accident  (.such  a«  the  breakage  of  a  bone)  arUmg 
f mm  com pwJsory  games? 

H7  nay  there  is  no  rinik  whatever, 

51  nay  the  riak  in  infinitesimal,  or  I'epresent  it  by  a  fraction  varying 


between  ^-jU  and 


3  f  rac 


1  repreaeiitv^  it  by  the  fraction  i. 

Of  the  contribtitor8  who,  in  their  experience,  have  been  free  from  such 
accident  thirty-j*ix  liave  mentioned  the  duration  of  that  experience.  From 
the*«e  data  it  woidd  apj>ear  that  an  ever-juvenile  Tithonu.^  mi^ht  reside  in 
\m  Preparatory  8chfxu  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  an<l  ,^ixty*nme  centuries 
enjoying  immunity  from  bone-breakage  in  the  compmlsory  game-s, 

Similar Jy*  wlxat  fraction  would  fairly  represent  hi-^  ri>k  oi  i>ther  hmm 
(i^uch  an  ?^erioufi  illness)  that  c<>uld  be  fairly  attributc^l  to  the  compnlsory 
game  I 

74  reply  that  there  it^  no  risk. 

35  reply  that  the  risk  iw  infinitesimal. 

Several  emphasise  the  imptirtAni^e  of  careful  hTii>ervi^ion  of  the  games  ; 
aW*  the  nece.%.^ity  for  exempting  all  boys  whom,  owin^^  to  special  tlelicacy, 
the  school  dt.^ctor  iudges  unfit  for  them.  Many  iJoint  to  the  beneticral 
effects  of  the  regmar  gamen  upon  the  general  heal tli  of  the  boys.  On  tl*e 
whole,  the  risk  of  ftenouw  harm  or  iUne.Si*  m  rcgartled  as  even  less  than  that 
of  accident  under  existing  conditions. 

Tl*e  repUe,H  which  liiive  Ijeeti  given  trj  QueJvtiony  1,  2,  ttn<l  3  are  stuch  ma 
would  lie  expcctcil  by  thone  ulio  are  familinr  with  the  uiethcKls  of  Pre|jara* 
tory  Koho*«Is  and  the  confidence  which  ijarent^*  feel  in  them.  F**r  the 
Wni^fii  of  a  wilier  circle,  they  put  on  reconl  an  *iverwhehuing  teMimMuy 
that  njauly  game'»i  niay  be  ijla^fed  vigorously  and  yet  safely  by  little  U»y>i, 
anil  that  tlic  rink  M  scrimi?*  illnef^-s  whiHi  might  wccm  to  tluviUcn  when 
fhei^c  lift h  boy ^»  though th%*iH  and  apiuirently  lightly-clad,  nre  cxiKfned  clay 
after  day  in  large  jrron]iiw  io  the  iuHiience  of  the  fog>i,  Ci»lii  and  e^i^nt  wind^  of 
autumn^  winter,  and  Hpring,  is  .HUkall  enough  to  be  negligible. 

"  The  compulMjriness  of  garner  should  be  modified  in  favt»ur  of  individual 
hayji  |>o?iaej*8ing  pronouncecT  tastej^  of  an  open-air  but  non-athletic  order  with 
a  view  ti>  their  development/^ 

(«)  41  agree  with  this  view. 

60  do  not 
(/>)  \h  anlopt  it  Jn  practice  (to  the  extent  of  one  day  in  the  week), 

4ti  do  not. 
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It  would  ai>pear  that  some  of  the  contributors  have  understood  the 
"  modification  to  imply  total  exemption ;  otherwise  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  account  for  the  stress  which  in  this  connection  is  laid  upon  the  value  of 
games  as  a  physical  necessity  for  health,  a  social  training,  and  an  invaluable 
discipline.  We  should  all  agi-ee  in  this  estimate,  but  it  would  be  straining 
matters  rather  far  to  declare  that  a  boy  who  has  enjoyed  these  advantages 
on  five  week-days  may  not  be  allowed  an  alternative  on  the  sixth. 

The  miyority  do  not  approve  of  any  modification,  and  their  reasons,  so 
far  as  they  were  given,  may  be  put  under  the  following  heads  :— 

(i.)  Boys  of  the  type  descri))ed  are  very  rare, 
(ii.)  General  aiTangements  cannot  be  ruled  by  the  nee<ls  of  a 
small  minority.    No  boy  ought  to  feel  that  he  is  "  special " ; 
they  are  too  young  to  have  tneir  whims  indulged. 

(iii.)  Such  opportunities  should  not  be  given  in  the  Preparatory 
School,  but  found  in  holiday  life  or  in  the  Public  Scnool. 

(iv.)  The  inevitable  effect  would  be  to  encourage  "  loafing." 

(v.)  Any  initial  disinclination  for  games  may  be  overcome  in  a 
natural  way  by  gradually  exciting  interest  in  them. 

Perhaps  I  may  quote  the  remarks  which  in  one  paper  were  very  distinctly 
expressed : — 

'^  I  think  that  boys'  amusements  at  school  should  all  be  more  or  less  of  a 
disciplinary  character.,  i.e.,  tending  to  inculcate  habits  of  self-control, 
unselfishness,  etc.  I  impress  on  my  boys  that  as  they  spend  about  one-third 
of  the  year  at  home,  the^^  should  make  a  point  of  taking  up  some  hobby, 
such  as  botanjr,  natural  history,  chemistry,  or  photography.  My  experience 
is  that  boys  without  a  natural  taste  for  games  derive  great  benefit  trom  the 
effort  to  acquire  it,  and  they  generally  succeed,  and  never  consider  it  a  hard- 
ship to  have  to  do  what  others  do.  There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  morale 
of  a  school  as  *  loafing,'  and  my  belief  is  that  off-days  ostensibly  spent  in 
*  bug-hunting,'  botanising,  etc..  invariably  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority 
of  boys  lead  to  this  objectionable  habit." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  minority  is  in  favour  of  the  modification 
su^ested  ;  yet  several  who  approve  of  the  theoiy  declare  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  put  it  into  practice  to  the  extent  indicated  in  (h). 

Many  prefer  to  set  apart  an  afternoon,  say  once  in  a  week,  on  which  the 
or^nised  game  is  altogether  suspended,  and  all  the  boys  are  sent  on  a  country 
walk  ;  some  would  give  a  choice  of  occupation  on  such  days  ;  some  give  an 
occasional  off-day,  on  which  a  picnic  or  expedition  takes  place  ;  some  utilise 
the  Sunday  walk,  or  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  that  occur  during  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  school  day. 

In  fact,  the  question  has  led  to  the  expression  of  views  of  great  diversity, 
and  an  element  of  truth  must  be  recognised  in  all  the  evidence  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  contradictoriness. 

It  may  serve  to  clear  the  way  if  I  endeavour  to  put  forward  the  view, 
which  I  gather  to  be  that  of  the  small  minority,  who  both  theoretically  and 
practically  approve  of  specially  encouraging  the  boy  of  worthy  but  non- 
athletic  out-door  tastes. 

(1)  The  boy  described  is  not  so  rare  as  may  be  supposed ;  we  have 

positive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  "Not  a  few  boys,"  says  one 
contributor,  "  who  are  fond  of  natural  history  and  prefer  to  devote 
their  half -holidays  to  collecting  or  going  on  geological  expeditions, 
tuni  out  gfKxl  scientists."  In  any  case,  we  ought  to  aim  at 
preserving  the  tyix),  le.«<t  neglect  should  lead  to  its  extinction. 

(2)  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  a  boy  in  the  Preparatory  School  stage  is 

too  young  to  have  his  tastes  indulged  ;  the  real  risk  is  that,  if  wc 
fail  to  catch  him  young,  we  may  not  catch  him  at  all.  The 
thorns  of  athletic  interests  spring  up  and  choke  his  early  tastes  as 
soon  as  he  has  overcome  his  initial  aisinclination  for  games. 

(3)  Experience  tells  us  that  we  rely  upon  a  broken  reed  if  we  trust  to 

holiday  life  for  the  development  of  such  tastes. 


(4)  The  Jitiiciilty  is  ijot  overcoiiie  by  .soiitliug  all  tbe  lioys  for  couutry 

walk^  which  to  the  majority  are  moat  dinta^ibfiiL  The  remedy 
is  worae  than  the  dkctiso,  as  these  walkn  are  a  direct  encouragts- 
meut  of  ^*  loaiingj"  and  poa^set^H  little  value  for  the  few  boys  in 
whoiie  interastH  they  are  inti-CKliiced.  The  latter  re^^nire  the 
«timiilating  help  of  an  interested  niasteri  and  the  enforced  pre- 
**once  of  an  uninterestefl  crowd  in  aa  fatal  a*»  the  introduction  of 
mob  of  "  non-miifticalss  "^  would  be  to  the  efficiency  of  the  singin 
msHter'a  leaaon. 

(5)  The  loafer  is  an  abimination  ;  he  munt  he  hunted,  but  the  playing 

fie  hi  in  the  proper  place  for  the  chase. 

J  do  not  sec  that  the  interests  of  the  organised  ijatne  are  threatened  if  on 
iO^  day  in  the  week  (peihaps  nftener)  the  lK>ys  of  whom  we  are  i^peaking 
(and  mere  athleticism  nead  not  exclude  others)  arts  allowed  to  make  an 
exi>etiition  ;  tlie  jmrty  nuwt  have  the  help  of  an  intere,^led  master  (herein, 
maybe,  lies  the  main  dilticulty,  either  because  he  is  a  Vfvn  atn*,  or  Vvei!intM' 
the  cricket -neti*  refuse  to  <ipare  of  their  abundance),  and  he  nitmt  retnorss*^ 
leasly  exclude  all  such  l^oys  as  do  not  distinctly  nhow  they  are  **  iHtlling 
their  weight." 

"  Do  you  inmi  on  out-door  exercise  for  healthy  boyn  in  w«t  weather  ? 

Yen* U 

After  one  or  two  conaecutive  wet  day«    -       -        -        12 
No  -*----'--'        tH 

**  Do  you  allow  paper-chases  I " 

Ye^-  -  -  a? 

lUrely  -        -        -  -        26 

No  '  -        -        -        *        -  -        r>4 

Thisie  are  the  two  forms  of  exercise  t*^  which  imreiitn  are  mo*tt  a^t  to  take 
exception.  Yet  under  ordinarily  careful  isuperviHinn  there  m  |>ositivelv  no 
danger  in  the  **  w-et-cky  run/^and  I  doubt  whether  this  is  snfticiently  realised 
by  the  Head*niaiiters  of  Preimratory  >SrhoolB,  The  main  drawW-k  i^*  that  it 
gives  trouble  to  servanta,  and  it  in  doubtless*  for  this  reason  that  some^  who 
approve  of  it  in  principle,  make  use  of  it  only  in  persistently  wet  weather. 
>(o  one  who  has  tried  it  can  doubt  its  efficacy  in  improving  boy  a' health  and 
temperti. 

With  regani  to  the  fiaper-chaBe  the  cane  is  different,  tor  it  cannot  be 
conducted  safely  without  most  thorough  precautions,  and  many  of  the 
contributors  call  attention  to  this,  Bome  go  further  and  say  that  it  is 
manifeitly  a  mlHtake  for  ^imatl  l>oys ;  mime  have  abandoned  it  after  trial ; 
one  tries  it  wcaKionally,  l>ut  is  **  always  sorry  for  it  afterw^ards." 


you  hold  athletic  sporta,  are  your  prizes  af  a  miscellaneous  nature, 


(tf)  U  you  lioiii  athletic  sporta,  are  your  pri 
or  specially  adapted  for  ttearing  inscriptions  ? 

Tl  give  prt2e8  of  quite  a  mii^cellaneDiLs  nature. 
17  allow  cups,  ett-%,  with  inscriptions. 
7  ifive  insigniticant  priie.^  or  none  at  alL 
2b  hold  no  athletic  sports, 

1  have  elsewhere  staled  the  reasons  which  may  be  urged  against  the 
holding  of  athletic  sfx>rt*4  in  the  Preparatory  School.  To  many  it  will  be 
mitiMfactory  to  find  that  the  prizes  usually  given  are  of  quite  a  miscellaneous 
nature,  such  an  bat<s,  rac^piets  balls,  cricket -pads,  etc,  Several  of  the  cnn- 
tribut')  irs  exjjre^s  a  strong  disapproval  of  inscriptions,  and  accordingly  the 
cup  is  no  hmger  regarded  a»  the  specially  appropriate  prisce* 
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(b)  What  is  the  distance  of  your  longest  race  ? 

12  name  a  distance  less  than  440  yards. 
36  name  440  yards. 

4  name  600  yards  or  thereabouts. 
36  name  880  yards. 
9  name  1  mile. 
1  names  a  3  mile  steeplechase. 

(c)  "  In  your  experience  does  the  successful  runner  of  the  Preparatory 
♦School  maintain  his  relative  superiority  afterwards  1 " 

48  reply,  Yes. 
17  reply,  No. 
21  reply,  Doubtful. 

Most  of  the  contributors  answered  this  c^uestion  with  diffidence,  and  the 
general  result  does  not  throw  any  distinct  light  upon  the  question  whether 
the  strain  of  the  severer  races  upon  a  young  boy's  powers  militates  against 
his  idtimate  excellence  in  the  same  field. 

The  following  extract  may  be  interesting : — 

"  Our  prizes  consist  of  a  slab  of  chocolate,  and  no  boy  may  carry  off  more 
than  one  prize,  though  he  may  win  as  many  as  be  pleases.  The  races,  I  may 
add,  are  keenly  contested ;  the  longest  is  200  yards.  The  boys  who  win 
prizes  here  invariably  have  done  well  at  the  Public  School." 

Qiiestion  8. 

"  As  a  general  rule  the  Assistant  Master  in  the  Preparatory  School  devotes 
himself  on  four  afternoons  in  the  week  to  the  supervision  and  advancement 
of  its  games." 

Should  you  say  that  this  overstates  or  understates  the  extent  of  his  help 
in  your  scnool  ? 

41  regard  it  as  a  correct  estimate. 
31  regard  it  as  an  overstatement. 
27  regard  it  as  an  understatement. 

Six  contributors  feci  that  they  can  practically  depend  upon  the  attendance 
of  their  entire  staff  every  day.  A  few  point  out  that  in  forming  their  esti- 
mates they  have  kept  cricket  in  view,  but  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  help 
suffices  for  football. 

As  a  general  average  we  may  say  that  of  every  six  masters  four  are  present 
in  the  cricket  field,  and  it  should  be  added  that  to  a  large  extent  this  help  is 
given  voluntarily.  Possibly  it  may  seem  that  this  entails  an  unfair  tax  upon 
the  energies  of  men  who  have  their  full  share  of  in-school  work  to  perform, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  field-work  involves  little  strain,  and  is 
of  a  nature  sufficiently  congenial  to  be  recreative  to  most ;  also  that  in  no 
other  profession  can  a  man  rely  upon  three  or  four  months  of  pure  holiday 
in  each  year.  At  all  events,  those  who  deserve  to  succeed  invariably  show 
this  unselfish  enthusiasm,  and  the  effect  of  their  work  is  invaluable  in  de- 
veloping a  bright  interest  in  the  games,  and  a  proper  spirit  in  the  playing  of 
them.  At  no  other  period  of  his  educational  fife,  and  in  no  other  type  of 
school,  at  home  or  abroad,  does  a  boy  receive  so  large  a  share  of  attention, 
both  in  school  {^^)  and  out  of  it  (^5),  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  the  success 
of  the  IVeparatory  School  system  is  mainly  due. 

Question  9. 

Do  your  masters  who  supervise  the  games  also 

(n)  Take  the  direction  of  them  as  captains  of  the  sides  ? 

38  say.  Yes. 

38  say,  Occasionally. 

41  say,  No. 

(/>)  Personally  play  in  them  ? 

90  say.  Yes. 

20  say.  Occasionally. 

13  say,  No. 
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It  is  evidently  customary  that  in  the  ordinary  or^nised  game  the  masters 
themselves  play.  Several  contributors  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  so  under  a  self-denying  ordinance,  restricting  their  efforts  to  suit  the 
conditions,  and  under  such  circumstances  their  participation  in  the  games 
is  welcomed  by  the  boys.  In  a  few  schools,  however,  this  practice  is  dis- 
couraged or  abandoned,  evidently  upon  the  ground  that  any  advantage 
that  the  boys  may  gain  from  the  exhibition  of  superior  skill  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  game,  due  to  the  resulting 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  boy  unit.  In  these  schools  the  mastei-s  take 
the  i)ost  of  umpire,  which  gives  them  full  opportunities  for  coaching  and 
advising  the  players.  Whether  they  act  formally  as  captains  of  sides  or  not, 
they  practically  take  the  direction  of  such  games  ;  but  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  thoughtfulness  and  self-reliance  on  the  jiart  of  the  boy 
captain,  and  habitual  obedience  to  the  office  on  the  part  of  the  rest  it  is 
evidently  a  gi-owing  custom  to  leave  the  initiative  as  much  as  possiole  to 
the  boy  captain,  whose  errors  the  master  will  informally  criticise  and 
remedy.  It  has  also  become  customary  in  the  inter-school  match  that  the 
masters  interested  in  either  side  should  abstain  from  offering  advice  either 
directly  or  by  tireless  telegraphy  from  the  pavilion. 

Quesiton  10. 

How  many  hours  in  the  week  are  devoted  ta 

(a)  Compulsory  cricket  ? 

17  schools  devote  lesn  than  8  hours. 
74      „  „       from  8  to  \-2  hours 

14      „  „       from  13  to  16  hours. 

3      „  „       from  17  to  20  hours. 

The  general  average  is  lOj  hours.  Twelve  hoiu-s  is  the  number  which  is 
the  most  frequently  given,  and  I  should  gather  that  it  fairly  represents  the 
time  devoted  to  compulsory  cricket  in  the  ordinaiy  Prepamtory  Boarding 
School.  The  general  average  has  evidently  ))een  affected  by  the  Day 
Schools,  in  many  of  which  it  would  seem  that  the  organised  game  Is  only  to 
a  limited  extent  compulsory  ;  whereas  in  the  Boarding  School  the  two  terms 
are  practically  synonymous. 

(b)  To  the  games  and  practice  of  your  better  cricketers  ? 

Thirty-seven  schools  pve  no  extra  time  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
case  of  the  remaining  schools,  two  extra  hours  in  the  week 
represent  the  average  difference. 

(c)  Compulsory  football  ? 

19  schools  devote  less  than  5  hours. 
24      „  „       5  hours. 

36      „  »       6  hours. 

20  „  „       from  7  to  9  hours. 

7      „  „       from  11  to  15  hours. 

Six  hours  is  the  number  which  is  the  most  frequently  given,  and  it  is 
also  the  a^  omge  numl>er. 

Question  11. 

How  many  matches  (including  return  matches)  do  your  boys  play  against 
other  schools  of  the  same  class  ? 

(<f)  In  cricket. 

14  schools  play  no  such  matches. 

15  schools  play  fewer  than  6  sucli  matches. 
68  schools  play  from  6  to  12. 

12  schools  play  from  13  to  18. 
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The  number  most  frequently  given  Ls  1 2,  and  this  would  allow  one  such 
match  m  each  week  of  the  term. 

(6)  In  football  (or  hockey). 

17  schools  play  no  such  matches. 
28  schools  play  fewer  than  6. 
65  schools  play  from  6  to  12. 
6  schools  play  from  13  to  20. 

Here  again  12  is  the  number  most  frequently  given. 

In  the  cases  of  sevei-al  of  the  schools,  which  play  no  matches,  it  is  ex- 
plained that  this  is  due  to  no  voluntarjr  abstinence,  but  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  similar  schools  in  their  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  feeling  that  such  matches  stimulate  the  athletic  interest 
to  a  degree  that  is  considered  undesirable  ;  the  figures,  however,  seem  to 
imply  that  there  may  be  some  connection  l^etween  these  matches  and  the 
employment  of  the  professional  cricketer. 

Question  12. 

Do  you  employ  a  cricket  professional  ? 

13  say,  Yes. 

9  say,  To  a  certain  extent. 
103  say.  No. 

Some  contributors  exprCiSS  very  emjjhatic  objection  to  the  employment  of 
the  professional  in  a  Preparatory  School,  and  with  this  many  of  us  would 
sympathise.  According  to  our  view  it  is  a  ste])  in  the  uTong  direction  to 
delegate  to  a  third-rate  professional  a  task  which  tlie  Pi*e juratory  School 
school  staff  should  be  perfectly  capable  of  perfonning  vnth  all  requisite 
efficiency  and  with  by-products  that  are  invaluable.  In  fact,  to  us  the 
employment  of  a  professional  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  either  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  composition  or  spirit  of  the  staff,  or  of  an  excess  in  the 
estimate  formed  concerning  the  standard  of  proficiency  to  be  aimed  at. 

Qtiestion  13. 

Wiat  code  of  football  rules  have  you  adopted  ? 

110  use  the  Association  code. 
10       „       Ruffby  „ 

7       „       both. 

Three  contributors  explain  that,  in  si)ite  of  their  preference  fortheKugby 
rules,  thev  are  forced  to  adopt  the  Association  in  order  to  secure  matches 
for  their  boys. 

Question  14. 

To  which  of  the  following  views  (as  referring  to  Preijaratory  Schools)  do 
you  incline? 

(<i)  The  full  benefit  of  cricket  has  been  attained  when  boys  play  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  with  sufficient  skill  to  fully  develop  all   the 
interests  of  the  game. 
(6)  Cricket,  if  worth  teaching  at  all,  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to 
develop  the  highest  skill  of  which  the  pupil  is  capable. 

(a)  63.  (6)  32.  Both,  15. 

It  was  not  easy  to  word  this  question.  Tlie  intention  was  to  state  with- 
out prejudice  the  views  of  two  different  schools  of  opinion,  and  as  such  the 
migori^  have  accepted  it.  A  few,  however,  have  adopted  both  views, 
recogmBing  no  antagonism,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  include  these 
among  the  supporters  of  (6),  in  which  case  the  numbers  would  be : — 

(a)  63.  (6)  47. 

According  to  (a)  there  Is  a  point,  and  by  no  means  a  low  one,  at  which 
we  may  sav  that  sufficient  skill  has  been  developed  to  enable  the  players  to 
eigoy  all  the  essential  interests  of  the  game  and  derive  all  its  aovantages, 
provided  that  they  play  fairly,  unselfishly,  and,  according  to  their  lights, 
with  all  their  might.  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  The  other  view  {h) 
4333.  2  A 
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would  deny  thtj  exiisteuce  of  any  t^wch  point  for  playei^  capable  of  higher 
skill  and  would  r^ard  the  lienefita  of  tlie  gamei  m  more  or  lesis  propor- 
tionate til  the  proiioienny  af  the  players.  There  i*^  no  more  finality  tlian 
there  in  iu  violin-playing— in  lioth  cajies  the  teacher's  aun  should  he  the 
highesit. 

Collecting  tlie  argnmontrt,  no  far  vlh  they  are  given,  we  tind  that  the  i*iip- 
porters  of  (a)  consider  that  rather  Uk>  niucn  strean  b  laid  ujitm  mateheH,  t4K> 
little  niion  the  recreative  advantaM<i«  *^f  games  ;  t-ricket  U  a  irieang  and  nut 
an  etui  in  itself ;  we  do  not  wish  to  train  a  race  of  pitifeAsionah ;  every 
boy  ishould  have  the  ^ame  amount  of  coaehinp,  it  U  ]md  for  a  ynuug  boy  to 
he  put  forwai'd  at  the  exiiense  of  otUei's  ;  there  Ls  a  <ktiger  jUMt  now  in 
l*repamtory  Sch^xil:^  that  {f*)  may  interfere  with  Nie  Idglier  interests  of 
school  life. 

The  supporters  of  (/>)  consider  tliat  a  high  stHndard  of  individual  exci^l 
lenco  nmst  be  set  in  order  to  secure  the  attainment  of  (a) ;  also  that  a  1m ly 
Kliould  be  made  to  realise  that  whatever  lie  pntrt  }m  hand  to  he  Hhould  do 
with  all  his  might. 

80  l)ri©f  a  statement  of  the  tw<i  aide^  of  the  que«»tioii  i?^  manifestly  insuf- 
ficient for  any  real  di^-ussion  of  iti?^  meriti*,  but  we  iirny  accept  the  reaidt, 
which  the  figures  i^ihow,  as  roughly ^  yet  fairly  repreientm^  the  balance  of 
opinion  on  a  flul:yect  which  each  headmaster  must  nece^'Mirily  have  thought 
out  for  lumiielf, 

QutHian  ITi. 

1»  it  your  personal  opinion  that  athletic  interesta  are  »tliiiulated  to  au 
unnecessary  degree  at  om^  Public  Behools  and  Umversitles  X 

Ye»-       .       *       *       -       -       -       ^       ,       .       39 
No  '       - 42 

Many  contributors  have  expressed  themselves  forcibly  and  interestingly 
on  this  question,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  put  forward  \\mt 
arguments,  as  a  diRcussion  would  be  outside  the  limits  of  om'  subject.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  all  are  staunch  supprters  of  «cliool  games,  and 
recognise  a  strong  and  healtliy  athletic  feehng  as  a  condition  of  wliole' 
somen  ess  in  the  atmosphere  of  Public  Schocjl  society.  The  question  i^ 
whether  in  tlie  present  day  thi^  feeling  has  been  developed  beyond  the 
necessary  i^vniy  and  has  thus  become  an  evil  in  itself  ;  and  it  is  not  outside 
the  limits  of  our  sutjject  to  ascertain  the  several  judgment  of  the  head- 
masters of  the  Preparatory  Schools,  They  are  men  who  almost  without 
exception  liave  themselves  [mstjed  through  the  Public  Schools  and 
ITiiiversities,  they  are  naturally  deeply  interested  in  educational  qiie^tions, 
and  more  particularly  in  thase  connected  with  the  Public  Schools^  to  which 
they  are  so  closely  linked.  The  jmigraent  which  they  fonu,  quite  ajiart 
from  it«  value  as  an  academicid  opinion,  has  a  very  flirect  bearing  upon  our 
subject,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  principles,  which  may  be 
expected  to  so  far  actuate  them  In  their  own  several  ftchorjl;^,  w^here  their 
authority  is  autocratic. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fifty-nine  head  masters,  ivho  consider  that  too  inucii 
importance  l^  a^*?signed  to  athletics  and  to  the  successful  athlete  in  oiu*  public 
schools,  may  W  relied  upon  to  cUseourage  such  excess  in  their  own  sclioois. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  infer  that  the  forty- two,  ^ho  havti 
expressed  a  different  judgment,  would  take  an  opposite  coui^e ;  for  many 
of  the  latter  have  bascil  their  opinion  ujKin  their  regard  for  the  exigencies 
of  public  school  life,  and  would  recognise  that  such  exiat  only  in  a  very 
minor  degree  at  the  prejiaratory  school. 

Question  16. 

If  you  have  a  heated  gw^imming  bath,  what  is  its  length,  breadth»  and 
minimum  depth  of  water  I 

Wh&t  percentage  of  boys  leave  your  school  unable  to  swim  I 
Ten  schools  (out  of  a  total  of  108)  jMj^ess  heatetl  swimming  hathji^  of  their 
own*    As  a  rule^  the  length  of  these  is  about  1 1  yards  the  breadth  about 
5|  yards,  and  the  depth  such  as  would  enable  a  n on -swimmer  to  stand  at 
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the  shallow  end.  The  smallest,  described  as  a  plunge  bath,  is  16  feet  long, 
6J  feet  broad,  and  5  feet  deep,  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  it  serves 
its  purpose,  for  in  all  these  ten  schools  the  average  of  non-swimmers  is  less 
than  one  per  cent. 

Twenty-one  schools  have  the  use  of  public  baths,  which  presumably  are 
heated,  and  at  these  schools  the  average  of  non-swimmers  is  eleven 
per  cent 

Five  schools  have  private  swimming  baths,  which  are  not  heated,  and  the 
average  of  non-swimmers  is  5  per  cent.  Of  the  remaining  seventy-two 
schools,  several  reach  a  very  high  standard  in  swimming ;  the  large  ms^ority 
however  assess  their  estimates  of  non-swimmers  at  figures  varying  between 
ten  and  eighty  per  cent.,  or  else  have  omitted  to  hazard  a  conjecture  at  all. 

In  four  or  nve  cases  swimming  baths  are  spoken  of  as  recently  con- 
structed or  unfinished ;  and  from  this  we  may  infer  that  the  value  of  them 
is  being  increasingly  recognised. 

Question  18. 

Do  you  allow  your  boys  to  play  golf,  play  fives,  ride  or  cycle  (i.)  during 
the  hours  of  ordmary  games  ?    (li.)  at  otner  times  ? 

Of  the  121  contributors  who  have  answered  these  questions  99  do  not 
allow  any  of  these  recreations  to  interfere  with  the  organised  school  games. 

39  allow  golf  to  be  played  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

58  allow  fives  to  be  played  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

53  allow  riding  (usually  for  the  purpose  of  lessons). 

63  allow  cycling,  but  24  of  these  restrict  cycling  by  limitations ;  in  several 
schools  boys  are  not  allowed  to  cycle  except  in  the  company  of  a 
master. 
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THE    EMPLOYMENT    OF    LEISURE    HOURS  IN  BOYS' 
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The  difficulties  foreseen  in  meditating  upon  writing  "  Hobby- 
Horsically"  are  only  increased  by  the  iacts  that  this  essay 
appears  in  a  volume  devoted  to  Preparatory  Schools,  whilst  the 
school  known  most  intimately  to  me  takes  boys  from  12  to  18, 
that  it  assumes  that  the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends  form  a 
type,  when  every  schoolboy  knows  that  English  Secondary 
Scnools  are  unorganised  and  chaotic,  and  that  the  Friends' 
Schools  stand,  for  better  or  for  worse,  somewhat  apart  from  the 
main  current  of  the  educational  stream  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Most  of  the  masters  and  boys  in  our  schools  are  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  a  Society  so  small  that  the  master  often 
knows  something  of  the  family  before  the  boy  comes  to  school 
and  often  retains  a  more  or  less  remote  intimacy  with  the  family 
when  schooldays  are  over :  a  Society  whose  boys  spend  a  large 
number  of  auiet  evening  at  home  before  going  to  school  and 
during  the  nolidays,  undisturbed  by  late  hours,  busy  in  their 
leisure,  whether  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  the  schools  or  by 
the  practical  workings  of  a  sober-suited  Quakerism. 

The  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  showed  a  wide  view  ot 
education  when  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  two 
boarding-schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  for  the  purpose  ot 
instructmg  them  "  in  all  thmgs  civil  and  useful  in  the  creation." 
A  century  later,  when  the  Friends  founded  Ack worth  School,  they 
followed  Locke,  probably  unconsciously,  in  not  placing  learning 
on  too  high  a  pinnacle.  Instruction  in  reading  and  writing  was 
to  be  given  and  "  some  useful  employment  may  be  provided  for 
the  boys  according  as  their  age,  strength,  talents  or  condition 
may  require.  Learning  and  labour  properly  intermixed  greatly 
assist  the  ends  of  both — a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body." 

In  1829  the  Yorkshire  Friends  founded  a  school  in  York  for 
the  education,  religious,  moral  and  literary,  of  the  sons  of  Friends 
belonging  to  the  middle  classes.  They  were  happy  in  their 
appointment  of  their  first  head-master,  John  Ford, 

"  Whose  name,  a  ghost, 
Streams  like  a  cloud,  manshaped.  from  mountain  peak, 
And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlecn  still." 

His  watchword  was  influence  rather  than  authority ;  he  was 
Herbartian,  though  I  never  heard  that  he  knew  of  the  master  s 
existence,  in  regarding  character-building  as  his  true  work,  and 
in  providing  many-sidedness  of  mterest.    At  a  time  when  inter- 


*  To  my  colleagues  and  numerous  correspondents  I  owe  warm  thanks ; 
without  their  efficient  and  courteous  help  this  Essay  could  not  have  been 
written. 
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school  games  were  out  of  the  question  in  Friends'  Schools  he 
founded  the  first  school  Natural  History  Society.  August  14th, 
1834.  Sixteen  years  later  he  founded  the  Essay  Society  in 
which  boys  read  and  discussed  original  essays.  Both  societies  still 
live  and  floiuish,  though  Ford  would  hardly  recognise  his  grown 
child.*  As  the  school  increased  in  numbers  and  youthful 
enthusiasm  spent  itself,  it  was  found  that  drones  had  crept  into 
the  hive :  the  active  workers  formed  themselves  into  the  Natural 
History  Club,  and  the  Essay  Society  was  limited  to  the  older  boys. 
A  glance  at  leisure  hours  in  each  term  followed  by  a  glance  at 
the  Christmas  Exliibition  will  show  something  of  tne  boys* 
environment.!  We  look  into  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spring  Term  and  find  some  boys  and  a  master  writmg  the 
Aimual  Report  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  an  elaborate  patch- 
work quilt  made  from  the  Sectional  Reports  of  the  ( curators.  Later, 
as  the  executive  body  on  which  both  masters  and  boys  are  repre- 
sented fills  up  the  roll  of  Curators — Archaeology,  Astronomy, 
Botany,  Conchology,  Entomology,  Geolo^,  Meteorology,  Micro- 
scopy, Zoology,  Photography,  Carpentry,  Drawing — we  ruminate. 

Could  a  man  be  secure 

That  his  life  would  endure 

As  of  old  for  a  thousand  long  years, 

What  arts  might  he  know ! 

What  acts  might  he  do  ! 

And  all  without  hurry  or  care  ! 

Then  the  whole  school  comes  together  in  its  capacity  as 
Natural  History  Society  under  the  presidency  of  the  headmaster, 
for  an  "  Exhortation  Meeting,"  when  the  Curators  lay  bare  the 
charms  of  their  respective  hobbies.    Again  the  school  assembles 

♦  In  his  evidence  given  before  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commision.  December 
1865,  Ford  says  :— "  We  have  sought  to  make  ample  provision  for  tne  energies 
of  the  boys  at  times  when  they  can  neither  be  engaged  in  active  play  nor  in 
school  lessons,  and,  in  order  to  effect  that,  we  have  an  observatory  furnished 
^ith  a  good  equatorial,  a  transit  instrument,  and  a  good  time-piece ;  this 
provision  has  been  exceedingly  valuable  in  occupying  the  elder  scnolars  that 
were  fond  of  mathematics  so  that  all  the  boys  in  the  upper  class  have  the 
opportunity  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  use  of  those  instrumentts ; 
they  are  not  compelled  to  do  so,  but  some  have  more  taste  for  it  than  others, 
and  those  who  have,  will  soon  make  themselves  very  clever  at  it,  and  will 
take  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  star,  and  be  able  to  set  the 
instrument,  and  find  the  star,  in  the  centre  of  the  glass.  Q.  Do  you  think 
under  your  system  all  the  boys  who  have  a  natural  capacity  and  turn  for 
these  subjects  are  sure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  it? — A. 
Certainly ;  and  besides  that  we  have  a  workshop.  Q.  What  prizes  do  you 
give  ?— A  It  is  merely  a  society  among  the  boys  themselves.  There  is  an 
association  in  the  school  which  is  called  "  The  Natural  History  and  Poly- 
technic Society"  the  income  of  which  will  be  perhaps  £7  or  £8  a  year,  which 
is  pretty  much  distributed  in  prizes.  There  is  an  annual  show,  gentlemen  not 
belonging  to  the  school  are  asked  to  judge,  and  prizes  are  awarded  for 
botanical  collections,  collections  of  butterflies  and  beetles,  collections  of 
plants,  collections  of  parts  of  plants  illustrating  botanical  principles.  There 
18  a  written  examination  on  botany.  Prizes  have  been  established  for 
these  things.  Q.  Do  the  boys  make  these  collections  in  their  spare  time  ? — 
A  In  their  walks  and  in  their  spare  time."  Schools  Inquiry  tk)mmission, 
Vol.  v..  Part  2,  pp.  287-288. 

t  My  subject  is  limited  to  Boys'  Schools  :  the  same  system  prevails  in 
Friends'  Girls'  Schools. 
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for  mvAQ  cliHtribution ;  as  no  pvhm  are  pfiven  for  class  work*  those 
for  leisure  hour  pursuits  nwanleti  at  the  Christtuas  Exhibition 
rise  in  value.  Before  the  tonu  ends,  country  walkn  have  resulted 
IB  the  finding  of  early  flowers,  city  walks  aniorigst  the  speaking 
ineinorials  of  mediaeval  England  and  Konian  Eboracinn  have  been 
fruithd  in  tlio  development  of  embryo  archaeologists^  and  a  few 
half-holiclay  excursions  have  been  organised. 

Once  a  fortnight  we  may  find  the  JHatural  History  €'lnb  holdiBg 
its  meeting,  listeniiig  to  reporU*  of  finds,  or  to  essays  on  original 
work ;  once  a  week  tlie  Es.siiy  Society*  or  Debatinc^  Society  meets, 
and  every  evenin.i^  boys  are  at  work  in  the  Photographic  or 
Natural  Histv^rv  Hoorus,  the  Oliservatory  or  the  Workshops, 
In  the  Sui  inner  IVrni  few  are  the  ''halves"  when  gi'oups  of  two 
or  tlircc  cannot  Ijc  found  in  some  favourite  himting  groimil,  aJid 
few"  tlie  vveekw  when  no  organised  exmirsion  is  made  to  some  more 
distant  [»laiie.  It  the  Spring  and  Suunner  Terms  and  the  long  i 
vaeation  are  the  chief  collecting  times,  the  Antiunn  Term  is  the 
busiest  season  of  all  with  the  (-liristnias  Exhilntion  in  prospect. 
The  last,  day  of  Term  is  reddettercrl :  this  han  been  the  goal  (*f 
for  this,  all  those  busy  evenings  were  a  long  i)re)i^ira t ion  : 
'abnuring  yesterday:  Tor  ibis,  ilie 
How  ihc  prizes,  the  hjvu  of  study 


many 
frir  this, 


expert  judges  were 
he  ad 
le  desij^e  for  fanie,  that 


lyro  and  (he  adept  alike  wait. 

the 

'*spiir  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
Toflcom  delights,  auil  Vim  \ti\mv\o\m  days*/' 

divide  the  honovn^s  in  formiiig   this  exhibition  1  i-atmot  decide* 

At  the  htst  exhibition  tliere  were  colbH:tions  of  dowering  plants, 
ferns,  mosses,  irdand  shells,  sea-sliells,  butterflies  and  moths, 
l)eetles.  skulls  and  bri^ist bones,  eggs,  microscope  slides,  rultbingb 
of  brasses ;  theix*  were  iistroiioinical  charts,  origiiuil  designs, 
arc'ho^ologicftl  diaries,  natural  history  diaries,  photogniphs,  plaster 
of  Paris  i.'iif:is  of  footprints,  various  spec i mens  of  carpentry. 
Visitors  i-ame  to  ins[x^et,  sjieeches  were  nimle,  ami  the  prize 
winners  anntaniced. 

One  of  my  late  colleagues  sends  me  u  table  showing  the 
percentage  of  boj^a  who  have  taken  i>rizesf  during  the  last  seven 
years,  ranging  from  0*^  per  cent. of  tbi*  seliool  to  S7  percent,  with 
an  average  of  74  per  cent,  per  year.  He  lias  also  sup '»lied  me 
with  two  other  tables:  one  shows  that  taking  the  tive  chief 
'*  naturalists  "  of  each  exhil)ition  tor  eight  3'ears,  2S  were  good  at 
class  work  and  12  poor.  The  other  shows  the  number  of  b<jys  in 
successive  years  who  took  a  real  interest  in  leisure-hour  pLirsuits, 
and  yet  were  '*  a  great  nuisance  and  very  disorderly  " :  -  7,  4,  3,  3, 
%  1  (totid  number  of  boys  80  K  Evt^n  the  optimist  does  not  dare 
to  assert  that  the  type  is  a  vanishing  quantity:  but  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  general  feeling  that  everyone  ought  to  f>e  doing 
some  definite  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  collections  fonn  the  chief  exhibits :  but  thfi 
kind  of  work  most  encoumgcHi  amongst  the  older  boys  is  genemlly 
Ltest  seen  in  the  diaries.     List  ( Tiristnias  nearly  forty  volumes  hjul 

*  In  the  laHt  m\^n  yearw  the  averimfe  uuinl^er  of  essays  per  Bession  is  43* 
t  It  will  be  seen  that  pri^a  are  givea  profusely :  in  fact  most  bojrt  wlio 
exhibit  leisure  hour  work  are  rewarded  by  jirizea, 
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to  be  examined  by  the  judges.  Some  diaries  ot  recent  years  lie 
open  before  me  now.  One  boy  has  many  volumes  of  archreological 
diaries,  with  his  visits  to  places  of  interest  carefully  noted,  and 
admirable  drawings  and  photographs  of  special  pieces  (one  series 
represents  gateways,  Earlv  Norman,  Late  Norman,  Transition, 
Early  English,  Decorated,  t^eq^endicular  and  Debased). 

As  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  another  archaeological  diary  I  note 
carefiil  drawings  from  the  originals,  of  St.  Bede's  Chair  at  Jarrow, 
Early  English  Doorw^iy  and  Decorated  Windows  at  Finchak 
Abbey,  Scalloping  in  fecdem,  Section  of  Perpendicular  Pillar 
(Malton),  Section  of  West  Door  and  base  of  Pillars  (Skelton),  Nor- 
man Stringcourse  and  Door  with  Early  English  label  (Stillingfleet) ; 
and  so  I  might  run  through  fifty  similar  sketches  in  that  volume. 

My  next  cuttings  are  from  a  diary  of  1885.  The  author  had 
taken  keen  interest  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  helped  by  the 
use  of  the  School  Observatory. 

"September  1st.  As  a  bejjpnnin^  looked  at  Polaris,  c  Lyne, 
and  the  Great  Nebula  of  Andromcaa.  Noticed  a  small  star  in 
the  centre  of  tlie  latter  whicjh  I  do  not  remomlxir  having  seen 
before,  and  which  is  not  down  in  a  small  (lrawin<j[  1  made  on 
Soptemlxjr  15th,  1884.  .  .  .  September  9th.  1  found  out  this 
morning  that  the  new  stiir  spoken  of  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  last 
night  was  the  one  seen  by  us  in  the  Great  Nebula  of  Andromeda 
on  the  first  of  the  month." 

The  author  makes  light  of  his  observation  now  in  lending  me 
his  diary,  and  points  out  that  the  discovery  of  this  Nova  was  made 
and  announced  on  August  31st,  and  that  it  became  knowTi  later 
that  it  had  been  observed  on  August  19th;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  schoolboy  of  sixteen  had  so  good  a  knowlege  of  the 
heavens,  and  was  so  keen  an  observer  that  he  had  made  the 
discovery  independently. 

Next  I  cull  beans  from  a  diary  of  1897-98 : — 

"  June  4th.  Bought  some  dried  broad  beans, put  four  in  water. 
After  some  hours  took  one  out,  dried  it  and  then  squeezed; 
water  oozed  out  at  th-^^  micropyle,  a  small  hole  at  one  end  of  the 
scar  (hiluvi)  by  which  the  bean  is  attached  to  the  pod.  8th. 
The  four  b^ans  which  I  have  been  keeping  in  water  in  my  desk 
have  sprouted.  The  young  shoot  has  burst  the  skin  just  in  front 
of  the  micropyle.  What  then  is  the  use  of  the  micropyle  after 
fertilisation  ?  9th.  Took  four  small  riowerpots,  put  two  inches 
of  soil  into  each  and  then  beans  as  follows : — 

A.  Growing  bean,  sprout  uppermost. 

B.  Bean  soaked  over  night.     Future  sprout  pointing  down. 

C.  Bean  with  skin  removed.    Sprout  up. 

D.  and  E.  Two  dry  beans,  sprouts  up. 

10th.  In  order  to  investigate  the  use  of  the  micropyle  and  the 
porosity  of  the  skin,  took  four  beans.  Blocked  up  tne  micropyle 
of  one  with  Canada  balsam,  that  of  another  with  asphaltum, 
stripped  the  skin  from  a  third,  and  put  all  four  in  a  basin  ot 
cola  water  in  the  dark.  14th.  Dug  up  the  beans  I  planted  on 
the  9th  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on. 
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A.  Radicle  turned  down, 

B.  Radicle  growing  down  as  placed. 
0,  Sprouting.     Radicle  turning  down, 

*  D.  and  E.  pjiist  sprontiug, 

'*iPhiE  shows  that  whichever  way  up  the  beans  are  planted  the 
radicle  always  grows  downwards.  How  does  it  know  which  way 
to  turn  ?  liy  avoiding  any  light  from  above  or  by  following  its 
weight  if  I  should  think  the  latter.  C.  has  sprouted  though  it 
has  no  skin.  Thin  points  to  the  skin  being  simply  protective. 
Re-planted  and  watered." 

(Further  observations  and  careftU  drawings  follow  throughout 
June :  next  Jauuaiy  the  insatiable  boy  returns  to  the  attack.) 

''Januarv  12th.  Last  summer  I  tound  that  whichever  way 
up  a  bean  Is  planted  the  radicle  still  turns  down.  To  see  if  I 
could  find  out  why  took  two  stoneware  jam  pots  (5i  by  34  ins.). 
Half  filled  each  with  leaf  mould.  Them  in  each  planted  three 
beans,  those  in  one  having  their  micro pyles  pointing  towards  the 
top,  those  in  the  other  towards  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Filled 
each  up  with  leaf  mould,  pressed  down  tight  and  tied  a  piece  of 
gauze  over  each  mouth  to  keep  it  in  Turned  both  jars  upside 
down  and  fixed  them  side  by  side  in  a  tripod  stand!  Put  the 
stand  io  a  ^varm  room  just  in  front  of  a  south  window  with  a 
sloping  mirror  beneath  to  throw  the  light  upon  the  gauze- 
covered  mouths  of  the  jars.  Now  if  the  radicle  turns  down  on 
account  of  gravity  (either  its  own  or  water's)  it  ought  still  to 
turn  down,  out  if  it  turns  down  by  fleeing  from  the  Hght  and  air  it 
ought  now  to  grow  upwards.  Let  us  wait  and  see.  13th.  Turned 
the  jars  upside  down  for  tive  minutes  to  water  them.  15. 
Watered  beans  as  on  13th,  only  left  them  upside  down  for  15 
minutes  so  that  the  water  might  soak  well  in.  18th.  Opened 
the  stoneware  jars  containing  the  beans.  Here  are  drawings  of 
them.  So  all  llie  radicles  have  begim  to  turn  down  in  spite  of 
the  light  coming  from  below.  Btit  then  I  doubt  if  light  would 
penctnite  sodden  grass  mould,  and  the  air  would  go  through 
ever)^ where.  They  should  have  been  planted  in  ordinary  eartn 
Wliat  would  the  radicle  do  w^hen  it  came  to  the  gauxe  at  the 
l>ottom  i  ** 

Lttst  Christmas  a  boy  showed  typitml  specimens  of  insects 
injurious  t-o  vegetation  He  has  written  me  the  following 
description  of  liis  work : — ^ 

**  I  had  to  obtain  the  various  stages,  knx  pupa,  imago,  together 
with  the  normal  and  damaged  pumt,  which  of  course  involved 
work  through  the  whole  year.  I  arranged  eiich  species  in 
the  various  stages  in  a  separate  cJise,  about  10  by  7  by  1 J  ins, 
covered  with  a  glass  lid,  writing  a  few  words  descriptive  of  its 
life  historv-  In  cases  where  the  specimen  was  very  small  I  made 
a  niagnitied  draining,  doing  the  same  for  specimens  which  were 
difficult  of  preservation.     For  example: — 

*'  Large  Cabbage  White,  Pieris  Brassiere.  1  put  into  the  case 
Ml  eaten  cabbage  leaf,  a  drawing  of  the  larva,  two  pupae  and  a 
butterfly. 

**  Oak-apple  Fly,  Cjnips  KoUari.     Larva  preserved  in  spirits. 
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Sketch  of  ditto  magQified.  The  fly  and  magnified  drawing 
of  parasite  flies.  OaK-apples,  whole  and  in  section ;  also  others 
showing  where  birds  have  extracted  the  grub. 

"  Bean  and  Pea  Beetle,  Granarius.  Larva,  drawings  natural 
size  and  enlarged.  Pupa  ditto.  Beetle  and  enlargea  drawing. 
Infested  beans  and  peas." 

The  features  already  named  do  not  form  a  sufficient  environ- 
ment for  the  healthy  growth  of  these  pursuits.  Tradition, 
which  enjoins  abstinence  from  a  "  humble  out  nutritious  com- 
pound in  the  form  of  suet  pudding  and  plums,"  on  the  part  of 
the  occupants  of  two  dormitories  in  a  certain  public  school,*  is 
all  powerful  here.  We  have  sixty  years  of  these  traditions  behind 
us,  and  our  Old  Scholars'  Association,  a  powerful  organisation 
which  meets  at  the  school  every  Whitsuntide  and  backs  us  with 
financial  support,  and  what  is  more  with  moral  support.  A  few 
years  ago  tnev  founded  a  "  Research  Exhibition  "  if  the  term  is 
not  too  lofty  for  a  school.  "  Any  Natural  History  work  may  be 
shown.  Careftil  diaries  will  be  essential,  and  systematic  work 
will  have  a  higher  value  than  scattered  observations."  It  was  won 
last  Christmas  by  the  destructive-insect  boy,  wnth  these  comments 
from  the  judges :  "  This  work  shows  that  originality  and  scien- 
tific spirit  which  it  is  their  special  object  to  look  for  and  encourage." 

This  side  of  school  life  cannot  flourish  with  a  rampant  athletic- 
ism. I  know  full  well  that  compulsory  athletics  is  an  important 
factor  in  keeping  down  the  base  in  man.  But  I  am  dwelling  in 
no  fooFs  paradise  in  echoing  the  opinion  of  the  great  education- 
ists of  to-dav  about  exclusive  athleticism ;  and  I  know  that  a 
restrained  athleticism  allows  of  school  teams  playing  football  and 
cricket  matches  in  a  way  that  maketh  not  ashamed.  This 
restraint  involves  self-sacrinco  on  the  school's  part  in  deUberately 
making  little  of  the  matches  and  athletic  sports ;  it  may  involve 
some  loss  of  espint  de  coi^->8  through  there  being  no  large  crowd  of 
boys  always  present  to  cheer  on  its  heroes ;  but  it  tends  to  a  fairer 
sense  of  proportion  than  an  almighty  athleticism. 

As  compensation  for  these  self-denying  ordinances  much  must 
be  made  of  other  school  ftinctions.  The  headmaster  will  some- 
times be  present  at  Essay  Meetings,  the  Natural  History  Society's 
Prize  Distribution  will  step  into  prominence,  large  numbers  of 
visitors  will  come  to  the  Christmas  Exhibition,  and  now  and  then 
the  Natural  History  Club  wall  be  responsible  for  a  Conversazione 
to  which  the  neighbourhood  is  invited. 

Again,  the  Staft'  is  in  sympathy  with  these  traditions:  and 
shomd  be  in  such  touch  with  tne  boys  that,  without  sacrificing 
true  dignity  or  discipline,  they  can  continually  hold  out  the 
kindly  nana  of  encouragement  to  youthful  toilers  in  the  world  of 
research. 

Then  the  time-table  may  be  so  arranged  to  allow  ol  a  minimum 
of  loafing  with  a  maximum  of  planning  out  time  for  self.  Apart 
from  short  recesses  there  are  tnree  separate  hours  each  day,  half- 
hoUdays  excepted,  which  a  boy  must  fill  up  for  himselt  The 
midday  hour  is  for  exercise,  wnich  means  football  or  cricket  for 

*  "Thirteen  Essays  in  Education/'  p.  13. 
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nineteen-twentieths  of  the  boys ;  the  afternaon  hour  is  spent  in 
games,  walks  or  indoor  pursuits;  and  the  evening  hour,  after 
'*  Prep/'  is  used  for  mora  '*  Prep."  by  a  few  and  for  leisui'e-hour 
pursuits  by  most.  This  involves  a  AfaKtnr-on-duty  in  each  hour, 
and  the  two  '*  Prep/'  Masterj^  In  the  evening,  enisuring  an  absence 
of  rowdyism  in  the  living  rooms,  and  the  possibiHty  of  earrjing 
on  leisure  hour  pursuits  at  all  tiineB. 

Lfistly,  it  h  of  the  greatest  innx^rtance  that  the  younger  boys 
shotdd  see  the  best  work  of  the  older  boys  (boys  of  17  and  IB)  m 
order  to  appreeiato  the  real  meaning  ol  these  traditions.  It  is 
true  that  m  their  last  yanr  the  older  boys  are  unable  to  g^vemiich 
time  to  this  kind  of  work.  The  hand  of  the  Examiner  is  resting 
upon  them:  but  it  is  of  pramount  importance  to  let  his  hand 
weigh  Hglitly  on  the  whole  school,  particularly  in  respect  of  early 
specialising. 

In  approaching  the  last  part  of  the  paper  containing  soma 
de(hictions  from  our  experience  of  providmg  a  wide  range  of 
pursuitfi  for  jdl  kinds  of  boyti,  noi  ondtting  the  wails  and  strays  of 
mlt'llij^once,  1  am  ri^iniiidoil  of  Warlnrtou^  who  was  rrften  caught 
uut  nl  bom  his  until  tlic  sthool  aiUhoiiiies,  nHHigiu«^ing  that  tills 
arose  frotn  an  over-powerin)j  passi<in  far  l.be  pursuit  of  natural 
history,  appointed  him  school  ratcatchur  with  attendant  out  of 
bounns  privileges. 

It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  those  leisure-hour  pursuits 
that  their  connexion  witli  the  regidar  school  lessons  shall  Ikj 
extremely  loose.  As  the  wheel  of  science  revolves  we  note  iin- 
provements  in  the  Tuethod  and  accuracy  of  astnmomiail  work 
when  astronomy  lessons  are  in  the  ascendant  and  better  botanical 
work  when  the  wheel  turns  experimentiil  botany  lessons  upper- 
most.. But  the  le^ssons  hardly  tell  on  the  number  of  workem,  nor 
is  the  etlect  satisfactory  on  the  out-of-school  work,  if  the  lessons 
are  continued  too  long,^even  explosions  satiate. 

The  indirect  effect  of  leisure-hour  ptirsuits  on  school  lessons 
will  be  mainly  considered  later :  hut  even  the  direct  effects  have  a 
tendency  to  oe  indirect  It  has  often  been  demonstTated  that 
the  voluntary  work  of  Ijotany  and  astronomy  increases  the 
intelligent  appreliensiou  of  tlie  '*  invohmtary ''  work,  and  ^that 
writing  papers  for  the  Essay  Society  and  Natural  History  Club 
improves  the  literary  style  of  the  cla^^s  answers:  and  it  is  easy  to 
show  ciises  where  a  eoj lection  of  rubbings  from  memorial  brasses 
has  affected  the  intelUgent  apprehension  of  the  history  and 
literature  lessons. 

But  the  most  important  of  these  effects  has  been  seen  in  many 
boys  who  have  been  gootUtbr-nothings  intellectually  and  morally 
until  in  some  cliance  leisure  moment  they  found  tneir  work  and 
did  it:  tins  reacted  at  once  upon  the  lite  moml  and  intellectual : 
time  was  too  valuable  to  be  spent  in  detention  of  any  kind.*  Or 
a  Ijoy  has  shown  his  first  zeal  in  class  because  he  has  tbund  his 
nmster  interested  in  his  out-of-sch(x>l  work,  which  under  these 

*  A  oaiieof  thij  dejscrijitioii  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Andrews  in  the  "School 
VVoiM/'  Feb.  I9th  1900|  [).  49,  ia  aa  article  on  ** Leisure-hour  l^irsiuta  in 
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Conditions  increases  so  largely  the  number  of  points  of  contact  of 
boy  and  master.  It  is  a  valuable  means  of  gathering  up  frag- 
ments of  schoolboy  nature  that  nothing  be  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  utiUt^  of  leisure-hour  pursuits  in  their 
■  general  educational  bearing,  it  seems  as  if  they  harmonise  in  an 
especial  way  with  Herbartian  principles.  1  need  only  call  to 
mmd  some  of  Herbart's  phrases: — "Non  scholie  sed  vitse  dis- 
cendum  :  not  for  ostentation  but  for  use.*  ...  In  the  culture  of 
the  circle  of  thought  the  main  jmrt  of  education  lies."f 

Nor  do  I  foil  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  Herbart*s  statement 
that  "  Punctilious  and  constant  supervision  is  burdensome,  that 
the  need  for  it  grows  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  used,  and  that 
at  last  every  moment  of  its  intermittance  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Further  it  prevents  children  from  knowing  and  testing  them- 
selves,"J  anct  yet  I  maintain  that  this  system  involves  supervision 
— informal  supervision  it  may  be,  the  very  antipodes  of  espionage. 
Every  headmaster  will  admit  the  impracticability  of  a  free  hour 
on  dark  winter  nights  with  perfect  liberty — "  the  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance."  If  the  premises  are  built  for  the  purpose, 
•and  every  evening  sees  bovs  at  their  own  work  in  various  class- 
rooms, the  Laboratory,  Observatory,  Workshop,  the  Natural 
History  Rooms,  the  Pliotographic  Kooms,  the  supen/ision  of  the 
master-on-duty  need  not  be  too  obvious :  and  his  rcsponsibiUties 
are  shared  eftectively  by  curators  and  prefects,. 

Self-confidence  is  inculcated  by  tuidressing  the  whole  school  at 
Exhortation  meetings,  and  by  the  Essay  and  Debating  Societies 
at  which  the  presence  of  a  master,  frieudlv  to  the  subject  and 
friendly  to  the  boys,  is  felt  to  be  no  drawback.  It  would  of  course 
be  fatal  if  he  had  to  use  disciplinary  powers :  I  have  never  known 
such  a  case. 

The  Christmas  Exhibition  has  the  advantage  of  an  examination 
without  the  disadvanUige.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  afterwards 
Lord  IJdesleigh,  said  in  one  of  his  channing  addresses  that  the 
great  gain  of  an  examination  was  the  businesslike  training  result- 
mg  from  the  ciindidate  being  obliged  to  have  everything  ready 
by  a  particular  date.  The  same  is  true  here  :  each  boy  nuist  so 
plan  his  work  that  all  is  in  order  three  days  before  the  end  of  term. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  offer  criticisms — readers  will  pour 
them  out  like  fruitful  April  showers — but  1  may  say  that  in  the 
endeavour  to  develop  the  individuality  enUiiled  in  this  system 
there  is  a  danger  of  minimising  corporate  life  and  commimal 
responsibilities ;  for  the  work  can  be  clone  alone  both  at  School 
ana  afterwards,  apart  from  association  with  others.  On  the  other 
hand  powerful  traditions  make  working  for  the  good  of  the  school 
an  incentive  to  these  pursuits :  and  one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
effects  is  the  simple,  kmdly  help  that  is  continually  bemg  handed 
on  from  an  expert  to  a  beginner. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  these  hobbies  in 
keeping  the  mind  pure :  it  is  the  empty  head  and  stagnant  body 
that  conduce  to  impurity. 

*  The  Science  of  Education  :  Herbart :  Swan  Sonnenschein  k  Co.,  p.  193. 
t  Ibid,  p.  214.  X  Ibid,  p.  97. 
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*'  A  man  and  his  Hobby- Horse,"  says  Tristram  Shandy,  *'  may 

not  act  and  ro-aet  exactly  after  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
soul  and  body  do  upon  each  other :  yet  doubtless  there  is  a  com- 
munication oetween  them  of  some  kind  ,  .  .  ,  so  that  if 
you  are  able  to  give  but  a  clear  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
one,  you  may  form  a  pretty  exact  notion  of  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  the  other," 

All  these  pursuits  foster  patience,  acquisitiveness,  industry,  and 
on  the  boy's  own  initiatiTe.  With  regard  to  spontaneity  our  view 
is  in  favour  of  keeping  the  leisure-hom'  pursuits  apart  from 
ordinarj^  class  work,  I  have  known  a  headmaster  so  strong  on 
this  pomt  that  he  hesitated  to  have  tlie  youngest  boys  taught 
CiU'peotry  as  a  class  subject  for  fear  of  kilfing  spontaneity.  On 
the  other  hand  tlie  experience  of  two  or  three  new  schools  that 
have  made  some  of  these  pursuits  their  own  in  a  special  way  is 
in  favour  of  compulsion.  I  am  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  word 
spontiineity,  and  include  under  spontaneous  work  all  that  is  done 
under  a  fostering  system  which  may  be  said  to  bribe  by  prizes 
and  to  drive  loaters'  into  work  by  the  alternative  of  something 
more  distasteful.  There  is  even  the  danger  of  an  over-xealous 
curator  adopting  Mrs.  Pipchin's  educational  system  ot  preventing 
the  chUd  nnnd  from  expanding  itself  like  a  flower,  by  opening  it 
with  force  like  an  oyster. 

By  providing  for  the  widest  possible  muge  of  voluntary  pursuits 
loafing,  in  vacations  as  well  as  in  terms,  is  most  eflectivelj 
strangled.  Small  boys  are  gencnillv  caught  by  coUectiona,  not 
that  there  is  much  value  in  a  collection,  but  it  involves  some 
habits  of  observation ;  roiiders  of  Locke  know  the  value  of  habit 
and  Barmn  tells  us  that  until  he  had  nearly  reached  manhood 
he  was  little  more  than  an  enthusiastic  collector.  But  as  the 
literary  man  has  his  facts  before  writing,  and  the  politician 
oughv  to  have  before  sjjeaking,  so  collections  are  the  portals 
ol  Natural  History  work  As  the  boys  get  older,  collecting  is 
discouniged,  attention  is  directed  to  study  and,  as  has  been  said 
already,  diaries  are  looketl  on  as  a  special  feature. 

Fickleness  bonier s  on  virtue  in  suiall  boys;  it  may  be  the 
bursting  mind  opening  out  to  all  that  is  new  m  the  great  unfold- 
ing world  of  mind,  '*  Mauysidcdness  of  interests,  which  must 
be  distinguished  from  its  exaggeration— dabbling  in  many 
lb  ings  "*  fills  t  he  yearning.  The  Christmas  Exhibition  is  a  defim te 
object  and  keeps  the  fickle  ones  concentrated. 

Our  experience  is  the  same  as  in  class- work ;  boys  do  well  to 
take  up  various  subjects  in  succeeding  years ;  they  find  their 
special  work  later  and  do  not  specialise  too  early  As  I  conclude 
ttiis  paper,  apart  tVom  the  Appendix  reserved  for  the  invaluable 
comments  oi  Bome  of  my  coiTesj>ondents,  I  put  into  the  two 
words  tradition  and  sympathy  the  essentials  for  carrying  out 
the  system  in  our  School :  tradition  of  lon^  years  fostered  by  old 
scholar  *  and  parents,  sympathy  of  the  Staft  combining  enthusiasm 
with  self  effacement, 
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In  this  Appendix  I  am  placing  cuttings  from  a  number  of  letters  from 
(I)  Old  Boys  who  have  gone  through  the  system,  and  {II)  Teachers  who 
have  had  practical  experience  of  it. 

The  questions  specially  asked  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Natural  histoi-y  collections,  etc.,  manual  occupations,  literary  reci-ea- 
tions  :  (a)  their  beanngs  on  the  more  regular  lessons  of  the  school  ;.(b)  how 
are  they  found  to  be  useful  in  theii-  general  educational  bearing  ? 

2.  How  can  the  sjX)ntaneity  of  the  leisure  occupation  be  maintained 
when. the  oecui>ation  itself  is  more  or  less  conscioasly  correlated  to  the  class- 
work. 

3.  How  is  it  hiMit  to  war  against  (a)  loafing,  (b)  fickleness  in  aim  ? 

I.  Old  Boys. 

A.  la.  "  Natural  history  collections  .  .  .  .  meant  when  taken  up  in  earnest 

slightly  less  efficiency  in  the    regular   lessons   at    the  school I 

invariably  spent  the  hour  from  7.30  to  8.30  p.m.  in  the  Natural  History 
Room  over  my  diaries." 

da.  **  Loafing  was  an  almost  unknown  and  unimrdonable  sin the 

boys  undertook  it I  was  taken  in  hand  by  two  energetic  curators 

and  Dositively  not  allowed  to  do  nothing.    I  learnt  to  mount  a 

microscope  slide  after  the  first  bell,  and  I  was  washed  before  the  second, 
and  finally  produced  the  bicgest  collection  of  slides  then  on  record,  one 

third  of  which  had  been  done  in  such  odd  times Mr.  C.  quite 

by  accident  gave  me  an  interest  in  botany  for  which  I  can  never  cease  to  be 
thankful." 

B.  la,  "  As  far  as  mv  experience  goes  they  had  very  little  beaiing  upon 
the  regular  class- work. 

lb.  "Natural  history  collections  are especially  valuable  in 

training  the  powers  of  observation  and  in  giving  rise  to  a  scientific  attitude 
of  mind  .....  In  this  connection  I  think  tne  Natural  Histoiy  Diary  system 
is  most  admirable,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  making  of  collections  is 
of  great  help  if  not  essential  to  a  boy  who  keeps  such  a  diary.  The  care 
necessary  for  properly  naming  and  arranging  a  collection  seems  also  to  be 
of  value  in  inducing  accuracy  of  observation  and  thought." 

3a.  "  A  compai-atively  small  proportion  of  boys  actually  prefers  loafing  to 
a  definite  employment  of  their  own  choosing,  and  if  a  certain  amount  of 
time  is  allotted  m  which  they  must  either  find  some  intelligent  occupation 
for  themselves  or  else  be  compelled  to  do  work,  not  manv  cnoose  the  latter 
alternative.  The  Exhibition  and  Prizes  supply  a  motive  for  thorough  work ; 
a  boy  is  ashamed  to  exhibit  slovenly  work,  and  knows  he  will  get  no  prize 
for  it." 

C.  lb.  "  The  great  value  of  these  hobbies  is  not  their  direct  training.  I 
imapne  nine  out  of  ten  of  us  drop  theni  altogether  within  a  few  years  of 
leaving  school.  The  value  lies  in  learning  how  to  occupy  oneself  usefully^ 
when  not  under  compulsion." 

D.  "  I  should  like  to  say  once  f©r  all  that  real  promise  in  scientific  by- 
jmrsuits  is  compatible  \iith  eminence  in  games.  I  have  seen  the  lad 
who  captained  both  elevens  indefatigable  in  collecting  plants,  and  careful 
as  to  their  preservation  and  accurate  nomenclature." 

la.  "The  mental  training  provided  by  our  School  Essay  Meetings  was 
very  valuable.  We  were  encouraged  to  write  essayB  and  to  read  them 
ourselves,  were  criticised  or  applauded  and  tried  again.  Some  of  us  have 
been  trying  ever  since." 

lb.  "As  I  have  seen  these  pursuits  followed  they  have  amounted  to 
'extra  subjects'  which  the  pupils  taught  themselves  gratuitously.  A 
prefect  interested  in  botany  or  beetles  will  take  immense  pains  with  the 
collections  of  the  younger  lads,  lead  their  excursions,  assist  in  naming  and 
arranging,  etc." 
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3a.  ''  The  ieiaure-haur  umploytaentt*  i\ith  wliidi  I  have  dealt  are  in 
theiiiselve^'thfj'  finent  pr(>iiliylafttL%s  fur  ticklcjtesw.  A  €olJi?ctioti  begun  and 
fUiicoutiimed  is  n  i>erf»etual  reiiroa<.'h.  The  Annual  tSliow  with  it«  Qi3pltiy», 
ita  judging  find  prtjsea  haunts  tliu  tickltt  IjMjy  until  persistence  becomes 
habit," 

II.  Teachers. 

E.  Mea4miK(n'9B.  la  6:  b.  *' There  i.s  nu iitl^^nipt  eonscioualy  to  correlate 
tliese  pursuits  with  school  lefwons  with  one  exception  ;  members  of  the 
Arrh^olog^f  Society  arc  encourtiged  to  keep  diarvjiv  iliui^trative  of  their 
leaaons  inliii^tory  and  literatui'e  ,  *  .  ,  .  The  pursuit  of  one  or  more  of  tliese 
oecui^atioriB  is  supposed  to  fostt^  industry,  i>atienee,  olHervation,  indeiJen- 
deuee  and  individuality  .  ,  .  .  Manual  occupatioit'^  we  value  extremely 
for  girls  a.s  giving  thenj  uui»tery  over  B<jiue  other  tool  than  the  needle,  as 
foffteiing  ingenuity^  inde|riendeuff  and  self-hel]>  ..,,," 

*' Perhaps  thejr  may  U-ar  direetly  m  one  particular.  It  m  nnual  to  get 
the  girls  to  give  from  time  to  time  ahort  lectures  of  from  tifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  in  length  on  .some  J^ubject  connected  with  the  Societies'  work." 

2.  **  No  correhition.  ^Vith  ns  the  s[iontaneity  i;^  more  likely  to  be 
interfered  with  front  another  cauf^e.  To  work  a  s*Kiety  satisfactorily  it  U 
found  best  t<3  have  a  teacher  cm  the  committee*  The  tendency  perhaps  m 
for  the  girl  ft  to  look  tt>o  much  to  the  teacher^  and  so  loi*c  the  poiver  of 
initiative.  To  avoid  ihln  the  teacher.^  try  as  nuich  na  jH^ssible  tn  work  on 
the  ftiiiue  platform  as  the  jnrK  and  to  pufe  as  much  resiK>nsibility  on  the 
rest  of  the  eommittee  as  they  can  .  .  .  .  .  Our  weliool  magaziuej  1  may  way, 
is  FUJI  entirely  by  the  girls,  the  staff  contributing  articles  and  critieiiijii,  but 
taking  no  imtt  in  the  management.^' 

3a.  '*The  ramm  fr^re  of  thc-ie  out-of -school  pursuit**  h  to  give  rational 
intereatft  and  .supply  food  for  intelli|ifent  thought  and  legitiinate  channtlH 
for  activity*  Aa  sueh,  they  are  invaluable  in  a  girls'  schftol  in  preventing 
aimlejiHi  wandering  aljout,  silly  gos^jip^  and  iibove  all^  aent'mientaliticft  and 
other  inanities," 

3h.  *'  Steady  encouragement  from  teachers  and  aome  amount  of  help  and 
guidance  often  prevent  a  girl  giving  up  some  pursuit  she  has  beguu/* 

V.  //&ult/mtreM,    la,  ^*  Correlation  ^vith  school  work  is  mc»st  effective 
when  secured 
Ijeismre-houj' 

frtini  over-organisation  *>r  from  to<>  nmcli  ^supervision,  **t  from  tcn>  ^trict 
correlation  w^ith  schcK>hvork*  If  sucli  pursuits  are  rei^n dated  by  wx-tetlcs 
they  are  best  left  krgely  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  for  they  iearn  more 
by  their  own  mistakes  than  by  our  w  isdnui*" 

Ilu  *'^  Hobby dior^e  riding  is  grand  exercise,  healtliful  for  mind  and  liody, 
a  valiuible  relief  from  the  tension  of  life,  and  excellent  for  developing 
individuality  .  *  .  .  I  Wfiuld  try  to  start  eiich  child  in  life  with  abtnit  four 
hobbies,  <?.f/,»  winter  indoor*  ciirviug,  art -needlework  or  bookbindings  winter 
outdo*>r,  geology  J  mosses,  mctc*»i\*lo^y  ;  summer  iud<."»r,  ilcj^igmng  fnjni 
natural  forms;  summer  (mtd^xn,  some  branch  of  natural  history  ....,, 
Good  training  in  unseltishness  and  jihilanthrniiy  may  be  combined  with 
many  of  the  manual  *.iccutj*ith»ns  if  the  objects  made  are  de-stined  for 
ChriBtinafi  dii^tribution  to  tlie  iHJor,  tjold  by  auction  or  Imzaar  for  some 
charitable  fund/^ 

3a.  **  Tenacity,  perseverance,  neatness,  ateady  industry,  ingenuity,  these 
are  tender  plants  in  the  case  of  beginners  and  need  to  be  brought  oa 
by  artiticiAl  heat ;  later,  the  plantxS  nlionld  be  strcing  enough  to  need  no 
likeiter  or  prop  ..*.,!  have  always^  found  the  lower  middle  school  most 
difficnU  to  tacRle  (ages  11-13).  I  believe  we  s^ometimes  leave  them  too 
much  to  themselves  in  our  desire  not  to  cramii  theijr  idea^  and  stifle 
originality  :  at  that  age  they  are  fur  from  msenting  supfervisiou  and  criticism 
— on  the  contrarjr  they  long  for  it  at  eveiy  turn,  and  a  great  deal  of  personal 
help  and  sU|)ervision  is  needed  for  starting  the  young^er  ones  in  useful 
pursuits  and  hobbies.  Take  care  of  the  Shell,  and  the  Sixth  will  take  care 
of  itself." 

G.  Neidfnmter.  lb,  **The  full  employment  of  the  leism'c  of  boyi 
eH|>ecially  in  a  boardbig  school,  i£  one  of  vita!  imi>ortance  for  their  mora 
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and  intellectual  welfare.  A  boy  who  begins  a  pursuit  of  this  character  has 
taken  a  step  ...  in  a  course  of  self -education.  When  school  days  are  ended 
studies  begun  in  the  class-room  are  to  a  large  extent  abandoned  ;  but  the 
instances  are  many  in  my  experience  in  which  an  interesting  pursuit  or  hobby 
has  been  a  lifelong  means  of  self -culture.  Into  the  intellectual  life  of  many 
dull  boys  a  new  awakening  has  been  infused  by  the  gradual  acquirement  of 
an  absorbing  interest  in  some  pursuit.  And  this  intellectual  awakening  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  marked  moral  improvement.  A  boy  who  is  dull 
in  .school  may  be  restless  and  troublesome  if  not  worse  ;  but  if  thoroughly 
interested  he  becomes  contented  and  a  loyal  member  of  the  community, 
and  a  gradual  development  and  improvement  of  character  ensue.  And 
the  influence  of  an  interesting  and  informing  hobby  is  most  helpful  in 
the  years  that  ensue  after  school  life,  helping  to  keep  a  young  fellow  straight. 
....  A  good  hobby,  especially  one  connected  with  the  study  of  nature  is 
also  a  matter  of  great  advantage  in  middle  and  later  life,  a  great  interest  in 
travel,  and  a  solace  and  resource  amid  business  and  other  worries.  The 
proj)er  management  of  these  pursuits  (as  well  as  of  Essay  and  Literary 
Societies)  gives  ample  scoi)e  for  the  training  of  bovs  in  management  and 
self-government.  The  master  will  always  be  in  the  background  but  not 
too  obvious.  The  immediate  working  of  these  societies  may  often  be 
imperfect  and  crude  :  l>ut  I  am  persuaded  that  many  of  the  most  important 
results  of  education,  moral  and  intellectual,  are  assisted  by  the  careful 
fostering  of  the  employment  of  boys'  leisure-time." 

2.  "  It  is  quite  needful  that  these  ])ursuits  should  be  spontaneous,  and  the 
connection  between  them  and  sch(X)lwork  should  be  a  loose  and  flexible  one, 
suggestive  only.  Masters  should  look  out  for  a  boy's  bent,  and  if  he  shows 
any  interest  he  should  foster  this,  even  if  the  particular  bent  be  not  what 
he  considers  the  best  work.'^ 

3a.  *'  The  simple  remedy  against  loafing  is  compulsory  games.  But  do 
they  accomplish  it  without  a  sacrifice  of  what  is  still  more  important,  the 
learning  how  to  fill  up  leisure-time  in  a  right  and  useful  way?  There 
must  afw'ays  be  a  few  boys  (most  valuable  as  are  the  school  games)  to  whom 
these  are  aistasteful,  and  for  some  of  these  manual  work,  photography,  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  country  walks  required,  form  a  most  valuable  aid 
against  the  perils  of  loafing.  It  is  as  important  that  a  boarding  school  should 
be  equipped  with  a  good  workshop,  rooms  for  natural  history,  museum, 
dark-room,  observatory  as  with  studies  and  laboratories  and  class-rooms." 

H.  Assistant  Master.  "  I  am  no  theorist  in  matters  educational :  I 
would  much  rather  employ  (in  leisure-hour  pursuits)  100  unnily  boys  on 
the  most  miserable  half-holiday  than  rack  my  brains  on  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  my  actions." 

la.  "I  have  noticed  increased  interest  in  actual  School  work  when 
subject  taught  has  had  any  bearing  on  a  boy's  special  hobby. 

lb.  "  All  leisure  pursuits  are  more  or  less  character-forming,  as  they  must 
tend  to  carry  out  Archdeacon  Wilson's  great  pnnciple,  the  importance  of 
what  a  boy  does  by  himself  for  himself." 

2.  Spontaneity.      "This  is  bred  of  enthusiasm A  stimulating 

talk  will  do  much  to  arouse  interest It  is  our  business  to  see  that 

the  germ  of  enthusiasm  does  not  die  a  premature  death Personal 

influence  is  the  strongest  lever  I  know." 

The  following  is  taken  from  life:— "A.  was  set  to  make  an  ordinary 
dovetail-joint  in  a  Sch(X)l  lesson.  Walking  along  the  shed  soon  after  he 
noticed  a  play  box  with  the  same  kind  of  joint.  Happy  thought,  *  I'll  make 
a  playbox.^  When  he  had  matriculated  m  this  way  he  passed  his  *  inter- 
mediate '  by  means  of  a  coalscuttle  and  his  final  by  a  davenport." 

3a.  "  Insist  on  every  boy  having  something  to  do Make  your  net 

large  enough  to  catch  all  kinds  of  fish When  the  loafer  has  once 

taken  up  a  hobby,  see  that  he  is  not  starved  for  want  of  encouragement. 
Daily,  nay  hourly,  assistance  is  often  necessary.    It  may  not  be  more  than  a 

word  or  look But  a  boy  must  hftve  time  to  vegetate.    He  is  a  wise 

master  who  knows  when  to  let  a  boy  ruminate  and  vegetate." 

1.  Assistant  MaMer.     lb.  "  The  great  value  lies  in  bringing   out  boys 

who  appear  dull  at  ordinary  lessons Very  seldom  the  keenness 

for  such  pursuits  renders  tne  boy  too  engrossed  for  attention  in  class. 
4333.  2  B 
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Should  any  fact  be  named  in  the  lesson  which  happens  to  bear  on  his 
branch  his  attention  is  very  marked." 

K.  Amstant  Master,  la.  "  The  main  principle  is  one  of  controst  between 
natural  history  and  language  teaching,  nterary  pursuits  and  science  teach- 
ing :  also  between  hobby  and  probable  future  occupation. 

lb.  "The  main  value  lies  in  the  si)ontaneous  eflfort  after  knowledge 
(prizes  taking  the  place  of  authority),  widening  the  view  of  life,  developing 
powers  of  observation  and  experiment,  etc.,  developing  tastes  (beyond 
making  of  a  livelihood)." 

L.  Headmaste}%  not  connected  with  any  of  the  Friends^  Schools. 

2.  "  In  Natural  History  it  is  not  so  much  collections  (which  may  be  very 
worthless)  as  intelligent  observation  that  we  try  to  encourage  ;  and,  once  a 
boy's  interest  is  aroused,  we  leave  him  to  follow  his  own  line.  And  although 
their  activity  is  not,  in  the  first  instance,  spontaneous,  there  is,  I  believe, 
every  bit  as  much  keenness  in  the  end,  or  even  more,  as  interests  are  often 
in  this  way  forced  to  wake  that  would  otherwise  have  lain  dormant.  Few, 
I  think,  would  seriously  maintain,  that  the  interest  in  games  is  weakened 
or  destroyed  by  their  being  made  compulsory  for  all ;  and  I  believe  the 
same  to  be  true  of  these  other  interests. 

3a.  "  And  in  this  way  by  obliging  every  child  to  take  up  some  indoor 
interest  or  interests  in  the  winter,  and  one  or  more  outdoor  in  the  summer, 
loafinff  on  any  large  scale  becomes  almost  impossible.  It  is  not  of  course 
enougli  to  put  one's  name  down  for  this  or  that;  many,  the  beginners 
especially,  want  a  good  deal  of  looking  after  and  encouragement.  But  this 
has  its  good  side ;  for  keenness  depends  chiefly  on  the  personal  influence 
and  example  of  the  teachers  and  elaer  children." 

3b.  "  This  and  the  growing  tradition  of  a  school  must  discourage  mere 
fickleness  of  aim  ;  but  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  not  only  a  wide  range  of 
choice  is  good,  but  a  certain  amount  of  experiment — the  taking  up  of 
different  branches  in  different  years  until  a  lasting  interest  is  found.  For 
we  do  not  want  to  turn  out  naturalists  after  all,  but  to  teach  all  to  use 
their  eyes  and  hands  and  to  care  for  the  world  of  nature  and  of  thought" 
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A  taste  for  reading  is  probably  acknowledged  by  all  who  think 
to  be  one  of  the  surest  and  most  enduring  sources  of  happiness ; 
and  if  this  is  so,  it  evidently  must  be  one  of  the  niain  aims  of 
education  to  rightly  develop  this  taste.  While,  however,  there 
is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  end  to  be  sought,  there  seems  to 
be  a  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  most 
suitable  for  its  attainment.  Roug^hly,  there  appear  to  be  two 
extreme  schools  of  thinkers  on  this  question.  There  are  those 
who  advocate  strongly  the  principle  of  non-interference,  whose 
dictum  is  "  Lege,  lege,  aliquid  hierebit,"  who  tell  us  that,  just  as 
with  the  body  a  child's  natural  tastes  indicate  what  is  wholesome 
for  it,  so  also  it  is  with  the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  appear  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  who  are  inclined 
to  dictate  unduly  to  a  boy's  mental  appetite,  and  not  content 
Avith  trying  to  keep  poisons  and  too  strong  stimulants  out  of  his 
way,  even  discourage  the  consumption  of  perfectly  harmless  and 
wholesome  food,  because  it  appears  insipid  to  a  more  mature 
taste.  Between  these  two  extreme  systems  of  non-interference 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  unwise  interference  on  the  other,  is  that 
adopted  apparently  by  the  great  majority  of  preparatory  school- 
masters— a  wise  and  sympathetic  interference,  or  rather  guidance, 
which  recognises  the  necessity  for  development,  which  never 
attempts  to  force  undidy  such  development,  and  which  is  quick 
to  perceive  and  encourage  half-developed  tastes  and  nascent 
preoilections. 

Before  discussing  further  the  measure  and  method  of  such 
^dance,  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  consider  some  of  those 
influences,  which  at  the  present  day  seem  to  many  of  us  likely  to 
militate  against  the  development  of  this  taste  for  reading.  In  the 
forefront  we  should  probably  place  the  multiplicity  of  books,  now 
constantly  coming  out.  At  first  thought  we  might  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  gain  here  far  outweighs  the  loss ;  and  possibly, 
if  we  compare  the  present  superfluity  with  the  absolute  scarcity 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  are  right  in  congratulating  the  present 
generation,  but  still  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  very  wealth 
of  books  does  lead  to  an  utterly  haphazard  method  of  reading, 
which  runs  counter  to  any  true  process  in  the  choice  of  books. 
Newness  rather  than  intrinsic  ment  is  apt  to  be  considered  the 
chief  desideratum.  In  the  next  place,  the  character  of  the  books 
most  popular  among  boys  at  the  present  time  is  by  many  of 
us  considered  detrimental.  A  boy,  for  instance,  who  is  reared 
on  extreme  sensationalism,  loses  his  appetite  for  less  exciting 
fare ;  and  even  the  rapidity  with  which  incidents^succeed  one 
another  in  the  books  of  a  less  sensational  order  weakens  a 
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boy's  power  of  taking  an  interest  in  a  more  sustained  plot. 
But  above  all  else,  we  believe  that  the  great  number  of  magazines 
now  issued  is  a  very  serious  danger,  and  that  the  constant 
perusal  of  such  magazines  exercises  a  most  dissipating  effect  on 
the  mind,  making  their  readers  intellectually  impatient  and  im- 
disciplined.  That  such  a  fear  is  well  gromided  is  evidenced  bv 
the  deteriorating  efiect  of  such  magazines  on  the  intellectual  lite 
even  of  adults.  It  is  a  sad  but  common  sifjht  to  see  tables,  on 
which  till  lately  books  of  real  worth  were  always  to  be  found, 
now  covcriul  by  a  multitude  of  periodicals  of  no  literary  merit. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  reminded  that  the  supply  of  in- 
tellectual food  is  in  a  great  measure  equalised  to  tne  demand, 
and  that  there  arc  buys  to  whom  the  short  story,  magazine 
article,  or  even  the  details  of  a  cricket  match,  supply  a  menUl 
stimulus,  which  othermse  they  would  lack  altogether;  and  it 
is  cerUinly  true  that  amid  the  variety  of  subjects  trciited  of 
by  some  of  these  periodicals,  a  hoy  does  g^ain  a  good  deal  of 
general  information,  and  may  even  tind  in  them  just  that  paiti- 
cuLir  interest,  which  in  his  ca*se  is  t<o  develop  into  n  valuable 
and  abiding  taste* 

Having  spoken  shortly  of  some  of  the  special  conditions 
characteristic  of  the  present  time,  which  must  either  favourably 
or  adversely  affect  the  growth  of  a  right  taste  for  reMding.  it 
would  1k5  well  for  us  perhaps  to  consider  next  the  methods 
commonly  adopted  in  preparatory  schools  for  making  the  l>e«t 
use  of  such  favourable  conditions,  and  for  mitigating  the  evils 
ot  such  adverse  ones.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  almost  an 
invariable  custom  to  have  a  school  libmry.  We  feel  that  Uyo 
much  trouljle  cannot  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  honks,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  recognised  as  impoitant,  if  the  Ubrary  is  to 
be  a  popular  institution,  that  the  hoys  should  reganl  it  as  their 
own  library  and  not  their  master's,  so  that  they  shall  have  some 
part  themselves  in  the  work  of  selection.  It  has  bean  found  a 
satisfactory  plan  in  some  schools  for  a  small  joint  entmnittee 
of  boys  anfl  mastei's  to  be  formed  for  this  pur[>ose.  To  take  one 
instance — ^the  committee  comprises  the  heail  master,  the  librarian 
master,  and  the  captain  of  the  school  as  ex  o^cio  rncmlwi^,  and 
two  other  members  of  the  school  elected  by  the  boj'Ti.  BefoiH}  a 
meeting  for  the  choice  of  books  is  held,  a  paper  is  posted,  on 
which  any  member  of  the  school  can  enter  tne  names  of  books 
m^hich  lie  wishes  to  recommend,  and  after  discussion  of  these  or 
other  books  the  committee  make  their  selection,  the  masUrrs 
guidint^'  (wtf  u^QvitTTara  the  decision.  The  mam  prints  pies  Ut  h^ 
recognised  are  the  necessity  for  Ijouks  suitable  tor  the  different 
ages  and  intlividual  tastes  of  the  boys,  and  the  limitation  of  lMX*ki4 
de]>ending  for  their  interest  entirely  on  sensational  incident. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  interestmg  to  notice  what  books  are 
most  commonly  read  by  preparatory  school  boys  at  (ho  present 
time.  For  this  purpose  a  return  has  l»een  made  by  the  masters 
of  a  large  number  of  such  schools,  stating  what  Ixjoks  are  most 
popular  among  their  boys.  From  these  returns  it  is  elcar  that 
next  to  short  stories  of  the  Sherlock  Hplmes   and    Brigadier 
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Gerard  type,  Henty*s  books  are  by  far  the  most  commonly  read. 
After  Henty,  in  order  of  popularity,  would  probably  come  Stanley 
Weyinan,  though  ManviueTenn,  Ballantyne,  and  Kingston  would 
run  him  close.  Anthony  Hope,  again,  is  very  popular,  as  also  is 
Conan  Doyle.  Among  individud  books  the  "  Treasure  Island  " 
still  holds,  as  it  most  certainly  deserves  to  do,  a  foremost  place, 
while  the  delight  most  boys  take  in  the  "Jungle  Book  is  a 
very  happy  sign  of  a  thoroughly  healthy  taste.  One  point  that 
has  stnick  us  forcibly  in  the  examination  of  these  returns,  is  that 
Marryat  has  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  Possibly  this  is  partly  due 
to  discouragement  of  his  works  by  masters,  owing  to  a  prevalence 
of  somewhat  strong  language  and  some  passages  of  dubious  taste 
in  his  writing;  but  we  are  doubtful  whether  his  practical  disap- 
pearance is  not  a  real  loss.  Dickens  (" Oliver  Twist*'  is  the  most 
popular  of  his  books)  is  still  fairly  well  read,  and  Scott,  too,  is 
read  by  the  more  intellectual,  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  present 
prevalent  craze  for  short  stories  will  cause  him  more  and  more  to 
tall  into  disfavour.  There  has  risen  a  spirit  of  rebeUion  against 
all  books  that  require  any  patience,  and  tliat  do  not  plunge  at 
once  in  inedias  res. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  well-selected  library, 
we  umst  all  feel  that  it  is  essential,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  the 
ideal  librarian.  Beyond  all  other  members  of  the  stati*,  the  true 
librarian  should  be,  and  is,  the  parens  Ttientium  of  the  boys,  for 
whom  they  feel  the  genuine  pietxis,  whose  advice  they  delight  to 
ask,  and  m  whose  judgment  they  have  confident  faith.  He 
should  be,  we  believe,  a  man  of  ripe  experience ;  for  the  quite 
young  master  is  too  often  inclined  to  forget,  that  what  seems 
feeble  and  insipid  to  huri,  may  be  just  the  food  the  small  boy  is 
most  capable  of  assimilating  and  profiting  by  for  the  time  being. 
The  ideal  librarian  must  have  that  true  wisdom — the  product  of 
experience  and  sympathy — which  recognises  that  boys  must  be 
led  on  very  gradually,  and  that  to  recommend  books  of  a  better 
class  too  early  is  apt  to  discourage  the  taste  for  reading  altogether. 
One  librarian  of  long  standing  has  told  us  that  he  is  omy  just 
beginning  to  learn,  after  many  years  of  this  work,  what  can  really 
be  done  towards  helping  boys  to  make  a  true  progress  in  the 
choice  of  books.  He  points  out  to  us  that  it  is  of  no  value  to 
say  that  a  boy  of  a  certain  age  should  read  and  enjoy  a  certain 
book,  and  the  comparison  must  not  be  made  between  one  boy 
and  others  of  his  age,  but  between  a  boy  as  he  now  is  and  as  he 
was  at  earlier  stages  of  his  life.  For  this  purpose  it  is  essential 
that  a  record  of  books  taken  out  should  be  kept,  and  at  times  it 
is  very  helpful  to  trace  in  the  choice  of  books  which  a  boy 
makes,  whether  there  is  any  real  continuity  in  his  progress 
or  not. 

In  addition  to  the  school  Ubrary  there  are  many  other  agencies 
employed  by  preparatory  schoolmasters  for  encouraging  this 
taste  tov  reading.  In  many  schools  there  is  a  reading  scheme 
made  out  with  test  papers  and  prizes.  Such  a  scheme  is  rendered 
the  more  feasible  owing  to  the  small  price  at  which  all  standard 
books  can  now  be  bought.    If,  for  instance,  a  Waverley  novel  is 
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one  of  the  books  inclncled»  it  is  possible  for  each  competitor  (of 
course  the  wliola  system  is  voluntary)  to  pTircluisG  a  copy  tor 
sixpence.  Such  a  ^x^hcmo  strikes  tis  as  likely  to  be  of  real  value 
lowarck  the  attainment  of  our  object,  A  boy  who,  begiuK  by 
roadinj^  the  set  books  in  the  hope  of  a  prize,  will  learn  to  reaul 
them  ibr  their  own  sake.  It  is  the  tirst  effort  that  requires  the 
stimuhis* 

Again,  a  regular  system  of  reading  aloud  to  the  boys  is  very 
common  in  preparatory  schools^  and  with  tlie  exception  of  a  very 
few  dissentients  such  a  system  is  declared  by  all  who  have  triad 
it  to  be  of  great  help  in  giving  boys  their  iirst  taste  for  books,  and 
in  introducnig  them  to  works  (botli  prose  and  poeti^^)  of  standard 
auihors.  The  reading  aloud  of  well-chosen  poetry  is  always 
appreciated,  The  older  boy^s  begin  to  take  a  real  pleasure,  lor 
instance,  in  the  "  Idylls  of  the  Iving/*  while  almost  all  like  to 
listen  to  Macaulay  s  or  Aytoun's  Lays  or  selected  poems  of 
Uudyard  Kipling.  '  In  this  context  wo  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tionmg  Henry  Newbolt,  with  his  "  Admirals  AU "  and  otbor 
delightful  ballade.  Again,  the  reading  aloud  of  some  good  novel 
with  a  long-sustained  plot  is  probably  the  best  corrective  for  tliat 
impatience  which  we  liavo  before  mentioned,  as  engendered  by 
the  constant  perusal  of  short  stories.  "  Hereward  the  Wake  ''  is 
declared  to  be  among  the  best  for  this  purpose.  On  this  matter 
a  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us,  that  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  necessity  for  urging  parents  to  do  what  they  can  to 
promote  this  love  for  real  literature  in  their  sous.  It  is  believed 
that  they,  far  moiT  than  any  schoolmaster,  can  help  towanls  this 
end,  if  only  they  will  make  a  point  in  thq  holidays  of  reading 
with  their  boys  some  standard  works,  as,  for  "instance,  the 
Waverley  Novels. 

Before  closing,  we  must  touch  on  two  other  points,  on  which 
information  has  been  sought  from  preparatory  schoolmasters — 
information  which  it  was  thought  might  intcR^st  some.  Inquiries 
have  been  made  as  to  whether  any  rostrictious  arc  placed  upon 
the  admission  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  On  this  point 
there  appears  to  be  a  stroiig  consensus  of  opinion.  It  is  agreed 
that,  for  boys'  use,  choice  shouUl  be  made  of  a  newspaper  whicli 
omits  detailed  police  news.  There  is,  too,  an  almost  univei'sal 
rule  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the  low-class  so-called  comic  jmpei-s. 
It  seems  clear  to  us  that  such  papers  have  a  demoralising  eflect, 
if  only  from  their  excessive  vulgarity.  But  here,  again,  little  can 
b©  done  without  the  co-opemtion  ot  the  parents. 

The  other  question  alluded  to,  as  to  whether  any  restriittions 
are  placed  on  books  that  may  be  read  on  Sunday,  is  answere<l  in 
the  negative  by  almost  all  The  pi-evalent  opinion  seems  to  L>e 
that  any  book  fit  to  be  reatl  in  the  week  is  fit  also  to  be  read  on 
Simday,  and  that  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  restrict  a  boy's  rea^ling 
on  Sundav  as  it  would  be  to  restrict  the  topics  of  his  conversii- 
tion,  A  few  masters,  however,  do  iulvoc*ite  a  clrnnge  of  diet  on 
Sunday* 

There  are  no  doubt  many  other  points  connected  with  tlie 
private  rcadmg  of  boys  that  might  with  advantage  be  discussed. 
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Nothing,  for  instance,  has  been  said  of  the  direct  influence  of 
such  reading  on  their  own  literary  style,  nor  have  we  considered 
how  far  such  private  reading  should  oe  utilised  to  help  on  their 
ordinary  school  work ;  but  we  wished  to  bring  out  the  one  point, 
which  we  believed  to  be  vitally  important,  namely,  the  necessity 
for  the  development  of  their  taste  for  reading ;  for  if  this  taste  is 
not  acquired,  we  are  agreed  that  one  of  the  siurest  sources  of 
happiness  and  one  of  the  most  retining  and  inspiring  influences 
will  be  lost  to  their  lives. 

Amid  so  many  adverse  conditions  one  is  tempted  at  times  to 
despair,  the  more  so,  when  we  hear  of  the  growing  prevalence  of 
magazine  societies,  and  see  men  and  women  of  apparently  good 
education  given  over  to  this  love  for  the  poorer  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  day.  If  that  is  so  mth  them,  how  will  it  be 
with  the  rising  generation  reared  from  childhood  amid  this 
coimtless  host  of  magazines  and  short  stories.  There  are,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  several  reasons  for  good  hope ;  one  of 
which,  the  cheapness  of  standard  works,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Much  of  the  finest  literary  quality  is  now  oftered  at  a 
price  within  the  means  of  all,  and  we  believe  that  at  any  rate  in 
the  so-called  working  classes  there  is  a  great  prospect  of 
increased  culture,  and  of  increased  happiness  owing  to  this  alone. 
But  for  our  boys,  the  one  real  reason  lor  hope  seems  to  us  to  lie  in 
the  fact,  that  very  many,  parents  and  masters  alike,  are  beginning 
to  awaken  to  the  vital  imporUmce  of  this  question,  and  thought- 
fully to  realise  the  special  dangers  of  this  age.  If  such  thought- 
fulness  leads  to  a  hearty  co-operation,  as  we  believe  it  will,  we  arc 
confident  that  the  true  and  healthy  development  of  this  taste  for 
reading  will  be,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  most  eftectually 
promoted. 

W.  Douglas. 
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A    DAY    IN    A    BOY'S    LIFE    AT    A    PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. 


A  boy's  life  at  a  Preparatory  School  is  his  first  plunge  into  the 
world.  Hitherto  hislcircle  mis  been  limited  to  relatives  and 
friends.  If  his  individuality  is  not  partially  lost  amid  the  crowd, 
it  is  likely  that,  first,  his  imitative  faculty  will  lead  him  to  shape 
himself  in  accordance  with  another  than  his  own  pattern ;  and 
that,  second,  the  dread  of  the  conspicuousness  which  is  a  sure 
result  of  eccentricity  will  cause  him  to  avoid  any  tendency  he 
may  have  to  become  strondy  unlike  his  neighbour.  For  this 
reason  the  preparatory  school  should  endeavour  as  far  as  possible 
not  to  copy  the  public  school,  but  rather  to  make  the  liie  there 
a  period  of  transition.  It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  in 
many  ways  the  preparatory  schools  have  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously felt  this,  and  that  the  criticisms  directed  against  them 
on  the  plea  of  "  coddling,"  etc.,  lose  sight  of  this  important  fact. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that  on  entering  the  school  the 
boy  is  but  a  child.  It  appears  proper  to  state  this  at  the  outset, 
as  otherwise  the  reader  is  only  too  likely,  if  he  himself  is  not  a 
preparatory  schoolmaster,  to  judge  the  boy's  day  by  the  standard 
in  vogue  at  a  public  school. 

Tommy  or  Jack,  when  he  comes  to  a  Preparatory  School,  has 
to  get  up  for  breakfast  at  8.  Hitherto  in  his  nursery  he  has 
probably  been  helped  to  dress ;  here,  with  some  five  pairs  of  eyes 
watching  him,  he  must  dress,  tie  his  own  tie,  and  be  do>vTi 
promptly  with  hair  brushed  and  hands  washed. 

At  breakfast,  which  does  not  probably  differ  much  from  what 
he  is  accustomed  to  at  home,  he  has  to  restrain  his  conversation 
somewhat,  not  through  any  written  law,  but  simply  because  every- 
one is  not  specially  interested  in  him  and  his  doings.  After  break- 
fast there  is  a  run  in  the  open  air  for  a  little,  and  then  prayers, 
and  school  at  9. 

School  consists  of  a  lesson  of  about  forty-five  minutes.  Here 
he  has  ten  companions.  The  master  must  be  called  "  Sir,"  and 
the  boy  cannot  feel  quite  as  all-important  as  he  was  in  the 
schoolroom  at  home.  In  his  work  the  competition  is  probably 
the  most  novel  point  to  him.  Work  gains  or  loses  him  places, 
and  he  finds  an  added  zest  to  his  lessons.  This,  however^  is  not 
the  end-all  and  be-all  of  his  existence,  as  he  finds  as  a  rule 
nowadays  (to  which,  perhaps,  there  are  still  too  many  exceptions) 
that  he'  is  praised  not  for  the  place  he  gains  so  much  as  the 
amount  of  energy  he  shows.  Marks  in  the  Preparatory  School 
are  not  the  sole  test  of  his  merits.  He  soon  finds  he  has  to  obey 
the  master,  as  any  tricks  he  may  be  inclined  to  play  may  make 
him  the  laughing-stock  of  the  form.  At  the  same  time,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  cane,  impositions,  and  punishments  are  not  so 
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frequent  as  lie  han  bwii  led  to  believe  by  booka  of  schoolboy 
lila  The  lesson  ended,  there  h  n  short  interval  of  some  five 
minuter,  during  whicli  lie  plays  in  the  open  air,  anil  then  school 
again.  There  are  prubahly  ;jthont  fonr  lessons  in  the  nmniiug, 
with  intervals  ot  play.  These  les^nuns  are  varied,  a  lesson 
during  whicsh  he  writes  Liitiu  following  a  rivd  mve  lesson  m 
geography  or  history.  Before  dinner  he  has  gymimsiutn,  or 
perhaps  a  lesson  in  carpentry. 

Dinner  is  at  one  o'clock.  It  is  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  and, 
be^siites  a  plentifid  snpply  of  meat,  there  are  vegetables  and 
either  fruit  tarts  or  pitduing.s.  The  Lkjvs  tind  they  can  talk 
freely,  and  it  is  generally  the  most  lively  meal  of  the  (hij\  After 
dinner  the  hoy^s  all  change  their  clothoB,  and  put  on  football 
dress.  The  game  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  to  boys  as  a  ride, 
though  at  some  schools  it  is  apt  to  l>ecome  monotonous  nidet^s 
varied  by  other  amusements.  It  therefore  happens  that  mie 
afternoon  or  perhaps  two  a  week  are  devoted  to  hockey  or  drills 
or  the  carpentcT  8  shop.  The  tisual  plan  is  for  lialf  the  time  to 
}>e  given  to  the  carpenter^  half  to  the  drill  sergeant.  Drilling  is 
niiuie  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  in  a  few  schools  the  intro- 
ductitjn  of  the  rifle  or  eiirhint^  has  made  the  lioys  into  regular 
cadet  corps.  If  the  school,  as  generally  hap|>enB,  is  in  the 
comUry  or  by  the  sea,  there  are  octuisionally  walks  and  runs  to  vary 
the  annisements,  and  these  if  judiciously  managetl  are  fjften  the 
favourite  days  with  yoimg  boys.  If  snow  is  on  the  ground  the 
>\hole  school  can,  svUh  a  tew  toljoggans,  have  a  really  ilelightful 
tiniCt  and  the  wetting  they  mny  get  is  hannless,  if  n  ehange  of 
clothes  h,  lus  is  usual,  the  tixcd  rule. 

About  a  quurter  past  three  school  begins  again,  and  there  are 
frnui  two  to  three  lessons  in  the  afternoon.  In  some  schools 
there  is  a  light  afternoon  teji  about  fotu\  and  a  supper  at  U,30| 
but  more  often  tlie  supper  is  the  only  other  meal. 

In  the  afternoon  lessons  are  varied  and  divided  by  inteiTals, 
as  in  the  morning.  The  tirst  aftenu>on  lesson  lasts  from  3J5  to 
4,  followed  by  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  school 
from  about  410  to  4,55,  and  the  last  tills  the  space  betv^een  5 
and  5.45.  In  winter  the  boys  read  to  themselves,  go  into  the 
gj^mnasium,  pla^^  games,  or  talk  till  about  (130,  when  supper  cornea 

Supper  consists  of  tish,  bread,  butter,  jam,  with  eocfwi  or 
perhaps  tea.  After  snpper  the  quite  young  boys  have  no  moi-e 
work  to  do,  and  can  play  games,  or  read  or  talk  till  bedtime, 
which  is  7.45*  The  older  boys  have  from  half  an  horn:  to  an 
hour  to  prepare  their  work  for  next  day,  fmd  go  to  bed  at  8,30 
or  nine. 

Two  days  a  week  are  half-holidays,  and  on  these  afternoons 
there  is  often  a  match  arranged  with  some  other  school  Thii 
is  a  very  popular  institution  \yoth.  with  those  who  play  and  those' 
who  watcn.  On  other  half-holidays,  rambles  with  a  master,  or  a 
nui  over  the  country,  or,  if  at  the  seaside,  along  the  seashore  may 
be  arranged.  In  the  evening  of  one  of  the  half-hohdays  there  is 
often  41  n  entert^iinnient,  a  lecture  with  lantern  sliders,  or  jx^rhaps 
a  school  concert. 
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In  the  summer  term  cricket  takes  the  place  of  football.  Tliis 
term  is  generally  the  most  popular.  There  is  not  time  to  get 
tired  of  cricket  in  thirteen  weeks ;  the  term  is  hy  far  the  best  as 
regards  weather.  There  is  bathing  and  swimmmg  in  the  river, 
or  the  bath,  or  the  sea.      A  slight  rearrangement  of  time-table 

S'ves  longer  out-of-doors  amusement.  The  walks  or  rambles  on 
ilf  hoUdays  become  far  more  interesting.  You  can  lie  in  the 
heather,  catch  butterflies,  collect  the  thousand  and  one  things 
which  boj's  delight  to  collect.  Occasionally,  too,  there  may  be 
an  expedition  with  a  pic-nic  to  an  old  ruin,  or  an  island  near  the 
coast,  and  this  is  the  day  when  the  yoimg  boy  comes  out  in  all 
his  natural  fflory.  It  is  on  such  a  day  tnat  the  master  gains  a 
better  knowledge  perhaps  of  a  boy's  true  instincts  than  at  any 
other  time. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  kind  of  life  Tommy  finds  at  a 

Ereparatory  school.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  vivid  idea  of  what  he 
imself  feels  about  it  all.  Boys  live  very  much  in  the  present. 
They  are  sad  when  school  berins,  glad  when  breaking-up  day 
arrives ;  but  on  the  whole  are  nappy  from  day  to  day,  while  the 
term  lasts.  If  anything,  the  charge  against  the  best  preparatory 
schools  is  that  boys  are  too  well  looked  after  there.  It  is  difficult 
to  imaffine  that  boys  can  be  too  well  looked  after,  but  the  phrase 
probably  means  too  much  supervision.  Tliis  appears  to  the 
present  writer  to  depend  more  on  the  spirit  of  the  place 
than  the  actual  presence  or  absence  of  a  master.  In 
old  da)rs  ushers  were  often  refugees  from  other  professions, 
and  their  social  standing  was  inferior.  Their  attitude  towards 
the  boys  was  dillerent.  Nowadays,  the  presence  of  an  assistant 
master  in  a  crowd  of  boys  at  a  preparatory  school  is  often  less  of 
a  burden  to  the  boys  themselves  than  that  of  a  prefect  at  a  public 
school.  Not  that  the  master  has  less  respect  paid  him,  but  there 
is  more  love  and  less  fear,  so  that  the  boys  act  more  freely  and 
naturally.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  an  evil  far  too 
common — namely,  the  continual  supervision  by  some  master  of 
all  the  boys.  In  some  schools  even  the  dormitory  has  its  masters' 
bed  actually  in  the  room.  That  this  system  of  constant  super- 
vision is  unnecessary  and  even  harmful  seems  quite  clear  to  the 
majority  of  schoolmasters,  and  in  so  far  as  it  exists  it  is  likely  to  die 
a  natural  death.  There  still  remains,  however,  the  charge  that 
too  much  is  done  for  the  boys,  and  too  many  difficulties  are 
removed.  This  must  depend  largely  on  the  character  and  spirit 
of  the  headmaster  and  his  colleagues.  In  breaking  in  a  colt  the 
skill  of  the  teacher  doe«  not  remove  difficulties,  but  teaches  the 
animal  to  overcome  them  and  face  them  with  spirit.  In  the 
same  manner  the  skill  of  a  teacher  with  only  ten  Doys,  instead  of 
as  at  a  board  school  with  fifty  boys,  should  not  lead  him  to 
remove  the  boys'  difficulties,  out  rather  to  ^ve  them  greater 
courage  and  independence.  The  present  writer  once  asked  a 
Board  School  teacher  to  take  a  class  of  t^i  boys  in  his 
school  for  a  week.  The  report  would  have  astonished 
critics,  who  really  believed  in  this  alleged  lack  of  inde- 
pendence.     He   found    fault    with  the  writing    not    on    the 
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score  of  uutidlne&s,  but  of  indiviiluality ;  he  would  have 
prelbrred  tjroHtor  similarity  aud  one  type.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  t6uour  of  all  his  eriticisnis.  He  tfeclared  it  was  virtualljr 
impossible  in  large  classes  to  do  ho  much  to  draw  out  the  indi- 
vitfual  effort.  It  would  take  too  long  to  repnxiuce  his  remarks, 
but  thoy  tend  to  prove  that  the  etteot  of  small  classes  and 
iiidi vidua]  supervision  is  nt>t,  in  a  properly  conducted  school,  to 
cratup,  but  lo  stimulate  individuality  and  mdependence. 

In  shorty  a  bt^y  comes  to  a  Preparatory  School,  and  in  it% 
ordered^  systematic  life  finds  his  first,  lessous  in  discnpUne.  Ho 
has  to  be  pvuictual,  he  has  to  work  hanl  and  play  hard,  hut  his 
first  expDfjence  should  be,  and  generally  in,  m  cfirected  tliat  hii* 
individuality  is  not  lost  in  a  nuiehiue-UKe  routine. 

Tlie  development  of  habits  of  industry  and  punctuality  is 
Ht  Liiued  not  by  multiplicity  of  rules,  and  [mins  and  penalties  for 
breaking  them,  but  rather  by  recognising  that  different  methods 
are  suitable  for  diiierent  characters.  The  very  fact  of  the 
paucity  of  numbers  makes  it  easier  to  deal  with  the  individim! 
than  tue  mass,  and  if  the  nuister  d<>eK  not  succeed  in  develoning 
the  idiosjTicracies  of  the  boy,  the  fault  lies  either  with  hinisclf  or 
the  boy,  and  not  with  the  system  <jf  ilie  school  itself. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  Pmparatory  Schools  are 
vahiable  to  a  vary  lai-ge  extent  owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
numbers  are  small,  and  the  aim  is  to  influence  the  imit  nither 
than  the  aggregate. 

At  the  age  at  which  ho  eonies  under  the  masters  inHuenee 
a  lH»y  is  very  impressionable,  and  tho  jiim  should  be  not  merely 
to  enable  him  to  take  a  good  plnee  in  a  Pntilio  SchtK»l,  but  Uy 
implant  an  interest  m  physical  and  intellectual  development. 

This  is  generally  suecessftd  physically;  but  it  may  justly  be 
doidited  if  the  zest  in  intelleetu'al  things  is  quickened  to  a 
pro{)ortionately  successfid  extent. 

This  is  all  the  more  curious  because  there  is  no  physicjil 
examination  awaiting  him  at  any  public  school,  whilst  every  sueh 
school  has  an  intellectual  examination.  It  woulil  perhaps  \ni 
going  totj  far  to  say  that  the  whole  fault  lies  in  the  present 
S}^tem  of  examinations,  hut  it  doas  seem  as  if  much  of  the 
intellectual  food  placed  before  boys  at  this  aije  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  cannot  be  genemlly  assimilated.  To  put  it  shortly »  the 
entmnco  examinations  run  on  parallel  lines  with  the  classical 
scholarship  examinations,  differmtr  not  in  kind  l>nt  in  degree, 
For  this  only  a  small  percentage  ot  boys  are  by  nature  fitted  A 
wider  English  vooabufaiy;  a  sounder  "knowle3?e  of  history  and 
geography  should  be  insisted  on.  Not  less  Latin  perhaps,  but  no 
Greek,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few,  who  are  confessedly  Bcholars, 
In  nifxiorn  languages,  one  only,  and  in  that  a  knowledge  of 
vocabulary  rather  than  of  grammatical  analysis.  It  is 
sciircely  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  aay  more  on 
this  subject,  but  aUusion  to  it  seems  necassaryi  as  in  a 
boy's  day  at  a  Preparatorj^  School  much  of  its  reality 
and  fireahnefis  is  involved  in  the  subjects  at  which  he  works, 

F,  S.  Dealtrt, 
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"  Optimum  elige  :  suave  et  facile  iUitd  faciei  consuetudor 

School  management  is  a  wide  term ;  it  may  be  made  to  include 
every  topic  which  the  schoolmaster  as  such  is  bound  to  con- 
sid-er.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  mere 
mechanical  routine  of  hours  and  the  details  of  hygienic  neces- 
sity. If  this  paper  indulged  itself,  it  might  expatiate  over  the 
whole  ground  of  the  volume  of  which  it  is  to  form  a  modest  part, 
whereas  if  it  confined  itself  to  bare  automatic  details  it  would 
probably  touch  upon  the  exact  subject  of  another  paper,  and 
would  miss  the  very  important  material  which  it  should 
endeavour  to  expand.  The  difficulty  of  limits  becomes  clearer 
when  we  reflect  tnat  in  the  case  of  every  institution  the  question 
of  apparatus  is  from  one  point  of  view  a  spiritual  question,  and 
that  this  is  most  peculiarly  the  truth  where  you  are  dealing  with 
the  education  of  tne  very  young.  There  questions  of  dress,  of 
meals,  of  hours  of  recreation  and  of  study — questions  at  first 
sight  of  mere  mechanical  detail — become  of  deeper  moment 
because  of  the  immature,  crowing  state  of  the  suoiect.  It  is 
always,  for  example,  difficult  to  separate  the  brain  and  the 
stomach,  but  never  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  young 
boys. 

while  recognising,  then,  this  vagueness  of  subject,  and  the 
indefinite,  almost  imperceptible  manner  wherein  that  with 
which  we  are  more  exactly  concerned  shades  oflF  into  a  neigh- 
bouring province,  I  intend  in  this  essay  to  confine  myself  more 
definitely  to  the  side  of  school  management,  which  is  less 
directly  educational  of  mind  and  more  intimately  concerned 
with  personal  character.  I  shall  lay  stress  on  the  scope  we  may 
allow  to  the  individual  influence  of  older  over  younger  boys, 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  masters  may  and  must  distinctly 
interest  themselves  in  their  charges,  upon  the  limits  of  restraint 
and  of  libertv  out  of  school. 

In  a  less  d.egree  we  shall  be  concerned  to  discuss  the  more 
obviously  material  questions  of  exeats^  of  food,  and  of  j>och€t' 
TnoTiey,  as  reacting  upon  the  routine  and  discipline  of  school- 
life,  and  affecting  the  development  of  mind  and  will,  which  is 
our  chiefest  concern.  I  shall  illustrate  these  topics  by  reference  to 
existing  practice,  and  where  I  disagree  shall  emphasise  the 
points  of  difference,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  show 
why  methods  adopted  by  some  authorities  seem  to  me  either 
unnecessary  or  distinctly  mistaken. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  relation  of  boys  to  one  another,  and 
of  masters  to  boys. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  anyone  who  has  concerned  himself 
with  this  kind  of  education  tlian  that  a  Preparatory  School 
pannot  be  treated  merely  as  a  miniature  Public  School 


The  Public  School,  seen  from  inside,  may  itself  suggest  flouhtH 
whoihor  its  bovH  aro  sutiiciontly  uiitler  the  ken  of  ilio  masters, 
whether  the  htjerty  of  the  seniors  is  not  mischievously  akin  to 
Hcence.  But,  however  that  inay  be  (and  let  me  not  for  one 
moment  be  supposed  to  fiivoiir  anything  approaching  a  system 
^f  surveillance),  it  is  iiiipossilDle  to  treat  boy^,  say,  of  thirteen, 
who  are  relatively  big,  as  rt^tflly  big^  to  thrust  a  weight  of 
responsibility  upon  them,  and  to  expect  them  to  be  equal  to  iL 
In  other  words,  though  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  stimulate  the 
moral  courage  and  sensK*  of  responsibility  of  the  older  boys,  it 
will  lead  to  grnye  niisfortune  ii  we  trust  them  too  far  or  too 
freeljL 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  masters  and  boys,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  attention  and  vigilance  bestowed  upon  small  Wys 
is  not  Ity  any  means  due  to  their  bad  intentions,  but  in  a  great 
uieasure  to  their  want  of  power  and  initiative.  Just  iVA  in 
school  the  smaller  boys  crmnot  get  on  if  left  to  themselves;  so  in 
houi-s  of  recreation  and  aumsinncnt  tliey  arc  unable,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  to  keep  themselves  going.  There  may,  it  is  true, 
bu  individual  exceptions,  but  on  the  wdiole  the  small  boy  is 
rosourceless,  except  in  directions  in  which  it  is  belter  that  he 
should  not  be  left  to  develop  his  resources. 

Jn  tine,  jmternal  interference  in  many  directions- — grand- 
mc»therly  care  if  you  ^\nll — is  absolut-ely  essential  for  small  Imys. 
This  kiiid  of  control  and  supervision— the  wortl  is  disagreeable 
and  inapplieahle — may  be  disguised  in  a  great  measure  and  is 
better  if  not  emphasised ;  but,  on  the  wiiole,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently  asserted  that  boys  of  this  age  do  not  regard  themselves 
iis  surfer ing  from  supervision  and  restraint ;  they  are  happier 
and  freeer  if  looked  alter  and  directed ;  in  fact  (^nted  a  wise 
choice  of  mastem  and  matron,  and  an  ori^nal  wise  father  and 
mother)  they  are,  like  the  ordinary  British  citizen,  tmread  in 
Auberon  Herl>ert  and  Herbert  Spencer ,  quite  blissfully  unaware 
of  the  degree  to  which  they  have  been  spoiled  of  their  *'  natural  *' 
liberty  Upon  this  px>int  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
expert  opinion  is  absolutely  unanimous.  In  most  schools  of  the 
kind  we  are  discussing  the  masters  have  been  chosen  largely  for 
their  power  of  undersbinding  boys  and  for  their  sjTnpathy  with 
them,  and  accordingly  they  are  able  and  anxious  to  lay 
aside  the  master  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  become 
the  comrade.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The  master 
is  not  a  kind  of  intimate  **  chum ''  of  the  bov*s,  nor  a  more 
intelligent  "  ragster/'  What  I  mean  is  that  the  boys  are  con- 
stantly rather  in  the  society  of  their  masters  than  imder 
suiservision,  accusiomed  to  look  upon  them  not  as  eyer-vigilant 
policemen  or  t^Tants,  so  much  as  spn pathetic  eiiides  and  just 
friends.  This  Is  a  matter  upon  which  more  need  not  be  said  in 
theory,  though  it  be  all  important  in  practice. 

Tu  resume,  it  seems  wise  that  masters  should  be  nearly 
always  among  the  Iwys,  espec*ially  among  the  small  ones,  not  so 
mucn  to  super\Tse  as  to  be  ready  to  help  them  in  a  hundred 
ways.     If  we  rvllow  a  sHght  latitude  for  circumstances^  existing 
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practice  seems  to  be  without  exception  somewhat  as  follows : — 
Masters  are  always  in  the  room  at  work  and  at  meals,  and  one 
(by  turns)  is  reieidy  at  hand  at  all  times  of  indoor  leisure. 
Especially  is  he  on  the  spot  in  lavatories  when  changing  is  going 
on,  to  prevent  dawdling  and  to  check  that  weakness  of  the  flesh 
which  water  almost  alwa}'^  provokes. 

So,  in  the  dormitories,  a  responsible  master,  or  the  matron,  is 
near  at  hand,  and  the  boys  are  accustomed  to  expect — not  neces- 
sarily Avith  any  guilty  dread — the  entry  of  the  master  or  the 
matron,  or  the  master's  wife.  In  some  schools  assistant  masters 
sleep  in  the  larger  dormitories  or  sets  of  cubicles,  but  in  the 
majority  the  donnitories  are  kept  by  older  boys  only,  while  in 
some  schools  the  headmaster  reserves  the  superintendence  by 
night  entirely  to  himself  or  to  responsible  women. 

At  games  the  custom  is  for  masters  to  play  with  the  boys,  or  to 
be  present  to  instruct  them — at  any  rate,  to  be  on  the  norizon. 
Finally,  during  outdoor  recreation,  it  is  essential  to  exercise  a 
proper  amoimt  of  watchfulness  agamst  persecution  (of  which 
more  presently),  and  various  forms  of  carelessness,  such  tis  lying 
on  wet  grass,  exposing  the  head  to  a  mid-day  sun,  et  hoc  genus 
onme.     Before  we  leave  this  question  of  masters*  relation  with 
boys,    I  should    like    to    advert    shortly     to     a    point    upon 
which    there    is    a     considerable    ditterence    of    opinion.       1 
refer  to  the  question  of  smoking  in  the  presence  of  the  boys. 
Headmasters  are  agreed,  mth  few  exceptions,  that  it  is  best 
in  Preparatory  Schools  to  dispense  with  the  formality  of  the 
academic  cap  and  go^vn.     It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  and  cum- 
brous.    Yet  a  large  majority  forbid  or  discountenance  smoking 
by  assistant  masters    in  the  boys*  presence.     I  confess  that  my 
sympathies  go  wholly  with   the  minority.      This  strictness  of 
custom  seems  to  me  to  be  foolish,  illogical,  and  irksome.    Boys 
whose  fitthers,  almost  one  and  all,  smoke,  do  not  connect  the 
practice  in  any  way  with  self-indulgence,  but  regard  it  as  an 
adjunct  of  age  and  the  glorious  state  called  "  grown  up."   Anyone 
who  has  enquired  into  the  subject  will  know  the  extraordinary 
ideas  small    boys   entertain    of   their  preceptors*  ages.    They 
probably  regard  them — even  the  youngest — as  old  enough  to  be 
their  fathers,  if  not  their  grandfathers,  and  they  judge  their 
actions  accordingly.     It  cannot  then,  we  hold,  be  in  the  boys* 
interest  that  the  nabit  is  hidden  from  them.     They  regard  it  as 
an  inseparable  accident  of  maturity,  and  it  is  good  for  them 
to  realise   that   their   masters    have    a    privilege   which   they 
have    not.      Unless,    then,    it    be    in    tne     interests    of   the 
masters*  own  asceticism,  I  think  very  strongly  that  they  should 
be  allowed   perfect  liberty  in  the  matter.    I  ventiu-e  to  think 
that  the  feeling  against  smoking  is  one  of  fashion  and  ill-con- 
sidered prejudice.     There  is  indeed  a  time  for  all  things,  and  it 
goes  without  sajnng  that  every  headmaster  should  be  able  to 
choose  his  men  better  than  to  get  hold  of  the  dreaded  "  short 
black  pipe  man,'*  who  does  nothing  but  abandon  his  duty  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  smoke  and  a  lounge. 

The  consideration    of    the  connection  of  mast^er   and    boy 
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naturally  brings  us  to  the  question  of  punishment.  Here,  again 
WB  must  remind  ourselves  that  we  arc  dealing  with  a  special 
materiah  We  do  not  legislate  either  for  the  mature  man  or  for 
the  incorrigible  offender.  The  establii^hed  practice  seems  t4>  he 
based  wisely  on  a  desire  to  avoid  punishment,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  all  minor  oftencas,  tn  make  it,  when  resorted  to,  certain  and 
eftective,  but  not  chafing  or  injurious  to  hejilth  (and  calligraphy), 
and  in  graver  offences  to  use  corporal  punishment,  lirmly  and 
swiftly  Two  points  in  particular  call  for  notice.  One,  that 
in  my  opinion  some  oflenders  undoubtedly  need  and  certainly 
profit  by  corporal  punishment  Let  me  not  mince  wonls  on  this 
topic,  I'o  the  buWy,  to  the  beastly,  to  the  habitual  idler,  nothing 
brmgs  home  his  offence  so  quickly  and  so  efteetively  as  the  wisely- 
determined  rod.  Opinions  differ  no  doubt  on  this  point,  and 
discretion  is  occasionally  abused,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  value  of 
such  chastisement  is  acknowledged  by  most  men,  and  is  by  me 
taken  us  an  axiom.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  needful 
to  use  the  rod  seem  to  me  to  be  perBistent  idleness,  fv>^i^t-M>  if  j?*  atitf 
dd ibftvie  lying,  im\ecer\ey,imd  buUving.  It  may  seem  at  timt 
sight  that  the  bist  does  not  call  for  notice  in  n  Prepamt^jry 
sSiool,  but  oven  a  short  experience  wnll  convince  that  little  lx>yH 
of  from  nine  to  ten  years  of  age  are  much  ]>rnne  to  (persecute  and 
annoy  theii*  fellows,  and  it  is  with  such  that  the  ttrfpimfntiim 
f((l  bttcitlum  proves  especially  convincing 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  would  particularly  draw  atten- 
tion is  that  common  one  of  l>ing  from  teiTor.  Nothing,  in  my 
opmion,  could  be  more  wicked,  nothing  so  ill-calculated,  as  to 
punish  for  this  prevalent  offence.  The  cure  will  come,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  with  time  and  reason,  but  the  trick  cannot  he  eradjcatetl 
by  chastisement  which  only  avails  to  increase  the  cliild's  fear.  It 
is  the  practice  of  some  mastei's  to  endeavour  after  a  scheme  by 
which  the  punishment  *'  fits  '*  the  crime.  Boys,  for  example,  who 
are  noi.^y  over  theii'  food,  are  made  to  sit  quiet  and  alone,  or  to 
stand  upon  forma.  This  kind  of  punishment  is  said  to  he  effective ; 
hut,  let  alone  its  impmcticabihty  for  most  offences,  it  seems  to 
lue  rather  calculatetl  to  irritate  than  to  correct,  and  in  any  ease 
likely  to  rcjict  imfavourably  on  the  oftender*s  physiological  sub- 
st.mtum,  which  is,  after  all,  in  nmny  cases  to  blame  for  these 
eccentricities.  Punishments  which  tend  to  confine  boys  withm 
walls,  to  curtail  their  instinct  for  expansion,  to  tire  their  brain, 
or  to  cramp  their  handwriting,  are  to  bo  deprecated.  Fines 
(except  to  replace  injured  lilirary  books  or  to  pay  for  wantfm 
damage),  are  a  grievous  mistake,  as  well  as  olt\ioiisly  iinet|i]nh 
Many  schools  use  them  for  small  offences,  such  as  untithness, 
trespass  upon  grass,  re<lemi>tion  of  imjwundcd  books,  etc.  etc.,  but 
to  ma  it  seems  undesirabfe  to  mulct  boys  in  money,  even  for 
these  trivialities.  It  cannot  be  equal  it  is  irritating,  and 
if  I  may  say  so,  unnatural. 

Where  punishment  is  necessary^  the  practice  of  most  fechoob 
seems  to  favour  the  setting  of  a  small  amount  of  rounddnind 
copy  to  be  done  well  and  in  a  lirniteil  time,  rather  than  a  large 
quantity  to  be  incontinently  scribbled :  the  imi>osition  of  a  short 
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iyjf^t$gl^oi " repi"  or  Latin  vocabulary:  the  curtailment  of  small 
^^S^Sfes,  Rucn  as  use  of  the  library :  or  the  infliction  of  some 
out'door  U\sk,  sucli  as  diill  or  rollinpf,  Such  out-door  pyiiish- 
menta  are  not  alwaj's  siii table,  but  whete  they  an^  it  if^  preferable 
to  use  them  in  tfie  interests  of  himlth,  I'heir  danger  lies  iu 
excess  of  quantity,  which  would  exJiaust  and  perhaps  injure  the 
hoys  physique.  In  the  matter  of  drill,  there  is  considerable 
weight  in  the  objection  which  has  been  lurged  to  the  association 
of  punishment  with  a  corporate  act  which  is  both  an  expreafiion 
of  and  HtluuihiH  to  unity  and  unanimity.  PnnishTuent,  then,  is 
t-o  be  unusual,  prompt,  and  not  injurious  to  liealtb  and  spirit. 
This  is  our  ideal.  But  if  punishments  of  an  irritating  dame- 
school  order  are  to  be  avoided,  surely  any  system  of  rewards  for 
t^ooil  conduct  is  to  be  emphatically  condemned.  I  believe  it 
Ui  \m  a  grave  mist^ike  to  let  boys  think  of  good  behaviour  tvs 
something  unique  and  landame,  a  thing  to  bo  concretely 
rewaixletl,  and  1  most  heartily  detest  the  association  of  merit 
and  duty  at  this  early  aga  Boy«  ai'o,  perhaps,  keener  than 
anyone  upon  sincerity,  and  in  then*  hearts— at  least,  the  best  of 
them — ^acorn  the  notion  of  doing  good  with  a  view  lo  uiaterial 
g^iin.  Even  the  stern  old  method  of  an  ever-present  Ht^netion  is 
surely  to  be  prefi>rred  to  the  novel  system  of  the  niorAl  law 
sweetened  by  the  sut^ar-plum. 

In  the  matter  of  liberty  there  in  an  obvir^us  line  to  l>e  drawn 
fielween  eoimtry  and  suburban  schools.  Most  schools  away 
fi-oni  towns  have  large  grounds  or  a  neighboiuhood  where  a 
certain  range  of  liberty  is^  possible  :  in  towns  and  their  environs 
it  is  plainfy  necessary  to  mstitute  bounds  and  to  exclude  the 
temptations  of  shops  and  slums.  With  the  necessary  restric- 
tions the  principle  most  men  follow  is  to  allow  an  mcreasing 
degree  of  liberty  to  walk  in  free  groups  as  boys  grow  older,  more 
eansible,  resourceful,  and  trustworthy.  In  the  case  of  younger 
boys  the  chief  objection  to  the  indfulgence  is  in  the  [lerilous 
tendency  to  sit  or  lie  on  wet  grass,  or  to  cHmb  impossible 
itrees  and  walls.  At  school,  too,  clangers  attach  themselves  to 
reedoni,  which  at  home,  where  u  boy  8  *'  people  **  are  known» 
hardly  exist  This  is  especially  true  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities  where  tramps  and  other  low  characters  abound.  A 
practical  difficulty  which  restricts  liberty  is  also  the  fact  that  the 
lay  is  cut  up  into  hours  for  school,  game^,  carpentering,  music, 
'and  so  forth,  until  very  little  time  can  be  foimd  for  roaming 
aHeli  The  practice  of  most  schtiolmasters  seems  to  He  in  the 
direction  of  a  gcnerons  anioimt  of  liberty,  cin*tailed  necessarily 
by  the  above-mentioned  conditions. 

♦  In  the  school  grounds  masters  are  alw^ays  **  about;'  though 

not  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  to  the  hoys  that  they  are  in  any 

tflenBe  being  "  watched/*    The  seniors  are  allowed  to  walk  out  in 

'groups,  if  they  ask  leave,  at  any  time  when  it  does  not  interfere 

with  games*  and  even  smaller  ooys  at  times  enjoy  this  privilege, 

l^iiecording  to  their  character. 

As   to   the   undesirableness  of   ■'  exeats,"  opinion   is    almost 
iin&mmons.     Alany  miiste£*s  do  not  allow  them,  or  at  most  do  so 
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grndgmgly  tmdor  pressure  of  the  fond  paretit,  who  here*  as  m 
other  connections,  is  the  real  fount  of  ditfictilty.  There  is 
poj^ihly  thii*  in  favour  of  exeat-s,  that  a  long  term  tends  to  take 
the  heart  out  of  ver}'  little  I  toys,  while  in  some  eases  they  may 
serve  to  keep  alivo  a  wholeKnine  home  influeiice,  hut  hi  general 
they  are  likely  to  unsettle  the  mind  and  disorganise  the  stomaeh. 
Further,  su<'U  absentees  ai^e,  of  neecKsity,  expo?*eft  to  the  risk  of 
nontaet  with  epidemic  germs.  17pon  most  grounds,  th(^n,  espc*- 
t^ially  if  a  sr-hoo]  is  in  tJie  country,  i^xe^it^s  are  to  he  discoiinte- 
naiieed. 

We  have  ah*eiidv  allud(j<l  to  duiigei's  cauaed  by  tlie  iiei^j^libour- 
lKH>fl  oi  shoj>s.  Ihi^  brings  us  baek  to  ii  jWnt  of  sonie  intere?^t 
- — the  great  matter  of  coinmissiiriat 

The  aetual  dnily  mails  nre  i^eally  a  miostion  of  hygiene,  and 
in  this  gubjiM't  nnthoritios  likn  T*r.  ("leTuent  Dukes  uujst  give 
the  Hnal  w^rd.  It  may  be  wulb  Iiovvever,  to  ui  en  lion  what  seems 
to  lie  the  usual  course.  The  bulk  of  Hi-bools  evidently  beheve 
in  a  liberal  mpm^  with  a  eonsiderable  quantitv  of  ment.  Here 
and  th«?re  a  reiictionary  expresses  his  sentiment  against  the 
modem  tendency  to  excess,  but  on  the  whole  we  lean  to  more 
variety  and  abundance  than  our  Hpiirtan  forefathers. 

The  a^'erage  may  he  taken  to  bo  three  square  raeals,  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  tea,  supplemented  hy  some  kin<l  ^*f  liglit 
refreshment  (fi)  before  early  school ;  (b)  between  lirealdlist  and 
dinner;  (c)  either  about  4.15  or  just  bcfort^  going  to  bed.  In 
the  case  of  the  abnomial  boy  the  mother  tjr  the  physician  m\mt 
decide. 

A  much  more  difficult  point  in  school  management  is  that 
which  comes  under  the  general  and  suggestive  title  *'  ^uh/' 
Here  the  nnruiimity  of  opini<m  is  against  the  hamper,  and  in  the 
(hrection  of  the  limited  tiick  shop.  There  is  a  struggle  Uy  get 
parents  to  follow  express  advice  in  this  matter,  but  many  masters 
avoid  the  problem  of  the  rich  lK:jy*s  hamper  h\  throwing  its 
contents  intAi  the  common  stock,  and  di\'iding  it  amongsr  the 
boy's  tiible  companions,  after  confiscatitm  of  tlio  more  infernal 
compounds.  A  rich  snob  may  do  a  deal  of  harm  by  his  grand 
hamper  and  his  abundant  pocket-money.  On  the  other  hand 
absolute  prohibition  of  '*grub  "  seems  tmwise.  We  quite  believe 
in  letting  boys  ^et  sweets  and  *'  tuck  "  somehow.  There  is  a 
cmving  for  it  which  makes  us  fee!  that  it  is  a  part  of  Nature  s 
mysterious  design.  '*  Nntvni  non  nmi pf^renrio  viurlttir.*'  And 
therefore  it  is  nest  to  organise  and  restrict,  not  to  forbid,  the 
instinct.  My  own  plan  is  to  have  a  sale  of  grub  twice  a  week  by 
the  matron,  m  the  house.  The  modest  sum  of  twoneneo  or  less 
may  then  he  disbui'^ed,  and  one  can  bo  sure  that  wholesf*me^o(Mls 
are  providetl  The  profits  J  f  any  there  Ix*,  niiiy  go  to  some  insti- 
tutions-say the  School  Library. 

With  regartl  to  pocket-money,  it  is  wise  and  necessary  to 
strongly  discountenance  a  boy's  return  with  a  large  sum.  *  At 
the  same  time  it  exposes  a  fellow  to  tcTuptJition  to  h©  wholly 
deprived  of  ways  and  means.  It  is  a  goo<l  thing  tf>  have  a  bfink 
where  boys  make  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  rerrn     Tlirc*epenc^e 
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a  week  may  be  added  to  the  individuars  balance.  Boys  who 
draw  out  more  than  a  small  sum  should  be  asked  how  they 
intend  to  spend  it ;  but  naturally  less  questioning  on  this  head 
is  put  to  the  senior  and  more  responsible  boys.  Borrowing  and 
lending  money  are  strictly  forbidden;  but  the  question  of 
buying,  selling,  and  "  swopping  "  is  most  difficult.  The  tendency 
Ls  to  forbid  it  altogether,  except  through  a  responsible  medium. 
It  is  obviously  a  matter,  which  lends  itself  with  ease  to  grave 
abuse.  A  possible  and,  in  my  opinion,  safe  solution  is  to  sanc- 
tion the  practice  under  the  express  condition  that  the  tmffic 
shall  be  done  solely  through  the  headmaster,  or  through  some 
one  responsible  assistant  master;  and  a  breach  of  this  rule 
should  DO  imderstcod  to  merit  condign  and  possibly  corporal 
chastisement. 

It  is  in  matters  of  the  kind  last  dealt  with  that  one  may  find 
valuable  help  in  the  support  of  the  elder  boys.  If  they  have 
learnt  to  count  over-reacning  in  such  matters  underhand,  mean, 
and  imgentlemanly,  ani^at  the  same  time  know  that  they  are 
relied  upon  to  set  their  faces  against  any  secret  commerce,  much 
of  one's  difficulty  is  removed. 

Upon  this  serious  question  of  the  responsibiUty  of  the  older 
bovs,  I  am  aware  that  masters  do  not  wholly  agree,  whilst  in 
scnools  there  is  considerable  difference  of  practice.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  small  boys  as  if  they  were  in  every  respect  mature  beings, 
so  that  any  measure  of  success  which  a  monitorial  or  prefect 
system  may  have  depends  upon  a  thorough  realisation  of  the 
peculiar  conditions,  and  a  careful  application  and  adaptation  to 
them.  The  interest  of  this  point  justifies  a  somewhat  lengthy 
discussion,  and  will  appropriately  bring  the  subject  of  school 
management  to  an  end.  Personally,  I  agree  with  the 
many  schoolmasters  who  believe  that  even  among  little 
boys  from  8-14  years  of  age,  it  is  desirable  and  possible 
to  enlist  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  the  seniors  and  those  who, 
from  skill  in  games  or  unioue  character,  are  naturally  prominent. 
This  has  to  be  done  by  finding  little  privileges,  ana  imposing 
little  responsibilities,  m  the  way,  for  instance,  of  checking 
nascent  irregularities,  acting  as  your  spokesmen  now  and  again 
on  minor  occasions  when  you  wish  to  make  matters  known  to 
the  school,  but  yet  perhaps  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  call 
them  all  together  specially.  My  own  method  is  to  put  a  certain 
number  of  boys  in  tne  two  highest  forms — and  especially  one  boy 
who  is  known  as  captain  of  the  school  (often,  but  not  necessarily, 
the  head  boy  in  the  top  form) — on  a  rather  higher  footing  than 
their  fellows.  With  tnem  may  be  incorporated  two  or  three 
others  lower  in  the  school,  wno  from  atnletic  skill  or  special 
soundness  of  character  are  seen  to  have  attained  a  j)osition  of 
influence.  These  are  chosen  to  be  Ciiptains  of  dormitories,  and 
to  some  extent  organisers  of  games :  they  are  allowed  at  times 
to  use  bi(^ycles,  to  go  walks  in  the  country  side,  and  are  taken 
before  others  to  see  cricket  matches,  regattas,  &c.,  &c. 

They  arc  reminded  now  and  again  of  their  position  as  one  of 
4333  '         2  C  2 
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responsibility — and  as  a  rule  they  show  themselves  equal  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  that 
all  this  must  be  done  with  grave  care  and  caution.  The  evils  to 
which  an  official  class  is  prone  arc  not,  alas !  wholly  absent  from 
English  Preparatory  School  life.  Little  boys  are  liable  to  become 
tyrants,  to  abuse  their  small  measure  of  authority,  and  even  to 
throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  "  wrong  and  robbery."  It  is 
one  of  the  most  disappointing  things  in  the  life  of  a  school- 
master to  find  that  tne  upper  boys,  in  whom  he  has  put 
most  trust,  have  proved  tliemselves  incapable  or  unworthy.  I3ut 
here,  as  in  worlds  outside  our  scope  it  is  the  men  who  make  or 
mar  the  institutions,  nut  the  institutions  the  men.  There  will  be 
failures,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  any  system  ha.s 
immunity  from  them.  On  the  whole — ^and  with  due  caro 
— the  pra(*.tice  has,  in  my  experience,  worked  well,  and 
upper  boys  at  this  age  have  shown  themselves  (due  allowance 
being,  of  course,  made  for  the  difterence  in  their  respective  ages 
and  responsibilities)  fully  the  ecjuals  of  prefects  at  Public- 
Schools.  Granting  the  possibility  of  working  some  such 
system,  its  beneficial  results  are  obvious.  You  nave  on  your 
side  the  embodiers  of  the  best  part  of  the  tradition  of  your 
school.  You  have  what  may  bo  the  most  dangerous  section 
of  your  community  definitely  committed  to  the  right  The 
gain  to  administrative  ease  is  gre;it,  but  one  may  say,  without 
exaggeration  or  false  enthusiasm,  the  gain  to  ^morale  is  infinite. 

J.  H.  Wilkinson. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  followiug  Appendix  rtuinmarising  the  replies  sent  to  the  queries  has 
i)een  prepared  by  Mr.  A.J.  0.  Dowding. 

1.  Do  you  awlgii  any  powers^  responsibilitksy  jmvUeffeSj  to  the  Head  of 
the  School  07*  to  any  other  members  ? 

."iS  Yes, 

18  Only  in  dormitories. 

41  None,  or  practically  none. 

In  the  above  classification  no  account  has  been  taken  of  any  mention  of 
powers,  such  as  a  boy  holds  when  captaining  his  side,  or  of  responsibilities, 
such  as  the  custodianship  of  a  school  library,  to  which  no  one  would  take 
exception.  The  endeavour  has  been  to  ascertain  how  far  the  principle  of 
investing  little  boys  with  authority  over  their  fellows  in  their  eveiy-day 
life  is  carried  out  m  actual  practice. 

The  principle  is  recognised  in  fifty-eight  schools.  Power  is  officially 
delegated  to  the  captain  of  the  school  (not  necessarily  the  head  boy),  or,  as 
is  very  much  more  usual,  to  a  set  of  leading  boys,  who  are  genei*ally  called 
monitors  or  prefects.  The  extent  of  the  power  thus  delegated  varies 
greatly  in  the  several  schcx^ls.  In  many  cases  it  Is  evidently  (^uite  trifling  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in  some  instances  these  little  officials  are 
authorised  to  chastise,  fine,  or  report  offenders,  and  in  one  case  they  are 
described  as  "corresponding  to  Public  School  prefects  with  modified 
lK)wer." 

Many  of  the  Headmasters  who  object  to  the  principle  expressly  state 
that  they  encourage  their  leading  boys  to  maintain  a  good  tone  and  to  set 
a  good  example  themselves.  As  one  of  them  puts  it,  "  The  principle  of 
■tioolesae  ohluje  is  impressed  on  the  highest  boys,  but  we  have  no  monitorial 
system." 

The  conditions  of  dormitory  life  are  exceptional.  Necessitus  non  ha  bet 
leges  may  perhaps  be  fairly  pleiided  by  those  who,  objecting  to  this  principle 
in  geneml,  yet  admit  it  here. 

The  limited  space  at  the  command  of  the  contributors  has  of  course 
precluded  any  exhaustive  treatment  of  tlris  interesting  subject.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  put  the  case  as  I  ima^pne  tnat  it  appears  to 
those  who  disapprove  of  the  monitorial  system  ;  but  it  must  be  unaerstood 
that  I  am  far  exceeding  any  authority  that  can  l>e  derived  from  their 
remarks. 

"  We  all  a4lmire  the  boy  who  uses  his  influence  on  the  right  side  generally 
and  his  fists  in  emergencies  ;  it  is  the  most  important  jmrt  of  our  business 
to  create  such  a  character.  To  invest  him,  however,  with  official  power  and 
title  is  to  lessen  the  efficacy  of  his  action,  which  is  greatest  when  it  is  most 
sjiontaneous. 

'*  Moreover,  there  is  something  su^estive  of  priggishness  in  the  title  of 
monitor,  something  unnatural  in  this  very  young  censor  of  morals.  We 
have  to  look  on  to  the  time  when  he  will  leave  the  society  of  fellow 
monitors  for  that  of  fellow  fags,  and  will  regard  school-life  from  an  altered 
standpoint.  We  must  reckon  with  the  probability  of  a  consequent  reaction, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  natural  poacher,  who,  having  temporarily  ana 
immaturely  worn  the  velveteens,  may  revert  to  his  ori^jinal  leanings. 

**  No  consideration  of  benefit  to  the  community  justifies  us  in  sacrificing 
the  individual ;    yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the    community  do    really 
benefit.    Little  boys  seldom  possess  sufficient  moral  courage  to  act  as  they 
ought  to  do  in  the  face  of  opposition  ;  it  is  unwise  to  repose  in  them 
trust  any  breach  of  which  must  oe  most  unedifying. 

"  Lastly,  equipped  as  w^e  are  with  a  full  complement  of  officers,  men  whose 
spooial  merit  it  is  that  they  live  and  move  among  the  boys  on  a  footing^of 
intimate  friendship,  what  need  have  we  of  these  little  lieutenants  I " 
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The  privileges  whicli  are  mentioned  as  the  rewards  of  monitors,  etc., 
take  the  forms  of  (<«)  exemption  from  supervision,  more  particularly  in 
their  country  walks ;  (6)  the  free  run  of  the  library  or  extra  sitting-room  ; 
(f)  extra  pocket  money ;  (d)  a  prior  claim  when  some  treat,  such  as  attend- 
ing a  big  cricket  match,  is  oijen  to  a  limited  number. 

2.   What  fanns  of  punishment  do  you  adopt  ? 

Apart  from  corporal  punishment,  detention,  and  tines,  which  form  the 
subjects  of  sepai*ate  Questions,  the  following  are  mentioned,  and  they  are 
placed  in  order  according  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  named. 

i.  Penal  drill. 

ii.  Forfeiture  of  treats  or  exceptional  half- holidays.    This  is  usually 
dei)endent  on  a  system  of  conduct  marks  •  in  a  few  cases  the 
sins  of  individuals  are  visited  upon  the  multitude,  in  order  that 
"  all  may  work  together  on  the  side  of  order." 
iii.  Deprivation  of  luxuries, 
iv.  RollinK  the  cricket-ground. 
V.  Something  to  suit  the  crime. 

Do  you  resort  to  corporal  punishnient^  and,  if  so,  for  what  kind  of 

({fences  ? 

119  Ye.s. 
5-  No. 

Of  thase  who  resort  to  corix)ral  i>unishment  there  is  only  one  who  advo- 
cates a  wide  use  of  it.*  Several  state  that  it  is  administered  by  the  head- 
master alone ;  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn  whether  its  use  is 
ever  delegated.     Four  ap[)rove  of  the  birch  but  object  to  the  cane. 

The  general  drift  of  the  answers  im[)lies  that  corporal  punishment  is  used 
very  sparingly,  and  is  reserved  for  very  serious  offences  :  the  latter  I  have 
categoried  according  to  the  number  of  times  they  are  named  : — 

Persistent  idleness 69 

Lying 40 

Grave  moral  offences 36 

Insubordination 35 

Cheating  or  stealing 14 

Bullying     -------  14 

Ungentlemanly  conduct     -        -       -        -  10 

Breaches  of  dormitory  rules       -        -        -  8 

Wilful  mischief 1 

One  uses  it  "  chiefly  for  the  first  small  wilful  disobedience,"  and  three 
are  of  opinion  that  it  should  never  be  used  for  grave  moral  offences. 

Do  you  impose  any  limits  on  "  keeping  in  "  1 

112  Yes. 
4  No. 

The  methods  by  which  detention  is  limited  are  as  follows  : — 
{a)  Forbidding  it  during  the  hours  of  organised  games. 
{b)  Api)ointing  for  it  certain  fixed  hours  during  the  week,  and  excluding 

all  others, 
(c)  Imposing  a  maximum  limit — say  half  an  hour  a  day. 


*  "Ha  boy  can  be  kept  in  without  injury  it  shows  that  boys  who  do  not  get 
detention  are  not  worketf  so  long  as  they  jirotitably  might  be.  On  the  contrary 
supnosition— i.r.,  that  hours  are  already  fully  long,  detention  must  mean  poor 
work  and  further  detention.  Chiefly  on  these  gronnds  I  conclude  that  the 
shortest  punishment  is  the  best,  and  it  should  generally  take  the  form  of  mild 
f>ersonal  cha<^ti8enient.  Punishments  more  trifling  in  form  are  lightly  given, 
and  tend  to  cause  a  regime  of  frequent  punishmenUi,  especially  at  the  hands  of 
junior  masters.  To  meet  the  case  of  super  ffensitivo  boys,  there  is  an  optioA  of 
•letention  except  in  the  rare  cases  of  senous  offences." 
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{d)  Kequiriug  the  master  personally  to  superintend  the  execution  of 

all  impositions  which  he  may  set.    (This  simple  method  will  be 

found  efficacious  in  all  except  acute  cases  of  excessive  zeal  on  the 

part  of  junior  masters.) 

One   headmaster    manages    to    substitute    voluntary    for    compulsory 

detention.* 

Do  you  set  "  lin€s  "  ? 

22  Yea. 
99  No. 

In  the  interests  of  caligraphy  "copies"  have  become  more  usual  than 
"  lines."  Kei)etition  lessons  are  another  common  substitute :  they  are 
irksome  to  the  master  who  has  to  exact  them,  which  may  be  a  gain,  but 
they  are  very  (-.xhausting  to  certain  boys.  A  few  headmasters  recommend 
arithmetic  sums  instead. 

Do  ifou  use  fines  ? 

86  Yes. 
36  No. 

In  a  dozen  of  the  former  cases  the  word  "  line  **  may  be  hardly  appro- 
l)riatej  the  penalty  being  limited  to  repai-ation  for  wilful  damage.  The 
majority,  howqver,  impose  regularly  fixed  fines,  mainly  for  th3  damage 
or  loss  of  booksj  and  for  untidiness.  Some  use  a  wider  fine-tariff  providing 
for  unpunctuality  and  other  faults  :  thus,  in  one  instance,  we  find  that 
"  dirty  hands "  are  assessed  at  one  half-i)enny,  while  "  skirmishing  in 
class-rooms,"  or  "  going  on  the  gi*ass,"  costs  sixi)cnce.  In  another  case  the 
tariff  principle  is  still  further  developed. t 

Unfortunately  it  is  imiK)ssible  to  entirely  dispense  with  punishments, 
but  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  of  a  desire  to  do  without  them  so  far  as 
is  possible.  We  should  most  of  us  agree  that  the  best  master  inflicts  the 
fewest  penalties. 

3.    What  s^uf)erinsu/n  is  exercised  hy  tht  ni/isters? 

(li)  Out  of  do(/i's^  at  f/amesy  ami  at  times  of  leisure  ? 

(o)  IndoorSy  at  wark\  at  times  of  leisure,  tn  the  doi'tnitories  ? 

Sujjervision  of  organised  games  out  of  doors  and  of  work  indoors  is 
liractically  universal. 
At  times  of  leisure  (both  indoors  and  out  of  doors)  - 
In  56  schools  the  supervision  is  continuous  ; 
In  30  schools  it  is  not  continuous,  but  a  master  is  always  "  within 

hail;" 
In  29  schools  it  is  not  conii)ulsory  on  the  masters  ;  indeed,  in  six  of 
these  it  is  discouraged. 

As  a  rule,  the  assistant-masters  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  supervision 
of  the  dormitories  ;  the  management  of  these  the  headmaster  retains  in 
his  own  hands,  beinc  assisted  not  unfrequently  by  his  wife,  and  always,  of 
course,  by  the  school  matron.  Boys  understand  that  they  may  ex()ect  a 
visit  from  him  at  any  time,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  continuous  supervision  : 
each  room  is  under  tne  charge  of  a  boy-captain,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
headmaster. 

In  s<jme  schools  assistant-masters  undertake  the  supervision  of  dormi- 
Uiries  until  the  time  when  lights  are  put  out ;  in  only  one  instance  is  then> 
mention  of  a  master's  cubicle  in  a  boys'  dormitory. 

*  "A  boy  can  redeem  a  '  turned  '  lesson  by  saying  it  over  again  of  his  own 
free  will  at  a  time  appointed  by  the  master.  In  conseqaence  detention  becomes 
UHeful  and  voluntary  instead  of  involuntar^r  and  almost  useless."  The  boy 
recovers  some  lo«t  marka  if  he  succeeds  in  saying  his  lesson. 

i  '*  I  have  an  arranged  .s>  stem  :  most  punishments  ajmortion  to.  mauy . 
'units*  to  the  boy,  which  can  bo  worke<l  ofl  iu  a  variety  of  wiiys*,  c.r^.,  jniy- 
menl  .of  one  half nenuy— ten  minutes'  extra-work— silence  at  inealj»,  etc..  etc. 
On  tHe  other  hina  I  have  a  system  of  *  stars'  for  excellence  in  work  or  play, 
Hrhich  can  ^ipe  off  *  unit?*.* " 
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4,  U  th^e  amy  mtiu  eoaehtngfor  §peeiaUi/  eUver  uf  dull  fit/ffn  t 


m  No. 
74  Ye8. 


I  cle 


dull 


Few  ci>ntributoti5  j^tate  whether  thini  coaching  is  given  to  clever  or 
boys*  From  their  ii^plies  it  would  aj^pear  that  it  m  mainlv  int-ended  for  the 
dullardK ;  but  tlie  txaituiiatiouH  for  Entrance  8eholar^mi>H  and  for  the 
Xavy  are  kith  mentioned  m  cause*. 

a.  Do  f/(/u  ea'mvtsfi  any  resiricitfjtt  vh  fht>  aniount  of  a  boy^i  i*ockH 
tmnqfy  or  on  kn  spmdmg  It  f  Have  y^m  a  boys'  hank  f  Do  j^qu  give 
ijuur  hoy  A  a  tt^eekly  aUoivaw^  f 

78  limit  the  araotint  of  pocket  money,  mainly  by  advice  to  ijarente. 

25  do  not* 

fiO  exercise  restrictions  on  the  spending  of  |x>cket  money. 

7  do  nut» 

86  have  a  boy^*  bank, 
25  liave  not. 

80  give  weekly  allowances. 
31  do  not, 

TUeije  ijueiitioni*  may  be  taken  togetherj  a^i  they  are  to  a  j^reat  extent 
interdejjendent;.  The  ooya'  bank  is  the  key  of  the  situation,  ivnd  tbe  unnal 
course  m  ti^  follows  :— No  fixed  limit  in  net  U|Mjn  the  amount  which  a  Vwy 
may  bring  with  him  to  school,  ijut  parents  arc  JulviHcd  to  [olmervc 
moderation^  and  UM.  to  20#.  seems  to  repreiient  the  usjual  I'ange*  The  j*mn, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  at  once  dejxjf^ited  in  the  wlnx>Miank.  During  the  course 
of  the  teim  the  boy  itiay  draw  upcm  \m  depoiiit  whenever  he  plea^eji,  but  muwt 
obtain  the  itpproval  of  the  authorities  for  any  pnrcha.se  which  he  may  desire 
to  make.  In  thene  rncumHtiLnccH  there  i^  little  or  no  DCcaMion  for  issuiug 
weekly  allowaueeH. 

The  ad%'antageH  of  this  system,  which,  with  minor  modilicatiou.s,  iHU>*uaKy 
adopted,  are  many  ;  purcluisesi:  of  tuck  can  lie  clorteJy  regulated  or  entirely 
«tt>pped  ;  the  IxiV-H  cannt>t  1.M:»rrf (W  or  lentl*  buy  or  aell  to  each  other  ; 
}*«rvants,  and  iJOisnibly  othern^  are  f ree<l  from  the  temptation  uf  appropriating 
moneys  which  httle  boyn  ai^  ajit  to  le-ave  alKiUt  carelessly.  Morefjver,  Vioys 
receive  the  guidance  which  one  contributor  declai-es  to  be  neces^j^ry  before 
they  can  leum  the  value  of  money. 

On  the  other  hanii,  we  find  the  dictum,  "  A  boy  can  onJy  learn  the  value 
of  money  by  sfiending  it  as  he  pleases/'  Perhajjs  the  acijuLsition  of  such 
knowle<lge  at  ko  early  an  atje  1;^  relatively  unimportant,  yet  wc  all  c^n 
sympathise  witli  the  aim  of  the  minority,  who  in  thin,  a.H  other  unitters, 
endeavour  to  reduce  restrictions  upon  their  boys  to  a  mininmnj, 

0.  LtmiU  of  Itha^tyalhwed  to  boy»  in  difftrent  ptirU  o/tfw  mh*fd.  Art 
tfwy  always  a ml^f  aupei 'v Uion  f 

This  question  has  elicited  no  infonuation  layout!  that  which  has  Jieeii 
given  in  Question  3,    The  tigixres,  however,  are  slightly  ditferent. 

67  Practically  always. 
44  No. 

It  iiia^  be  added  that  several  contribuk»rs  protest  against  the  woH 
"  supervision  '^  as  ^avourbg  of  e^x>ionage.  The  masters  are  Avith  the  l>oys, 
but  not  as  poUcejuen- 

In  view  of  the  almost  nnr^tn€t€d  Uh^rty  aUom^d  in  mmt  pubfk  scho^yl^, 
ftyr  v^hith  u'tjftr^taiw  do  you  tdloiv  utty  fjoi/s  to  lah  muntn/  tmlU  alone  / 

10  A  privileged  few. 
62  No, 

IS'O  have  git'en  up  the  pnictice  after  tiuding  that  the  right  wa*  abused.' 
Two  :^ay  that  th^v  give  a^  muchiiberty  as  mtj^t  ptiblk  ickioL.  One  mm 
that  b^r^  ttnnot  learn  to  ufc  liberty  wi.^ly,  if  they  nailer  have  nny.    Ti*tt(i, 
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but  the  personal  factor  Ls  all-important.  The  best  possible  results  are 
obtained  by  him  who  can  afford  to  grant  the  widest  liberty,  the  worst 
possible  by  him  who  grants  it  unwisely. 

7.  Z>  i  you  allow  "  Exeats  "  ? 

(I  have  interpreted  the  word  as  meaning  a  break  in  the  term,  during 
which  the  boys  may  go  away  for  two  or  more  days,  and  have  taken  no 
account  of  special  occasions  when,  for  good  or  insufficient  reasons,  a  boy 
may  be  callea  away  by  his  parents.) 

29  Yes. 

81  No. 

Do  you,  think  them  necessary  ? 

5  Yes. 

109  No. 

Of  those  who  judge  them  necessary  one  assigns  the  reason  ^*  for  cleaning 
class-rooms,"  while  three  imply  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  "peace  with 
parents." 

Do  you  think  them  desirable  ? 

9  Yes. 
97  No 

The  following  reasons  are  given  for  their  desirability  :— 

**  They  are  refreshing  to  masters  and  boys,  and  pleasing  to  parents." 
"  They  give  little  boys  something  to  look  forward  to  :  the  idea  of  a  long 
term  without  any  break  rather  takes  the  heart  out  of  them." 

But  there  is  no  mistaking  the  attitude  of  headmasters  in  geueial ;  on 
other  subjects  they  may  make  exceptions,  they  may  qualifv,  they  may  even 
hesitate.  On  the  subject  of  "  exeats  "  they  speak  out  a  whole-hearted  con- 
demnation, sometimes  with  a  bitterness  that  tells  of  a  yoke  that  galls. 
"Most  unnecessary  and  most  undesirable,"^' they  generally  break  up  a 
boy's  work  when  it  is  in  full  swing,"  "  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of 
trouble,  infection  and  other  illness. 

Ila/ve  you  any  method  of  enforcing  fmnctual  return  ? 

40  Yes. 

33  No  (some  of  them  plaintively). 

24  No  need  of  such  has  been  felt. 

The  methods  adopted  are :  (i.)  a  printed  notice  sent  to  parents ;  (ii.) 
moral  suasion,  entreaty,  and  scolding  addressed  to  parents  ;  (iii.)  punish- 
ment of  the  boy. 

Two  headmasters  adoi)t  metho<ls  more  drastic.  One  lines  the  uarent  a 
guinea  per  diem  during  ihe  boy's  absence  ;  the  other  writes  :  "  I  nave  had 
to  request  parents  to  remove  their  boys  when  there  has  been  a  collision 
between  school  views  and  pirental  authority.  No  school  can  be  really 
efficient  unless  this  course  is  adopted  when  necessary,  and  at  whatever 
sacrifice." 

8.  Do  you  impose  any  restrictiofis  upon  buyvng  and  selling  amoiig  boys  f 

4  Make  no  rules. 
72  Forbid  it. 
44  Forbid  it,  but  allow  exceptions. 

The  exception  most  usually  allowed  is  a  bargain  which  has  been 
approved  as  fair  by  the  headmaster  or  other  authority  •  but  a  few  allow 
interchanges  of  foreign  stamps,  and  two  permit  boys  to  sell  the  products  of 
their  own  industry,  «.</.,  photographs. 

W%at  rides  have  you  as  to  borrowing  and  lending  among  boys  1 

4  Make  no  rules. 
96  Forbid  it 
12  Say  that  the  working  of  their  boys'  hanks  render*  it  impowiibl**. 
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9.  AV€  the  »ch^  botikft  thr  /trrt/wrttf  ttf  fkt  ffotfn  or  of  fh*f  S^^/iOtd  f 

m  KM  the  rtclnxiU 
Rl  Of  tliG  kjys. 
8  Partly  of  ea^li, 

Whfii  fthoHt  the  iirnfrtiriuni  rt/hookj^f 

73  iU'i^litftj  tliciii  at  ciili>nt*i4  expeu^i. 
7  Punish  tlie  offender. 

5  Take  a  lenieot  view  ;  "  fjtir  w^i-r  mul  tmw  tlytiiiiniL*  a 
lil>eral  margin/' 

10,  Whiit  kind  o/denkt  havt  i/ou/rmmf  fteM  / 

T]ie  an.sweri^  baffle  cliasificatitHL  Single  dpkf^  are  oftene,st.  uieiitioned  as 
1  H'st J  dual  denkii  come  next.  Hack?*  are  desirable,  filwo  f*x»t  ri'sLn.  Tliree 
I'oiilributui't^  prefer  the  ordinary  chair  and  table  ;  one  cU^like4  all  i*at4?nt 
*le*^ks ;  aue  «ays  ;  "  No  lioy  e\XT  sita  at  hb  de^k  in  the  correct  iKMiititm, 
liowever  cr>njfortal>le  it  may  \mJ* 

The  general  inipre^sion  conveytHl  it*  that  the  fiiiibjec-t  ha«  not  l>eeii  very 
thoroii^ily  con^^idered  ;  alfw*  that  the  variorw  detfiiderata  cannot  be  expetttod 
to  enter  into  the  imnie  pattern.  The  ideal  desk  would  l>e  sMfCurelv  fixed 
yet  easily  movable ;  it  would  l»e  htte<l  with  iiikwclK  but  revemble  ;  it 
would  be  nxrmy,  but  ntit  exact  in  j(  cif  si^acie  ;  it  woidfl  i»e  atUu*>tabk%  but 
wituple  and  silent  (Jue  eontribntor  m\y^  :  '*  I  am  .^till  endeavouring  tu  find 
a  go*)d  one*" 

:>s  Yes. 
68  No. 

Sixteen  of  the  former  «ay  that  the  u«e  of  thew  insiignia  jk  reners  eii  for 
I'liaijel  or  State  functions. 

Ilavt  Ifmt  ant/  ndes  (m  to  thMtr  mmtkrmj  itmonti  (Jie  Itutf^  t 

30  Allf>w^  amoking  witliout  restriction. 

17    n  ti         excei>t  in  chi-^Ji-r<x»n»«. 

l&    „  „         nnle,%s  the  nia^^ter  b  "on  duty/' 

BO  It  iH  pndiibited,  or  ■"*  not  done.*' 

Thia  if*  a  »ubject  u|xjn  which  it  m  difficult  to  argui".  1 1  i^  not  a  question 
of  right  or  wrong  ;  the  appeal  is  on  the  one  i^ide  to  comuiotJ  sen^e,  on  the 
other  side  to  cuistom,  prejudice,  atid  good  forni,  or  iierhaps  to  the  inde- 
finable feehngf^  which  have  created  and  underlie  fhene* 

A  good  deal  han  Wen  written  in  tlKv^e  paper??  f*fi  either  side.  Here  is 
the  appeal  to  common  sense  :  ''  I  smoke  ni y^eU  ;  the  father?,  of  my  l»ov> 
smoke  ;  T  hoi>e  that  my  boy^*  will  all  smoke  when  thev  lieiome  nld 
enough  ;  meanwhile  they  know^  that  they  will  lie  flug^^d  1»y  me  if  they 
attempt  it.  All  this  i^  plain  and  above  Ixiard.  Conceahnent  wi>nld  oidy 
produce  mii^understanding.  If  I  might  not  smoke  among  my  boysi  1  would 
not  smoke  at  all/' 

Forty-seven  headniaBten>  take  .^onie  »ucb  view  as  thi;s  only  it  is  right  to 
nfld  that  seventeen  of  them  discourage  Hinoking  in  the  chLs,Hroom!*  and  Ihu 
l*ov»'  part  of  the  house.     NV>  reason  tor  thi.n  distinction  is  given. 

The  apjieal  to  mist'^jui  coxnew  somewhat  in  thin  -^haiie  ;  *'  In  no  proft-H^ion 
ihi  it  customary  for  a  nuin  to  snvoke  while  he  is  official ly  engage^i  Wu 
ma^^UMs,  wherie\er  we  arc  in  the  building**  or  grounds  of  the  sehrK^,  wvm 
njtire  or  les.^  ofticialJy  engaged.*'     Forty- three  hGadnia?4ters  take  \\n^  view. 

An  intermetliate  line  in  drawn:  "1  expect  my  maHterH  not  to  Knioke 
when  *rni  ilnty/    An  offii'cr  d'^CH  not  »inoke  on  parade,  though  hi5  will 


thiH 


or  sonic  einiikr 


sninke  in  the  ban'a*?k-?M^uare  w*heii 
mcidifiration  fifteen  inrliue. 

l^aMly,  there  ar'e  M'ven  ln*!idnirt^ter>  \vh*i  nuikc  n^  rnle^"  on  thu-Mibjivr, 
vet  record  thitt,  ii.^  a  juatter  *if  hict^  ntme  ni  f  liuir  mtt*tcrs  .smuke  mini>ii)i  the 
lHjy^. 
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12.  Have  your  boya  any  special  dress  for  summer  or  winter  ? 

58  No. 

25  Introduce  modificatious  in  summer. 

Thus,  in  eight  schools  ijrey  flannel  suits  are  worn  in  summer ;  in  fifteen 
.schools  the  boys  wear  their  flannels  all  day  long  in  hot  weather.  In  one 
school  they  wear  their  flannels  all  through  the  year,  merely  adding  under- 
clothing for  cold  weather. 

What  do  you  catisider  the  ideal  dress  for  young  boys  ? 

A  Norfolk  jacket  (loose  tweed  is  often  specified),  and  knickerbockers  is 
the  dress  which  finds  favour  with  most  of  the  contributors.  There  are  a 
very  few  supporters  of  the  Eton  dress  (for  Sundays  this  would,  however, 
appear  to  be  the  usual  dress),  Rugby  suits.  French  blouses,  sailor  suits, 
and  even  kilts.  There  is  a  preference  for  flannel  shirts  and  Eton  collars. 
One  contributor  emphasises  tne  importance  of  white  shady  hats  for  summer. 
Several  decline  to  oflft  r  an  opinion ;  one  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
inventing  a  suitable  dress ;  one  holds  that  "  the  ordinary  mother  is 
a  good  judge,"  an  opinion  with  which  many  of  us  would  probably  be 
inclined  to  agree,  wnatever  her  shortcomings  may  be  in  the  matter  of 
"  exeats  "  and  of  hampers. 

Do  you  insist  on  their  chaiigituj  into  flannel  for  their  ganves  ? 
There  are  only  four  schools  in  which  this  is  not  compulsory. 

13.  Have  you  a  School  **  Grub  Shop  "  ? 

18  Yes. 
95  No. 

(The  "  Grub  Shop  "  must  be  understood  as  including  sales  by  matron  or 
other  school  official.) 

Do  you  alloto  hoys  to  go  to  swch  »hops  outside  the  school,  atul  under  what, 
if  any  J  restrictions  ? 

69  No. 
2  Yes,  without  restrictions. 
39  Yes,  with  restrictions. 

The  restrictions  are  : — 

i.  Requiring  each  boy  to  obtain  leave. 

ii.  Appointing  fixed  hours,  during  which  alone  it  is  allowable, 
iii.  Limiting  the  amount  which  may  be  siHjnt. 

In  eight  schools  an  authorised  *'man  with  a  basket"  attends  on  fixed 
occasions. 

14.  Are  hamipers  allotved  f 

85  Yes. 
35  No. 

[The  word  "  hami>er "  must  be  understood  as  meaning  **  delicacies  sup- 
pli^  by  parents."] 

These  figures  do  not  faiily  reflect  the  balance  of  headmasters^  opinions 
regarding  the  desirability  of  hampers.  Several  discourage  what  tney  do 
not  actually  forbid,  and  several  limit  the  contents  of  the  hamper  to  fresh 
fruit,  plain  cakes,  jam,  and  other  delicacies  suited  only  to  the  tea-table.  In 
twenty-three  schools  the  contents  of  hanii)ers  are  distributed  as  common 
I)roi)erty ;  this  arrangement  obviates  some  of  the  more  serious  objections 
to  hampers,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  lx>y-opinion  may  pre«s  uncoinfort 
ably  upon  one  who,  owing  to  the  strong  views  of  an  unconforming  but  other- 
wise sensible  parent,  fails  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock.  One  head- 
master says  :  They  are  a  great  nuisance,  a  source  of  bilious  headaches  and 
numerous  other  ailments,'  and  the  geneml  impression  conveyed  by  the 
answers  is  that  headmasters  feel  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  foe  that  must 
be  repressed,  or,  if  irrepressible,  must  have  its  teeth  drawn. 

The  one  school,  in  which  "  hampers,  though  allowed,  are  never  sent,"  is 
distin«*tlv  almoniial. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  seventeen  headmasters  who  are  stalwart 
in  the  matter  of  "tuck"  and  refuse  to  admit  it  in  any  shape.  Boys  do  not 
miss  it,  if  they  never  see  it  •  they  do  not  need  it,  if  tne  requisite  amount  of 
sweets  is  provided  in  the  scnool  diet.  Last,  but  not  least,  a  rule  of  rigid 
repression  is  less  provocative  of  grumbling  and  vastly  easier  to  carry  out 
(experto  credo)  than  one  which  admits  compromises. 

Perhaps  the  following  exti-act  may  seem  fanciful,  but  I  give  it  for  what 
it  is  worth  :  "The  boy's  work,  as  shown  by  results,  seems  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  money  he  spends  upon  tuck." 


What  numbe)'  of  tnealt  do 

you  consider 

necessary? 

Full  Meals. 

Supplementary  Meals. 
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Only  two 

schools  go 

beyond  this. 

A. 

J. 
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No  one  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  Educiition  in 
England  will  question  that  the  bulk  of  the  Prepamtory  School 
work  h>i8  fallen  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals  ;nid 
become  a  matter  of  private  enterprise.  With  the  advant^iges 
and  disadvantages  of  this  system  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  deal.  The  question  certainly  admits  of  serious  discus- 
sion. Whatever  opinion,  however,  should  be  finally  held,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tnat  anyone  who  Is  likely  to  succeed  in  this 
bmnch  of  educational  work  must  face  the  question  of  finanee 
courageously  at  the  outset,  and  keep  it  constantly  before  his  mind. 
A  graduate,  who  gams  a  Public  Sciiool  Mastership  Avith  a  desire 
to  train  himself  as  a  teacher,  is  able  to  follow  his  bent  to  the 
utmost,  with  his  literary  instincts  free  from  commercial  fetters  ; 
and  even  when  promotion  lift.s  him  to  be  a  Housemiister  or 
Head  of  a  Grammar  School,  a  few  months  experience  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  enable  him  to  master  the  financial 
routine  which  is  incident  to  his  new  position.  But  with  the 
Preparatory  School  Headmaster  the  question  of  finance  is  ever 
present,  and  he  ought  to  realise  from  the  first  that  he  must  give 
to  it  as  much  consideration  as  it  receives  from  the  successful  man 
of  business,  though  he  must  not  expect  the  same  gilded  results.  In 
the  Preparatory  School  which  is  to  command  success  in  the  present 
era  of  fierce  competition  the  Head  must  be  not  only  Teacher  in 
school  and  Housemaster  at  other  hours,  but  also  an  able  Cashier, 
who  can  handle,  distribute,  and  appraise  at  their  true  value  the 
fimds  that  are  necessary  to  make  his  school  as  attractive  and 
efficient  as  is  possible.  To  realise  the  truth  just  stated,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  how  any  teacher  attains  the  position  of  Head- 
master of  a  Preparatory  School.  He  can  either  purchase  the 
existing  interest  of  some  school ;  or  he  can  set  to  work  to  create 
his  own  body  of  clients,  this  latter  step  being  only  possible  if  he 
can  lock  up  some  capital  to  maintam  himself  and  his  school 
till  the  clients  are  obtfuned.  In  each  case  some  capital  must  be 
forthcoming,  and  our  present  point  is  to  enquire  how  this  capital 
can  be  said  to  be  invested  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  remunerative. 
No  one  knows  the  value  of  his  securitias  till  he  has  tested 
them  by  quotation  in  the  open  market.  Let  us  apply  the 
same  test  to  our  Preparatory  School  capital.  Wnat  bids 
are  there  for  it  ?  Plenty,  surely,  with  such  a  large  body  ot 
assistant  masters  eager  to  marry  and  start  a  school  of  their 
own.  Numbers  of  these  men  are  ready  with  capital  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  but  that  limit  is  soon  reached,  as  a  Preparatory 
School  is  not  such  a  sound  basket  that  a  careful  man  can 
aflford  to  tnist  it  with  all  his  eggs.  However,  with  such  com- 
petition for  our   proi>erty,  must  not  the  basis   of  investment 
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be  thoroughly  sounil  as  regfircls  Prepamtory  SV4iool  rttipital  ? 
Siieli  a  demand  umal  surok  force  up  the  price  of  the  capital  in 
use,  and  the  price  quoted  to  us  will  be  good.  Let  iis  rest, 
and  bo  thankful  that  our  wives  and  children  m\l  have  gilt- 
i?ilged  securities,  should  we  be  taken  front  them.  Ala^ !  for 
II  foolish  dr^irn,  a  Ijitselcss  fabric,  that  will  fall  and  crush, 
instead  of  sheltering  us.  Money  invested  in  a  sound  scIkjoI 
can  sometimes  bo  rciilised  at  a  proHt,  owing  to  the  competition 
(qt  apmnt  (fappwl;  but  money  locked  up  for  starting  a  sch*xjl 
is  as  pure  a  speculation  as  can  Be  found  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  to  appreciate  this,  one  must  reflect  thai  the  larger  the 
capital  invested  the  greater  the  probability  of  the  school  being 
at  tractive  to  the  parents  of  pnpils  who  niav  or  may  not  come. 
Of  course  a  great  rtmp  may  be  made,  but  the  theor)'  of 
chances  is  a  basis  of  investment  more  popular  \^4th  the  stock- 
jobber than  the  steady  hives  tor. 

Let  us  now  exam  me  the  causes  which  impair  tha  chancer 
of  gjtining  on  the  average  more  than  a  moderate  return  fivjui 
capital  invcstcil  in  a  Preparatory  School.  The  drain  on  the 
turnover  of  Preparatory  Schools  is  very  sevt?re,  and  this  drain  is 
partly  jiistitiable,  partly  the  reverse.  I'he  pulJic  demand  very 
rigluly  expensive  trainmg  and  high  intelligence  in  the  leaehers; 
schoolrooms  of  good  design,  una  well  euuipped  with  efficient 
apparatus;  domestic  buildings  of  suitaole  construction,  and 
w^ell  furnished  with  all  the  requirements  of  mcKlem  society. 
These  needs  are  often  costly,  but  are  exacted  with  justice  from 
those  who  profess  to  train  the  chUdreu  of  the  upper  classes. 
On  the  other  hand,  tht^re  is  an  untjuestionable  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  parents  to  secure  for  their  boys  an  amoimt  of  personal 
comfort  and  even  luxury  quite  at  variance  with  the  standard 
of  living  which  rightly  prevails  at  the  Pnbtif^  Schools,  for 
which  they  are  being  prepared ;  and  this  tendency  naturally  leads 
on  to  a  habit  of  allowing  the  choice  of  a  school  to  be  detemiined 
by  minor  details  which  are  simply  showy  and  superlicial,  ignoring 
the  question  of  how  the  main  requisites  are  likely  to  be  snppliHb 
Tlie  result  of  this  must  l>e  that  the  Headmaster,  who  wishes  to 
avoid  sutlerinjj  from  competition^  ninst  intlulge  in  expenditure 
which  he  considers  qiut^  unnecessary ;  for  the  health  and  comfort, 
of  his  boys  would  be  amply  secured  without  it.  And  while  he  is 
called  upon  to  pay  more  largely  with  one  hand,  he  is  often 
debarred  from  receiving  what  he  considei>»  his  due  with  the  other : 
for  one  result  of  fierce  competition  luust  jilways  be  tbat  tlicrc  are 
constant  requests  for  a  lower  scale  of  fees,  which  only  the  vciy 
successfid  schofil masters  are  able  to  resist :  and  it  is  best,  in  any 
statement  to  deal  with  the  average,  and  not  the  extreme  at  either 
end.     The  heart  would  reqirire  more  than  **ies  triplex"  to  be 

Eroof  agamst  a  fair  entreaty  backed  with  a  promise  of  sevend 
oys:  hut  again  the  profits  flutter  Are  we  not  alsn  living 
in  times,  when  the  unreiisonabk  wishes  oi  |*ai'ents  for  the 
exceptional  treatment  of  their  sons  ha\e  oftc^n  to  be  gra tilled 
at  great  exjiense  by  the  foster-parent  ?  With  all  these  jiossible 
items  to  set  on  the  debit  side,  what  jx:'rccntagc  of  profit  may  the 
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Pi^eparatory  Schoolmaster  expect  on  the  average  from  his  capital  if 
It  is  more  ditficult  than  an  outsider  would  imagine  to  state  the 
average  amount  of  this  percentam  It  is  often  a.saunied  that 
for  so  niiJiiy  buys  there  is  so  much  profit,  antl  that  the  rate  ol* 
proht  is  j^reater  as  numbei*s  increase  ;  but  this  is  one  of  tliose 
aangerous  half-truths  which  none  but  those  who  place  thoui- 
selves  absi^lutely  in  the  hands  of  an  educational  agent  woulil 
venture  to  accept.  The  truth  is  that  with  most  Preparatory 
Schools  the  profit  is  verj^  uncertain,  and  the  profit  and  loss  account 
lias  to  be  carefully  balanced  before  one  can  be  certain  of  it. 
There  are  nniloubtedly  old  established  schools,  the  connexion  ol 
which  is  so  wide,  and  well  assured,  that  they  are  not  called  upon 
to  incur  the  expenditure  which  is  imperative  in  othei's.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  public  demand  for  changes 
in  the  style  and  equipment  of  schools  varies  so  rapiuly, 
according  to  the  fleeting  fasluon  of  the  hour,  that  flic 
capital  lockeil  up  at  the  start  st^ems  to  need  ever  tVesh 
accretions  in  tlic  way  of  money  laid  out  in  improvements  that 
are  necessjiry,  if  the  school  is  to  remain  attractive^  Ah  an  instaoco 
of  this  coastant  drain  the  accoiuit.s  of  a  large  Preparatory  Schoiil 
of  over  100  lioys  show  that  during  the  last  seven  yeiirs  lliei*c  has 
l»een  a  turnover  of  £!S5,(>00,  and  yet  a  mortgage  of  £8,000  on  the 
school  still  remains,  in  spite  of  the  personal  expenditure  of  the 
Heachnaster  being  even  less  than  motierate.  In  this  case  £45,000 
IS  put  down  as  the  minimum  cost  of  improvements.  Another 
school  with  a  turnover  of  £77,000  for  the  same  period  is  debit^^d 
with  a  capital  expenditure  of  £30,000,  In  both  these  t^u^^s 
careftd  accounts  have  been  kept.  Another  niiisterof  a  successful 
day  school  speaks  of  a  cjipiud  of  £5,000  as  having  been  needed 
to  launch  hLs  school ;  while  rluring  twenty  yejirs  ho  hius  spent 
auit^  £2,000  more  in  improvements.  One  hanilv  wonders 
tliat  with  such  a  laudable  desire  to  keep  his  school  efficient, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  pay  oft'  more  than  half  the  tuortgage 
effected  at  the  outset 

While  there  is  this  growing  need  for  Tuaking  these  addititms 
to  capital,  while  salaries  mount  up,  wages  increase,  and  nites 
multiply  indefinitely,  the  average  of  fees  ootained  by  Preparatoiy 
Schools  is  far  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  It  would  not 
be  far  wrong  to  say  that  in  those  ten  yeiii"s  profits  have 
diminished  by  25  per  cent.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  British 
public  who  desire  a  good  supply  of  Secondary  Ktluc^ititm 
m  it*s  elementary  stage  that  so  nnich  capital  has  lx*on 
*levoted  from  private  sources  towards  fuinishing  this  supply  : 
for  it  cannot  be  quastioned  that  they  have  obtained  a 
splendidly  equipped  system > 

Let  lis  now  examine  in  detail  the  various  forms  ot  ex|>enditui*e 
entailed  by  this  system. 

When  a  yoimff  gi^uluate  leaves  the  University  a  luaster- 
ship  at  a  good  Prcpararx:>ry  School  otters  him  a  very 
wcH  pnid  post  ;  his  sjdary  gonerallv  begins  at  £100  inth 
board  ami  lodging,  and  men  who  throw  themselves  into  the 
work  and    iniiki*   themsetves   useful   luid   ctticient  mn   rapidly 
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(ioiible  thcnr  Jsjilarv :  there  was  an  hifitance  lately  of  a  gtxxl 
mathematician  bemg  oflered  a  rt^siclent  masterstiip  erf  £HtK) 
a  year  to  start  mlK  This  paper  is  not  concernect  Mith  ihv 
vexed  tpiestion  of  the  nUimate  prospects  ot  assif^tant  masters, 
but  the  avoraj^e  income  of  a  large  inody  of  resident  niast>ers. 
visiting  teachers,  tlrill  sergeimts,  eta,  ran  be  easily  seen  to  be* 
n  serious  item  in  the  preparatory  Ht^hoohiiasters  balance  shoirt. 
Besides.  i,h  the  time,  attention.  jwrKonal  snperYision,  anrl  organis- 
ing power  demanded  from  the  Head  tf>  hj  as.'^s.sed  at  nil  /  An 
income  of  at  least  £500  is  not  an  exorbitant  siun  to  reward 
such  constant  attention,  and  if  this  is  below  the  average  irn-nm** 
of  Preparatory  School  Headmjusters,  which  1  fear  is  the  ease, 
there  is  in  this  sphere  of  Efbieation  a  large  amount  of  underpaid 
lalxjur  presented  annually  to  the  public. 

No  schoolroom  is  now  regarded  iib  properly  furnished  unleas 
Of]  nipped  with  nuMh^rn  tyws  of  desks  and  seats,  well -drawn 
ma]>s  and  rllugrams,  und  slielves  lined  with  the  Imrjks  of  a  gond 
scbiK)l  library.  This  expenditure  alone  easily  rises  Im^yfuvd  £100 
for  a  school  of  any  size.  Agaui,  every  sc*hoolmaster  is  tempted 
ro  add  to  the  comfort  oi-  convenience  of  his  school  by  enlarging 
his  buildings.  In  fact,  building  oj^eiiUions  are  a  very  maelstrom  in 
1 1  le !  r  absc*r  pt  \  on  of  sa v  i  ngs.  Let  1 1 1  o  i  1 1  stj  i  n  f-e  a  1  ivt  *  d  v  r ee  r » n  led  o  f 
£45,000  be  recalled  while  ii  leading  s(4ioo!  in  tire  Xorth  ot 
l^ngliUid  is  saifl  U>  have  ixjst  nearer  £50,00(h  and,  to  descend 
to  a  lower  level,  a  schot^l  tor  thirty  boys  had  quite  a  plain 
flormiton^  and  schoolroom  added  to  it.  at  a  cost  of  £1,500. 

Buibhiigs  Iwth  absorb  money  and  demand  brains  for  their 
ariTUigements,  and  both  have  been  lavishly  given  to  rrejmratory 
Sf^hoois.  The  training  of  the  boys'  bfidies  is  now  rightly  insist4?<l 
nn,  and  I'equircs  the  pro\'ision  ot  gymnasia.,  Imtbs,  and  iilaying- 
rooms.  No  one  can  hope  to  bnilu  a  pro]>er-sizpd  gymnasiuiti, 
even  of  wood,  and  tit  it  with  apparatus,  under  an  expenditure 
of  at  least  £200,  anil  for  large  numbers  that  sum  may  e^isily  be 
trebled.  The  cost  of  a  batli  depends  largely  on  the  sit,e  and 
its  power  of  adaptation  ;  but  £150  is  a  mininnuu  estimate 
tor  one  of  adequate  sixe,  atul  if  it  is  covered  in  and  hejxted, 
more  than  douhk*  that  sum  will  be  needed.  The  cost  of 
playing-rooms  and  cricket  tields  varies  indefinitt^ly  accoitlin^ 
to  position  and  locality,  hut  there  are  several  schtxils  whieti 
have  to  pa)*  as  mneb  as  i,hi}  for  the  use  of  a  suitable  tiekl 
Beyond  all  these  then:  is  the  cost  of  museums,  libraries,  antl 
workshops.  In  tlie  fm^c  irf  these  details  all  necessary  to  com* 
plete  efficiency,  ^^hv  wcjuld  deny  that  a  Preparatory^  School 
IS  ft  venture  \hat.  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
capital  "t  And  yet  that  capital  furnishes  but  h  modemte 
certainty  of  adeqnate  tinaneifil  retnn^. 

The  "Prepjiratory  Schoobnaster  is  eml>Firke<l  on  the  most 
cjiprieious  of  all  tra<les  :  though,  as  regaitls  brain  and  ehameter. 
his  work  may  be  of  the  noblest.  The  best  efforts  of  the 
most  eapnlile  headmaster  may  fail  ahsolutely  through  no  fault 
of  his;  tor  there  are  ever  hovering  round  hifn,  like  bad  dreams, 
a  flof  k  nf  jihantfau  elements  of  mihiro.     A  health  eertifieata  is 
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now  rigorously  exActo<l  bv  even*  headma^^ter  from  bovs  on  their 
return  after  holidays  ;  but,  wliile  such  a  step  may  cultivate 
OTcater  care  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  sign  the  certificate 
It  cannot  guarantee  immunity  from  iUness,  which  may  be 
introduced  at  any  time  latent  in  the  s}'stem  of  some"  bov. 
A  detached  sanatorium — another  costly  building  item — ]s 
generally  the  appendage  of  a  Prepamtory  School,  and  though 
the  isolation  As-hich  it  provides  is  a  great  safeguard  against 
the  rapid  spread  of  any  epidemic,  its  effective  arrest  ol  con- 
tagion is  aependent  on  a  good  deal  of  luck  in  detecting 
the  first  signs  of  sickening  before  the  patient  becomes  infectious. 
The  long  list  of  complamts  enumerated  on  our  certificates  is 
ever  present  to  warn  us  that,  take  whatever  precautions  we  may, 
we  are  very  near  a  danger  that  may  imperil  our  welfare.  Nor  is 
the  area  of  danger  confined  to  our  own  school ;  for  we  have  of 
late  years  seen  disa.strous  effects  resulting  in  certain  towns  on 
the  South  Coast  from  the  outbrciik  of  epidemics,  whieh  created  a 
panic  in  the  minds  of  parents.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
summon  >vitnesses  who  would  tell  the  stor}^  of  their  schools 
!>cing  virtually  ruined  by  this  very  panic.  A  terrible  phantom  is 
the  apathy  of  local  sanitarj'  authonties. 

Again,  the  connexion  of  a  Preparatory  School  often  depends  so 
much  on  thepersonalityof  the  headmaster  that,  if  it  is  broken  by 
his  sudden  dciith,  before  continuity  is  established  with  a  successor, 
its  value  is  sadlv  impaired  as  a  realisable  asset :  for,  though 
sickness  or  death  may  impair  the  value  of  any  business,  the 
effect    Is    trebled   where    the    dominant    factor   of  success    is 

1)ersonality.  Further,  there  may  be  often  letters  that  vex  the 
leart  of  a  Preparatory  Hea(l,  but  none  are  so  tr}'ing  ny 
those  that  brin^  to  his  notice  some  laches  or  unjust  conduct 
on  the  part  of  his  assistant  masters.  He  feels  that  nothing  can 
divest  him  of  responsibility  for  any  wrong  that  has  been 
inflicted  or  any  irregularity  tfiat  has  Ciiused  dissatisfaction ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  knows  that  what  has  occurred  has  been  done 
in  direct  contravention  of  his  clear  instructions,  and  that  his 
experience  of  the  offender  has  never  led  him  to  expect  this 
disloyalty  from  him.  Well  ordered  Preparatory  Schools  re- 
semble happy  households  of  young  people  so  much  more  than 
corporate  oodies,  that  the  acts  of  individual  members  raise 
or  lower  the  reputation  of  the  school  more  rapidly  than 
is  the  case  with  larger  schools.  Lastly,  the  popular  breeze 
must  fill  the  sails  of  the  Preparatory  School  bark,  if  it  is  to 
make  good  weather ;  and  what  a  fickle  wind  it  may  often  prove  ! 
Surely  it  must  be  something  more  than  a  desire  of  profit  that 
makes  level-headed  men  sink  their  money  in  buildings  founded 
on  such  quicksands.  Preparatory  Schools,  save  for  a  very  few,  are 
no  Eldorado  or  Klondyke,  but  a  very  hardly  wol-ked  soil  which 
needs  constant  cultivation,  and  the  crops  of  which  are  often 
snatched  away  by  influericeH  as  fickle  as  British  weather.  The 
need,  which  has  been  already  emphasised,  of  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times,  entails  such  a  constant  drain  of  resource  and  money, 
that  the  percentage  realised  can  never  be  high.  Many  successful 
i333.  2  D 
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men  have  calculated  that  4  per  cent,  is  the  outside  interest  they 
are  reaping  on  all  the  capital  that  has  been  sunk ;  and  the  man 
would  be  sanguine  who  could  ever  hope  to  realise  at  par  the  capital 
invested.  Yet  Endand  surely  may  take  it  as  a  good  sim  for  the 
future  training  of  ner  young  citizens  that  she  can  fina  so  many 
men  of  high  character  who  are  so  fired  with  educational  zeal  as 
to  be  willing  to  risk  their  money  on  a  thoroughly  insecure 
financial  basis, 

C.  Black. 
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It  is  not  proposed  in  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to  cover 
the  wide  field  of  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  education 
of  young  children,  but  rather,  with  a  view  to  the  much-desired 
continuity  of  education,  to  show  how  the  mental  training  of  the 
child  destined  to  go  to  a  Preparatory  School  may  be  best 
harmonised  with  the  existing  conditions  of  those  schools.  It  is 
not  intended,  however,  and  it  is  necessary  to  say  this  at  the 
outset;  to  set  up  the  mental  training  of  the  Preparatory  Schools 
as  an  ideal  education  for  the  young  boy.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  competent  judges  it  is  too  exclusively  linguistic  and 
mathematical,  and  takes  little  account  of  other  important  sides 
of  education.  Into  the  reasons  for  this  it  is  umiecessary  to  enter 
here ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  any  wise  system  of  home 
education  will  aim  at  supplying  these  deficiencies  to  some  extent. 

It  will  be  best  to  fix  the  limit  of  home  training  at  nine  years, 
and  this  for  many  reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  few  boys  are 
sufficiently  independent  in  their  habits  to  leave  home  before  this 
age,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  removed  earlier  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  mother  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  a  boy's  education  should  be  broken  by  as  few  changes 
as  possible,  and  that  the  second  stage,  from  nine  to  fourteen, 
should  be  at  one  school  and  under  one  system  of  teaching.  Now  the 
forms  of  a  Preparatory  School  are  invariably  graduated  on  a 
Latin  standard,  and  the  course  of  teaching  is  made  continuous 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  many  schools  it  is  found  advisable  to 
have  a  beeinners'  class  for  boys  who  have  been  insufficiently  pre- 
pared in  elementary  subjects ;  but  the  well-prepared  boy  ot  nine 
can  take  his  place  m  the  lowest  Latin  form  to  begin  the  language 
then,  and  with  five  years  before  him  can,  if  he  be  of  average 
ability,  secure  sufficient  time  in  the  highest  form  to  ensure  a 
good  position  in  any  Public  School  Entrance  Examination,  or,  if 
ne  be  a  clever  boy,  to  win  an  Entrance  Scholarship. 

It  rarely  happens  that  an  older  boy  is  able  to  qualify  for  a 
higher  form,  ana  if  he  does,  he  labours  under  the  disadvantages 
of  a  change  of  teachers  and  probably  a  change  of  text-book  and 
system.  It  has  been  shown  by  recent  statistics  that  the  actual  age 
of  entry  is  on  an  average  rather  over  nine  and  a  half.  Boys  enter 
from  eight  to  eleven,  roughly  speaking ;  that  is,  some  exception- 
ally independent  or  less  amenaole  to  petticoat-government  come 
earlier,  others  come  later,  either  because  they  have  been  kept  at 
home  for  reasons  of  health,  or  because  parents  prefer  a  preliminary 
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hvenkmg  in  at  a  day  school  or  at  one  of  the  pretty  miTiierouB 
boarding  schools  for  little  Ikivh  which  ar^  condueted  by  ladies, 
There  are  not  a  few  exccUetit  Preparatory  Schools  which  receive 
day  boys,  and  where  such  a  school  is  available  nothing  can  be 
better  than  this  combination  of  home  training  i^ith  the  whole- 
some influence  of  corporate  school  life — a  s^'stem/moreover,  by 
whicli  «'ontinLion3y  education  may  i)e  secm^ea  fmm  a  very  eai'ly 
age  till  tho  lioy  goas  to  his  Public  School;  but  these  advantages 
arc  nut  to  hi'  had  in  noun  try  distrittts,  \\^hile  in  great  towns  such 
schools  tivv  often  hampered  l>y  the  ditticulty  of  securing  open 
spaces  for  playgroimd^  and  providing  for  the  organise<l  school 
jjfames  whidi  are  so  iinpjrtant  a  factor  in  a  Iwy's  education. 

The  question  then  for  our  consideration  h  this,  '*  How  may  a 
yoimg  my  Ik;  bt'si  educated  np  to  the  age  of  nine  for  hi  a  school 
career  r*  "  The  tirst  and  last  essential  is  that  ho  should  be 
interested  in  what  he  learns,  and  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
aetiuiring  good  mentjd  habits  and  good  methods  of  work.  What 
he  nas  k^arnt  i^  of  no  importance  whatever,  compared  with  how 
lie  has  leornt  it.  The  interest  that  a  boy  takes  in  his  work  is  very 
little  arteeted  by  the  nature  of  the  task  Wfore  him,  hiU  is  always 
in  exact  pronortion  to  the  ]M>wer  of  achieventent  which  is 
awakened  witnin  him  by  clear,  judicious  and  stimulatiug  teaching 
He  must  lye  taught  from  the  first  to  aim  at  a  high  Btandanl  m 
llioroughncss  anfl  accuracy  and  a  halnt  of  eonoentniling  his 
attention  on  tlie  work  in  hand.  Nothing  is  more  useful  tna  \h^}\ 
vdicn  ho  goes  U^  schoul  and  takes  his  place  in  a  class  of  eight  or 
ten  boys^  tlain  the  power  of  thonaighly  mastering  a  given  piece  of 
work  in  a  given  time.  Every  lesson  should  thereiore  be  short 
and  should  be  required  to  be  known  perfectly  within  a  reasonable 
time,  If  the  child  cannot  do  it,  shorten  the  lesson  rather  than 
extend  the  time.  It  nnist  be  confessed  that  these  general 
principles,  sufficiently  oln'iousto  an  experienced  teacher,  arc  too 
often  neglected  in  home  training.  The  position  of  a  govemesa  in 
a  private  fanuly  is  one  of  much  ditKculty  and  claims  our  fidlest 
sympathy.  Unless  the  heads  of  the'  family  are  persons  of 
exceptional  knowledge  and  discrimination  in  eclucational  matters, 
the  temptation  may  be  overpowering  to  push  on  as  last  as  possible 
and  show  by  '  residts '  that  the  pupil  is  getting  on,  tlmt  is, 
is  doing  more  advanced  work.  From  this  springs  a  whole  crop  of 
evils,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  less  quick-witted  children, 
difficulties  are  skimmed  over,  the  teaeher  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance ;  to  save  friction  injtidicious  help  is  given,  the  boy 
learns  no  standard  of  thoroughness  or  accuracy,  and  loses  interest, 
Ijeeause  he  loses  (or  has  never  gained)  that  sense  of  power  which 
eidivens  the  dullest  subject  and  is  the  mainspring  of  mental  pro- 
gress. To  the  Preparatory  School  is  left  the  heaviest  of  all  heavy 
tasks — the  unteacliing  of  bad  methotls  and  Ijad  mental  habits.  1 
am  putting  an  extreme  case  to  illustrate  a  tendency  and  a  danger. 
T  am  fnr  h*ijm  stiggesting  that  this  is  confined  t-o  home  teaclnng 
or  to  lady  teachers.  The  same  tend*nicy  may  l>o  observed  in 
University  men  who  arc  lairning  their  work  in  Preparatory 
Schools,  but  it  is  more  qiuckly  corrected  in  the  organised  system  of 
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a  school  where  the  teacher  profits  by  the  experience  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  frequent  examination  and  criticism  of  his  work.  The  true 
remedy  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  frank  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  teaching  of  the  youn|^  is  a  dilKcidt  art,  demanding  patient 
study  as  well  as  natuml  gifts,  on  which  no  one  should  be 
pemLitted  to  embark  without  careful  preliminary  training. 
This  trutli  is  far  from  being  gcuorally  accepted  by  the  head- 
masters of  either  Piiljlic  or  Prcp4U*atory  Schools,  ^\dio  share  between 
them  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  young  boys.  In  the 
sphere  of  home  edu(.^atioii  much  good  work  has  been  done  in  this 
ifireetiou  by  the  Parents'  National  Educational  Union,  which  at  its 
House  of  Education  at  Amhlosidt:  is  tuiiiing  out  a  supply  of  well- 
trained  governesses;  and  it  is  tjnh^  fair  to  lulnut  that  women 
teachers  liavo  hitherto  shown  a  iiir  greater  appixiciati on  than  men 
of  the  value  of  training,  and  far  greater  reiulmess  to  avail  them- 
selves of  opportunities  ofobtainiug  it. 

It  remains  to  ho  said  that  besides  having  learnt  good  methods 
and  habits  of  work,  but  little  t^quipment  ni  actual  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  a  Jmy  entering  a  Preparatory  Schwjl  at  nin&  years  uf 
age.  It  is  necessary  that  lie  should  lia^^e  learneil  to  read  fluently, 
to  spell  easy  words  tiorrcctly,  un*l  to  write  ^vith  fair  ea.se.  Until 
dirticul ties  are  surmonntud,  progress  in  other  subjects  win 
y  lie  very  slow.  In  aritluuotie  it  is  svell  tluit  he  should  have 
acquireil  reid  favtlity  in  the  working  uf  the  four  simple  rules 
Ijoth  orally  and  on  paper ;  experience  shows  that  the  boys  who 
have  once  gained  this  fiicilitv  havL^  little  trouble  with  more 
advanced  work,  tu  vicvvM>f  the  fact  that  these  Iwys  are  to  get 
their  main  grammtUical  training  from  Latin  (and  perhaps  Un^ek ) 
it  is  not  noi!0ssaryor  desirable  to  atterupt  more  Knghshitramiitar 
than  the  elementary  principles  wliich  serve  its  jui  introduction  to 
the  study  of  all  langnages.  and  which  are  most  eiisily  learnt  in 
Knglish/  These  principles  \vA\  be  (1),  the  meanings  of  the  parts 
of  speech  ami  the  pai-sing  of  Enghsli  words  ;  (2),  tne  construction 
and  analysis  of  the  simple  seutenec.  With  this  foundation  a 
boy  may,  if  he  have  time  and  opportunity,  begin  Latin,  and  it 
will  l>e  to  his  advantage  to  have  learned  by  heart  the  con- 
jugatiun  of  the  Regular  Verbs  and  the  declension  of  Substantives 
and  Adjectives.  Unless  skille<l  teaching  is  available  it  woidd  be 
1  letter  not  to  proceed  further  tlian  this.  The  time  for  beginning 
French  will  depend  much  on  opportunity.  The  yoimg  boy  will 
hardly  be  able  to  give  much  time  to  betli  Frencli  and  Latin  in 
a{ldiiion  to  other  necessar}^  subjects.  He  should,  therefore,  give 
inort^  time  to  French  or  to  Latin,  acoording  as  in  the  one  or  in 
the  other  the  better  te^ujhing  may  be  available.  In  teaching 
French,  pronunciation  should  be"  carefully  studied  ft*om  the 
outset — tne  pupil  must  have  regidar  drill  in  the  eonnnoner  of 
those  sounds  \^Tiich  do  not  come  naturally  to  an  English  mouth. 
Very  easy  roiiding,  1  teaming  very  eaHV  poetry  by  heart,  and,  if 

fssiblc/ convei*stition,  are  inore  useful  to 'the  beginner  than 
_  ,mniar  mles.  The  French  learnt  from  French  nurses  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  worth  nnich,  The  teacher  nuist  be  an  etlue4iti*d  piTson 
with  a  good  kiiowk^lge  of  Ijoth  English  anil  Freui'lt 
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CuiiEidering  the  predominant  p*irt  that  is  played  by  memory 
durmg  these  CHir] y  years,  great  care  should  bo  taken  to  insist  on 
the  intelligent  iisu  vi  it.  N^j  lesson  should  be  given  to  be  learnt 
hy  heart  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  explained  and  imderstooil. 
Aiuong  the  best  exerrrises  are  the  learninf^  of  e^sy  English  poetrj" 
and  the  oral  (or  written)  roprodiietion  of  a  story  that  has  been 
told  on  the  preceding  day. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat.  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  retj^uii'ed 
for  a  boy  entering  a  Prepariitory  School  at  nine  years  old  is  not 
large,  and  that  hislitness  will  depend  rather  on  careful  training  in 
good  method;^.  Nothing  has  boon  said  so  far,  of  the  training  of 
hand  and  eye,  but  this  is  a  most  essential  part  of  eiirly  education, 
and  the  more  so,  for  the  veiy  re^ison  that  it  m  lamentably 
neglected  in  l^ul4ii'  aiid  Preparatory  Schools,  It  nuist  not  he 
forgotten  that  the  tjurricuhuii  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  cannot 
clann  to  bo  ideal  It  is  imposed  upon  them  fi*om  above  by  the 
Public  Schook  and  is  dominated  and  vitiated  by  the  s^ystem  of 
Public  School  Entrance  Heholarships,  which  are  still  given,  not 
to  the  best  educated  boys  (ttiking  education  to  mean  the 
harmonious  development  ot  all  the  faculties),  but  to  those  who  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  reach  the  highest  standard  in  the  Classical 
Languages  and  Mathematics,  This  tends  to  undue  specialisation 
in  the  subjects  thus  rewarded,  and  consequently  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  others  Imrdly  IchSS  importiint.  Among  these  is  dniwmg, 
wliich,  if  it  finds  a  place  at  all  in  the  Prepamtoir>'  School,  is  seldom 
represented  by  nioro  than  uno  hour  a  week.  The  importance  of 
manual  training  is  fiillv  recognised  by  the  Parents'  National 
Educiitional  Union,  anJ  generally  by  such  schools  for  YOimg 
children  as  understiind  and  follow  ^roebel's  principles.  There 
are  many  spimous  Kindergartens,  but  the  writer  has  found 
nowhere  bett-er  material  to  work  upon  than  the  product  of  the 
true  Kintlergart'Cn  wliich  is  distinguished  by  its  ciireful  attention 
to  the  formation  of  character  and  habit,  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment  of  all  facidties,  and  the  power  of  awakening  intei-est 
and  intelligence. 

The  time-tables  of  two  schools  are  appended,  both  of  which  r ho 
vrriiGT  has  reason  to  know  have  been  eminently  successful  in  the 
work  they  profess  to  do.  School  A  is  a  Kindergarten,  pui-e  and 
simple,  diftering  from  the  German  model  only  in  beginning  Lo 
teach  reading  at  an  earlier  stage*  School  B  is  on  much  the 
same  lines,  but  carries  on  the  work  with  an  upper  form  to  the 
tige  of  eleven.  As  we  have  taken  nine  as  our  age  limit,  only  the 
two  lower  forms  are  given  hera 
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PREPARATORY  BOYS'  SCHOOLS  UNDER  LADY 
PRINCIPALS. 


The  compiling  of  this  paper  has  been  attended  with  consider- 
able disappointment.  From  several  districts  in  which  inquiries 
were  instituted  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  ladies  keepmg  boys' 
schools  came  back  the  answer :  "  There  used  to  be  several  such 
schools  here,  but  they  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  been 
handed  over  to  men."  Nevertheless,  114  names  and  addresses 
were  obtained,  and  questions  bearing  on  the  details  of  school 
management  were  sent  roimd  to  all  of  these. 

Two  or  three  of  those  who  replied  had  schools  of  a  different 
type.  Two  or  three  sent  word  that  their  schools  had  existed  but 
were  now  given  up.  And  in  the  end  only  24  sets  of  answers 
were  received  to  the  qiiestions  submitted,  or  to  some  of  them, 
from  schools  of  the  kind  specified. 

Of  these  24  schools  the  oldest  hiis  been  established  62  years* 
the  youngest  two  ;  their  average  age  is  a  fraction  under  20  years- 

They  contain  an  aggregate  of  597  boys,  which  gives  an  average 
of  nearly  25  apiece. 

Of  the  24,  six  receive  boys  at  four  years  of  age,  eight  at  five 
years,  seven  at  six  years,  and  three  at  seven  years  or  over. 

They  keep  boys — one  till  10  years  of  age,  three  till  11,  six  tiU 
12,  three  till  13,  nine  till  14,  and  two  till  15. 

Of  the  24,  one  invariably,  two  rarely,  three  generally,  and  the 
rest  sometimes  send  on  boys  direct  to  one  or  other  of  the  Public 
Schools.  In  oth^r  words,  there  is  only  one  out  of  the  24  which 
never  sends  a  boy  first  to  some  other  Preparatory  School  kept  by 
a  master. 

Six  of  these  schools  take  girls  as  well  as  boys^  with  an  average 
of  13  girls  apiece  in  addition  to  the  boys. 

For  the  597  boys,  67  girls,  and  21  children  in  one  school  whose 
sex  is  not  specified,  there  are  18  regular  masters,  and,  reckoning 
the  24  heads,  81  regular  lady  teachers,  which  gives  an  average 
of  one  master  for  every  38,  one  mistress  for  every  8J,  or  more 
than  one  regular  teacher  for  every  seven  children 

Besides  the  regular  staffs  there  are  in  all  43  visiting  masters 
and  24  visiting  mistresses  for  music,  singing,  dancing,  drill,  and 
so  forth. 

The  chief  authority — educational,  moral  and  disciplinary — is 
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iu  21  casea  kept  entirely  in  tlie  hands  of  the  lady  principaL    One 

keeps  it  chiefly  in  her  own  hands,  one  delegates  the  '*  educational 
autnority  "  to  her  senior  master,  retiiining  the  rest  in  her  own 
hands ;  one  makes  an  t^vceptioii  as  to  games  v^^hich  she  leaves 
altogether  to  the  '*  games'  master." 

All  24,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  n^ake  pro\ision  for  games. 
Five  record  the  fact  that  they  have  a  field  (many  of  the  others, 
no  douht,  ha^'e  a  tield  also),  nine  gpeak  of  a  *'  gatnes*  master  *'  or 
"  a  master  with  a  special  aptitude  tor  games,''  or  at  least  a  master 
who  plays  i^ames  irith  the  Vmjvb.  Two  mention  a  erieket  j)rotes- 
sional,  one  in  addition  to  erieket  and  foothall  mentions  hoxing  as 
a  regular  inBtitution,  one  swimming,  one  '*  hare  and  hounds,"  one 
*'  field  sports/'  whi(^h  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  One  energetic 
head  mistress  hei*self  goes  out  regularly  into  the  footbtdl  field  as 
referee, 

Of  20  ladie-s  who  replied  to  the  queries  ha^'ing  special  reference 
to  health  and  physical  tmining,  four  have  each  a  detached  stina- 
toriura,  which  Ws  existed  for  6,  12,  13,  and  16  years  respectively. 
Two  state  that  they  have  so  few  boarders  that  a  private sjinntorium 
m  unnecessary.  Most  rely  appirently  on  the  expedient  ol  uiking 
lodgings  in  case  of  any  outbreak  of  infectious  illness.  One  happy 
school  of  20  boys  has  nad  *'  no  iUncss  of  any  kind  since  the  sehool 
began  nine  years  ago.'*  At  13  of  these  20  schools  boys  iire  always 
imder  supervision ;  at  7  they  are  allowed  some  leisure  time  to 
employ  as  they  please. 

There  is  nothing  siiccial  to  notice  iu  the  meal  time^.  They 
«eoni  to  be  very  mucu  the  same  at  all  the  schools.  Every  one 
l^reaklasts  at  from  8.0  to  8.30,  anrl  dines  at  fmm  1,0  to  1.30. 
Te^i  time  is  more  variable,  ranging  from  5.0  to  0.30, 

Biscuits  or  light  luncheon  of  some  kind  is  generally  provided 
at  11,0:  and  those  who  have  tea  early  give  the  boys  something 
before  sending  them  to  bed. 

As  reganls  the  length  of  lessons,  most  of  the  laches  seem  to 
have  adopted  three-quarters  of  an  hoiu*  as  the  normal  periml ; 
some  40  minutes,  and  some  few,  in  certain  erases,  only  half  an 
hour.  But  ver}^  few  still  adhere  to  the  oltUfashioned  leiigth  of  a 
fidl  hoiup. 

Questions  were  also  asked  as  to  the  cmrriculum,  and  lady 

Erincipals  were  invited  to  fill  up  schemes  of  all   their  working 
ours,  showing  the  length  of  time  allotted  in  the  week  to  eacn 
subject  in  the  various  classes.     Ho  inan\"  of  the  schemes  were 

f 

But  the  accompanying  table  of  the  avemge  weekly 
h 


uicompletely  filled  up  that  it  is  difficult  to  ibrmuJate  the  results 

'^       he  accompanying  table  of  the  avemge  wc 
period  given  to  eaen  subject  m  each  class  wilJ,  it  is  hoped,  give 
some  idea  of  the  work  being  done.     In  considering  this  table  it 


must  be  noted  (i,)  that  class  1.  is  always  the  lowest ;  (ii.)  tiuii  all 
the  schools  naturally  do  not  coiit^iin  the  same  number  of  classes, 
ejj..  Class  VI i  exists  in  one  school  only  of  those  who  filled  up 
schemes :  (iii.)  that  the  number  of  schools  of  which  the  avenige 
is  taken  varies  with  almost  every  subject. 
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number  of  Class. 

1. 

2- 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Number  of 

Schools  which 

gave  a  Return  in 

this 

paxticular. 

Religious  knowledge  - 

1-33 

1-83 

1-29 

1-25 

112 

115 

•52 

18  Schools. 

English  Laoguage  and  Litei-a-^ 
tore,    Including    Grammar } 
and  Composition.                  ) 

*3o      2-31  !    1-38 
*  Reading  only. 

1-30 

1-25 

1-0 

•30 

15 

French 

2-6 

2-5 

2-9 

2-8 

226 

2^20 

20 

14 

Utin 

2-20 

2-46 

2'3I 

310 

3-44 

358 

4  40 

14 

Greek 

- 

- 

2-15 

2- 15 

2'60 

3-40 

8-40 

2       ,, 

German 

— 

— 

1-30 

1-5 

2> 

340 

3^40 

2 

English  History         .       •       . 

1-20 

1-20 

1-16 

1-16 

1-17 

112 

•40 

1« 

Roman  History  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•30 

•30 

- 

1 

Orography 

Ill 

119 

1-24 

1-27 

1-21 

13 

•40 

16 

Arithmetic 

324 

3-24 

3-9 

3C 

315 

3-15 

3^45 

16 

Algebra 

l-3rt 

1-39 

1-24 

1-8C 

VSIXS 

2^40 

5 

Gcoractr}' 

1-30 

1.0 

•57 

1^10 

\'2& 

2-40 

7        »» 

Writing  and  Dictation      • 

310 

30 

2-4 

150 

r36 

1-5 

80 

17 

Object  Lesaons  and  Elementary 
Drawing*    .       .       .       .       . 

1-7 

4-7 

•M 

•41 

•32 

•45 

- 

9 

1-35 

1-22 

124 

125 

115 

r22 

- 

15 

N.B.-<1)  These  figures  are  Intended  to  be  i-ead  as  in  a  railway  time  table,  e.g.,  4^40 
denotes  4  hours  40  minutes. 

(2)  The  number  in  the  8th  eolunni  shows  the  number  of  schools  which  made  a  return 
for  thit  particular  subject,  the  averages  of  each  class  were  taken  separately. 

Latin  is  begun  at  live  of  these  schools  at  the  age  of  about 
eight;  at  one  school  at  seven  years:  at  two  at  nine  ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  age  given  is  c[ualified  by  some  such  phrase  ivs : 
"  When  they  can  read  with  fair  fluency  and  write."  One  lady 
begins :  "  Quite  young — verbally." 

At  nine  schools  French  is  begun  before  Latin.  Four  of  the 
nine  principals  think  that  they  get  better  results  by  beginning 
with  French ;  two  do  not  think  so ;  only  one  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Latin  is  the  better  language  on  which  to  base  the  training 
of  the  intelligence. 

In  answer  to  the  question :  "  Do  you  teach  French  in  French, 
as  &r  as  possible,  from  the  beginning  and  throughout?" 
thirteen    answer  "Yes,"  but  the  answers  are  all  more  or  less 

2|ualified ;  two  more  are  ambiguous,  while  one  finds  "  that  the 
louin  method  is  not  sufficient  for  Public  Schools." 

Of  these  same  schools  nine  only  teach  Greek,  beginning  mostly 
at  11  years  of  age,  or  "  when  ho  can  do  Latin  translation  fairly 
well." 

Seventeen  teach  drawing  as  part  of  the  regular  school  course, 
six  carpentering,  eleven  singing,  ten  science  of  some  kind. 
One  lacTy  teaches  electricity,  zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics ;  one 
some  elements  of  human  physiology. 

Six  confess  without  comment  to  specialising.  Two  specialise 
«  if  desired  "  or  "  if  required," 
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With  a  view  to  discovering  whether  lady  principals  are  in 
advance  of  men  in  what  is  now,  or  ought  to  be,  the  most 
important  question  agitating  the  educational  world^ — the  training 
of  teachers? — the  following  questions  were  asked: — **  Have  you 
formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  mcst  valuable  kind  of  training' for 
the  work  of  teaching  in  a  Preparatory  School  ?  Would  you  nave 
it  include  a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  side  ?  If  so,  in  what 
subjects  ?  *' 

Those  questions  were  left  unanswered  by  10  out  of  the  24.  The 
answers  of  the  remaining  14  are  somewhat  vague.  One  lady 
only  replies  affirmatively  and  comph^tely  to  both  questions.  She 
would  have  teachers  tniineil  in  anatomy,  hygiene,  psychologj^; 
and  ha^'c  them  study  the  livesi  of  Froebel,  Festal osszi,  Arnold,  iuul 
Thrin^.  Four  more  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  training  of  some 
kind,  hut  one  of  these  believes  that  '*  theories  are  not  much 
tise";  while  two  avoid  reference  to  that  mwt  oi  the  qu€*stion, 
There  were  two  emphatic  '*  No*s,"  and,  uuleed,  the  majority, 
thotigh  most  of  the  answers  are  couched  in  somewhat  ambiguous 
language,  appear  to  si  aire  tlu*  i)pini**n  still  held  by  nianv  of  their 
hrothei"s  in  teachiug  that  : — Prai-ticnl  experience  is  all  that  is 
wantcfl,  and  tluit  previous  training  is  unnecessary.  Two  take 
their  stauf!  f>n  the  old  half-tnith  that  teachers  are  honi,  not 
matle,  and  a  few  even  seem  convincetl  that  theory  is  ineompatible 
with  good  practical  work.  One  lady  has  licen  ohliged  to  give  up 
altogether  engaging  resilient,  mastc^rs,  beeaus*"  she  has  *'  had  thi^ec 
one  after  another  who  were  all^theory," 

These  statistics  are  less  vahiablc  than  they  might  have  been, 
because  they  are  compiled  from  so  few  schools;  and  there  is, 
moreover,  reason  to  fear  that  from  some  of  the  best  and  most 
eitieient  ladies*  schools  no  returns  at  all  were  mafia 

The  remarks  which  follow  arc  Imsed  partly  on  the  perusal  of 
the  papers  from  which  the  foregoing  particulars  were  derived, 
ptirtfy  on  conversations  on  the  subject  held  with  other  sr^hool- 
masters,  pirtly  on  individual  observations  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  20  years. 

It  is  well  known  that  valuable  and  interesting  work  is  now 
being  done  by  lady  teachers  in  cliisses  for  little  boys  and  girls, 
but  so  far  as  preparatory'  schools  (in  the  strictest  sense  or  the 
term  and  as  disiingnished  from  pre-preparatorj*  elasses)  are 
concerned,  it  would  appear  that  boys'  preparatory  schools  kept 
by  ladies  are  not,  in  proportion  to  other  preimratory  schools  of 
the  same  type,  so  tnnncrous  as  they  were  a  generation  ^igo.  It 
should  be  added  that  in  the  absence  of  complete  statistics  no 
confident  opinion  can  he  expressed  on  the  subject,  Nor  can 
any  one  say  whether  the  present  tenden«'V  is  more  than  a 
teraporar)^  one.  To  some  extent  indeed  ttie  change  may  be 
apparent  rather  than  re^L  Probably  more  women  than  ever  are 
now  engagetl  in  preparatory i school  w^ork.  though  not  so  often  in 
the  capacity  of  princifmls  as  of  assistants  on  the  staff!  Btit  in  so 
far  as  there  has  been  a  relaiiA'c  decline  in  the  mmiher  of  boys* 
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preparatory  schools  kept  by  ladies,  the  reasons  appear  to  be  as 
follows : — 

(i.)  The  deliberate  choice  of  the  ladies  themselves, 
(ii.)  The  choice  of  the  parents, 
(iii.)  The  influence  of  schoolmasters. 

(i.)  The  large  increase  within  the  last  25  years  in  the  number 
of  girls'  schools,  and  the  heightened  standard  of  learning  in 
sucn  schools,  have  been  attracting  more  and  more  women  with 
a  bent  for  teaching.  The  "  girls  high  schoolmistress "  is  an 
entirely  new  product,  and  a  welcome  one,  of  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century. 

Most  of  the  more  highly  educated  women  who  have  taken  to 
teaching  as  a  profession  in  recent  years  have  preferred  to  devote 
themselves  to  work  in  schools  for  children  of  their  own  sex.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  many  girls'  schools 
have  a  kindergarten  department  in  which  little  boys  and  girts 
are  taught  together.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
financial  risks  mcurred  by  the  principal  of  a  boys'  preparatory 
school  under  modem  conaitions  is  serious  and  often  harassing, 
and  not  always  within  the  means  of  women  engaged  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

(ii.)  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  dislike  on  the  part  ot  many 
parents  to  send  their  small  boys  to  schools  kept  by  ladies.  Manv 
preparatory  schoolmasters  who  began  with  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
to  "  take  no  boy  till  he  can  read  and  write,"  or  **  no  boy  under 
eight,"  have  been  driven  to  modify  their  plan  and  open  a  class 
for  Quite  small  children,  because  parents  say  plainly :  "  We  want 
our  1hoy  to  come  to  you,  but  we  will  not  send  him  first  to  any 
school  kept  by  a  lady."  What  is  the  reason  for  this  attitude  of 
the  parents  ?  And  how  far  can  it  be  justified  ?  It  is  partly 
owing  to  the  feet  that  men,  as  preparatory  schoolmasters,  seem 
lately  to  have  developed  certain  qualities  which  were  once  sup- 
posed to  be  the  especial  attribute  of  women ;  that  is,  a  gentleness 
of  manner  in  dealmg  with  boys,  a  watchfulness,  a  carefulness  of 
health  even  to  fussiness,  whicn  were  quite  unknown  in  most,  if 
not  in  all,  schoolmasters  of  the  last  and  previous  generations. 
It  was  then  supposed  that  a  woman  was  the  more  proper  person 
to  have  charge  of  delicate  or  especially  sensitive  boys,  or  of  very 
young  boys.  At  a  man's  school  it  was  taken  for  granted  things 
went  more  roughly,  and  a  boy  must  take  his  chance.  But  now, 
when  more  boys  tnan  not  are  said  to  be  delicate  and  especially 
sensitive,  preparatory  schoolmasters  have  risen  to  the  occasion, 
and  most  Preparatory  Schools  are  very  Temples  of  Carefulness, 
and  some  perhaps  even  of  Luxury.  WTiether  this  new  departure 
is  good  for  the  race  as  a  whole,  whether  even  it  is  an  unmixed 
blessing  for  the  delicate  and  especially  sensitive  unit,  is  an  open 
question. 

(ill)  Apart  from  the  preference,  which  has  always  existed, 
other  thmgs  being  equal,  for  sending  boys  to  a  school  kept  iind 
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iJiugbt  l)y  Ji  man,  those  pirents  who  have  preforrod  r.o  rliftonrfl 
ihe  help  of  ladies  schools  have  often  clone  so  hy  rcnBOTt 
of  the  influence  and  advice  of  schoolmasters,  many  of  whom 
oponly  and  freely  express  disapproval  of  boys'  schools  kept  by 
kflies. 

The  present  writer  is  ftir  fronx  giving  an  unqualified  assent  to 
sueh  expressions  of  disapproval.  At  the  same  time  be  is  by  no 
means  of  opinion  that  the  disiipproval  so  often  expressed  is  due 
to  jealousy  or  trade-union  selfishness.  He  therefore  proceeds  to 
stat'C  the  criticisms  as  he  has  heanl  thoni  stated,  but  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  will  regard  them  as  universiilly 
applieabk*.  They  are  gen<?niliy  applied,  not  to  those  ladies' 
schools  (conipam lively  lew  in  number)  wliich  Bcnd  hoy^  .straight 
to  the  jjublie  schools,  but  to  the  ^i^eneral  run  of  ^niall 
schools  from  which  hoys  pass  on,  at  the  age  of  9,  10  or  11, 
to  prwjiaratory  scliools  kept  by  men.  But  some  classes  or 
little  schools  of  this  type,  so  far  froui  iM^iug  open  to  eritieism  on 
the  score  of  inertieiency,  arc  admirably  et^nduntert  nliko  in  regard 
to  the  organ isjiti on  of  their  work  and  to  tbo  ixlucaiional  results 
acbieved, 

Against  the  imsatisfaetory  ones,  however,  the  following 
criticisms  are  brought  :— 

(ft)  Tliat  they  fail  in  discipline ;  sometimes  from  the  motherly 
iustinct  which  pmrnpts  women  in  spoil  children;  more  often 
through  wt^rryiii.^  the  hoys  by  exnessi\'e  atteTition  to  vexations 
details. 

{/O  That  thev  fail  in  toachiug;  not  at  all  from  neglect  or  want 
of  effort,  but  Iwc^ufto  they  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  or  to 
teacli  things  in  the  wrong  order.  For  example,  to  teach  a  l>o}' 
not  only  tlu^  Latin  declensions  b*.^fore  he  cnn  tell  a  noun  ft-oiu  an 
adjective,  the  Litin  verbs  beibn^  bo  c^ui  tell  a  pronoun  fi'oni  a 
verb,  but  both  Vjcfore  he  can  reatl  simple  English  :  to  take  him 
on  in  Arithnietie  to  Compound  Addition,  Vulgar  Fractions,  or 
even  Practi<^e,  before  he  can  do  Simple  Multiplication  and 
Division ;  with  the  result  (it  is  nlleged)  that  boys  do  too 
frequently  conui  on  from  a  lady's  to  a  man's  school  at  the  agoj 
of  nine,  or  older,  not  only  umihle  to  decline  a  noun  or  conjugatai 
a  tense  of  any  regular  Latin  verV) — ^over  which  nmcli  time  and 
labour  have  Ijcen  wasted — but  unable  to  say  the  English  personal 
pronouns  in  the  conventional  order ;  unable  to  go  through  the 
simple  auxilinry  tenses  *'  1  am  *'  and  '*  I  have  *' ;  unable  some- 
times to  rend  correctly,  to  n^itc  legiljly,  or  even  to  articulntc 
tlistinctly. 

(r)  That  they  fail  in  Tuoral  training;  Ix^cjiuse  (us  it  is  Kaid)a 
woman  is  not  so  well  able  as  a  man  to  follow  the  workings  of  a 
l>oy*s  mind.  And  further— /i  more  serious  pt^int — by  reason  of 
her  sex  a  woman  is  ottcn  al>solutely  ignorant  of  the  jiarticular 
moral  dang**rs  which  attend  the  physical  development  of  almost 
nil  boys. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  these  charges,  so  far  Ironi 
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being  universally  applicable,  should  be  examined  with  the  utmost 
discrimination.  The  training  of  little  boys,  especially  under  10 
years  of  age,  is  work  in  which  skilled  and  sympathetic  women 
teachers  are  specially  fitted  to  excel.  The  admirable  work  now 
being  done  in  some  of  these  pre-preparatory  school  classes  is 
well  Known  to  those  who  are  acquaintea  with  the  subject.  There 
is  indeed  some  reason  to  hope  that  much  good  may  come  from 
the  educational  experiments  which  are  being  made  in  some  of  these 
classes.  But  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
work  done  in  very  many  of  these  little  schools  kept  by  ladies  calls 
for  improvement.  The  right  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that 
better  methods  of  teaching  must  be  supplied  to,  and  required  from, 
all  those  (of  either  sex)  who  teach  "the  beggarly  elements,"  it  being 
understood,  of  course,  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  already 
have  good  methods,  and  use  them.  For,  if  our  whole  system  of 
education  is  to  be  maintained  at  or  above  a  definite  level  of 
excellence,  it  ought  to  be  made  impossible  for  such  wholesale 
accusations  to  be  brought,  even  unjustly,  against  any  body  of 
teachers  in  the  future ;  a  result  which  may  be  attained  in  one  of 
two  ways — either  by  a  compulsory  registration  of  teachers,  who 
shall  not  be  registered  imless  they  OiWi  show  that  they  possess 
real  qualifications  to  teach  ;  or  voluntarily,  by  a  wider  dissemina- 
tion by  teachers  among  themselves  of  a  knowledge  concerning 
what  things  had  best  be  taught  to  children,  and  how  best  to 
teach  them.  The  voluntary  method  would  undoubtedly  be 
most  generally  acceptable,  and  probably  in  the  end,  if  it  could 
be  started,  the  most  successful,  oeing  most  in  accordance  with 
the  free  traditions  of  the  English  race.  But  it  presupposes  a 
greater  intimacy,  or  association  for  the  exchange '  of^  idciis, 
between  preparatory  schoolmasters  and  boys'  schoolmistresses — 
an  association  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  ladies  would 
for  the  most  part  welcome.  Such  voluntarv  dissociation  would 
not  prevent — it  would  probably  further — tne  establishment  of 
more  training  schools  for  teachers,  a  step  which  must  inevitably 
follow  as  the  only  reasonable  corollary  of  a  compulsory  re^ster. 
Nor  would  the  ladies  only  be  the  gainers  by  such  an  association 
of  teachers  of  both  sexes.  Each  sex  has  much  to  leiim  from  the 
other.  Moreover,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  supposed  that  it 
is  only  the  teachers  in  ladies'  schools  who  need  more  insight 
into  better  methods.  It  is  probable — nay,  it  is  certain — that  if 
the  initial  training  of  all  those  boys,  who  come  comparative 
failures  from  ladies  schools  to  men's,  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
so  many  men  instead  of  women — other  things  being  equal — the 
failures  would  have  been  as  many  and  as  great,  perhaps  more 
so.  If  (and  this  also  may  be  questioned)  there  are  at  present 
more.failures  among  women  teachers  of  bovs  than  among  men, 
it  is  not  because  they  are  women,  but  beciiuse  they  occupy 
themselves  in  greater  numbers  with  the  most  difficult  part  of 
teaching — ^the  very  beginnings.  It  is  not  a  new  discovery  that 
the  elements  are  narder  to  teach  than  anything  else ;  but,  like 
that  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  it  is  a  discovery  that  has  lain 
forgotten    uatil  quite  roccntly  for  many  years,      Women    are 
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undoubtedly  better  adapted  than  men  to  teach  young 
rhildren  of  eitbi^r  sex  by  reai^ou  of  tlioir  wider  symimthy, 
thc^ir  natural  goiitlenoas,  and  above  all  their  greater  patience. 
How  few  men  could,  if  they  would,  teach  children  to  read  ?  At 
those  prepiiratory  schools  %\'orked  by  men,  where  very  young  boys 
are  taken  as  pupils,  there  is  invariably  a  governess  to  teach  tho 
lowest  class  Rjr  at  least  a  put  of  every  day. 

Ladies'  schools  have  done  good  iiud  helpful  work  in  the  past, 
and  wiU,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  do  better  work  still  in  the  future,  by 
taking  boys  as  youn^  as  they  and  the  parents  choose^  keeping 
antl  teaching  thorn  till  they  are  ten  years  old  or  thereabouts,  and 
then  passing  thern  on  to  a  larger  Preparatory  School  under  a 
man.  Though,  if  they  choose  to  keep  boys  till  they  are  14, 
there  is  no  reasi>n,  that  is,  no  I'casonable  reason,  why  they  shoultl 
not  do  so  ;  of  which  more  presently. 

But  i  n/isui  uch  as  to  some  of  these  pre-prejmratory  school  tnistresses 
the  Liitiri  to  be  eventually  roquired  of  their  pupils  looms  frorn 
the  Ix^gimiing  an  uncertain  and  somew^hat  terrifying  quantity,  it 
may  perhaps  Ix-  helpful  to  set  down  in  outline  what  a  yoimg  hoy 
should  l>e  taught  first,  and  what  he  should  know  at  different 
st^iges,  if  Iio  is,  without  any  pressure  at  any  time  c*r  hurry  at  the 
end,  to  take  a  good  plac^e  when  he  is  14  at  one  of  our  IjcsI  Public 
Schools. 

By  the  time  he  is  eight  a  hoy  should  have  beeu  t.aught* — 

(i.)  To  articulate  clearly  and  audibly. 

(ii.)  To  bt^  when  require^!,  attentive  (not  for  long  periorls, 
as  yet  this  would  be  imiwssible)  and  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  propcn^  attitudes  m  which  to  sit  and  standee.*/.,  to  know 
that  a"^  lounging  position  is  not  necessarily  restful,  and  if 
itjstful  not  alwMys  necessary  or  mannerly. 

(ill.)  To  read  quite  easy  books  (a)  aloud  correctly,  with 
duo  regard  to  (i.),  and  (h)  to  himself  for  amusement,  and 
instruction  by-and-bye  (this  last,  reading  to  himself,  is  a  very 
important  jx^int  very  often  neglected). 

(iv,)  To  write  easy  words  and  sentences,  not  fast,  out 
legihly,  with  constant  attention  to  correctness  of  attitude, 

not  sprawling  or  curling  his  legs  fantastically. 

(v.)  To  have  some  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  tigures; 
at  Iciist  to  Ijc  able  to  count,  and  iH?ad  and  wrile  down  mun- 
Iwm  up  to  100. 

(vi.)  Placed  last,  liot  by  any  means  as  of  least  imporUuict% 
but  because  it  is  not  alwavs  required  for  entrance  examina- 
tions:  To  know  in  outline  some  of  the  principjU  Bible 
stories,  fi.g.,  the  History  of  Abraham,  of  Jacob  and  of  Joseph, 
and  the  nijiin  tacis  of  the  New  Testament, 

By  the  age  of  nine  he  should  be  able— 

(i.)    To  i*ead  fluently  any  book  suitable  to  his  age. 

(Vh)  To  uTitc  freely  (hut  still  not  necessarily  fast)  and 
copy  laTiting  correctly  from  a  hlaekboftrd. 
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(iii.)  To  show  some  acquaintance*  with  the  elements  of 
English  Grammar.  To  aistinguish  the  different  parts  of 
speech,  and  to  conjugate  the  two  tenses  of  the  English  verb, 
and  the  commonest  of  the  auxiliaries — at  least,  "  I  am,"  "  I 
was,"  "  I  have,"  "  I  had,"  and  *'  I  shall." 

(iv.)  To  read  and  write  down  numbers  up  to  100,000,  and 
to  do  sums  in  simple  adchtion  and  subtraction. 

(v.)  a.  To  read  a  map  and  have  some  idea  of  the  size, 
shape,  and  divisions  of  the  earth. 

b.  To  have  some  acquaintance,  fi-om  stories  or  otherwise, 
with  some  of  the  heroes  of  other  days  and  other  countries. 

[Note. — History  and  Geography  are  unhappily  not  required  at 
present  at  most  entrance  exammations.  But  the  writer  believes 
very  strongly,  in  spite  of  learned  opinions  to  the  contrary,  that, 
unless  a  boy  is  started  in  them  quite  young,  there  is  serious  risk 
that  his  mind  will  as  regards  these  subjects  remain  a  blank,  or, 
after  advanced  lectures,  a  perhaps  highly  coloured  but  chaotic 
smudge.] 

By  the  time  he  is  ten  a  boy  should — 

(i.)  Have  made  a  start  in  Latin  (he  should  have  mastered 
as  much  of  the  declensions,  pronouns,  and  regular  verbs  as 
is  contained  in  any  ordinary  First  Latin  Book. 

(iL)  He  should  be  able  in  arithmetic  to  do,  with  accuracy 
and  a  fair  amount  of  speed,  examples  in  simple  multipli- 
cation and  division,  eacn  by  at  least  three  figures.  Inis 
implies  a  sound  and  accurate  working  knowledge  of  the 
multiplication  table  up  to  12  times. 

At  the  age  of  ten  a  boy  should  be^n  Latin  translation  m  an 
easy  book  with  somewhat  harder  Latin  exorcises  than  he  had  in 
the  First  Book,  and,  2>«^'i  passu,  with  eveiy  translation  lesson 
some  Latin  grammar. 

At  the  same  time  he  should  learn  in  English  the  outlines  of 
the  compound  sentence  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  substantival, 
adjectival,  and  the  most  common  adverbial  clauses,  and  pick  out 
examples  from  ordinary  English  authors. 

In  these  suggestions  no  mention  has  been  made  of  French. 
Schoolmistresses  appear  rarely  to  find  any  difficulty  about  this. 
Eight  years  is  a  good  age  at  which  to  begin — colloquially.  A 
grammar,  or  systematic  teaching  of  gi*ammar,  is  of  little  use  for 
another  year.  Then  French  ana  Latin  grammar  side  by  side  may 
be  made  to  help  each  other. 

And  no  mention  has  been  made  of  English  poetry,  singing,  or 
drawing;  because,  except  for  the  allusions  to  history  and 
geography,  only  those  subjects  have  been  enumerated  which 
appears  essential  for  success  in  entering  a  Public  School  at  the 
i^e  of  14. 

But  just  as  no  time  is  gained  (but  the  reverse)  by  beginning 
Latin  tdb  young,  or  before  a  sure  foundation  of  English  has  been 
laid,  so  no  time  is  lost  by  interesting  a  boy  almost   from  his 
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earliest  years  in  Historjr,  Geography,  Poetry,  Singing,  and 
Drawing.  The  Latin  required  at  puohc  school  "^entraneo  exami- 
nations is  not,  or  never  need  be,  such  a  bugbear  as  to  hinder 
any  of  these,  or  to  shut  out  opportunities  for  l^lks  and  indirect 
lessons  on  flowers,  birds,  rocks,  and  the  other  wonders  of  nature, 
which,  or  at  least  some  of  which,  a  child  nuist  be  tauf^ht  to 
observe  and  love,  if  he  is  to  get  full  happiness  out  of  his  lif© 
hereafter. 

Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  routine  of  work  after  IL  Unless  in 
a'  few  special  ausos  a  boy  will  rarely  change  Preparatory  Schools 
after  11.  It  is  letter  for  him  not  to  change  later  than  ten.  But, 
if  he  is  at  a  lady*s  school  where  boys  are  regularly  kept  till  the 
Public  School  age,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  stay 
there.  The  difficulties  of  discipline  and  morals  inseparable  from 
the  difference  of  sex  are  not  insuperable.  Women  have  evidently 
grappled  with  and  mastered  tlie  momentous  games  question ; 
ihoro  is  no  rejison  at  all  why,  when  4.hey  know  that 
there  is  a  moral  question,  they  should  not  grapple  with  and 
master  that.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  a  large 
number  of  women  are,  or  at  any  rate  have  i^een  in  the  past, 
ignorant  that  there  is  a  moral  question  anent  boys,  as  men 
understiind  it. 

It  is  satisfaiitory  that  all  except  one  of  the  Head  Mistresses 
of  boys  schools  who  replied  to  the  queries  Si^nt  thum  ke^p  the 
supreme  power  and  discipline  in  their  o^^i  hands.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  well-being  of  a  school  that  the  real 
head  of  it  should  keep  in  his  or  her  o\\ti  hands  the  supreme 
;nithurity  in  all  matters  of  discipline  and  moralil y.  It  is  most 
distinctly  not  enouj^h  for  ladies  who  keep  lx)ys  bt^yond  the  agt^ 
of  10  and  11  to  have  a  responsible  master  to  cope  with  the 
difticulties  into  which  his  sex  will  perhaps  natinidly  give  him  a 
readier  insight.  Tlic  chief  pirt  of  tliu  teaching  may'lx'  relegated 
to  a  wisely -chosen  sidjordinat<>  without  any  risk;  but  in  matters 
moral  and  disci  pi  inary^^and  especially  moral — no  one  who  does 
not  Dc^ar  the  renl  biutleh  of  responsibility  can  fidly  realise  atl  that 


thjxt  responsibihty  implies. 


Chakles  D.  Ohve. 
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The  ground  which  is  covered  at  what  are  generally  called 
Preparatory  Schools  is,  at  Clifton,  worked  by  two  separate  and 
entirely  distinct  departments,  called  respectively,  the  "  Junior 
School "  and  "  Preparatory  School."  Of  these,  the  latter  takes 
bovs  up  to  eleven  years,  at  which  age  they  pass  into  the  Junior 
Scnool,  where  they  remain  till  they  are  about  fourteen,  when  they 
enter  the  Upper  School.  Before  entering  into  any  details  of  the 
management  and  arrangements  of  these  departments,  *  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  accoimt  of  their  history  and  growth,  for 
they  were  originated  at  different  times,  and  the  Preparatory 
School  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  meet  certain  require- 
ments suggested  by  the  working  of  tne  Junior  School. 

CUfton  College  was  opened  under  Dr.  Percival,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  September,  1862,  with  sixty-nine  boys,  of 
whom  twenty-eight  were  boarders  and  forty-one  town  boys.  In 
the  next  term  there  were  forty-six  new  boys,  of  whom  twenty-six 
were  town  boys.  Some  of  these  town  bpys  subsequently  became 
boarders,  but  at  this  early  stage  of  the  schoors  existence  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  town  or  day  boys  were  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  boarders.  It  appears  from  tne  Register  that  the  formation 
of  a  department  for  younger  boys  was  contemplated  before  the 
end  of  1862,  ic.,  before  the  end  of  the  iSrst  term  of  the  schooFs 
life,  and  the  idea  of  a  Junior  School  may  therefore  be  said  to  date 
from  the  beginning  of  Clifton  College.  But  the  arrangements 
contem^ted  were  not  completed  till  April,  1863,  when  a  small 
private  Preparatory  School  was  incorporated  w^ith  the  College, 
and  the  Junior  School  was  opened  with  twenty-seven  boys,  of 
whom  ten  were  town  boys  and  seventeen  boarders.  Both  Upper 
and  Junior  School  continued  to  grow,  but  while  in  the  former  the 
proj)ortion  of  the  town  boys  to  boarders  showed  a  tendency  to 
diminish,  in  the  latter  it  steadily  increased.  It  would  seem  that 
while  the  Junior  School  provided  for  the  Upper  School  a  certain 
number  of  boys  who  were  trained  on  the  lines  adopted  at  Clifton, 
and  thereby  helped  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  among  candidates 
for  entrance,  it  was  found  that  in  tne  case  of  boys  entering  the 
Junior  at  the  age  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  there  was  something 
wanting  both  in  the  method  and  scope  of  their  elementary 
training. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  open  a  department  which  should 
take  boys  at  an  earlier  age  and  so  prepare  them  for  entering  the 
Junior  School.  The  Preparatory  School  was  accordingly  tegun 
in  Januaiy,  1874. 
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The  proportion  of  town  bovB  to  boardt^rs  in  ihi^  Junior  School 
ha\dng  ioereasod  as  has  already  boon  poiiitod  out,  the  Preimratoiy 
ma}^  be  said  to  have  beou  priiuurih"  intended  to  siip[)ly  a  want 
anion^  town  bo>'s,  and  thouj^h  a  Pre  para  lory  B<iarduig-hou54e  was 
opened  in  this  year,  this  (leparLnient  was  and  has  remained 
mainly  a  Day  School,  Apart  from  the  orif^inal  intention,  this  is, 
of  course,  tho  developinont  that  wa.s  to  be  expected,  as  on  any 
theory  of  education  tlie  yoiuiger  the  boy  the  less  ob\dons  is  the 
gain  to  Ije  derived  from  the  exchange  of  the  inHuenees  of  home 
life  for  tho8C  of  a  hoardiiij^  seluxiL 

This  is  well  ilhislraied  l*y  itx|R4*iiai('e  at  Clifton,  where  tho 
praportions  of  town  boj^H  to  boarders  are  roughly  as  follows :  In 
the  Upper  School  as  one  tti  two,  in  the  Preparatory  School  as 
three  to  one,  while  in  the  Junior  School  the  nundn/rs  are  equal 
To  Sinn  uj),  it  may  be  said  tliut  while  the  -lunior  Scho^.>l  was^ 
foinidcd  almost  witli  the  (.■olleife  itself,  the  Prejmratory  Schoi 
wi\^  founderl  to  niect  a  tlefinite  want  in  the  edufjation  of  littL 
hoys  living  in  the  town.  C'lifttai  claims  to  have  largtdy  solvecl 
the  problem  of  successfitlly  <ifhiciiting  day  boys  and  Ijoarders 
togetner  in  such  a  way  thut  day  boys  art*  in  no  flense  in  an 
inferior  pof^ition,  and  the  inter-reLition  ctf  these  tw*o  elements 
will  he  fnnnd,  when  the  detail  of  organisation  is  explained,  to  l>e 
an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  a  young  boy  nt  (.Tifton. 

In  explaining  the  organisation  of  tliese  departments,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  first  that  although  each  of  them  is  an 
integral  |mrt  of  the  schoob  tliey  are,  as  regJirds  the  life  of  the 
boys,  entirely  sepamted  from  each  other,  l^oth  Preparatory  and 
Junior  Schools  have  severally  their  own  sithoql  Iniilihn^^s  and 
boarding  houses,  antl  the  only  time  at  which  the  three  depart- 
ments of  the  school  are  assembled  m  at  the  chapel  services  on 
Sunday,  and  occasionally  at  lectures  or  school  concerts.  The 
boys  of  one  departTUcnt  inay  not  mix  in  any  way  with  those  of 
another,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  t*jise  of  lirothers.  who 
may  Avalk  tfjgether  nn  Stmtlays, 

Preparattiry  and  Jimior  lioys  are  allowed  to  look  on  at  eertaiil 
school  football  and  cricket  matches,  hut  for  this  purjjose  ea<^h 
ha.s  its  ow^n  part  of  the  Close.  Baths  and  g>iimasinm  are  used 
by  all  alike,  but  at  totally  <lifforent  times,  so  that  for  inst-ance 
boys  in  the  Preparatory  School  are  t^tnng  taught  swimming 
and  gynmastics  wdiile  the  Juniors  are  in  schoob 

The  Prepiiratory  St-hool  is  divided  for  teaching  purposes  into 
three  forms  of  from  twelve  to  tiiteen  l>oys  each,  Latin.  French, 
English  subjects,  Scripture,  Drawing,  with  a  little  elementary 
Natimil  Histor)*  or  Science,  arc  taught  in  all  forms,  ^uul  lus  ihrm 
subjt^ls,  Fov  Mathi^niatics  the  boys  are  class itied  separnitely 
into  sets.  No  one  lo^u'iis  (freek.  Boys  an?  m^^vcd  inio  the 
Jrnii or  School  at  the  age  of  nknen,  but  this,  ils  will  l>e  point cil 
out  kter,  rany  or  may  not  mean  promotion. 

All  leaiTi  swimming  and  gyinn^istics  under  the  school  instnie- 
tors,  and  the  three  form-mastei-s  personally  suiwrintend  the 
cricket  and  football 

There  is  one  boarding  bouse  which  takes  about  fifteen  boys, 
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and  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  boys  in  this  house  over  eleven,  it 
forms  for  boys  of  eight  or  nine  a  remarkably  easy  introduction  to 
school  life. 

The  school  hours  are  the  same  in  total  amount  as  in  the 
Junior  School,  but  the  lessons  last  for  either  half  an  hour  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour;  and  there  is  a  break  for  an  hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning,  when  organised  games  are  played. 
This  shortening  of  lessons  has  been  found  with  young  boys  to  be 
a  ffreat  success. 

fhe  Junior  School  is  divided  into  six  forms  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  boys  each.  Latin,  English  subjects.  Scripture,  Science, 
and  Drawing  are  taught  throughout  as  form  subjects.  French  is 
taught  as  a  form  subject  in  the  bottom  three  forms,  but  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  school  it  is  taught  in  sets.  Greek  is  taught  in 
the  three  higher  forms  but  is  not  compulsory — extra  French  and 
Mathematics  being  accepted  as  an  equivalent.  There  is  also 
special  provision  for  the  training  of  boys  intended  for  the  Navy. 
For  French,  Science,  and  .Drawing,  the  Junior  School  staff  is 
supplemented  by  masters  from  the  upper  School. 

All  lessons  last  an  hour,  and  the  school  lessons,  including  a 
Sunday  lesson  in  the  Old  Testament,  amount  to  21)  hours  a  week. 

There  are  two  boarding-houses  of  not  more  than  80  boys  each. 
In  each  house  there  is  a  resident  house  tutor  besides  the  house 
master.  The  town  boys,  who  are  about  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
boarders,  are  divided  into  two  "  houses,"  called  North  and  South 
Town.  Over  each  there  is  placed  a  Master,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  welfere  and  progress  of  his  charge  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  a  house  master  m  a  boarding-house. 

These  Towns  meet  at  least  once  a  week,  when  the  house 
miMSter  has  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  his  assembled  "  house/' 
and  of  going  into  matters  connected  with  their  library,  games, 
and  house  life. 

The  Junior  School  have  their  own  fives'  courts,  and  the  regular 
games,  in  which  all  the  masters  of  the  Junior  School  interest  them- 
selves, consist  of  football  (both  Association  and  Rugby),  cricket, 
and  fives.  Very  great  care  is  taken  to  teach  boys,  not  only  the 
art  of  cricket  ana  football,  but  also  the  spirit  in  which  gam^s 
ought  to  be  played.  The  Junior  School  is  allowed  to  play  one 
foreign  match  in  both  cricket  and  football,  but  Avith  this 
exception,  the  interest  of  competition  is  entirely  maintained 
by  house  matches  between  the  four  houses — i.e.,  two  boarding- 
houses  and  two  "  Towns."  These  games  excite  the  keenest 
interest,  and,  although  the  boarding-houses  have  probably  on 
the  average  slightly  tne  better  of  the  matches,  a  "  Tow^n "  has 
frequently  been  "cock-house,"  and  the  presence  of  day  boys 
ados  largely  to  a  wholesome  rivalry,  in  which  there  is  no  taint  of 
ill-feeling.  As  a  check  to  any  possible  excess  of  "  house " 
feeling,  and  also  to  prevent  monotony  in  sides,  morning  games 
are  organised  by  houses,  and  half-holiday  games  are  arranged 
either  by  forms  or  by  some  classification  of  tne  whole  school. 

In  the  boarding-houses  the  life  is  almost  the  same  as  in  an 
ordinary  Preparatory  School,  and  calls  for  no  special  comment. 
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Tbe  next  poiot  which  requires  explanation  is  the  wajr  in 
which  these  two  entirely  separate  department?^  of  Junior  and 
Preparatory  School  are  botmcl  together  so  as  to  {otni  with  the 
Upper  School  one  homogeneous  whole. 

As  regards  work,  tliis  is  done  firstly  by  tho  arrangement  ot 
forms,  which  is,  with  one  iaiportant  exception,  consecutive  fro  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Prt^paratory  to  the  top  of  the  Upper 
St^hooL 

This  exeeptiotj  (!onsi??ts  in  ^  the  fact  that  tlio  top  of  each 
department  overlaps  the  bottom  of  the  one  above  it-  In  tlie 
Upper  School  the  lowest  forms  are  the  Upper,  MidtUe,  and 
Lower  Third.  The  top  three  forms  of  the  Junior  School  are 
considered  parallel  with  these,  antl  are  tilled  by  tlio  same  name, 
with  the  addition  of  the  letters  J.  8.  to  denote  Jimior  Sehool 
The  top  of  the  Junior  is,  however,  pirallel  with  the  bottom  of 
the  Upper  School  in  more  than  name,  for  these  piralk>l  forms 
do  the  same  work,  read  the  same  books,  and  are  examined  by 
the  sjime  oxaminoi's  on  the  same  papers.  In  the  mmv  way  the 
top  fonns  of  the  Preparatory,  called  A  and  B,  overlap  the  bottom 
of  the  Junior  School,  and  are  parallel  respectively  with  the 
Lower  Second,  and  First  forms.  Jn  promotion  this  works  as 
follows  :— A  Jimior  S<'hoolbay  in  the  Upper  Third  vmi  be  moved 
out  when  oUI  enough — -often  before  fourt^H^m — ^into  the  Low*er 
Fourth  in  the  I'pper  Schooh  If  he  were  fourteen,  and  in  the 
Lower  ThinL  niiu  not  tit  for  promotion,  he  wouhl  be  moved 
from  the  Junior  St4ifjol  into  tlie  parallel  form  in  the  Uppefi 
Stihool  A  romffval  of  thihi  kind  from  one  departnient  to  anotnei' 
woukl  not,  of  course,  lie  proniotiou. 

Another  fact  which  tends  to  homogeneity  is  that  most,  if  not 
all  masters,  have  during  some  period  of  their  career  Uiught  in 
other  dcpfirtments.  Many  have  t/uight  in  all  three,  and  thus 
there  is  eom]jlete  agi'cement  in  all  three  f|epartment.a  m  to 
methods  and  standards  of  work. 

Lastly,  the  heaflm aster  gives  a  due  share  of  liis  time  to  all 
departments  alike.  He  takes  each  form  in  the  Junior  as  in  the 
Upper  School  for  at  least  one  hour  a  term,  and  he  has  the  w^hole 
^hool  together  twice  every  Sunday  in  ehapel.  As  regards 
discipline,  he  personally  exercises  authority  throughout,  anil  all 
serious  mattery  arc  suhmittcd  to  him. 

In  games,  although  the  departments  are  flistinct  and  never 
come  mto  contact,  yet  the  Preparatory  and  Jimior  feel  that  they 
belong  to  a  big  school,  and  take  pride  iu  its  achievements. 

From  this  acc^tiunt  t>f  tbc  history  antl  organisation  of  thes^j 
departments  it  will  be  jidvisable  to  jiass  on  and  try  to  form  somo* 
estimate  of  tlieir  real  value  and  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
which   is  so  often   asked — Is  a  Public  School  the   better  for 
having  its  own  Junior  tlepiirtments  or  not  ? 

At  Clifton  at  any  rate  there  (^an  1x3  no  doubt  that  as  fiir  as 
teaching  is  concerned   the  Preparatory  Sehool   in  ever)^  way 
achieves  the  objects  for  which  it  Wiis  foiuKhKl     Prepamtorv*  boy3| 
have  lK?en  tjiught  from  the  first  on  the  lines  considerecl  \icsti 
throughout  the  sehool,  and  they  have  nothing  to  uideani  aa 
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regards  methods.  They,  therefore^  have  for  years  taken  on  the 
ayerafi^,  age  for  age,  a  fkr  higher  place  on  entering  the  Junior 
School  than  boys  prepared  in  other  schools.  This  superiority  is 
equally  true  of  the  Junior  boy  entering  the  Upper  School.  More* 
over,  of  the  forms  which  are  parallel  in  any  two  departments  the 

Seneral  experience  is  that  in  ewety  examination  the  oetter  work  is 
one  by  the  junior  of  the  two. 

Thus  the  Jimior  School  third  forms  will  always  beat  on  the 
same  papers  the  parallel  third  forms  in  the  Upper  School.  This 
is  partly  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  upper-  forms  in  the 
Junior  School  represent  to  some  extent  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  while  the  parallel  forms  in  the  Upper  School  may 
partly  represent  tne  survival  of  the  unfattest,  inasmuch 
as  the  dull  Junior  boys  may  be  drafted  into  the  Upper 
School  before  reaching  a  third  form.  But  after  making  all 
due  allowance  for  this,  it  is  still  undoubtedly  true  that 
both  Preparatory  and  Junior  boys  on  entering  a  Ingher  depart- 
ment more  than  hold  their  own  against  boys  entering  from 
outside. 

As  regards  the  honours  which  are  won  on  leaving  school,  it  is 
less  easy  to  estimate  how  great  a  share  should  fall  to  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  Junior  School;  but  after  careful 
calculation  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Junior  School  boys  at 
least  hold  their  own.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  abimdantly 
clear  that  as  &r  as  work  is  concerned  the  average  boy  gains  con- 
siderably by  entering  in  the  Junior  School,  while  in  the  case  of 
clever  or  brilliant  boys  honours  are  divided,  and  those  from  good 
outside  Preparatory  Schools  hold  their  own. 

Excellence  in  games  is  a  comparatively  minor  point,  but  as 
rames  are  compulsory  arid  it  is  obviously  important  that  boys 
should  learn  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well,  the  Jimior  School  is  entitled  to .  credit  for  the  fact  that  its 
old  members  contribute  far  more  than  their  proportional 
nimierical  share  to  the  school  representatives  in  cricKet,  football, 
and  gymnastics. 

If  one  turns  to  the  other  side  of  the  account  there  are,  it  must 
at  once  be  admitted,  certain  obvious  objections  to  the  Chfton 
system. 

It  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  in  some  cases  if  a  boy  is  to  remain 
at  school  till  he  is  nineteen,  nine  or  ten  years  at  one  school  is 
too  much.  Some  boys  will  be  distinctly  the  better  for  a  change 
about  the  middle  of  their  school  Ufe,  and  will  gain  by  coming 
among  new  companions,  with  a  different  set  of  associations. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  boys  who  from  any  reason  have 
not  made  the  best  of  the  earlier  years  of  their  school  Ufe.  A 
complete  change  of  companions  and  associations  may  help  them 
more  than  anything  else  to  make  a  new  start  in  life.  Moreover, 
to  a  large  extent,  they  may  be  said  on  entering  a  Public  School 
to  begin  with  a  clean  sheet.  Characters  are,  of  course,  sent  with 
them,  but  on  the  whole  but  few  of  either  masters  or  boys  know 
anything  of  their  previous  peccadilloes  or  scrapes,  ancl  honest 
efiorts  to  make  the  best  of  their  new  life  will  not  be  discounted 
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by  a  knowledge  of  former  Idleness  or  wroog  doing.  This  is  of 
undoubted  importance,  as  the  knowledge  to  a  boy  that  his 
character  is  already  considered  tmsatisfaetory  may  he  a  great 
hindrance  to  reform. 

At  Clifton  this  is  fully  recognised,  and  masters  are  aware  of 
the  importimce  of  not  unnecessarily  talking  to  each  other  of  the 
failings  of  their  pupils. 

In  the  case  of  deliberately  bud  boys  who  do  not  wish  to  work 
or  to  make  the  best  of  theu'  school  life,  the  more  that  is  known 
of  them  the  Better.  And  the  Clifton  system  has  this  advantage 
that  if  !4U(-4i  1k)vs  do  come  into  the  Jiniior  Scliool,  they  are  eit  her 
sent  away  before  entering  the  Upmn'  iSchool,  or  if  they  are 
allowed  to  enter,  their  chances  of  domg  harm  to  others  by  bad 
example  are  greatly  reduced. 

Another  objection  may  fairly  l>e  urged  against  the  Clifton 
system.  The  departments  may  be  kept  quite  apart  and  yet  the 
younger  boys,  it  may  be  sjiid,  will  tend  to  copy  the  manners  and 
ways  of  their  olders,  and  what  in  older  boys  may  be  reasonable  J 
and  natural  mth  the  small  boys  may  become  aftectation  and 
swagger. 

This  apptmrs  to  he  an  objection  of  which  the  force  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  tone  and  the  manner  prevalent  in  any  pirticukr 
school.  If,  as  may  be  hoped,  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  older 
boys  is  that  of  thorougnness  and  manliness  and  modesty,  this 
tone  wiU  be  found  to  prevail  among  the  junioi^,  and  they  will 
show  the  same  qualities  in  their  work  and  games,  ^Fhat  the 
young  are  essentially  imitative  is  obviously  true,  and  the  con- 
tiguity of  older  boys  wnll,  therefore,  be  a  gain  or  a  hindrance 
according  to  the  character  of  the  school. 

There  is  another  undoubted  danger  in  the  Qifton  system* 
Jimiur  schw.ilbuys  who  become  prominent  in  grimes  get  known  by 
reputation »  and  possibly  by  sight,  among  the  older  bo\*s,  and 
when  they  leave  the  Junior  School,  they  certainly  run  some  risk 
of  being  spoiled  by  too  much  notice  l>eing  ttiken  of  them. 

Where  this  danger  is  known  and  realised  it  can  to  a  large 
extent  be  guanled  against,  but  if  precautions  w*ere  neglecte*i 
evil  might  easily  ensue. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  make  any  verj'  accurate  com}>arison 
between  the  general  life  at  an  ordinary  Preparatory"  School  and 
at  the  Junior  Department  of  a  school  like  Clifton,  but  of  late 
years  so  much  capital  has  been  put  into  the  Preparatory  School 
profession  that  such  schools  will  probably  quite  hold  their  own  1 
in  general  equipment  and  the  accessories  of  school  life,  so  thakj 
they  mil  all  alike  have  their  swimming  baths,  fives'  courts,  cricket 
groun<ls,  and  sanatoria. 

If  anything  there  will  be  slightly  less  luxury^  in  the  life  of  the 
buy  at  the  Public  School,  but  there  will  l>e  niore  abundant  pro- 
vision  of  the  more  expensive  apjmratus  of  education,  and  Junior 
School  boys  will  reap  s*>nie  of  the  advantages  of  museums,  labora* 
tories,  facilities  for  music  and  dm  wing  that  are  primarily  intended^ 
and  oi^nised  on  a  scale  suitable  for  a  large  school  of  four  or  five 
hundred  boys. 
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Further,  it  is  not  unimportaut  that  boys  should  at  au  early  ago 
become  acquainted  with  a  correct  standard  of  excellence  in  all 
the  occupations  of  their  life. 

Under  the  Clifton  system  a  boy  is  perhaps  less  Kkely  to  form 
an  exa^erated  idea  of  his  own  proficiency  than  he  might  be  at 
an  ordinary  Preparatory  School  On  the  other  hand,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  really  good  boy,  unless  precautions 
are  taKen,  will  run  at  the  Public  School  a  greater  chance  of 
receiving  undue  attention  or  adulation  from  his  schoolfellows. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  definite  advantage  that  the  Clifton 
system  presents  to  those  who  value  education  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Nearly  all  Preparatory  Schools  suffer  from  having 
to  prepare  boys  for  examination  at  far  too  early  an  age.  Such 
schools  are  judged  by  their  successes  at  Scholarsnip  and  Entrance 
Examinations,  and  m  many  cases  the  education  of  other  boys 
suffers  in  consequence.  At  Clifton  the  Junior  and  Preparatory 
Schools  are  hampered  by  no  such  requirements,  and  the  whole 
routine  and  scheme  of  work  is  laid  out  simply  with  a  view  to 

Srepare  each  boy  according  to  his  ability  to  take  his  place  in  the 
epartment  above.  No  public  examination  disturbs  the  teaching 
of  the  term,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  boys  and  teachers  alike 
is  tested  not  by  any  particular  examination  in  the  school 'so 
much  as  by  the  general  average  of  success  attained  by  all  the 
Junior  boys  during  the  whole  of  their  career  at  Clifton. 

A.  T.  Martin. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT  AT  A  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL. 


In  January,  1885,  at  the  request  of  the  headmaster  of  a  well- 
known  Pubhc  School  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  I  undertook  to 
orsginise  a  Preparatory  School  in  connection  with  it. 

This  school  was  one  in  which  the  day-boy  element  was  so  fisir 
in  excess  of  the  boarding  one  that  it  might  for  all  practical 
purposes  be  called  a  day-school,  and  it  was,  therefore,  virtually 
certain  that  the  Preparatory  department  would  resemble  its 
foster  parent  in  the  same  respect.  This  turned  out  to  be  the 
case. 

In  founding  a  Preparatory  School  my  headmaster  had  in  view 
the  better  preparation  of  boys  entering  the  parent  school,  and,  if 
possible,  the  establishment  of  a  higher  standard  in  the  lower 
forms  of  that  school.  He  had  felt  that  the  standard  of  work 
aimed  at  by  the  majority  of  the  numerous  Preparatory  Schools 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  not  high  enough,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence too  much  of  the  elementary  work  which  should  have 
been  done  in  them  had  to  be  done  in  the  lower  forms  of  the  big 
school  itself. 

The  history  of  this  Preparatory  School  has  so  far  been  one  of 
quiet  and  unbroken  success.  Beginning  humbly  as  it  did  with  a 
small  class  of  seven  boys  it  rose  in  numbers  slowly  but  surely, 
and  there  were  over  60  members  at  the  end  of  two  years,  when 
my  connection  with  it  ceased.  After  a  lapse  of  15  years  it  now 
numbers  over  200,  and  has  at  any  rate  fulfilled  one  of  the  objects 
of  its  foundation,  seeing  that  few  of  its  members  fisiil  to  reach  at 
least  the  third  form  in  the  larger  school,  and  nearly  all  the  junior 
scholarships  in  that  school  are  won  by  boys  prepared  at  it. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  Preparatory  School  that  it  has 
raised  the  standard  of  the  lower  forms  in  the  larger  school,  but  it 
does  act  as  a  valuable  feeder  to  that  school,  seeing  that  90  per 
cent,  of  its  members  proceed  there  and  that  very  few  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  its  three  lowest  forms. 

The  management  of  the  Preparatory  department  is  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  its  headmaster,  who,  though  appointed  bv, 
and  of  course  directly  responsible  to,  the  headmaster  of  Dulwich, 
has  a  free  hand  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  staff,  the  work 
taught,  and  the  general  discipUne  of  the  department.  The  only 
practical  supervision  exercised  takes  the  form  of  a  yearly 
examination,  in  which  the  papers  are  set  and  looked  over  by 
masters  of  the  College  itself  The  headmaster  also  reserves  to 
himself  the  right  of  being  present  at  lessons  and  of  testing  a 
class  personally  at  any  time-— a  right  rarely,  if  ever,  exercised. 
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The  limit  of  age  of  admission  to  the  College  from  the  Pre- 
paratory Snhool  is  IZ,  the  avenige  age  at  wliicli  boys  proceed  to 
It  being  12J  years. 

The  Preparatory  department  has  a  xmvt  of  the  College  grounds 
aUottecJ  to  it  for  a  placing  tiokl,  and  tin'  College  gyntnasiiun  and 
swimming  Imth  are  also  open  to  its  members  at  cert*iin  fixed 
times. 

Any  attempt  to  decide  the  relative  merits  of  the  Boarding 
School  and  Day  School  systeni  must  be  open  to  eriticism.  The 
following  remarks  must  therefore  bo  taken  as  the  residt  of  ray  own 
experience,  and  in  no  way  as  a  statement  of  imiversal  or  incon* 
trovcrtible  facts. 

First,  the  head  and  his  statt  are  bronght  into  closer  personal 
contact  in  a  Boarding  School,  and  the  more  intimate  relations 
thus  esUiblished  enable  him  not  only  to  improve  the  organisation 
iTi  a  way  ho  eotild  not  other  wise  do/ but  also  to  learn  more  from 
his  staff  idjout  the  boys  than  he  could  do  in  a  Day  School 

Further,  the  lower  fees  in  a  Day  School  do  not  allow  its  he^d- 
master  to  pro\"ide  Sf>  large  a  sUift,  in  proportion  to  the  ninnber 
of  boys,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  Boarding  School,  while  the 
larger  numbers  which  generally  exist  in  a  Day  School  is  another 
factor  miliUitiug  against  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  characters 
and  dispositions  0/  the  l>op. 

Indeed^  this  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  boys  hy  their  master 
is  one  of  the  chief  dmwbacks  to  the  Day  School  system.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  master  has  the  dit^ct  assistance  of  parents  to 
help  him  to  deal  with  his  charges ;  but  in  how  many  C4ises  is 
that  assistance  nnsely  given  ?  Is  dual  control  ever  satisfactor)' 
in  its  results  ? 

A  schoolmaster  has  greater  experience  than  the  ordinarj 
parent  in  dealing  with  boys.  It  is,  so  to  say,  his  business 
watch  his  charges  ^vith  a  %aew  to  suppressing,  to  the  best  of  his 
abihty,  not  only  what  is  actuaUy  Imd  in  them,  but  whatever  is 
mean  or  only  unsatisfactory,  and  to  encourage  and  develop 
whatever  is  good  in  them.  It  becomes  a  difficult  t-ask  to  do 
this  when  he  has  them  under  his  conti"ol  for  half  only  of  their 
school  life,  aiid  that  pc'rhiips  the  least  instructive  part  so  far  as 
it  aftords  any  insight  into  their  character 

One  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  a  master  has  in 
dealing  with  Iwys  is  the  tone  of  the  school.  Whan  a  healthy 
tone  exist^s,  there  are  very  few  membei's  who  41  re  not  affected  by 
it.  If  it  is  considered  cowardly  t^)  tell  a  lie,  tli.sgraceful  to  h^ 
impure,  ungentlemanly  to  he  dirty  and  untidy;  the  feehng  of 
the  schofil  will  help  many  a  boy  whose  tendency  may  lie  towanls 
what  is  wrong.  Such  a  tone  is  far  more  easy  to  create  and  to 
maintain  in  a  Boarding  School  than  in  a  Day  School,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  term  easy  is  only  tised  relatively. 
It  may  be  comparatively  c^isy  to  create  this  tone  in  a  Boarding 
School,  but  it  requires  unceasing  eftbrt  to  maintain  it,  and  the 
task  in  a  Day  School  is  generally  even  more  difficult.  The  tempta- 
tions 11  nd  opportunities  for  ivron^^-doing  are  so  numerous  away 
from  school  that,  unless  his  home  is  an  exceptionaUy  good  one,  the 
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day  boy  is  far  more  likely  to  be  neglected  and  go  astray  than  is 
the  boarder. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  salient  points  of  difference  between  the 
two  sjrstems  as  they  appear  to  me.  Without  professing  to  be 
infallible  in  any  way,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  brother  school- 
masters would  endorse  my  views,  and  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
sending  boy^  to  Boarding  Schools,  now  so  general,  seems  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  many  parents  would  also  support  me. 

T.  H.  Mason. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  hours  given  to  the  various  subjects 
taught  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 
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^  Or  German. 
Bible,  EngllBh  History,  Geography,  Bepetition,  Engliih  Grammar,  and  Literature. 
Arithmetic.  Euclid,  Algebra  in  Forms  VI.  to  IV.    Arithmetic  only  below  Form  IV. 
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THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  PUBLIC  AND 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


In  view  of  proposals  for  important  changes  in  the  general 
system  of  Secondary  Education  it  seems  pertinent  to  consider 
briefly  the  relations  that  existed  in  the  past  between  Public  and 
Pre|)arator\r  Schools,  to  compare  them  with  those  which  now 
obtain  and  to  indicate  some  points  in  which  further  progress 
seems  desirable. 

Preparatory  Schools  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  may 
fairly  be  taken  to  mean  only  those  which  prepare  boys  exclusively 
for  entrance  to  the  Public  Schools  or  the  "  Britannia  "  between  the 
a^es  of  9-14.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  boys  go  earlier  than 
mneto  their  Preparatory  School,  and  in  some  Public  Schools  where 
the  age  of  admission  runs  up  to  1 5,  as  at  Winchester  and  Rugby, 
they  stay  over  14 ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  boy  comes 
somewhere  about  9-9 J,  and  leaves  between  13J-14. 

Such  Preparatory  Schools  are  in  all  essential  matters  worked 
upon  the  same  lines  as  a  Public  School.  The  masters  are  almost 
exclusively  university  men ;  the  class  of  boys  is  the  same  as  will 
later  on  be  schoolfellows  together ;  the  curriculum  is  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  moulded  on  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Schools ; 
the  tone  and  esprit  de  corps  are  formed  and  fostered  on  the 
best  traditions  of  the  great  schools  by  men  who  have  themselves 
lived  in  them ;  in  a  word,  the  Preparatory  Schools  are  not  only 
the  nurseries  of  the  Public  Schools  but  actually  their  lower  forms. 

It  is,  then,  natural  that  the  relations  between  them  should  bo 
close ;  few,  indeed,  would  deny  that  the  closer  and  more  confiden- 
tial they  can  grow  to  be  the  better  for  all  concerned,  whether 
masters  or  boys  or  parents. 

And  in  this  respect  of  growth  in  more  intimate  relationship 
there  has  been  auring  the  last  ten  years  a  markedly  happy 
advance.  Before  that  time  there  was  very  little  communication 
between  the  Public  Schools  and  the  bulk  of  the  Preparatory 
Schools.  Each  Preparatory  School  was  practically  a  thing  apart, 
and  depended  for  its  relationship  to  all  other  educational  bodies 
entirely  on  the  individuality  of  the  headmaster  and  his  acquain- 
tance or  friendship  with  the  heads  of  the  various  schools  into 
which  his  boys  principally  passed.  There  was  no  cohesion  of  any 
sort  among  the  Preparatory  Schools ;  each  was  a  law  to  itself,  and 
each  headmaster  did  precisely  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
No  attempt — ^none  at  any  rate  that  had  met  with  success — had 
been  made  to  bring  together  and  federate  for  the  common  good 
the  experience  and  the  ideals  of  a  large  number  of  devoted  and 
enthusiastic  teachers,  nor  to  csfcslblish  any  espHt  de  corpa  among 
a  rapidly  increasing  body  of  men  who  were  spending  all  their 
eneij^es  (in  addition  to  all  their  available  resources)  upon  this 
particular  branch  of  educational  work. 
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A  feeling  that  such  a  want  of  eo-opemtion  was  not  only  in 

itnelf  a  pity,  but  that  it  also  seriously  prevented  any  pronusing 
attempt  being  made  to  alter  conditions  of  various  kinds  that 
were  felt  to  prejudice  some  of  the  best  work  in  Preparatory 
Schools  began  gradually  to  develop.  Happily  this  was^  niucn 
encouraged  at  the  Headmasters'  Conference  held  at  Oxford  in 
December,  1890,  when  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta^  then 
Hoiid  master  of  Harrow,  proposed : 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  relation  between  Preparatory 
and  PubUe  Schools  somewhat  closer  and  more  syst'Cmatic," 

This  proposal  was  received  with  general  approbation,  as  was 
also  a  rider  to  the  effect,  *'  That  the  committee  of  the  Conference 
should  be  requested  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  Prepara- 
tory Schoolmasters,  and  to  invito  them  to  consider  whether  by 
some  representjitive  organization  they  might  put  themselves  in 
fuller  communication  wiih  the  scliooLs  represented  at  the 
Confei-enee/' 

The  problem,  however,  still  remained  of  how  best  to  bring 
Preparatory  Schoolmasters  together,  seeing  that  up  to  that  time 
they  had  been  inclined  to  regard  one  another  rather  as  rivals 
than  as  fellow-workers  in  a  common  field  of  Inbour.  The  solution 
of  this  difficulty  is  worth  recording.  Jiy  a  happy  inspiration  it 
occurred  to  a  Preparatory  SchoiSmuster  that  a*  mucli  deljated 
question  in  cricket  for  young  boys  mif^dit,  perha[>s,  furnish  the 
means  of  a  preliminary  confereuco.  This  proved  successful  and  a 
very  cordial  meeting  in  March,  181)1,  in  London,  at  which  nothing 
but  cricket  svas  discussed,  ended  in  a  resolution  to  give  the  altera- 
tion that  had  boon  decided  on  a  trial  during  the  ensuing  season. 
A  request  wtis  made  that  one  of  those  present  would  report  uj)on 
the  result  of  the  experiment  in  the  winter,  and  the  meetmg  broke 
up  with  the  laugning  remark  that  probably  upon  no  other 
subject  but  cricket  coiild  Preparatory  bchoolmasters  have  been 
induced  to  meet  in  this  way  1 

After  this  it  was  simple,  as  well  as  obvious,  when  the  time  drew 
near  for  the  report  to  be  made,  to  suggest  to  all  those  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  cricket  discussion  that  perhaps  there  were  other 
subjects  of  common  interest  which  might  also  be  conBidered* 
This  found  favour,  and  it  was  decided  that  on  the  moniing 
following  the  discussion  of  the  cricket  ipiestion,  a  conference 
should  he  hc!<l  Alvout  seventy  Hfadiuanters  of  Preparatory 
Schools  met  in  Lo[itlon:  a  constiturioii  o!i  the  lines  of  the  HeaJ- 
mastei^'  Conibroiiro  wjus  pro^iosctl  mul  ai^reed  upon,  and  an 
execntive  committee  was  appointed.  Thus  by  the  suggestions  of 
the^  Headmasters'  Conference  and  the  (coincidence  of  a  strong 
desire  for  greater  union  from  the  Propanitory  Schoolmasters  them- 
solves  the  first  Conference  of  **  The  Association  of  Headmasters 
of  Preparatory  Schools'*  was  held  in  December.  1K02.  And  it  is 
suri;ly  not  the  least  notable  service  that  cricket  has  rendered  to 
England  and  to  English  education  that  it  was  a  main  agent  in 
making  such  a  work  possible. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  committee  was  to  inform  the 
Chairman  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference  ot  what  had  occurred, 
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very  largely  in  accordance  with  their  wish  and  at  their  suggestion, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  opportunity  might  be  found  to 
discuss  together  matters  of  common  interest  in  their  work.  A  very 
sympathetic  reply  was  received,  and  thus  a  great  advance  was 
possible. 

Since  its  formation  the  Association  of  Headmasters  of  Pre- 
paratory Schools  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  until  now 
there  are  more  than  280  members.  It  is  the  recognised 
channel  of  communication  between  the  Government  and  other 
educational  bodies  and  the  Preparatory  Schools,  and  member- 
ship may  be  taken  to  imply  the  desire  to  be  able  to  give  expres- 
sion as  a  body,  and  not  simply  as  individuals,  to  their  views 
upon  the  many  pressing  educational  problems  of  the  day. 

Several  meetings  have  taken  place  between  representatives 
from  the  Headmasters'  Conference  and  the  Association,  and 
questions  of  great  importance  have  been  discussed.  Among  such 
have  been  the  curriculum  for  young  boys ;  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation for  entrance  and  for  entrance  scholarships  at  the  Public 
Schools ;  the  age  of  entry ;  the  need  for  training  of  hand  and 
eye  and  ear ;  and  others  no  doubt  will  be  brought  forward  when 
more  general  agreement  about  these  has  been  reached.  But  in 
every  case  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  record  that  the 
views  of  the  Preparatory  Schools,  as  expressed  by  their  represen- 
tatives, have  been  most  kindly  received  and  carefully  considered, 
even  where  they  did  not  command  immediate  assent,  and  thus 
a  great  step  has  been  taken  to  put  the  Headmasters  of  PubUc 
Scnools  in  possession  of  facts  which  they  cannot  have  known 
previously  to  the  same  extent,  and  to  set  before  them  far  more 
cogently  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  individual  effort  the 
many  problems  which  a  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  has  continually 
to  face. 

But  notable  as  the  advance  has  been,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  before  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  at  all  achieve  their  ideal 
of  the  relations  between  the  Public  Schools  and  themselves. 

Some  of  these  questions  may  be  briefly  indicated  here. 

First  of  all  stands  the  need  of  a  fuller  and  completer  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  PubUc  Schools  concerning  the  early  life  and 
training  of  their  younger  boys.  It  is  surely  idle  to  argue  now 
that  it  is  better  not  to  know  what  has  passed  before  a  boy's 
entrance  to  his  Public  School,  because  to  know  is  to  be  prejudiced 
against  him  or  biassed  in  his  favour,  and  that  it  is  better,  therefore, 
for  the  Public  Schoolmaster  to  lind  out  for  himself  from  his  own 
experience  what  sort  of  subject  he  has  to  deal  with.  Not  only 
is  this  to  disregard  for  all  practical  purposes  the  work  of  the 
Preparatory  School  and  of  the  home,  but  it  is  a  refusal  of  co- 
operation at  one  of  the  most  critical  stages  in  a  boy's  lile,  which 
must  sadhr  mar  any  real  attempt  at  unity  of  purpose  or  con- 
tinuity of  life  in  'what  should  be  a  progressive  training  of 
character.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  in  the  view  of  Preparatory 
Schoolmasters  that  such  mutual  confidence  should  exist  as  shall 
enable  a  boy  to  pass  on  as  naturallj  as  possible  from  liis  Pre- 
paratory to  his  Public  School.  The  ideal  is  a  complete  rapport 
4333.  2  F  2 
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in  the  relations  between  those  to  whom  parents  have  entrusted 
the  education  of  their  hoy  (ff^  ^'J^  indirifhtal^  the  problem  of 
whose  future  can  only  hi*  efficiently  worke<l  out  by  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  his  musters  and  their  collaboration  in  many  details ;  cer- 
tainly not  by  want  of  sympathy,  or  by  distrust,  or  disregard  of 
plain  indications  to  certain  tenilencies  m  early  life. 

Again,  there  often  comes  home  strongly  to  the  Preparatory 
Schoolmaster  the  claim  of  the  arati^fe  boy  to  more  consideration. 
So  much  of  the  currienluni  in  schooXso  many  of  the  games  out 
of  school,  arc?  planned  for  and  determined  hv  the  pnvers  of  the 
scholar  or  the  exceptional  athlete— just  tlie  boys  who  uuder 
any  circumstances  are  sure  to  be  able  to  tiike  euro  of  lhem^4ve«s, 
even  if  for  other  obvious  reasons  they  were  not  always  secure 
from  neglect.  Accordingly  the  average  lx>y  not  only  often  escapes 
notice  in  the  crush— that  is  perhaps  not  of  such  particular 
consef|uence — but  the  routine  ot  his  life  is  mainly  dependent  on 
the  capabilities  of  idevcn^r  autl  stronger  boys,  and  he  perforce 
does  not  Hourisli  even  if  he  succeeds  in  maintaining  a  rather 
hopeless  struggle  to  the  end  of  his  time  so  lar  as  actual  sehw)l 
work  IS  concernerh  and  if  ho  should,  while  intellectually  m*cmk, 
bo  successful  in  games  fn^m  physical  strength,  his  case  eatmot  bo 
coimted  as  wholly  sfitisfactury.  Ho  hits  gone  through  scho^il 
with  little,  it'  any,  real  interest  on  the  intellectual  side,  very  often 
bneause  no  real  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  his  intellect 
except  in  certain  directions*  which  for  him  were  always 
unattractive-  His  school  time  has  been  taken  up  almost 
exclusively  with  linguistic  training  and  matbeniatic^,  each  and 
all  to  him  slightly  ditterent  fonus  of  drudgery.  Practically  no 
continuous  effort  has  l>ecn  made  to  train  his  hand  or  eye  or  ear. 
even  in  obvious  default  of  any  sort  of  probable  success  on  the 
ordiimry  lines ;  and  so  he  leaves  schtx>l  vnth  no  sort  of  sympathy 
existing  between  his  work  and  his  Hie,  without  accurate  know* 
ledge  of  any  single  language  on  which  he  has  sjx^iit  so  many 
3*cars,  and  though  very  possibly  fond  of  ganics  ami  even 
pniji(4ent  in  them,  and  often  with  high  character  and  in  all 
senses  a  typical,  honest,  fejirless  English  gentleman,  still  not 
exnctly  what  could  l>e  descrit»ecl  truly  iis  an  educational  succe.ss. 
And  yet  had  there  been  more  care  for  him  as  an  individual  and 
mr>re  thought  for  him,  as  tmm  the  tirst  manifestly  only  an  average, 
rather  dull  l»oy,  without  aptitude  for  languages,  and  therefino 
needing  a  different  training,  how  much  power  and  interest  might 
have  Knm  addcnl  to  his  life. 

Yet  another  matter  of  great  iiuMruuice,  and  one  closely 
artecting  the  relationsliin  we  are  conBiuering,  is  that  of  the  age  i^f 
entrance  to  the  Public  Sehi>ols.  The  Assocnation  as  a  whole  is 
prepared  to  give  solid  reasons  for  entrance  not  being  advisable  as 
a  rule  before  13  ^;  not  from  a  seltish  point  of  view,  but  on  moral 
intellectual,  an3  physical  grounds  in  the  case  of  the  lar^e 
majority  of  their  Bovs.  Here,  again,  mutual  confidence  in  the 
relation  between  the  Public  School  and  the  Preparatory 
Schoolmaster  would  be  most  valuable,  and  would  be  of  real 
service,  not  only  to  the  individual  boys  concerned,  but  to  Uie 
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maintenance  of  that  high  tone  in  both  stages  of  school  Ufe  which 
masters  in  both  have  so  much  at  heart. 

No  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  would,  of  course,  advocate  such 
reforms  as  are  implied  here  except  on  the  imderstanding  that 
he  on  his  part  must  enter  with  at  least  eaual  readiness  and  open- 
mindedness  upon  such  improveipents  in  nis  methods  and  general 
training  as  might  be  pressed  upon  him  from  the  PubUc  Schools. 
Indeed  the  present  writer  makes  hold  to  assert  that  the  Pre- 
paratory Schoolmaster  is  prepared  for  criticism — nay,  is  even 
anxious  for  it — but  does  not  get  it  unless  he  asks  for  it  directly. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  results  of  the  training  at  the  Preparatory 
School  must  appear  m  the  Public  School,  ana  that  there  must  be 
many  points  upon  which  a  frank  exchange  of  opinions  would  be 
most  helpful,  especially  since  the  means  for  such  communication 
either  upon  general  or  special  matters  through  the  Committees  of 
the  Conference  and  the  Association  by  correspondence,  or  bettor 
still  by  a  joint  Conference,  are  now  available. 

There  can,  in  the  writer  s  opinion,  be  no  question  of  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Preparatory  Scnools  to  be  aosolutely  loyal  to  the 
Public  Schools — to  work  for  them  and  with  them  in  every  way 
that  they  conceive  to  be  in  the  interests  of  their  boys — and  not 
to  trench  on  their  undoubted  prerogatives  or  interfere  in  their 
general  methods.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  venture  to 
urge  with  all  the  force  at  their  command  that  in  certain 
particulars  they  know  best  where  the  shoe  pinches,  just  because 
they  have  to  wear  it  every  day,  and  that  on  such  questions  as 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  desirable  for  the  average  boy  of 
9-13J,  the  number  of  subjects  that  can  be  honestly  taught  with 
the  prospect  of  laying  a  really  sound  foundation  in  each  of  them 
in  those  nours,  the  best  age  of  entry  for  the  average  boy  to  his 
PubUc  School,  the  desirability  of  developing  powers  of  observation 
and  of  training  hand,  eye,  and  ear,  the  Preparatory  Schoolmaster 
who  has  maoe  such  things  the  work  and  study  of  his  life,  is 
really  in  the  position  of  an  expert,  and  may  now  claim  reasonably, 
^vithout  exaggeration  or  want  of  modesty,  the  right  to  be  heard 
by  those  whose  experience  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to 
bovs  of  13I--19. 

To  sum  up — if  the  improved  and  improving  relation 
between  the  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools  can  be  set  firmly  on 
a  foundation  of  a  real  desire  for  co-operation  with  open  mmds 
and  mutual  confidence  in  common  counsel,  there  will  indeed 
be  good  hope  of  the  attainment  of  that  "  right  judgment  in  all 
things  "  which  above  all  else  is  surely  essential  to  deal  with  the 
many  pressing  needs  of  English  education. 

Herbert  Bull. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  PRODUCT. 
From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Public  School  Master. 


I  am  not  using  a  form  of  words  when  I  say  that  I  could  have 
wished  that  the  choice  of  the  editors  of  this  volume  had  fallen 
Ujpon  some  one  better  qualified  than  myself  to  write  this  article. 
To  deal  with  the  subject  adequately  one  needs  long  and  wide 
experience,  less  as  a  headmaster  than  as  a  housemaster,  and 
above  all  as  a  housemaster  who,  not  being  a  headmaster  as  well, 
has  been  able  to  give  a  great  deal  of  his  time  out  of  school  and 
his  undivided  interest  to  the  boys  in  his  house,  above  all  to  the 
younger  members  of  it.  As,  however,  I  am  begged,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  this  qualification,  to  write,  I  will  do 
what  1  can,  if  only  from  a  sense  of  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  public  schools  owe  to  preparatory  school  masters. 

For  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  whole  face  of  public 
school  education  has  been  changed  since  the  days  when  it  was 
the  common  custom  to  plunge  little  boys  of  8  and  9  without  any 
preparation  into  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  great  school. 
I  do  not  go  back  to  that  period.  A\Tien  I  began  work  at  Marl- 
borough thirty  years  ago,  the  preparatory  school  was  already  a 
recognized  institution:  less  universal,  however,  and  less  thoroughly 
organized  by  far  than  how.  At  that  time  it  was  possible — as 
it  IS  possible  in  a  much  diminished  degree  still — to  compare  the 
preparatory  school  product,  as  handed  on  to  the  public  school, 
witn  the  product  oi  home  training,  or  of  individual  tuition,  or  of 
the  loc?al  grammar  school  (or  private  school),  where  boys  of  all 
ages  attended. 

Even  then  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
training  from  the  strictly  educational  point  of  view.  Ten  years 
earlier  a  contemporary  of  my  own,  a  boy  then  as  he  is  a  man  now 
of  conspicuous  aoility,  had  been  told  on  arriving  at  a  great  school 
to  try  for  an  entrance  scholarship  that  he  might  as  well  go  home 
again  if  he  had  not  been  to  a  preparatory  school.  Even  in  these 
early  days,  moreover,  the  cry  was  not  unknown  of  cramming  and 
overwork,  and  it  was  said  that  boys  thus  specially  prepared  often 
failed  to  fulfil  their  promise :  but  we  found  that  the  excellent 
grounding  in  grammar,  in  the  principles  of  composition,  in  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  and  so  on,  in  the  case  at  once  of  abler 
and  less  gifted  boys,  were  an  abiding  foundation  which  made  the 
8U{)erstructure  sounder  and  the  process  of  building  it  up  infinitely 
easier.  Since  those  days,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  caused 
hj  the  differing  requirements  of^ different  schools,  by  shortness  of 
time  and  inequality  of  material,  a  systematic  preparation  has 
been  gradually  developed :  and  the  results  of  it  are  evidenced  less 
by  success  in  examinations,  whether  competitive  or  qualifying. 
than  by  the  way  in  which  boys  thus  equipped  at  the  outset  of 
their  school  career  usually  go  through  it  creditably  and  with 
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satisfaetar)'  results,  even  where  they  poasess  no  singular  capacity. 
It  m  perhaps  these  average  hoys  who  owe  most  to  their  oarly 
preparation.  Exceptional  abihty  will  assert  itself,  even  though 
Its  start  be  unfavourable:  ordinary  powers  cannot  afford  to  be 
handicapped  in  the  race  of  school  any  more  than  in  the  race  of 
Ufa 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  Bhonld  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  charges,  frequently  brought  against  jjrcpam- 
tory  schools,  to  which  I  nave  acfverted  above — of  cramming  aud 
overwork. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  if  a  number  of  instances  can  be 
adduced  where  boys^more  especiallv  scholars — have  after  join- 
ing a  great  school  ceasixl  to  maintain  the  superiority  to  otliers 
which  they  showed  in  the  scholarship  or  entrance  oxamination, 
such  boys  must  have  been  cramtncd  with  knowledge  which  they 
never  properly  digested,  or  else  that  nature,  overwrought  In' 
long  hours  of  study  at  a  premature  age,  has  asserted  herself  by 
a  reaction  in  which  the  brain  remains  torpifl  and  inactive. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  casas  — not  a  large  one — i:*ne  or 
other  of  the  charges  may  be  true.  I  know  preparatory  schoob 
where  boys  are  *'  crammed  '*  for  scholarships :  there  may  be  others 
whore  they  are  over\s^orked,  though  I  do  not  know  them.  The 
word  "cramming/'  however,  requires  definition.  Some  •*crannnors" 
are  atlmiridjle  teiichers:  and  the  tenn  ought  not  to  be  applied  with- 
out discrimination  to  tutors  who  avowedly  prepare  boys  for  apeciul 
examinations.  We  are  probably  all  in  a  measure  *'cmmmers"  in 
this  sense.  But  cramming  in  its  proper  and  bad  sense  is  marked  by 
two  characteristics  r  (1)  excessive  attention  to  one  or  two  hmncht?s 
of  a  liberal  education  to  the  nf'fjleri  of  th^  r^st ;  and  {2)  the  impixrt- 
ing  of  mere  information  as  distinguished  from  educational  prin- 
ciples, the  use  of  the  "  tip/'  the  meraoria  technics,  and  the  rest  of 
the  equipment  of  the  false  educator,  including  the  art  of  studying 
antl  playmg  up  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  different  public  st^liool 
examiners.  In  some  measure  these  examiners  have  themselves 
to  blame  if  they  fall  \^ctims  to  such  artifices.  It  may  Ix?  hard, 
{e.g.)  in  a  ^mmar  paper,  not  to  le-ave  scope  for  the  exen-ise  of 
them,  but  in  most  examinations  they  eati  ne  largely  eliminated. 

But  in  the  preparatory  schools  which  1  know  most  intimately 
"cramming*'  m  its  bad  sense  is  not  praetisefl.  No  doubt  the 
examinations  which  the  boys  have  to  piss  are  kept  carefully  in 
mind  during  their  preimratory  training;  anil  eerUun  points  are 
emphasized  and  have  speoinl  time  given  to  them;  but  there  is 
no  neglect  of  inijiortant  siile-siibjcets ;  and  the  teaching  is  gocMJ 
aud  oarriod  out  on  ratiomil  liuesL  The  cases  of  arrested  ileveloi>- 
meut  to  which  I  have  adverted  above  arc  many  of  them  t^>  m 
accounted  for  by  quite  other  causes  than  those  to  which  they  are 
commonly  attributed :  to  new  surroundiixgs  and  methods  of 
teaching,  to  the  physical  changes  which  occur  at  this  time  of  life, 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus  of  the  entrance  or  scholarship 
examination  and  the  like.  Nor  am  I  existing  anv  slight  upm 
public  school  masters  when  I  adrl  that  there  may  f>o  ciLsas  where 
the  prepamtory  school-master  is  a  better  teacher,  and  that  in  the 
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highest  sense,  than  the  form-master  with  whom  a  new  boy  is 

E laced.  Hitherto  the  boy  has  had  the  advantage  of  more  stimu- 
ktin^  teaching,  and  has  in  conse(juence  shot  ahead  of  his  equals 
in  abiUty  elsewhere :  deprived  of  it,  he  sinks  back  to  their  level 
Of  course  the  reverse  case  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  found:  and 
then  the  boy  mounts  rapidly  in  his  new  school, 

I  turn  now  to  training  of  other  kinds.  Not  long  ago  I  was 
told  of  a  complaint  addressed  by  the  mother  of  a  boy  sent  much 
too  young  to  a  public  school  to  the  matron  of  the  house  in  which 
he  had  passed  his  first  term,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  come  home 
not  knowing  how  properlv  to  wash  himself  or  bnish  his  liair. 
The  reply  was  obviolis.  fiut  it  is  just  such  lessons  as  these — in 
the  social  alphabet — that  are  taught  efficiently  and  well  in  pre- 
paratory schools.  A  training  in  cleanliness,  in  personal  neatness, 
m  carefulness  about  the  elementary  laws  of  health,  in  orderliness, 
and  resourcefulness  in  little  things,  cannot  be  begun  too  early. 
It  should  be  begim  in  the  nursery,  but  it  is  often  left  to  the  pre- 
paratory school  to  instil  its  very  rudiments.  Postponed,  at  least 
m  some  of  its  details,  to  the  time  when  the  public  school  is  en- 
tered, it  can  only  be  learnt  by  imitation  of  or  rough  remindci-s 
from  school-fellows,  and  a  hint  now  and  then  from  a  matron,  who 
cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  fully  infonned  about  the 
operations  of  the  dormitory.  The  age  at  which  a  boy  should  go 
to  a  preparatory  school  is  a  difficult  question.  In  some  homes  it 
is  doubtless  difficult  to  arrange  for  proper  teaching  to  be  carried 
on.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  there  should  be  time  allowed  for 
home  influences  to  do  their  salutary  work.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  tendency  of  all  schools  is  to  turn  out  boys  of 
one  stamp  or  mould.  Conventions  are  masters  of  the  situation, 
for  good  or  evil.  The  levelling  process  should  not  begin  too 
soon :  or  by  the  time  a  boy  gets  to  a  public  school  everything 
may  have  been  levelled  down  that  is  most  worth  having  in  a 
boy's  character. 

More  important  still  is  the  question  of  moral  training.  Vciy 
young  boys  have  not  unfrequently,  as  all  schoolmasters  know, 
a  very  imperfect  sense  of  honour,  of  truthfulness,  of  honesty  and 
the  aistinction  between  mieiim  and  tunm.  It  is  far  easier  to 
create  and  to  foster  such  a  sense  in  the  simpler  atmosphere  of  a 
preparatory  school  than  in  the  more  complex  surroundings  of  a 
public  one.  Few  boys  now  come  to  us  on  whom  some  impression 
nas  not  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  older  and  higher  boys  in  preparatory  schools  are  often 
entrusted  within  obvious  limits  with  power  and  responsibilities 
which  doubtless  have  in  most  instances  and  in  the  long  run  an 
effect  on  their  character.  But  this  practice  has  its  drawbacks. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  boys  at  this  stage  are  not  too  un- 
developed to  bear  the  strain  of  such  responsibilities,  to  understand 
their  nature  or  importance.  There  is  a  danger  of  a  premature 
appeal  to  the  half  formed  sense  of  honour  scaring  the  conscience, 
and  rendering  it  callous  when,  later  on,  the  appeal  ought  to  make 
its  impression.  A  bov  may  become  morally  hlai<e\  further  it 
should  be  remembered  a  boy  so  trusted  finds  himself  a  nobody 
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when  he  joms  his  greater  school;  and  the  revulsion — almost 
parallel  to  that  which  takes  place  when  a  sixth  form  boy  goes 
to  the  University — is  in  some  cases  hurtful.  Con^nptio  optimi 
peasvma. 

On  morality  in  its  narrow  sense  there  is  much  to  be  said 
Given  the  best  tone  in  the  world  amongst  elder  boys,  the  know- 
ledge of  sexual  facts  cannot  be  long  delayed,  and  knowledge 
means  discussion  of  them.  I  need  not  point  out  the  danger, 
arisinjB^  from  this  cause,  of  the  learning  of  bad  habits  by  yoimger 
boys  m  such  a  community  before  they  are  fiiUy  conscious  of 
their  significance.  It  was  great  in  the  old  days  of  mixed  ages: 
it  is  very  far  from  absent  now.  The  preparatory  school  master 
who  can  keep  his  school  pure,  and  who  warns  his  boys  when  they 
leave  him  of^the  dangers'^to  come,  is  discharging  a  duty  the  value 
and  importance  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  On  the  other 
hand,  tnere  is  no  greater  peril  known  to  the  boarding  house 
master  of  a  big  school  than  the  presence  in  his  house  of  boys  who 
have  been  corrupted  and  familiarised  with  impure  ideas  before 
entering  it.  1  nave  known  schools  from  which  housemasters 
have  dreaded  to  receive  boys.  Happily  they  are  few ;  in  the 
maiority  of  cases  preparatory  masters  are  fully  alive  to  the  risk 
and  the  responsibility.  Even  among  quite  young  boys  there  is 
a  danger  oi  contamination  from  the  presence  of  one  or  two  who 
have  somehow  or  other  learnt  all  too  soon  what  they  should  not ; 
yet  it  is,  I  believe,  in  the  large  maiority  of  instances  guarded 
against  and  minimised.  If  boys  thus  protected  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  education  fall  later  on,  it  is  the  fault  either  of 
special  proclivities  to  vice  or  of  untoward  surroundings  in  their 
later  school. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  about  the  preparatory  departments 
of  great  schools.  There  is  often  an  objection  raised  and  felt  to 
them  to  the  effect  that  the  boys  caimot  but  mix,  and  that  not  to 
their  advantage,  with  their  older  neighbours.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  case  in  any  well  managed  school:  the  two  depart- 
ments are  habitually  kept  distinct,  and  Uttle  is  known  by  the  one 
of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  something  Jh  gained  by  iho 
fact  that  the  system  of  the  one  is  identical  witli,  c»r  leads  natur- 
ally up  to  that  of  the  other.  For  such  special  purposes  as  a 
Navy  class,  where  boys  are  prepared  for  an  examination  to  be 
taken  at  an  early  age,  such  an  educational  ladder  is  most  valuable: 
and  if  we  take  a  broader  outlook,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  there 
is  any  serious  flaw  in  the  system. 

I  have  said,  I  hope,  enough  to  show  what  to  my  mind  are  the 
advantages  of  the  preparatory  school  system  as  well  as  its  draw- 
backs. There  are  few  housemasters  of  public  schools  who  wiU 
not  a^ee  with  me  that  the  gain  is  far  greater  than  the  loss,  and 
that  m  the  system  we  have  much  that  tells  for  niaiJiness  and 
much  that  helps  us  to  combat  evil  and  to  foster  good. 

U.  A.  James. 
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From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Public  Schoolmaster. 


Any  attempt  adec^uatel)"  to  discuss  this  subject  is  beset  by  one 
serious  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulty.  Though  the  term 
"  product "  IS  often  used  with  regard  to  the  results  of  a  system  of 
eaucation,  it  is  obviously  liable  to  mislead  unless  care  is  taken  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  term  cannot  be  employed  with  any  very 
distinct  connotation.  In  horticulture  and  mathematics  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word;  but  in  all 
educational  observations  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  separate  the 
effects  of  nature  from  those  of  nurture ;  and  this  remark  is  true 
if  the  area  under  observation  is  no  wider  than  the  home.  If  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  boy  there  is  a  reason  for  wishing  to 
diagnose  the  results  of  his  school  life  as  well  as  of  his  home  training, 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  accuracy  is  enormously  enhanced.  It 
is  well  known  that  if  anything  goes  wrong  the  school  is  generally 
blamed  by  the  parents,  and  the  home  is  blamed  by  the  school- 
master ;  and  this  kind  of  recrimination  could  not  exist  unless 
there  were  considerable  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  responsibiUtj 
for  the  ultimate  result.  But  if  anything  could  increase  this 
difficulty  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent  it  would  be  if  the  term 
product  were  used  to  cover  not  one  boy  and  one  school,  but  a 
multitude  of  boys  from  a  multitude  of  schools,  and  the  question 
were  asked  as  to  what  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  effect  of 
the  school  training  on  the  whole  number.  It  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  the  question  assumes  that  there  is  an  effect  on  young 
boys  distinct  enough  to  be  observable  in  a  large  number,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  schools  through  which  they  have  passed  are 
very  various  in  tone,  ecjuipment,  and  aim  ;  only  less  various 
than  the  homes  from  which  they  have  originally  come. 

There  are,  however,  two  considerations  which  somewhat  miti- 
gate the  difficulty  mentioned,  though  they  do  not  by  any  means 
wholly  remove  it.  The  first  is  as  follows  : — If  the  question  is  put 
quite  simply,  what  is  the  difference  between  young  boys  who 
enter  the  public  schools  now,  and  what  they  would  be  if  they 
had  never  neen  to  anj  preparatory  school  at  all,  any  schoolmaster 
would  feel  that  in  spite  ot  the  theoretical  impossibility  of  gauging 
results,  yet  he  is  pretty  certain  that  there  is  a  difference,  and 
also  that  he  is  prepared  to  say,  approximately,  in  what  features 
of  the  schoolboy's  character  it  manifests  itself.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  some  broad  general  characteristics  of  English  school- 
boys of  13  and  14  years  of  age  which  a  tolerable  consensus 
of  opinion  attributes  to  the  school  training  which  they  have 
undergone.     And  thus  it  becomes  possible  to  indicate  what  those 
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characteristics  are,  and  to  suggest,  however  tentatively;  soniG 
points  in  which  iinprovcnicnt  seems  desirable.  The  second  is 
even  more  pmctical  in  character.  IiLstead  of  hesitating,  owing 
to  the  ilifticulty  of  separating  the  three  diHercnt  elements  of 
heritage,  home  training  and  school  life,  which  combine  to  make 
np  the  boy  of  13,  it  would  bo  advisjible  to  almndon  the  attempt 
and  iudicalo  brtjadly  what  the  Enghsh  boy  of  that  age  generally 
is:  how^  far  equipped  for  whatt  lies  before  him ;  how  far  orderly 
m  his  dc%*clopnient  and  c^mjiblo  of  protpTSsing  satisfactorily 
through  the  time  of  youth.  Doubtless  any  criticism  maybe  met 
by  the  objection  that  the  blame  lies  with  the  home,  and  tbo 
school  is  powerless  to  undo  the  eflTocts.  Still,  it  may  bo  not 
unprofitable  to  approach  the  subject  from  this  side.  ^  Though 
other  huslwindmen  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  product,  the 
pre[Jiirsiiorv"  schoolmaster  may  l>e  interested  to  leani  what  others 
think  of  his  pupils  as  they  leave  Ids  hands. 

Proljably  the  symptoms  which  do  not  reqtiirc  any  special 
insight  mil  provoke  least  disagreement,  and  the  one  we  will  first 
select  is  very  easy  to  verify  and  highly  important.  It  is  that, 
as  compared  with  those  of  30  years  ago,  the  n^odem  boy  comes 
to  the  public  schools  prepared  to  deal  with  the  masters  tts  with 
human  beings  and  friends.  Formerly  they  were  to  him  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  High-spirited  httle  boys,  accustoniiid 
to  geniality  and  kindness  at  home,  were  flung  into  the  chuches 
of  a  strange  assortinent  of  middle-aged  men,  mostly  without  any 
boyish  instincts  lett  in  them.  In  the  large  public  sehf»ols  they 
wore  simply  scholars  :  in  the  humbler  order  of  Secondary  Seboofs 
they  must  nave  been  in  many  causes  men  who  had  driucd  from 
one  obscure  means  of  livelihood  to  another  till  they  took  refuge 
in  the  ample  harbour  of  school -ti^aching,  tolerably  secure  that, 
whatc^ver  their  want  of  fitness  for  the  work  may  hav*^  I>een, 
inunimitv  from  disturbmce  was  provided  for  them  by  the  deiLse 
letharg}^  nf  public  opinion  wliictt  reigned  thn.inglitn.it  the  coiuilry. 
And  in  those  days  no  widc^ly  prevalent  system  of  Preparatory 
Schools  existed  at  all  for  tlie  formidable" task  of  getting  lit! fe 
lx)ys  ready  to  meet  this  repellent  order  of  pastoi*s  ;  and  the  Ijoys 
were  not  got  ready  in  any  way.  Hence,  ns  soon  as  they  fotmd 
themselves  in  these  strange  surroundings  they  adopted  an 
antagonistic  and  suspicious  attitude  towards  theirt-eachers.  The 
astonishing  change  which  has  taken  place  is  more  Hsible  in  the 
modem  Preparatory  than  in  the  Public  Btxarding  School ;  but  it 
is  very  uiarKed  in  both.  The  result  is  an  immense  increase  oi' 
confidence  Ik? t ween  hoy  arul  man  ;  in  other  words,  the  growth  of 
a  true  pastoral  relation  between  them.  At  a  large  Public  School, 
36  years  ago,  a  youth  looked  round  on  one  occasion  at  the  whole 
staft*  of  masters  gathered  in  chapel  and  settled  in  his  mind  that 
there  was  not  one  to  whom  he  would  go  in  any  difficulty.  Now- 
adaiys  this  could  not  hapf>en  in  any  Public  School,  tlioiigh  it 
may  be  admitted  that  there  is  room  for  a  vast  amount  more  of 
wise  and  sympathetic  handling  of  boys  by  raastcn?.  But  the 
change  is  a  nnnncTUrius  one,  and  it  has  \m^x\  lart^ely  a.ssistod  by 
the  remarkable  care  taken  of  Bmall  boys  in  their  hrst  schools. 
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It  is  obvious  thiit  this  important  service  rendered  by  the 
smaller  schools  to  the  larger  ones  is  capable  of  much  extension. 
As  the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  different  orders  of 
schools  gains  in  power,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  the  frank 
communication  from  one  master  to  another  of  all  that  is 
necessary  for  him  to  know  about  the  pupils  which  are  being 
transferred  between  them.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  done 
in  this  way  than  is  done,  and  for  the  deficiencies,  both  sorts  of 
masters  are  in  different  ways  responsible.  Those  in  the  more 
secure  position,  free,  to  a  large  extent,  from  the  manifold 
vexations  of  competition — namely,  the  public  schoolmasters — 
have  not  always  oeen  quick  to  understand  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  which  their  preparatory  school  brethren  have 
had  to  meet.  It  has  not  been  easy  in  the  past  for  the  latter  to 
speak  quite  freely  about  the  l)oys  who  were  leaving  their 
schools.  Frankness  has  seemed  not  unlikely  to  involve  risk  of 
loss  of  good  name  to  the  preparatory  school,  which,  of  course, 
spells  ruin  to  its  owner.  And  if  such  letters  as  have  been 
written  have  frequently  betrayed  signs  of  this  misgiving,  and 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  a  cautious  optimism  in  the  estimate 
of  character  transmitted  to  the  public  school,  there  was  no  need 
for  the  latter  to  conclude  that  all  letters  of  the  kind  would  l>e 
useless,  and  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  friendly  assistance  which 
had  been  rendered. 

A  question  of  much  interest  and  importance  presents  itself  at 
this  point.  Granted  that  the  care  and  supervision  nowadays 
given  to  the  younger  boys  are  still  ciipable  of  improvement  and 
extension,  yet  they  have  been  in  oj)eration  long  enough  to  show 
in  what  respects  we  may  look  for  evidences  of  their  influence.  If 
little  boys  are  now  looked  after  with  close  and  unwearied 
vigilance — as  is  certainly  the  case  in  many  Preparatory  Schools 
— what  are  the  results  so  far  ? 

The  intellectual  results  have  already  been  to  some  extent 
considered,  but  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  point  to  the  greatest 
defect  in  the  ordinary  public  school  boy's  mind,  and  to  inquire 
whether  anything  in  the  preliminary  teaching  is  likely  to  favour 
it  or  to  counteract  it.  It  is  the  same  to-day  iis  it  has  ever  been. 
The  enormous  majority  of  boys  detest  the  effort  of  thought 
which  belongs  to  the  surmounting  of  a  real  difficulty.  It 
matters  little  what  the  stimulus  may  be  in  the  shape  of  prizes 
for  success,  or  what  the  threats  which  await  feilure.  The  met  is 
patent  to  every  schoolmaster  that  sooner  than  think  con- 
secutively or  patiently  elabonite  and  thoroughly  subdue  a 
difficult  sentence  or  a  mathematical  problem,  nearly  all  boys  of 
all  ages  of  boyhood  will  go  through  hours  of  barren,  soulless 
drudgery  so  long  as  they  can  convince  themselves  that  they  are 
covenng  the  ground  somehow  and  doing  something  praiseworthy. 
A  prominent  characteristic  of  adults  in  England  is  to  shirk 
details,  to  jump  to  conclusions  with  as  little  of  laborious  effort  as 
possible.  It  is  curious  that  while  we  succeed  in  many  parts  of 
the  globe  by  showing  intelUgence  and  zeal,  but  little  method,  the 
little  boys  of  the  country  in  their  school  work  show  method  and 
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zeal,  but  little  intelligence.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  for  instance,  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  new  boys  in  their  mathematical  entrance 
examination  papers  will  always  divide  in  long  division  by  2  or 
3;  and  that  a  paper  is  now  in  existence  where  the  process  of 
dividing  by  1  in  long  division  was  carried  on  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  when  the  paper  was  shown  up ;  the  writer 
being  unvexed  with  any  misgiving  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  his 
somewhat  monotonous  toil  In  the  same  way  in  Latin  and 
Greek  the  ideal  of  nearly  all  boys  is  to  prepare  suflSciently  to 
escape  censure  or  ridicule,  and  then  wait  to  be  told  the  sense  by 
the  form-master.  They  will  then  take  steps  to  learn  it  up  for 
the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term,  but  their  thoughts  very 
rarely  indeed  rise  to  the  level  from  which  thev  can  contemplate 
a  difficulty  surmounted  without  aid.  It  is  clear  that  we  nave 
here  presented  to  us  a  problem  of  very  great  intricacy,  and  one 
which  demands  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  oi  the  Pre- 
paratory schoolmasters.  If  at  13  years  of  age  a  boy  shows 
nimself  willing  to  listen  to  any  extent,  to  write  to  any  amount, 
and  to  read  up  anything  set  him  for  reproduction,  it  points 
apparently  to  the  fact  that  his  efforts  up  till  then  have  been 
mainly  mechanical,  and  that  the  delight  of  unaided  thinking  is 
strange  to  him. 

This  is  perhaps  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
in  its  details,  though  a  few  broad  considerations  may  be  set  out. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  it  consists  in  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  age  of  13  or  14  the  rational  faculties  are  so 
much  in  abeyance  that  a  premature  appeal  to  them  may  be 
mischievous,  or  at  least  useless.  It  is  the  time  of  Ufe  when  the 
memory  may  be  advantageously  eniploved,  but  the  ratiocinative 

¥rocesses  of  the  brain  are  very  slight,  sliallow,  and  discontinuous, 
hus  an  experienced  teacher  knows  that  in  such  a  subject  as 
history  it  would  be  folly  to  call  upon  little  boys  to  re^ison  upon 
facts  of  constitutional  history.  The  best  that  can  be  done  for 
them  is  to  present  the  external  facts  of  the  life  of  the  country  in 
as  vivid  a  form  as  possible.  Hence  the  great  extension  of  "the 
use  of  the  magic  lantern  in  historj'  and  geography  lessons,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  such  experiments  as  these  have  no  doubt 
succeeded.  But  where  the  failure  seems  to  be  is  in  the  gradual 
transition  from  these  processes  of  imparting  information  suitable 
to  tender  years,  to  the  more  complicated  problems  which  insists 
on  reflection,  comparison,  infereiK^e,  and  imagination.  Somehow 
the  eagerness  witli  which  the  elementary  efforts  at  imbibition 
were  made,  continues  slightly  abated  into  the  early  years  of 
adolescence ;  but  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  teacners  have 
not  yet  been  compensated  for  the  loss  of  memory  and  physical 
vigour  which  is  noticeable  often  during  the  period  of  growth 
from  14  to  1(3  years  of  age,  by  any  increase  in  tlie  willingness  to 
think.  Nature  seems  to  indicate  that  the  period  of  merely 
gathering  facts  should  be  succeeded  by  one  of  growing  reflection, 
or  of  sorting  the  facts.  But  though  the  zest  m  acquiring  facts 
seems  to  diminish,  it  Cimnot  be  said  that  the  power  of  sorting 
those  already  acquired  promises  well.     Indeed  it  is  noticeable 
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that  as  late  as  20  years  of  age  the  notion  that  training  the  mind 
means  anything  more  than  acquiring  more  facts  has,  generally, 
hardly  begun  to  be  formed. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  various  and  successful  devices  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  making  knowledge  attractive  in  the  early 
years  of  school  life,  have  had  the  undesirable  effect  of  making 
the  initial  stages  of  thought  processes  more  arduous  and  repulsive 
than  they  otherwise  woiud  be.  And  yet  the  devices  are  useful 
and  must  not  be  abandoned.    What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Briefly  speaking,  it  seems  clear  that  there  need  be  no  risk  of 
over-stimulating  the  thinking  faculties,  so  long  as  the  human 
power  of  resistance  to  suggestion  remains  what  it  is.  And,  more- 
over, the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  met  are  really  twofold. 
There  is  first  and  foremost  the  reluctance  to  hard  sustamed  effort 
generally  necessary  to  thorough  workmanship  of  any  kind,  and 
secondly  there  is  a  marked  feebleness  in  the  thinking  faculties 
which  seems  to  manifest  itself  long  after  the  age  at  which  thought 
ought  to  be  developing  has  fah'ly  begun.  The  young  English- 
man fails  often  in  laboriousness,  but  still  more  often  in  intelligent 
reflection.  If,  therefore,  the  ago  of  the  Preparatory  School  Doys 
is  not  fitted  for  the  training  of  the  reflective  faculties,  it  follows 
that  the  deficiencies  noticed  will  be  most  safely  dealt  with  if  the 
teachers  at  these  schools  devote  their  best  attention  to  the 
problem  of  securing  a  constant  presentation  of  suitable  difficulties 
to  their  pupils,  and  of  insisting  that  these  difficulties  shall  be 
surmounted  with  as  little  help  as  possible.  Of  course,  every 
schoolmaster  knows  the  manv  obstacles  that  confront  any  sucn 
endeavour  as  long  as  boysliave  to  be  taught  in  class.  But 
none  the  less  a  good  deal  could  be  done  if  this  paramoimt 
necessity  were  by  all  habitually  borne  in  mind.  It  can  hardly  Ixj 
conceived  that  the  present  proportion  of  youths  who  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  grapple  in  cleadly  earnest  with  an  intellec- 
tual problem,  is  fixed  by  any  ordinance  of  nature,  and  if  not,  then 
it  is  certain  that  it  can  and  ought  to  be  diminished,  and,  if  it  is 
to  be  diminished,  then  it  should  be  judiciously  dealt  with  from 
the  earliest  years  of  school  life  onwards.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
suggest  a  more  fundamentiil  Question  for  the  teachers  to  work 
out  m  the  light  of  their  special  experience.  The  handling  of  it 
must  obviously  produce  a  direct  eftect  on  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  caliore  of  the  nation.  Engli.shmen  are  prone  to  ad- 
mire their  national  good  qualities,  and  often  self-reliance  and  grit 
are  spoken  of  as  the  outcome  of  our  Boarding  School  system. 
Nevertheless,  no  one  can  be  acquainted  with  boys  in  any  lame 
number  who  does  not  speedily  learn  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  a  fairly  large  minority  there  is  a  majority,  who  through 
their  boyhood  and  on  into  adult  life  give  frequent  and  unmistak- 
able proof  of  a  certain  deficiency  hoth  in  mental  and  moral 
robustness,  which  is  far  greater  than  should  have  been  expected, 
or  than  we  should  be  prepared  to  acauiesce  in.  And  it  is  un- 
doubtedly an  obligation  resting  on  all  experts  to  consider  care- 
fully wherein  the  modem  systems  of  teaching  tend  to  foster  this 
weakness  and  to  healthily  counteract  it. 
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A  few  words  niay  be  added   here  on  the  more  exclusively 

jTionil  tendencies  of  some  characteristics  of  Prepanitory 
Schools,  If  in  later  life  a  shrinking  from  menUl  effort  ni«y 
be  tnieed  to  the  intellectual  depend<jiice  encuuraged  earlier  by 
the  excessive  amount  of  help  given  to  lessons,  so  there  Sf<;*njs  tti 
he  good  reason  for  attentive  scrutinv  <>f  the  prevailing  standard 
of  comfort  or  luxury  to  be  noticed  in  the  early  years  of 
school  life. 

OuQ  iiict  seems  clear.  Many  a  small  hoy,  on  being  removed 
to  a  pulilic  school,  finds  that  he  has  to  be  satisfiL*d  with 
surroundings  far  less  apolaustie  than  those  which  he  hm  left. 
There  is  not  nowadays  so  great  n  difterence  in  the  style  of 
feeding  as  formerly.  The  ideas  m  to  a  growing  hoy*s  require- 
nients  in  this  re^^iject  have  increased  considembly  in  40  years, 
but  for  some  time  the  expansion  affected  the  preparatory  schools 
only.  By  degrees  the  large  boarding  schools  followed  suit,  and 
at  last  even  those  organised  on  the  hostel  system,  where  the 
difficulties  to  he  overcome  are  naturally  greater,  have  come  up 
into  line,  no  that  it  may  he  stud  tlmt  as  a  nile  the  boys  are  fed 
every  whit  as  well  at  school  as  at  home.  But  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  in  some  other  forms  of  equipment  the  large  schools  will 
never  adopt  so  high  a  standard  as  the  Preparatory  Schools,  It 
is  impossible^ — at  least,  nearly  everywhere — that  such  perfect 
arrangement.s  for  games  can  be  provided.  To  take  one  IVimilinr 
instance — ^the  cricket  pitches  m  the  latter  are  genenilly  far 
smoother  than  in  the  former,  except,  of  course,  the  grountl  on 
which  the  school  matches  are  plaved.  The  effect  is  imsatis* 
ffiftory.  New  comers  at  the  Public  School  are  rUscontented 
with  the  bumpy  grounds,  and  lose  interest  in  tho  game.  They 
liave  been  to  some  extent  pampered  by  the  delightful  security 
of  the  level  turf  of  their  younger  days,  and  tiinl  it  requires  some 
pluck  and  endurance  to  face  the  uncertiiin  rise  of  the  bdl  on 
the  new  cricket  grounds.  Tliis  is  a  common  cam  wliere  co-opera- 
tiou    is    needed.      The    earlier    school    miglit    aim    at    being 

Preparatory,  not  only  for  the  ple^tsures  and  studies  of  the 
ublic  School,  but  also  for  some  of  the  inevitiible  deHciencies, 
if,  that  is,  this  particular  diffcrLnicc  is  to  Ije  so  called.  The?  aim 
shoald  bo  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  to  prevent  the  younger 
masters  from  doing  too  much.  The  game  shoidd  be  kept  us  a 
gjiuic :  the  boys  should  be  made  or  encouraged  to  take  part  in 
the  care  of  the  ground ;  and  while  attention  is  given  to  provitUng 
a  pit^h  good  enough  for  the  learning  of  the  gjime»  the  aim" 
should  he  to  teach  the  little  boys  never  to  expect  a  perfect 
ef]uipment  (except  in  necessaries  of  life)  unless  they  havi>  had 
a  share  themselves  in  producing  it.  And  evtni  in  food  it  is 
disastrous  if  the  school-provision  is  favourably  contrasted  by  the 
boys  with  that  which  thev'  get  at  home. 

igain*  in  the  matter  of  character^training,  there  are  questions 
of  the  utmost  gravity  and  also  complexity  in  which  co-operation 
between  the  different  orders  of  scliools  on  the  one  hand  and 
between  schools  and  parents  on  the  other  hand,  is  urgently 
needed.    Take,  for  instance,  the  problems  which  are  concemea 
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with  the  mastery  over  appetite.  The  whole  question  of  feeding 
and  of  the  Ught  iu  whicn  boys  are  brought  up  to  regard  food  is 
grievously  in  need  of  attention.  Greediness  and  the  resulting  evils 
are  common  among  the  Preparatory  School  product,  fi  this 
due  to  indulgence  at  the  first  school  or  to  strictness  first,  followed 
by  indulgence  which  greater  liberty  allows  ?  Schoolmasters 
ought  to  have  their  minds  clear  on  such  matters  as  these ;  but  it 
is  not  only  conference  between  them  that  is  required,  but  careful 
observation  and  thought.  And  in  this  same  department  lie  the 
vexed  and  intricate  qiiestions  concerning  the  instruction  needful 
for  boys  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  growtn  of  the  body  is  hkely  to 
lead  to  moral  difficulties.  Public  opinion,  at  least  among  those 
who  have  given  most  thought  to  the  subject,  is  verging  decidedly 
in  the  direction  of  more  outspokenness  than  has  hitherto  ever 
\)een  the  practice  in  England ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  position 
^et  so  far  cle^xrer,  than  it  must  be  asked  on  whom  does  this  dutj 
tall  ?  On  the  parent  or  on  the  school  ?  And  supposing  it  is 
the  case  that  tne  former  frequently  abdicate  this  duty,  are  the 
preparatory  schoolmasters  preparing  themselves  to  fulfil  it  ? 
Abundant  evidence  might  be  produced  to  show  that  in  these 
departments  of  life  wise  and  cautious  experiments  are  being 
made  by  some  individuals,  but  that  by  many  others  the  problems 
are  still  ignored. 

If  the  questions  that  have  been  named  are  thought  to  be 
difficult,  there  remains  one  more  difficult  still.  The  product  not 
only  of  Preparatory,  but  of  Public  Schools  as  well,  displays  the 
fiEishionable  feeling  of  coldness  and  imorance  towards  tne  claims 
of  reUgion.  There  is  little  doiiot  that  a  great  wave  of 
indifference  towards  things  of  the  unseen  life  is  jpassing  over 
Western  Europe ;  and  those  to  whom  the  fact  is  nraught  with 
sinister  forebodings — and  their  number  is  still  large — have  to 
consider  the  immensely  important  influence  which  school  Ufe 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  must  inevitably  exercise  on  the  growth 
of  the  deepest  and  most  pennanent  ideas  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
human  bemg.  In  no  otner  subject  are  careful  comparison  and 
.sympathetic  insight  more  urgently  needed. 

E.  Lyttelton. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  PRODUCT. 
From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Public  School  Master. 


In  1898  a  startling  letter  appeared  in  the  "Times"  from 
an  M.D.  who  had  examined  several  hundreds  of  boys  of  13  and 
14,  on  their  entering  public  schools.  His  verdict  was  that 
64  per  cent,  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 

1  was  fflad  to  be  able  to  show  from  physical  registers, 
accurately  Kept  by  the  same  Serjeant-Major  tor  25  years,  that 
boys  coining  to  us  now  at  the  ages  of  13  and  14  have  better 
average  measurements  than  boys  of  the  same  ages  had  20  to  25 
years  ago.  And  apart  from  these  registers,  my  personal  impres- 
sion is  that  they  are  better  specimens.  But  whatever  improve- 
ment there  is,  it  is  nothing  to  what  might  be. 

We  talk  of  science.  We  call  ours  a  scientific  age.  And  yet  to 
apply  scientific  knowledge  to  the  production  of  the  finest 
possible  human  being  is,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  showed  long 
ago,  still  a  conception  rather  for  the  future  tnan  for  the  present. 
As  in  many  other  cases,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  venture  on 
what  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  the  commonplaces  of  a  future 
generation,  less  under  the  iron  heel  of  custom  and  prejudice. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  all  at  once  to  revolutionise  institu- 
tions and  modes  of  life,  or  to  undo  the  effect  of  ages  of  mis- 
management. But  to  come  down  from  the  clouds  to  the  solid 
earth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  preparatory  school  product  is 
not  what  he  might  easily  be  made  to  be,  in  pnysical  robustness, 
habits  of  life,  beliefs  and  ways  of  thinking,  intelligence  or 
knowledge. 

Thou^  I  have  mentioned  these  things  separately,  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  so  interwoven  as  to  be  inseparaole  in  the  eaucation 
of  a  child  from  his  earliest  years.  What  is  the  most  important 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ?  Surely  that  which  has  to  do  with 
life,  which  tends  to  make  it  fuller,  healthier,  happier.  What 
beliefs  is  it  most  essential  to  impress  on  a  child  ?  Surely  that 
God's,  laws,  when  we  can  be  sure  about  them,  are  binding,  and 
that  the  main  laws  of  health  are  more  and  more  verifiable  every 
day.  In  what  ways  of  thinking  ought  we  to  train  a  child  ? 
Surely  in  referring  everything  he  does,  not  to  the  standard  of 
what  is  usual,  but  of  what  is  sensible  and  ri^ht.  What  sort  of 
intelligence  is  most  telling  in  the  quest  of  nappiness  ?  Surely 
that  which  enables  him  to  reason  most  accurately  and  most 
readily  about  what  it  is  best  for  him  to  do  in  his  daily  conduct. 
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AH  other  intelligence,  belieft.  and  ways  of  thinking  and  know- 
ledge are  secontiary  to  these  ;  and  if  we  have  these  ingrained  in 
the  child  hy  precept  aud  example,  we  shall  also  have  excellence 
in  physique  and  robustness,  and  rationality  in  habits  of  life* 

1  need  not  waste  time  in  proving  that  this  ideal  is  not  even 
aimed  at.  If  it  were  so,  sucli  contplaints  as  those  of  M,D.  would 
be  as  ludicrouslv  groundless  as  if  lie  were  to  assert  that  suftieient 
energj"  is  not  tlevoted  to  scientific  games.  But  what  improve- 
ment there  is,  I  5>eliove  to  be  greatly  due  to  the  desire  to  excel 
in  these  games.  They  liave  caused  more  time  to  be  spent  in 
regular  open-air  exercise,  the  gootl  efi'ects  of  which  have  been  so 
obvious,  tiiat  ihey  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many  schoolmasters 
to  the  exceedingsinfulness  of  depriving  a  boy  oi  oxygen  and  a 
quickened  circulation  by  way  of  punishment  They  have  also 
proved  to  many  parontii,  who,  after  many  qualms,  have  sent  to 
school  boys  whom  they  have  succeeded  m  makin|T  "  delicate  "  by 
their  home  treatment,  what  a  mistake  all  this  cot  idling  has  been. 
The  younger  brothers  are  somewhat  more  rationally  brought  up, 
and  the  net  result  has  been  the  improvement  which  I  have  no 
doubt  we  have  witnessed.  And  the  less  foolish  management  of 
girls'  schools,  since  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  made  people  think  about 
these,  is  already  operating  in  the  same  direction. 

But  the  comiection  L»etween  cause  and  eftect  in  such  mattei's 
is  not  sufficiently  realised  \\y  schoolmasters,  still  less  so  by 
parenLs,  and  the  '*  preparatory  product/'  in  my  experience,  Ima 
rarely  heard  any tlnng  about  *it.  Irregidar  %-efhs,  or  the  moun- 
tains of  South'  America,  have  been  more  prominent  in  his 
education,  than  the  laws  of  his  own  being.  1  rarely  meet  with  a 
boy  who  has  learned  why  he  shoidd  eat  slowly,  wny  vegetables 
or  their  equivalent  should  form  part  of  his  diet,  why  he  should 
not  eat  at  random  between  meals,  why  he  should  take  a  nm  on  a 
wet  day  and  change  immediately  afterwards,  why  he  should 
sleep  with  his  window  open,  why  he  can  strengthen  his  throat  Iiy 
keeping  it  Viare,  why  his  breathing  organs  sho\dd  have  ahsiilutcly 
free  play,  imincumbereil  by  a  tight,  or  even  by  any  waisr^oat, 
why  he  should  t>ake  hard  exercise  in 
cotton  fabrics. 

I  am  aware  that  1  shall  raise  a  smile 
things,  and  the  smile  proves  my  point, 
superseded   custom   as  the  guide  of 
But  no  one  who 
think   why   they 


flannel,  and  not  in  any 


be  the  other  way. 
live  rationally  and 
do  that,  can  doubt 
same,  handicapped 


Iw  the  mention  of  such 
vVTien  reason  shall  have 
our  lives,  the  smile  will 
bas  tried  to  make  boys 
shoidd  do  this,  and  not 
that  if  all  preparatory  schools  will  do  the 
as  they  are  by  the  previous  upbringing  of 
their  bovs,  onA  l>y  the  holidays,  and  if  these  will  aliovc  air  things 
resohitew  fight  gainst  the  hamper  and  tuck  shop  nuisance,  no 
fiiture  AlD.  will  be  able  to  say  that  they  turn  out  64  per  cent,  of 
their  boys  in  bad  condition. 

This  64  per  cent,  (and  M.D.  cannot  l>e  far  wrong)  is  really 
a  very  serious  matter.  I  am  not  going  to  dilate  on  the  enonnous 
importance  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  life,  of  a  bodily 
condition,  not  merely  free  from  disease^  but  robust,  buoyant,  and 
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high-spirited.  But  there  is  one  point  of  view  which  will  touch 
tliose  who  have  no  sucli  exalted  idetis  about  high  health, 
but  still  dread  disease.  The  craze  about  epidemics,  the 
energy  consumed  in  isolation  and  disinfection,  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  time  and  disturbftnce  of  arrangements,  as  well  as 
tlie  demoralising  panic  which  is  sometimes  the  result  of  all  this 
fuss,  have  come  to  be  serious  evils.  And  it  is  a  oase^  after  all,  of 
Mrs.  Partington.  You  cannot  prevent  epidemics.  Mumps  and 
measles  have  dispersed  their  germs  before  the  first  signs  of 
indisposition.  It  was  once  suggested  to  me  to  ^'  isolate '  every 
boy  who  had,  fii*st,  slept  in  the  stime  room  i^ith ;  secondiv,  sat  in 
Form  or  Hall  next  to,  any  boy  who  developed  measles,  1  replied 
that  we  should  also  have  to  isolate  every  hoy  on  whom  he  had 
breathed ;  and  fiu*thor,  that  if  a  boy  has  not  been  exposed  to 
measles  before  he  is  15,  and  afterwards  is  exposed  to  them — as  is 
certain  some  time  or  other— he  may  be  in  danger  of  his  life. 
For  metisles  before  15  is  nearly  the  safest,  and  after  15  the  most 
serious,  of  school  epidemics.  And  again,  if  you  have  a  fair 
percentage  of  really  robust  boys,  you  cannot  isolate  scarlet  fever, 
For  such  boys  take  it  so  mildly,  that  you  generally  cannot  dis- 
cover it  till  the  skiu  begins  to  peel.  But  this  I  can  certainly 
say,  that  ^dth  the  exception  of  measles  among  big  boys — not 
previously  exposed  to  it — the  healthy  boy,  i.e.,  not  one  of  the  64 
per  cent.,  is  in  no  danger  from  schtvol  epidemics,  except  that  he 
may  take  one  of  them  in  such  a  mild  form  as  to  pass  undetected 
because  ho  has  shown  no  signs  of  V>eing  unwell. 

Again,  with  the  tubercle  germ,  about  which  we  have  heard  so 
mucL  *'  Boil  the  milk/'  say  some.  Well,  the  boys  won't  drink 
it;  but  the  boy  who  is  not  one  of  the  64  per  cent,  may  drink 
unboUed  milk  with  impunity.  Ht  tvili  thraw  off  the  tuheivU 
germ  as  a  liner's  bow  throws  off  the  spray,  unless  the  ttibercle 
germ  is  present  in  such  quantity  as  to  imply  crimirud  carelessness. 

In  fact,  we  ought  to  turn  out  the  prcpamtory  product  pretty 
well  genu  proof,  as  well  as  accustomed  to  tliinlc  rationally,  and 
ni>t  conventionally  or  nervously,  about  his  '*  health/'  I  only 
wish  there  was  a  word  to  express  that  normal  and  glorious 
condition  of  being  which  ought  to  be  that  of  the  average  man 
and  woman.  Perhaps  in  some  ftiture  century,  when  the  perfection 
uf  the  human  animal  is  regarflal  as  of  equal  importance  with 
the  perfection  of  the  steam  engine,  there  will  be  such  a  woKh 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  my  suljject  mainly  from  a  pliysical 

foint  of  view ;  but  ail  life,  as  f  said  before,  is  interwoven. 
n  teaching  our  "preparatory  school  product"  to  act  rationally  in 
the  concerns  of  his  daily  life,  and,  let  us  hope,  in  also  setting  him 
a  good  example  ourselves  (which  I  fear  not  all  schoolmasters  or 
parents  do),  we  shall  have  been  traiiiing  him  in  a  most  valuable 
mental  haWt. 

There  have  lately  been  two  articles  in  the  ''Nineteenth  Century^'* 
to  which  we  ought  tf>  pay  very  carefid  heed.  One  is  by  Mibs 
Lambert  (December,  1898)  on  "  Neglecting  our  Customers,"  The 
other  is  by  Col.  H.  Elsdale,  *'  Why  are  our  Brains  Deteriorating  ?  ** 
(AugU2st/l899).   Both  J  mm  totally  different  points  of  view,  attack 
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radical  defects  iu  our  wliole  education.  They  agree  that  it  tends  to 
cultivate  the  receptive  facultios  too  much,  and  the  rea fanning  aud 
ereativti  iacultios  too  little.  The  boy  comes  from  the  preparatory 
school,  knowing  a  gooil  deal,  and  knowing  it  well,  t  am  not 
tleprecia  ting  the  vuliie  of  the  accuiute  mastery  of  detail,  but  he 
has  rarely  been  mught  to  think.  In  the  concerns  of  liis 
daily  life,  ho  has  ilone,  mthout  thinking  why,  what  everyone 
vim  does.  In  most  of  hh  lessons  he  has  usually  had  just  so 
much  to  learn,  and  so,  when  ho  comos  Irom  his  preparatory 
Tnchool,  lie  haSj  too  often,  no  visil)le  power  of  initiative  in  any- 
thing, either  in  or  out  of  lesson  hours.  In  former  days  it  was 
not  m  had  He  had  to  hammer  <jut  his  Caesar  and  Virgil  without 
notes,  and  in  dread  of  pains  and  penalties.  He  had  to  make  his 
verses  scan.  Now  he  rceeivos  far  too  much  help  in  Caesar  and 
Virgil,  because  some  book  Ims  to  be  got  up  lor  exanuimlion. 
The  assaul t  on  verses,  which  cultivated  resource  ami  iiigomiity 
more  than  anything  which  a  boy  did,  has  nnfortiuiately 
succeoduiL  And  really  the  only  work*  about  which  he  has  still  to 
think  uuich  is  his  Latm  Prose.  For  he  has  to  think  in  order  lo 
avoid  ''  howkni*/'  if  he  is  made  to  work  by  himself;  But  Latin 
Prose  is  assailed  by  the  inforniationi,st  Philistines  (US  worthless. 

Euclid,  to  the  average  preimratory  boy,  is  mainlv  a  matter 
of  memory.  In  the  rare  cases  in  wliich  he  can  make  out  geo- 
metric^il  riders,  lie  has  so  far  Ijeen  taught  to  think. 

But,  putting  Littin  liside,  the  rest  of  his  education  \ms  l>een 
almost  entirely  receptive.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  numerous 
subjects  required  at  examinations.  WoAing  for  marks  ahuost 
infallibly  Induces  a  cut  and  dried  style  of  teaching.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  in  any  subjeat,  except  translation  from  and  iiiti> 
other  languages  and  niatheniaticfd  problems,  to  avoid  what  is 
usually  rallied  *' cram,**  when  the  sulyect  is  got  up  for  examination 
purposes. 

But  "cram;'  though  it  imdoubtedly  fosters  some  useftd 
fjualities,  is  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  independence,  curiosity, 
initiative,  and  resource. 

If  I  wore  asked  to  name  on©  point  in  which  the  ''  preparatory 
schoul  product"  is  inferior  to  boys  Dducatt^  by  a  really  goou 
tutor  or  governess  at  home,  under'  the  direction  of  parents  who 
do  not  care  for  their  Ixjys  being  ''successes"  at  13  or  18  years 
old,  but  for  their  succcs^s  at  25  or  tiO,  I  woubl  say  that  the 
orcparatory  schtiul,  as  a  rule,  puts  the  extingiiisher  on  the 
Kecnne.ss  for  knowledgu  and  curi^jsity  about  things  in  generab 
wliirh  i.s  natiu'al  to  most  childi*en. 

1  am  not  iilaunng  preparatory  schools.  Passing  examinations 
and  H  inning  "  successes  '  is  for  them  a  matter  oi  life  and  death* 
and  they  are  powerless  against  the  exam iimtion  system.  If  the 
public  schtx>lH  were  to  set  more  store  by  healthy  genenil  develop- 
Tuent.  and  less  on  the  powers  of  receptkity  and  ability  to  cram, 
ind  if  the}"  were  nt>t  so  keen  to  brih^e  clever  boys  into  being 
prematurely  forced,  in  onlor  t^  gain  material  with  which  t^  win 
future  successes,  ruoro  rational  methods  ot  education,  in  its 
mde«t  seiiiie,  wonltl  he  pursued  by  the  preparatory  schools.     The 
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great  Diafority  i>f  tathers,  also,  are  anxious  thtit  their  sons  HhiHiM 
possess  a  cerUiin  amount  of  detioite  knowle^lgo,  and  having  no 
experience  in  the  matters  on  which  they  lectnro  sehiioIniasterH, 
do  not  undersUinri  that  Ijeinj^f  taught  to  think  is  a  unieh  more 
vahiabh}  possession.  The  onlinary  father,  e.g.,  vrill  ask  his  boys 
lor  the  enip'f  towns  of  Aiistralia  or  the  ])orts  of  China,  never 
rerteetiug  tlmt  this  sort  of  knowlec^e  can  always  ho  rt'iulily 
acqnired  in  a  iew  minutes  by  anyone  who  has  any  reason  for 
wishin^^  to  eniiJoy  it.  But  as  to  the  causes  of  cHniate  and 
weather,  or  the  bejuitifid,  and  to  a  boy  most  mteresting  and 
elevating  mechanism  of  the  sohu"  system,  or  the  distribution  of 
animal  and  plant  hfe  over  the  globe,  no  interest  is  probably 
displayed  at  home.  In  history  again,  the  father  will  probably 
ask  for  the  dates  of  kmgs  and  battles,  and  the  examuier  will 
perhaps  deal  a  rinal  hlf>w  tr>  any  interest  in  history  on  the  part  of 
the  bov  by  askin^^  him  alx>ut  the  constitutions  of  1 1arendt*n. 
In  my  l)cjyhcM»d  we  read  and  care^l  for  stories  about  the  I'ersian 
warSt  or  C-iirtius  anil  l{cguhii>,  uv  the  (■rnsitdas  or  Arinada. 
Naptileons  mails  hals  were,  somehow  i>r  other,  household  won  Is 
to  Tue.  No  Wonder  that  the  mudern  b<jy  often  hates  Scott, 
lie^eauso  he  brings  in  tliat  *"  dreadful  history,"  which  in  the  lioy's 
mind  is  associated  witi)  dry  text  books,  impositions,  and 
examinations.  I  adnut  that  examinations  in  geography  and 
history  are  not  so  noxious  as  they  were,  and  that  exannna- 
tions  m  literatm-e  and  the  history  of  language,  which  necessarily 
foster  the  most  hat^fid  sort  of  cram,  are  lalling  into  some 
disrepute. 

But  all  these  causes  tend  to  make  the  prepamtory  product 
what  we  usually  find  hiiti,  with  a  well-t rained  and  receptive 
mind,  but  tishamed  of  any  keenness  for  inteUectual  sLd>jects  apart 
from  their  usefulness  in  procuring  marks  or  **  successes"  or  in 
avoiding  pimishment,  avei-se  to  rea<:ling  any  books  tor  himself 
which  have  the  slightest  connection  with  sehoolroom  subjects, 
and,  unless  he  is  a  born  naturalist  and  **  eoUectfi/'  uith  a  wet 
blanket  thrown  on  his  natural  curiosity  about  the  world  in  which 
he  liv^.  We  hear  a  gresit  deal  about  the  athletic  mania .  Surely 
we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  a  cause.  But,  if  any  lieadrnaster 
wishes  to  le*^eu  keenness  about  athletics,  let  him  give  strliolar- 
shipa  for  averages,  and  impositions  for  missed  catches  and  lost 
runs,  and  let  him  occupy  summer  jd'ternoons  with  papers  on  the 
history  and  laws  of  cricket,  or  the  records  of  athletic  fkits. 

It  was  impossible  to  deal  with  my  subject,  viz. /'the  Preparatory 
School  Product  as  he  should  be,"  withoutdescribing  him,  moreor 
less,  as  he  is.  I  only  wish  we  could  retain  the  results  of  the 
intellectual  gymnastics  through  'vvdiich  he  has  gone,  without 
Tuaking  him  a  victim  of  the  general  tendency  to  put  ''an 
iiicrciisiug  discount  on  originality  and  independence  of  iliought," 
wliiidi  Col  Elsdale  so  unanswembly  exposes  and  so  eloquently 
deplores.  It  eould  be  done  but  for  the  dead  weight  of  examina- 
tions. At  present,  if  a  preparatory  school  were  really  to  try  to 
amuse  their  hjys  with  Iiistory,  astronomy,  natural  history,  and 
kindred  subjects,  the  boys  would    feel  that  they  wt?re  losing  ^^ 
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much  time  in  what  is  to  them  the  only  purpose  of  school  hours, 
viz. J  getting  marks,  places^  and  removes,  with  an  ultimate  view 
to  outside  examinations. 

If  the  information  subjects  could  be  ruthlessly  expoUecl  from 
outside  examinations,  except  so  far  as  they  would  come  in  in 
essays,  and  in  general  papers  set  more  to  test  intelligence  than 
information,  a  remedy  would  have  been  Ibund.  Let  the  menf 
gymnastics  occupy  the  morning  bom's.  Let  there  be  real  ha] 
work,  with  its  necessary  accompaniments  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Don't  expect  any  enthusiasm  for  Cajsar  or  for  nan^atio 
Miqtm.  Let  the  masters  attitude  be:  ** This  m  training.  It  is, 
I  know  and  feel  irksome,  but  it  is  teaching  you  to  tbmk  and 
remember/'  Let  all  marks,  places,  and  removei>  be  given  for 
these  subjects  alone.  Indeed.  I  may  say  in  pissing,  wliat  is  tin 
use  of  promoting  a  boy  for  knowledge  of  facts  to  a  remove  which 
is  ijeyond  him  in  knowledge  of  principles,  and  in  power  in 
applying  them  ?  A  boy  who  has  not  mastered  the  difterence 
between  purpose  and  consequence,  and  (mnnot  unravel  a  sentence 
in  Virgil  is  hopelessly  at  sea  in  the  higher  remove;  and  it  will 
not  help  him  if  he  knows  all  the  chief  battles  in  mcKlern  history » 
or  all  the  seaports  of  Europe- 

So  far,  1  have  said  nothing  about  the  *'  preparatory  school 
product's ''  knowledge  of  mtxlern  languages.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  have  clear  ideas.  A  language  may  lie, 
learned  for  thi*ee  pnrpoHes,  as  a  mental  gymnastic,  for  its  litera- 
ture, or  for  praetitml  utility,  L?itin  is  Immed  chiefly  for  the  first 
piup^se,  Greek  for  the  second,  and  French  for  the  third.  Let 
us  conhne  ourselves  at  present  to  Liitin  and  French,  as  it  is  vnth 
these  that  the  preparatory  school  product  has,  or  ought  to  have. 
most  to  do,  and  let  us  eliminate  the  literature  as  a  subordinate 
purpose  in  e^ich  ctise, 

A  kngiuige  also  may  be  letirued  in  two  ways;  by  rational 
processes  and  by  imitiitiun.  These  two  may,  of  coui'se,  be  more 
or  less  condjined.  But,  generally,  it  is  true  that  a  language 
learned  as  a  mental  gym!i«stic  ought  chiefly  to  be  learned  by 
rational  proc*e.sses,  and  a  language  learned  for  pj*actieal  utility,  by 
imitation.  It  is  also  true  that  an  intleeted  language  is  far  the 
most  suitable  as  a  mental  gyrnnastie.  As  no  one  has  nioi*!?  con- 
clusively pointed  out  Qian  Mr,  Goschen  tEssiiys  and  Addresses), 
aboLit  live  times  as  many  njcntal  processes  have  to  he  gone 
thruugh  in  trunsluting  L'ltin  an  in  translating  French*  Again, 
we  do  Mot  Want  tu  be  able  to  talk  Latin  fluently,  but  it  is  a  nuiiti 
object  of  learning  French  to  bo  able  to  use  it  readily  in  con- 
versation- Therefore,  French  ought  to  be  learned  chiefly  by 
imitation.  The  ditScidty  about  this  is  tlyU  the  natural  way  of 
learning  a  language  requires  natural  eautlitious,  viz.,  tliat  it 
should  be  the  tmly  language  used  for  seveml  hours  per  lUem. 
But  again,  as  learniuL^  hy  imitation  is  in  no  sense  education,  tliu, 
time  cannot  be  sparixl  for  this,  if  we  are  to  teach  our  boys  what' 
Mr,  Goschen  so  aptly  calls  ''  the  art  of  interpretation/' 

Here  is  where  the  average  parent  puts  down  his  heavy  foot 
'*  Latin  is  no  use  to  my  boy ;  French  is."    He  might  m  well  say : 
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"  Gymnastics  are  no  use  to  my  boy ;  shooting  is."  He  doesn't 
unaerstand  and  he  doesn't  try.  For  he  has  this  reason  on  his 
side.  The  "  preparatory  school  product "  will  afterwards  (pro- 
bably) require  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  French  on  the  level 
of  ordinary  life,  and  he  ought  to  learn  it  early  and  well. 

My  own  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  a  compromise. 

Let  French  be  taught  before  Latin  up  to  tne  age  of,  say,  12  or 
13,  mainly  by  imitation,  but  partly  also  by  ^ammar  and  exercise. 
But  let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  imitation  is  not  only 
not  an  educative  process,  but  that  it  promotes  the  very  tendency, 
which,  as  I  showed  at  the  outset,  is  already  too  predominant, 
and  which  is  most  antagonistic  to  habits  of  rational  thought  and 
independent  judgment. 

The  young  boy,  however,  will  have  some  interest  in  this  work, 
and  he  will  not  be  damped  by  hearing  at  home  that  "  Latin  is 
no  use  to  you."  He  will  also  by  the  far  easier  grammar  and 
exercises,  and  by  the  general  absence  of  inflections,  and  of  the 
inverted  order  which  they  occasion,  be  trained  and  prepared  for 
the  greater  difficulties  of  his  Latin.  Afterwards,  I  believe,  when 
he  begins  Latin  he  should  drop  the  gjammar  and  exercise  part 
of  his  French,  at  least  for  a  time.  And  here  I  may  say  that 
abstract  reasoning,  like  that  of  Euclid,  is  still  less  fit  than  Latin 
for  a  young  boy's  mind.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  time  to  begin  Euclid  till  a  boy  can  unravel  Virgil. 

I  would  like  then  to  receive  the  "  preparatory  school  product " 
at  14,  able  to  talk  a  little  French  fluently,  to  write  easy  French 
exercises  correctly,  and  to  be  able  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of 
syntax,  and  unravel  fairly  easy  sentences  in  Latin.  He  should 
also  be  a  fairly  good  arithmetician  up  to  a  pertain  point,  and 
have  become  acquainted  with  a  number  of  elementary  geometri- 
cal facts,  not  by  abstract  reasoning,  but  by  actual  mensuration 
verified  by  himself.  He  should  also  write  a  large,  bold  hand,  and 
spell  fairly  well.  He  ought  also  to  have  a  large  stock  of  general 
information,  not  acquired  as  a  hateful  task,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  him,  and  to  make  him  eager  to  acquire  more,  in  directions 
suitable  to  his  individual  character  and  opportunities. 

But  in  the  war  which  he  has  to  wage  against  the  Philistines, 
this  is  the  position  which  a  schoolmaster  must  hold  to  the  death. 
He  has  a  hard  battle  to  tight.  Quick  writes  very  truly  (Life  and 
Remains,  p.  257),  "  We  are  haunted  by  an  incessant  clamour  for 
positive  knowledge.  The  parents,  when  they  suddenly  wake  up 
to  an  interest  in  their  children's  progress  at  school,  try  to  test  it 
by  such  questions  as  *  What  is  the  capital  of  Brazil  ?  or  *  What 
was  the  name  of  Henry  the  VIII. 's  last  wife  ? '  "  And  his  con- 
clusion is  indisputable.  "  Such  things  as  history,  geography, 
English  literature,  should  be  taken  in  school  and  elsewhere  as 
unprepared  subjects,  the  teacher  seeking  to  interest  the  pupils, 
ana  not  troubling  himself  about  any  test  of  result." 

We  shall  be  on  the  high-road  to  have  the  "  preparatory  school 
product "  more  as  he  ought  to  be,  when  parents  as  weU  as  public 
school  authorities  come  to  care  more  for  what  he  is  than  for 
what  he  knows ;  for  his  powers  of  intelligence  and  reasoning, 
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rather  than  for  a  packed  portmanteau  of  information  ;  for  health, 
activity  and  high  spirits,  rather  than  for  the  strokes  he  has 
learned  at  cricket.  Let  them  estimate  the  influence  of  his  school 
life  by  the  openness  of  the  boy's  countenance,  the  frankness  of 
his  manner,  the  courtesy,  kindliness  and  honesty  of  his  conduct, 
by  the  clearness  of  his  complexion  and  the  good  development  of 
his  chest  and  arms ;  by  his  fertility  in  resoiu'ce ;  by  the  books 
and  parts  of  a  newspaper  which  he  reads  ;  and  by  the  subjects 
on  wnich  he  cares  to  talk.  Let  games  by  all  means  be  prominent 
among  such  subjects.  Talk  about  games  is  a  great  safeguard  to 
Endish  boys.  "  What  do  French  boys  talk  about  ? "  said  Dr. 
Wilson  of  Clifton.  But  I  am  convinced  that  for  most  of  what  is 
overdone  and  unwholesome  in  the  "  athletic  mania,"  the  schools 
and  the  examination  systems  which  hamper  them  are  to  blame. 
History,  literature  (with  notes),  natural  history,  earth  knowledge, 
have  all  been  associated  with  dull  text  books,  preparation, 
impositions,  detentions,  and,  as  if  to  make  the  contnist  between 
"  work  "  and  "  athletics  "  more  complete,  schools  now  let  their 
boys  live  through  the  play  hours  in  the  glorious  liberty  of 
flannels,  while  the  "  preparatory  school  product "  has  usually,  for 
the  immediately  succeeding  school  hours,  to  induct  himsell  into 
starch  and  coats,  and  even  waistcoats,  at  a  temperature  perhaps 
of  80  degrees.  Let  us  put  all  these  things  together,  and  cease 
to  wonder  that  he  has  not  usually  fallen  in  love  with  matters 
intellectual. 

But  I  do  not  despair  of  much  more  satisfactory  results  in  the 
near  future,  as  there  are  signs,  here  and  there,  of  reason  getting 
the  better  of  prejudice  and  custom  in  the  concerns  of  our  daily 
lite.  This  I  am  convinced  is  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation. 

Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 


(  4*^5  ) 


THE   PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  PRODUCT. 
From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Public  School  Master. 


It  is  an  unauestionable  fact  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  a 
most  extraordinary  change  has  passed  over  the  face  of  educa- 
tion ;  some  fifty  years  ago  schools  were  treated  as  a  necessary 
|)art  of  life,  but  like  other  homely  and  useful  institutions,  such  as 
lousemaids'  cupboards  or  kitchen  middens,  were  as  far  as 
possible  banished  both  from  sight  and  mind.  Now  the  tendency 
IS  rather  the  other  way,  and  boys  at  school  may  be  held,  not 
imreasonably,  to  suffer  from  the  obvious  and  excessive  attention 
devoted  to  tne  development  of  their  aims  and  ambitions ;  there 
is  a  danger  of  our  educators,  in  aiming  at  sympathv,  con- 
descending too  much,  and  looking  at  thmgs  too  much  from 
the  boys*  standard.  However  that  may  be,  the  cliange  is 
undeniable,  and  it  is  equallv  incontestable  that  the  preparatory 
schools  have  had  much  to  ao  with  effecting  the  change. 

This  short  paper  will  be  an  attempt  to  criticise,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  public  school  master,  the  results  achieved, 
and  to  estimate  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  ;  but  it  would  be 
itogenerous — indeed,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  it  would  be 
inaccurate — not  to  begin  by  fully  recognising  the  enormous  debt 
which  education  generally,  and  the  public  schools  in  particular, 
owe  to  the  improvement  in  the  preparatory  school  system. 
Whether  or  no  this  progress  is  to  a  certain  extent  superficial, 
whether  the  development  on  certain  lines  is  not  possibly  exces- 
sive, whether  the  methods  employed  are  not,  in  tne  mechanical 
uniformity  to  which  they  tend,  prejudicial  to  the  characteristics 
of  originality  and  force,  has  been  doubted,  and  these  suggestions 
will  be  briefly  examined  ;  but,  on  the  broadest  grounds,  there  is 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  public  school  master's  path  is 
smoothed  for  him  to  an  extent  which  the  present  generation 
of  masters  hardly  recognises,  and  mainly  by  the  action  of  the 

Sreparatory  schools.  In  the  first  place,  the  disciplinary 
ifliculties  which  used  to  be  held  to  be  an  inseparable  part  of 
public  school  life  have  been  enormously  diminished,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  whole  relation  of  boys  and  masters  has  been 
put  on  a  different  footing ;  indeed,  it  may  shortly  be  said  that 
the  old  tendency  aniung  boys  to  .regard  the  schoolmaster  as  a 
natural  enemy  has  disappeared  ;  possibly  the  public  school 
master  has  got  to  exert  nimself  before  he  is  considered  the 
((uide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  budding  youth ;  but  lx)ys 
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now  come  to  a  public  school  with  an  instinctive  feeling  ot  friend- 
liness to  a  master,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  patience, 
indulgence,  and  s\Tnpathy  with  which  they  have  been  treated  at 
preparatory  schools :  and  the  same  thing  has  eradicated  from  the 
minds  of  most  boys  to  a  considemble  extent,  though  not  beyond 
the  possibihfy  of  recall,  the  former  feeling  that  a  master  was 
fair  game,  and  that  any  small  hiuniliation  or  amioyance 
which  could  be  inflicted  upon  liim  was  of  the  nature  of  a  jprice- 
less  ^and  rewarding  jest,  and  amply  worth  the  risk  of  penal 
consequences. 

The  question  is,  how  have  those  improvements  been  effected  f 
First  oi  all,  we  venture  to  believe,  by  the  decrease  in  the  size  of 
preparatory  schools,  There  were,  of  course,  in  former  days,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  schools  where  only  a  few  boys  were  prepared,  and 
where  parents  paid  at  an  advanced  rate  for  comforts  which  would 
be  considered  inade<^uate  now  in  all  the  better  class  of  preparatory 
schools ;  but  the  Tna|ority  of  the  schools  that  prepared  for  public 
schools  were  big  places  and  rough  in  proportion :  possibly  it  was 
as  well  that  they  were  so,  for  the  small  domestic  sheltered 
school  was  hut  an  inadequate  preface  for  the  rough  and  timible 
that  was  to  ensue.  At  many  oi  these  schools  there  were  over  a 
hundred  boys.  The  food  was  rough  and  not  particularly  plentifid ; 
corporal  punishment  was  liberally  distributed ;  boys  were  crowded 
t«3gether,  for  meaLs,  wort ,  and  sleeping,  intx^  spices  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  now — the  smaller  boys  often  slept  two  in  a  bed ;  the 
sanitary  arrangements  and  the  arrangements  for  illness  were  of 
the  most  elementar^^  kind ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  lighting  and 
bullying;  but  the  life  was  probably  a  fairly  healthy  one  on  the 
whole,  and  tended  to  produce  a  cheerful  and  manly  type.  It  was 
the  sensitive,  the  undeveloped,  the  fragile  who  went  to  the  wall 
It  is  at  the  same  time  only  fair  to  add  that  the  alK>ve  statement 
needs  some  qualitication»and  that  there  still  exist  certain  notable 
preparatory  schools,  where  a  large  number  of  boys  are  reoeiT©d,J 
which  are  well  to  the  front  in  all  modem  improvements;  but 
in  these  casas  success  is  invariably  due  to  the  conspicuous 
personality  and  statesmanlike  qualities  of  the  headmasters  of 
the  particular  schools  in  question.  It  may  be  assumed  a^  a 
general  axiom  that  the  numbers  of  a  preparatory  school  shoidd 
not  be  too  large  for  every  boy  to  come  under  the  personal 
observation  and  influence  of  the  headmaster  of  the  school. 

The  next  point  to  Ims  considere<l  is  the  extraonlinary  improve- 
ment in  the  status,  social  position,  and  refinement  of  the  assistant 
masters  in  preparatory  schools.  There  was,  fifty  years  ago,  a 
distinct  brand  of  social  inferiority  upon  the  schoolmaster,  which 
has  by  no  means  entirely  left  him*  The  title  of  "  usher  "  would 
even  now  never  be  used,  except  i^ith  an  intention  to  annoy. 
The  assistant  masters  of  pre|>aratory  schools  tifty  years  ago  were 
too  often  underpaid,  unrefined,  unimaginative  men,  the  kind  of  i 
gentlemen  whom  their  headmasters  would  be  careful  to  describe 
as  "porfcct/'  with  no  particular  interest  in  their  work— good- 
natured,  perhaps,  by  instinct,  but  with  no  motive  for  curbing 
irritability,  and  if  not  deliberately  cruel,  yet  aflected  in  some 
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measure  by  the  fatal  tendency  of  that  instinct  to  grow  upon 
anyone  who  carelessly  induk^es  it,  and  ,it  least  believing  tnat 
seTerity  was  the  only  form  of  dealing  effectively  with  the  tire- 
some human  animal  in  its  earlier  stages.  Probably  the  common- 
mora  life  of  such  masters  was  of  the  most  imedifying  kind,  the 
life  was  the  frankest  drudgery,  and  there  was  little  inducement 
to  mental  refinement  or  pedagogic  interest. 

This  state  of  things  is  almost  entirely  swept  away.  There  is 
now  a  much  more  general  instinct  among  members  of  the 
educated  classes  for  employment  of  some  kind.  The  young 
University  man  who  hangs  about  at  home  is  less  common  than 
he  was;  there  is  infinitely  more  competition  for  positions  of  even 

linferior  emolimient  Th*e  number  of  men  who  would  in  old  days 
have  inevitably  taken  Orders  tends  to  decrease;  men  who  are 
not  rich  enough  lo  go  into  the  Army  or  to  the  Bar,  who  have  no 
professional  or  commercial  interest,  inevitably  gra\itate  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  The  profes.sion  produces  an  adequate  if 
not  large  subsistence;  it  has  a  human  interest;  it  prolongs  the 

.tastes  and  thoughts  of  tjoyhood.     The  result  of  this  is  that  the 

f assistants  at  preparatory^  schools — and,  indeed,  increasingly  at 
public  schools — are  now  men  of  a  healthy  type,  with  no  parti- 
cular intellectual  interests,  not  as  a  nde  characterised  by  any 
particular  ambition,  but  kindly,  sensible  men,  conscientious  in 
their  professiomd  work,  of  decorous  if  not  religious  thought,  and 
without  extravagance  or  sentiment^ility.  The  only  proljlcm 
connected  with  the  profestsiou  is :  What  is  the  future  of  so  many 
of  these  preparatory  schoolmasters  to  be  ?  While  they  are  young, 
goo^l-himioured,  hopefid,  they  are  probably  well  adapted  to  their 
work ;  but  when  nen^es  and  muscles  begin  to  fail,  there  is 
nothing  but  devotion  to  carrj^  a  man  on.  And  their  lives  art 
lonelv,  except  for  the  man  who  is  by  instinct  a  "  nursing  father/* 
for  tlieir  emoluments  forbid  matrimony,  and  the  only  chance  of 

I  promotion  is  to  start,  a  school  of  their  own ;  and  for  this  a  certain 
amount  either  of  capital  or  of  conspicuous  soeial  tact  is 
necossarj^. 

We  pass  to  another  point — the  question  of  teaching.  Hero 
we  find,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  that  the  work  uf  preparatory 
schools  is  well  done;  there  are  \vell -known  exceptions,  familiar 
to  every  public  school  nuvster,  but  as  a  rule  lioys  arc  adn  lira  lily 
gi-ounded,  write  neatly,  antl  are  not  afraid  of  work.  These 
results  seem  to  be  aeliieved  in  various  ways,  A  good  deal  of 
severity,  even  of  incidental  corporal  piniishment,  seems  still  to 
be  the  rule  at  some  preparatory  schools ;  but  the  fact  that  boys 
corae  equally  well  grounded  and  equally  content  to  work  from 
schools  where  corporal  punishment  is  pmctically  non*existent 
should  prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  such  a  system  is  out  of 
date,  and  that  boys  can  be  trained  without  such  punishment, 
though  there  may  be  some  few  cases  where  it  is  advisable, 
and  the  possibility  of  it  is  a  useful  force  in  the  background. 

It  is  not  mv  impression  that  the  teaching  of  preparatory 
schools  is  usually  of  a  stimulating  order ;  it  is  quite  certain  that 
younger  hoys,  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts,  take  an 
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ijjlurost  In  Uit.i  Lroiiscieniiuus  perfunnant'e  ut'  work  which  the 
growing  years  gradually  suhtract ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  there  is 
much  attempt  made  to  excite  the  intellectual  interest  in 
preparatorj^  schools,  though,  again,  tliere  are  certain  exceptions; 
and  the  inlrodtiotion  of  a  general  paper  in  the  entrance  exami- 
nations of  public  schools  has  led  to  some  improvement  in  this 
respect.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  preparatory  schoolmasters,  if  they  frankly  uttered 
their  mind/  would  probably  say  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
training  of  the  reasoning  faculties  was  any  part  of  their  business ; 
that  their  duty  was  to  turn  out  a  boy  capable,  at  a  certain  age, 
ot  reaching  a  certain  standard  in  prescribed  subjects.  If  that 
view  is  accepted,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  do  their  work 
extremely  well 

As  to  our  next  point,  which  shall  be  health,  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  question  that  it  is  very  carefnlly  considered  at  pi^^paratory 
sehool^,  and  with  satisfactory  results;*  tlie  iniprovLnnent  in  thfs 
res[*ept  has,  within  the  last  thirty  yejirs,  brought  school  life,  with 
all  its  healthy  incidents,  within'  tlie  reach  of  deliciito  boy»  who 
would,  in  earlier  and  rougher  days,  have  been  condemned  to 
pi'ivate  tutors  and  home  education.  Health  seems  to  be 
considered,  at  the  preparatory  school,  from  an  eminently  common- 
sense  point  of  view.  The  boys  are  sensibly  clothed,  the  rooms 
are  well  warmed,  food  is  liberally  administered,  attention  is  paid 
to  changing  and  bathing  ;  there  can  be  iew  of  the  ill-fetl  dirty, 
noglecteid-looking  bo3^s  that  existed  in  most  of  the  large  prepara- 
tory schools  of  fifty  years  ago.  There  seems,  too,  to  bo  little  of  the 
faddist  abroad,  though   in  the  competition  for  pupils  in   the 

firosence  of  mate^rnal  over-anxiety,  rumours  of  extravagant 
lygiene  reach  the  ear  from  time  to  time;  quite  recently  a 
colleague  of  my  own  was  told  by  a  mother,  with  serious  approval, 
of  a  visit  that  she  had  made  to  a  preparatorj'  school,  where  the 
head-master  had  taken  her  into  a  hot  room  and  showed  her  a 
number  of  pigeon-holes  where  the  boys'  clothes  for  out-of*door 
purposes  were  kept,  so  that  they  might  always  he  slightly 
nighor  in  temperature  than  the  average  temperature  of  thebodv. 
Tins  is  indeed  tempering  the  winds  of  heaven.  But  as  a  rule 
a  more  moderate  standard  prevails. 

We  must  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  an  important  subject 
—the  question  of  games.  No  one  can  be  more  keenly  alive 
than  the  present  writer  to  the  possibilities  of  healthy  enjoyment 
autl  the  beneticial  results  both  to  health  and  morals  to  be  derived 
from  regular  ami  organised  games;  and  nothing  is  further  from 
his  wish  than  to  fK>se  as  an  anti-athletic  prophet.  But  anyinie 
who  considers  the  present  education  of  the  youth  of  this  coimtrv 
in  a  serious  spirit,  or  who  has  at  all  a  high  ideal  in  the  matter 
of  intellednal  pn»gress,  cannot  fail  to  he  alanned  at  the  pirt 
which  athletics  play  in  the  life  of  schools.  To  say  that  success 
in  athletics  is  the  tiling  which  the  majority  of  boys  and  parents 
desire  abn%'e  all  others  is  incontestably  true.  The  candid  state- 
ment of  a  parent  of  a  public  schoolboy  of  the  suft'erings  he  under-, 
goes  when  nis  boy  is  a  possible  candidate  for  the  sciiool  ©leven. 
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and  the  outspoken  eagerness  with  which  such  a  distinction  is 
desired,  is  possibly-  qualified  both  in  speech  and  thought  by  a 
predominant  desire  that  the  boy  should  be  morally  stainless, 
though  such  a  desire  as  the  latter  is  more  in  the  stable  back- 
ground than  the  active  fo/egro\md  of  thought.  But  it  is  rare 
mdeed  to  find  any  parent  whose  avowed  preference  would  be  for 
intellectual  distinction  in  his  boy.  Such  a  position  is  now  hardly 
ever  simulated  between  parents  and  tutors.  Athletic  distinction 
in  school  life  holds  the  place  that  monetarj^  success  holds  in 
real  life.  They  are  the  two  things  that  the  majority  of  persons 
consider  ifrankly  to  be  essential.  The  preparatory  schools  have 
not  unnaturally  taken  the  cue  from  their  superiors,  and  boys 
arrive  at  a  public  school  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  extravagant 
view  of  athletic  distinction  that  exists.  Indeed,  athletic  promise 
is  often  insisted  upon  as  a  reason  for  a  public  school  master 
to  make  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  admitting  a  boy 
to  his  house  who  has  not  been  previously  entered ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  if  a  preparatory  school  master  can  point  to 
distinct  athletic  excellence  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  it  is  more 
likelj  than  intellectual  promise  to  gain  a  footing  for  him  in  a 
fashionable  house  in  a  large  public  school.  The  unhappy  part 
of  the  business  is  that  at  public  schools  the  same  ambition 
affects  even  those  boys  who,  for  physical  reasons,  can  never  hope 
to  excel  in  athletics,  and  a  still  more  unhappy  feature  is  the 
desire  not  so  much  of  athletic  prowess,  or  the  enjoyment  to  be 
found  in  the  successful  practice  of  athletic  skill,  as  the  hankering 
after  the  badges  of  athleticism  and  the  social  success  that  it 
brings.  What  one  misses  is  the  independence  of  the  old  system, 
when  a  boy  might  to  a  certain  extent  follow  his  own  tastes ;  but 
now  to  do  this  means  a  singular  independence  of  character.  It 
means  almost  inevitably  taking  up  tne  position  of  a  failure,  a 
loafer,  a  tainted  wether.  Masters,  indeed,  fall  easily  enough  into 
the  same  error,  and  it  is  generally  urged  by  them  that  there  is 
some  direct  connection  between  morality  and  athletics.  Such  is 
not  my  experience,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  hero-worship 
which  surrounds  a  very  successful  athlete  is  in  itself  a  grave 
danger,  if  he  is  prone  to  sensual  faults.  The  preparatory  schools 
are  m  this  matter  somewhat  to  blame ;  their  arrangements  with 
regard  to  professionals,  cricket  pitches,  coaching  by  masters,  is  apt 
to  destroy  even  athletic  independence.  Boys  going  to  pubfic 
schools  are  discouraged  by  the  absence  of  the  watchful  care  that 
surrounded  every  stroke  and  every  ball  in  earlier  stages,  gi'umble 
at  the  less  well-watered  pitches  of  a  public  school,  and  droop  into 
athletic  despondency.  We  hear,  and  it  is  not  all  table,  of  boys 
at  preparatory  schools  who  have  their  right  foot  pegged  to  tlie 
ground,  and  are  bowled  at  by  a  young  and  active  master  that 
they  may  learn  to  sUmd  up  to  bowling — even  of  schools  where 
boys  are  sent  straight  from  the  nets  to  bed  because  of  a  careless 
stroke.  But  possibl^^  the  tendency  is  irresistible.  What  is 
regrettable  is  that  intellectual  honours  should  have  sunk  so 
far  into  the  background,  and  should  be  held  hardly  worthy  of 
recognition,  still  less  of  respect. 
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To  pass  to  more  serious  ground  sLill.  U  would  have  been 
stated  Hfty  years  ago  that  a  certaiu  amount  of  cruelly  aud  rough 
ua^e  of  smaller  boys  was  practically  iuseparable  from  llio  publie 
school  system  ^  and  yet  silently  and  secretly  the  tone  has  been 
changed  Bulljingf  seems  to  "be  now  not  only  not  fashionable, 
but  hardly  atnusing.  No  doubt  boys  are  not  in  any  way 
angelic;  they  have  little  toleration  for  weakness,  and  with  all 
their  excessive  sensitiveness  to  criticism  and  public  opinion,  they 
are  lavish  of  slander  and  quick  to  convert  the  bre^^th  of  rumouj 
into  the  voice  of  solid  fact.  But  the  deliberate  infliction  of 
cruelty  as  a  species  of  amusement  seems  to  have  gone  out, 
and  with  it  has  died  one  of  the  great  reproaches  of  our  public 
school  system  Tliis  is  due  iu  the  first  instance  to  the  home^t, 
and  secondly  to  the  preparatory  schools.  The  okl-fashionecl 
idea  of  discipline,  the  excessive  recurrence  to  the  harsh  Solo- 
monic niaxiiu,  the  theory  that  repression  and  pin,  inflicted 
during  the  most  sensitive  years,  were  |>f^?'  ^f  gi>od,  has  gone.  A 
boy  goes  from  an  affectionate  home  to  a  prepnratory  schooh  ^nd 
finds  there  that  htniian  relations  still  exist:  he  is  mt^re  t*r  loss 
nno.  of  a  iauiily :  the  masters  are  paternally  interested,  tlie  l>oys 
fratemally  genurou.s.  Year  after  yejir  this  tide  has  sluWly  Ltoen 
setting  towards  public  schools ;  whether  it  has  greatly  mtrdifled 
the  feelings  of  young  br>ys  with  regard  to  schoid  life  may  be 
doubted     But,  after  all,  tJie  chief  part  of  pain  is  in  the  anlici- 

imtion  of  it^  anil  though  the  anticipitions  are  now  happily 
alsitied,  it  will  take  time  to  relieve  the  childisli  mind  from  the 
apprehensions  which  still  sometimes  beset  it  un  its  first  entry 
into  public  school  life.  I  myself,  as  a  little  atom,  the  tirst  night 
of  my  sojoLim  at  a  care  fid  ly  conduct^xl  pjepiiratory  school,  was 
stniCK,  while  miserably  cnjiichmg  in  my  bed,  by  a  shoe  deftly 
thrown  from  a  cubicle  facing  my  own,  which  deprived  nie  of 
brenth.  This  particular  greeting  was  never  repeated  i  but  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  for  how  many  weeks  the  entreaty  that  it  might 
not  happen  fonued  the  staple  of  my  evening  prayen 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  fiirther  and  more  itiiportant  point,  l 
How  is  the  rnorale  of  boys  affected  by  the  proparator}^  school 
svstem  ?  No  unprejudiced  person  could  doubt.  In  tlie  place  of 
the  sturdy  neglect  which  cliaracterised  English  schools  half  a 
century  ago  llie  Ixjys  are  now  surroimdetl  by  unobtrusive  vigi* 
lanca  There  is  none  of  the  herding  of  boys  together,  unwatched 
except  by  some  w^eary  and  sickenc4  usher ;  the  masters  at  the 
best  preparatory  schools  now  live  with  the  boys  on  an  amicable 
footing,  like  authoritative  elder  brothers  or  despotic  uncles* 
The  old  system,  perhaps,  produced  some  manliness  of  character 
in  a  few,  l>ut  it  had  no  merits  for  the  many.  Much  good  mati^rial 
was  spoilt  or  broken  in  the  making.  It  is  true  that  the  few  are 
now  somewhat  sacrificed  to  the  many;  but  that  comes  from  a  more 
sensitive  feeling,  among  educators,  of  responsibihty  to  the  average 
unit  inste-ad  of  to  the  exceptionally  gifted.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
common  to  find  a  boy  fresh  from  a  preparator)'  school  who  is 
absolutely  innocent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  moral 
evil,  though  such  a  thing  is  possiblp     but  the  boys  come,  as  i^ 
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rule,  with  piire  and  good  instincts,  and  without  any  experience 
of  grosser  evils.  It  nas  been  suggested  that  the  practical  dis- 
appearance of  cruelty  from  public  schools  is  responsible  for  the 
increase  of  less  healthy  sentiment.  But  my  own  experience 
points  decisively  to  a  marked  decrease  in  moral  evil.  That  evil 
exists,  that  coarseness  exists,  is  indisputable ;  but  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  more  confined  than  formerly  to  small  knots 
of  boys,  and  that  the  general    tone  is  infinitely  manlier  and 

Eurer.  I  look  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  evil  of  this 
ind,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  human  temptations,  will  have 
been  practically  eliminated,  like  boyish  cruelty,  from  the  list  of 
necessary  evils  of  school  life. 

At  one  great  public  school  within  the  last  decade  the  evil  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  And  the  preparatory  school- 
masters are,  aft^r  parents,  the  great  source  of  strength  in  the 
matter.  If  a  boy  starts  his  school  life  under  healthy  auspices 
and  begins  by  finding  school  life  not  necessarily  low  and  coarse 
in  tone,  and  his  experiences,  both  in  conversation  and  action, 
not  necessarily  of  a  Kind  which  should  be  kept  from  his  home 
circle,  he  starts  online  cum  bono ;  and  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
hope  that  hoc  foiite  derivata  a  thoroughly  clean  and  healthy 
tone  is  streaming  into  our  public  schools. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  definite  religious  training  given  to  boys  at  pre- 

Eiratory  schools,  it  seems  to  be  sound,  Bibncal,  and  unsectanan. 
oys  come  to  public  schools  with  something  more  than  respect 
for  religion ;  religious  practices  appear  to  he,  in  many  cases,  if 
not  the  vehicle  of  a  vital  emotion,  at  least  a  sacred  duty.  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  how  many  boys  have  a  Bible  at  their  bed- 
•side  to  be  read  before  they  go  to  sleep,  placed  there  as  the 
natural  companion  of  that  quiet  hour ;  and,  however  much  con- 
tempt boys  might  manifest  in  the  case  of  a  companion  who 
ostentatiously  practised  a  Puritanical  standard  of  conduct  in 
daily  liie,  any  interference  with  a  boy  on  the  ground  of  a  strict 
adherence  to  religious  forms  is  a  thing  imheard  of  The 
epithet  "  pious,"  as  I  have  frequently  had  to  point  out  to  boys 
in  translating  the  Aeneid,  is  not  on  their  lips  a  compliment ; 
but  the  persecution  or  disapproval,  such  as  is  recorded  m  books 
like  Toyn  Brown,  attending  on  the  public  performance  of  a  re- 
ligious duty,  is  now  out  of  date.  Boys  have  an  immense 
respect  for  custom,  which  is  a  fact  full  of  hope  for  the  educational 
idealist.  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  tell  an  amusing  story  of  a  con- 
temporary of  his  own  at  Eton,  who,  arriving  as  a  new  boy,  after 
the  beginning  of  the  half,  and  seeing  the  boys  going  into  chapel 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  went  in  with  them  carrying  a  Prayer-book. 
It  was  not  the  custom  for  boys  to  use  Prayer-books,  however,  on 
secular  days ;  so  he  was  called  "  Methodist."  The  next  daj  being 
a  Simday,  the  boy  determined  to  bow  in  the  House  of  Rimmon, 
and  so  went  in  without  a  Prayer-book ;  but  it  was  the  custom 
for  boys  to  use  Prayer-books  on  Simday,  and  he  was  therefore 
called  "  Atheist "  for  being  without  one. 

Such  a  tendency  is  hopeful,  not  because  it  is  rational,  but  be- 
jcause  if   a  useful  practice,  a  definite  tone  of  feeling,  can  be 
4333.  ^  H^ 
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introduced,  it  is  apt  to  be  stereotyped,  Tlie  tendency  has  of 
course  its  daiij^ers,  as  an  unsatlsftieton^  tone  has  an  equal  chance 
of  becoming  fixiKl;  but  as  we  believe  that  most  of  the  uofiatis- 
fketory  tendencies  of  school  life  are  the  inheritance  of  old 
neglect,  there  is  hope  for  the  erincational  rofornier, 

Wliether  the  religion  of  practical  life  is  sufficiently  inculcated 
in  preparatory  schools — or  indeed  m  any  schools— ^is  hard  to 
say;  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  cornpfetely  severed  in  many 
boys'  minds  practical  conduct  and  religious  cereTn^miiii  arc;  the 
connection  is  in  itself  a  subtle  one;  it  taken  a  practised 
Christian  to  assign  to  every  clause  of  the  Apost  les*  ( 'reed  its 
practical  effect  in  moulding  character;  and  in  England,  if  we  are 
assured  of  the  merits  of  a  system,  such  as  our  system  uf  religious 
worship,  we  are  apt  to  place  it  at  once  among  the  indisputable 
benefits  of  life,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  explain  to  those 
whose  heritage  it  is  the  way  in  which  it  was  intended  to  iufluonce 
eharacter.  We  are  far  too  easily  content ;  if  the  cuslom  itself  is 
punctually  complied  with,  w'e  are  not  apt  to  unravel  its  ultimate 
effect  on  the  development  of  character, 

A  great  teacher,  lately  dead,  in  reviewing  his  experiLm-e  as  a 
schoolmaster,  sidd  that  "the  first  thing  he  w^ould  do  differently,  if 
he  had  to  begin  over  again,  would  be  that  he  would  speiik  much 
more  directly  and  individually  to  the  lioys  on  spiritual  things. 
The  ret4conco  from  which  he  had  suite  red  is  a  peculiiirly 
English  characteristic ;  and  it  is  the  unhappy  fortune  of  many 
minds  that,  if  this  reticence  is  once  overcome,  the  farile  com- 
munication of  platitudes  becomes  an  inexprcssihle  delight  and 
an  over|H>wering  habit.  I  recollect  tindm^  that  there  was 
nothing  m  the  whole  of  his  preparatory  Hchot>nifc  which  a  former 
pupil  of  my  own  recollected  with  more  shuddering  dislike  thati 
the  *' straight  talks''  delivered  at  the  weekly  services  on  Sundays 
in  his  private  school  Cha[)€l  by  his  late  headmaster.  This 
excellent  man,  to  avoid  formality,  had  accustomed  himself  ta 
strolling  about  the  Chapel,  in  canonicals,  talking  at  random  on 
spiritual  things,  and  rapping  out  inconsequent  questions  to  the 
boys.  **  Boys,  I  hit  from  the  shoidder "  ne  is  reported  t^  have 
said  in  one  of  theso  infelicitous  addresses  ;^'*  I  run  my  swonl  in 
up  to  the  hilt  .  .  .  antl  ,  ,  ,  I  expect  an  equally  sensible  iX'ply," 
No  doubt  he  obtained  his  wish. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  matter  of  religious  teaching,  m  in  the 
case  of  all  other  te^iching,  we  are  confronted  with  the  gre-at  educa- 
tional maxim  that  the  system  is  almost  nothing — the  peisnnal 
factor  almost  everything.  Given  a  man  of  refined  and  imagina- 
tive mind,  with  striking  presence  and  magnetic  voi<'e,  and  the 
boys  would  listen  willmgiy  and  remember  gratefuJjy;  but  to 
get  shrewd,  spiritual  instructit»n  from  men  who  are  neither 
shrewd  nor  spiritual  is  an  impossibility.  To  the  ordinary  wholc- 
sonif,  athletic  t vpe  of  prtq>aratory  snfiool master— a  t\q>e  wliich, 
we  ventoro  to  kiieve,  is  becoming  normal — with  no' particular 
religious  difKcidties,  no  conflict  with  re^jellious  tendencies,  M> 
speak  freely  and  directly  of  religious    things  to  pupils,  would 
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be  an  intolerable  ghie — indeed  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if  it 
were  desirable. 

To  sum  up  very  briefly,  it  is  our  belief  that  preparatory  school 
education,  basing  its  rewrm  upon  the  increased  interest  in  and 
intiiDacy  with  children  customary  in  English  homes,  has  done  a 
great  work  in  the  ri^ht  direction.  On  the  merits  of  the  system 
we  have  already  insisted ;  the  qualities  employed  are  sense,  vigi- 
lance, consideration,  care,  and  sympathy.  The  results  are  humanity, 
health,  moral  and  physical,  happiness,  and  industry.  The  dangei*s 
of  the  system  are  twofold.  The  first  is  the  over- pampering  of 
boys  by  endeavouring  to  screw  the  domestic  arrangement  of 
schools,  in  return  for  high  fees  cheerfully  paid,  to  exactly  the 
same  level  as  home  arrangements ;  whereas  given  clean  linen  and 
wholesome  plenty,  it  is  bracing  to  have  something  of  the  barrack, 
something  of  Spartan  simplicity  in  the  life  of  a  school.  The 
second  is  the  dominant  position  which  athletics  tend  to  occupy 
in  education,  as  the  thing  most  keenly  cared  for,  and  almost  the 
only  thing  talked  about  between  boys,  masters,  and  parents.  If 
the  intellectual  ideal  of  education  is  doomed,  it  wlQ  go,  but  at 
present  there  are  few,  if  any,  educationalists  who  would  frankly 
and  publicly  confess  that  they  attach  no  importance  whatever  to 
the  intellectual  side  of  education.  The  Boeotians  study  bodily 
vigour,  said  Cornelius  Nepos,  more  than  mental  acumen ;  over 
the  vile  corpus  of  the  schoolboy  a  battle  is  being  waged ;  many 
parents  and  many  schoolmasters  arc  at  heart  Bai^otians ;  mean- 
while it  is  the  auty  of  all  schoolmasters  who  beheve  in  the 
intellectual  side  steadfastly  to  uphold  it.     If  they  will  not  pro- 

f)hesy,  who  will  ?  Even  ii  they  cannot  carry  the  day,  let  it  at 
east  be  said  that  among  them  "  Justitia,  excedens  terris,  vestigia 
ponit." 

Arthur  C.  Benson. 
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A  GREAT  change  has  come  over  modem  thought  with  regard 
to  the  early  training  and  teaching  of  children.     The  |>arent  is 
beginning  to  assert  a  position  in  the  educational  scheme,  and 
Home  Education  is  becoming  a  recognise<l  science.    The  pen- 
dulum, which  is  for  ever  swinging  in  ^ucational  thought,  as  in 
other  fields,  is  perhaps  settling  down  at  what  one  hopes  is  a  fsane 
and  true  point.    The  distance  covered  within  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  a  verv  wide  one.     Thought,  as  regarrls  home 
training,  has  travelled  from  the  point  where  children  were  taught 
of  set  purpose  the  three  R.  s,  at  about  three,  four,  or  five  years  ot 
age,  to  the  point  where  they  were  to  learn  nothing  but  what 
could  be  presented  to  them  in  the  way  of  play,  and  **  must "  and 
"ought"  were  banished  from  the  schoolroom.     Nor  is  this  a 
thing  of  the  past     "  I  met  a  eovemc-ss,"  to  quote  from  a  letter, 
"the other  day  who  was  compmining  that  her  small  pupil  of  five 
wasfi^ettinff  dull  over  Icssotl^,  and  it  tunis  out  iliat  this  ]}tHjr  mite 
has  been  aoing  lessons  ever  since  she  was  tlmx*,  and  n^ids  now 
[    and  does  dictation ! " 

The  exaggerated  form  of  the  first  jy^sition  i>  seen  in  the  <jarly 
teaching  ofJohn  Stuart  Mill,  whos^.-  njcnial  ffffA  was  a  [j<tbulum  of 
fitcts,and  who  himself  deplorerl  the  c^^rmeriuent  di.s taste  for  know- 
ledge and  absence  of  nourishment  for  his  ^n-owin;:  ima^rination. 

liie  extremists  in  the  second  line  of  thoiight,  followinjj  Kou*- 
seau,  would  let  the  children  run  wild  up  to  eight  or  nine,  aiwl 
simply  pick  up  what  they  can  during  the  pr^y;';s«.  I>efinit^ 
training  of  any  kind  is  ahandoneiri  and  naturr-  js  Vj  rule  suprv/rne 
Truth  seems  to  lie  between  thes^.-  two  jx^int*-.  but  there  mav  l>e 
various  methods  of  reaching  her,  and  of  thev^  f  would  spealc  at 
length,  first  treating  the  matter  generally,  and  then  uking  ea/;h 
separate  subject  by  itself 

The  home  has  many  function*-  Uf  wrrfonn.  and  mnou'ti  oth^rn, 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  it  \h  the  chiM  h  fir-t  v-h^yJ.  Hen^;<:  a 
definite  purpose  miLstlie  U-fore  lh«;  honi<-  xrdJiu^iT.  at  A  tliat 
broadly  speaking  is  so  to  yrt-ysafi  the  'rhild  ior  the  \pTi:\^rh,Vfry 
school,  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  t/j  profit  nj'/>;t  bv  th'r  t/?a/:h- 
ing  in  this  school, 'and  tliat  the  gr^^au-si  e^/^nomy  \u  time  aii^I 
force  may  beeflfecteA  How  ^Jdu  xh'ih  result  U^^t  U-  atuine^i? 
The  child  is  bom  with  a  <:f^ns^ui  dihjM/hWiou  with  ^^^rViin  UfXi- 
dencies,  some  are  common  •»  ail  uontJi]  childr«,-ij  others  are  hih 
by  right  of  inheritance  .S-ich  di*[y-ifeition  it  h  for  the  trainer  Uj 
mourn  into  the  true  and  nobie  cLara^.t^r* 

®  See  **  Home  Edotttk*  "  >/}'  C  M.  M*^yf..  CU|A^f>  III.  w*-!  lY 
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Bight  habits  of  mind  are  to  be  inculcated  and  Uvmg  ideas  arfi 
to  bt^  presentt^d,  on  which  the  child's  brain  may  grow,  and  become 
strengthened  and  nourished.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  s^hoidd 
set  oneself  to  train  each  faculty  of  tlie  child  separately,  but, 
looking  on  the  miud  as  a  whokj  give  it  food  and  opportunity  for 
exercise  in  every  direction. 

In  the  first  year  of  a  chikrs  life  its  envinmment  will  fiirnish 
it  with  ideas  and  brain  nourishment,  but  even  in  these  early 
days  the  work  of  the  educationist  bes^ins.  We  ain  seciu'c  for  the 
child  the  best  conditions  for  rest  and  growth,  absolute  quiet  aiid 
darkness  during  sleepmg  hours,  absence  of  fitss,  noise,  or  excite- 
ment during  wakinpf  hours,  lliese  jjreparo  the  soil  for  future 
work,  and  perhaps  It  is  dittieult  to  estimate  how  nuich  pain  and 
trouble  and  nervous  disorder  may  be  due  to  early  nu" slakes^  in 
these  directions.  Jforeover,  dotinlte  training  in  habits  of  obedienee 
and  attention,  those  two  absolute  essentials  in  a  child's  mental 
outfit,  must  be  commenced  at  the  very  beginning  of  things,  and 
before  the  child  is  two  they  will  be  gamed  fur  ever.  This  is  not 
the  plaeo  to  dwell  on  those  other  nurser}'  haljiti^,  which,  eveiy' 
mother  recognises,  have  to  be  fnnno(.l  in  these  curly  months, 

Probably  the  only  direcf  nicii ns  of  adfling  to  the  "  building  of 
the  child's  mhid  house*'  is  throti^h  the  medium  of  the  ear. 
Here  1  think  that  the  ordinary  singing  of  nursery  rhymes  may 
with  ad\^intage  be  supplemeuteil  by  allowing  the  child  to  hear 
daily  pianoforte  compositions  of  recognised  musieal  worth.  If 
this  be  continued  regularly  and  conscientiously  even  the  non- 
musiml  child  may  develop  an  appreciation  of,  and  delight  in, 
good  music  which  will  gi*eatly  increase  his  *'  enthusiasm  for  art,*' 
The  musical  child,  on  the  other  hand,  will  approach  his  first 
lessons  on  an  instmTuent,  with  a  joy,  gamed  h-om  an  intimate 
knowledge,  of  the  best,  this  art  will  hold  in  store  for  him. 

It  is  for  the  parent  to  see.  that,  above  everything,  the  cliild's 
natural  disposition  towards  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  and  his 
innate  cimosity  to  understand  everything,  be  not  in  any  way  lost 
as  the  years  go  oru  Without  allowing  a  ceaseless  and  oft-times 
vmthinking  hre  of  why  ?  and  wherefore  ?  the  parent  may  by  viise 
guidance  make  this  natnnil  ('uriosity  the  moat  powerfijl*  lever 
when  schpol  work  begins,  it  is  luutause  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
this  absolutely  natural  love  of  knowledge,  that  we  feel  it 
necessary  in  the  early  days  of  lessons  to  wmp  up  the  pill  in  the 
gilt  of  games  and  nonsense  stories,  and  in  later  years  to  have 
recourse  to  the  stimulus  of  marks  and  prissos.  If  we  can  froiu 
the  very  first,  trust  to  the  interest  in  the  subject  itself  as  a 
stimulus  to  tlie  acquiring  of  knowledge,  and  iorni  habits  of 
indiLstry,  dntltVd  a]>plic*tticm,  etc.,  as  a  means  towards  that  end, 
we  shall  probably  tinduntwaitl  goads  unnecessary. 

it  will  be  best  to  take  the  years  from  two  up  to  six  or  seveji 
together,  in  dealing  with  the  mental  training  of  children,  as  it  is 
almost  impossibk  to  say,  wlien  a  child  is  rciidy  for  receivuig 
certain  idais,  Oiven  the  principles,  it  is  not  dithcult  to  apply 
them  to  each  case.  Probtd>ly  the  most  fundamental  principle, 
and,  even  in  this  **ge  of  child  worship,  the  most  neglected,  is 
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respect  for  the  children.  A  respect  which  will  forbid  our  neglect- 
ing their  environment,  and  which  will  forbid  our  giving  them  any- 
thmg,  but  what  is  really  good  and  true,  both  as  regards  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  things,  which  surround  them.  We  know  that  the 
little  child  doe^s  notice,  doef^  see  and  does  hear,  and  we  are  careful 
that  our  respect  for  his  powers  in  these  directions  shall  act  as  a 
safeguard.  We  nut  the  child  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and 
refinement,  and  above  all  we  see  that  as  far  as  possible  he  is  not 
cheated  of  his  right  to  Nature  as  a  nurse.  A  country  field,  and 
hedge,  will  give  a  child  most  of  the  mental  food,  which  his  mind 
requu'es,  and  will  give  opportunity  for  exercising  his  powers  of 
observation,  etc.  A  wise  educationist  will  let  the  chilcl  find  out 
most  for  himself  in  his  nature  lessons,  and  will  leave  him  free 
and  alone  with  his  teacher,  whilst  now  and  then  throwing  in  an 
answer  to  his  many  questions,  and  directing  a  little,  but  a  very 
little.  Here  we  can  form  the  habits  of  accuracy,  truthfulness 
and  intellectual  honesty,  by  making  the  child  absolutely  clear  as 
to  what  he  has  found  out  for  himself,  what  he  has  been  told  to 
look  for,  and  what  has  been  definitely  imparted  to  him.  Tliis  is 
the  time  to  give  the  children  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  all 
the  flowers,  trees  and  birds,  and  when  the  desire  for  knowincj  the 
names  is  strong  to  let  natural  objects  become  familiar  friends,  by 
telling  the  children  their  simple  English  names.  The  love  of 
collecting  is  very  great  in  childhood,  and  a  little  guidance  here 
and  there  will  add  zest  and  joy  to  many  a  country  ramble.  The 
habit  of  "  sight  seeing  "  ("  Home  Education,"  Chap.  II.)  can  be 
formed  in  the  long  days  spent  out  of  doors,  ana  thus  much 
pleasure  given  to  the  children  in  after  life. 

Verbal  accuracy  and  power  of  narration  as  well  as  the  power 
of  imagining  may  be  much  nourished  in  these  early  years.  Story- 
teUing  is  always  a  delight  with  children,  and  I  believe  that  we 
should,  from  the  beginning,  give  them  a  knowledge  of  true  litera- 
ture. Long  before  a  child  can  read  he  will  know  and  love  good 
poetry  and  good  prose.  W^e  need  not  neglect  nursery  rhymes 
and  such  familiar  nursery  Classics  as  "  Alice  in  Wonderland'  and 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  (God  forbid  that  we  should),  because  the 
little  ones  extend  their  range  of  favourites  and  learn  to  love 
Malory's  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  and  Tennyson's  poems.  I  believe 
so  strongly  in  the  educational  value  of  reading  aloud  to  children, 
that  I  wish  it  were  more  generally  recognised.  The  habit  of 
attention  is  perhaps  almost  the  very  best  equipment,  with  which 
a  child  can  start  his  schooldays,  and  probably  no  means  of  form- 
ing this  is  so  absolutely  efficacious  as  in  letting  the  children  learn 
to  be  good  listeners.  If  they  are  encouraged  to  relate,  what  they 
have  neard,  their  powers  of  narration  Avill  be  strengthened,  and 
gradually  they  will  reconstruct  the  ideas  received  and  will  tell 
stories,  the  apparent  originality  and  beautiful  imagination  of 
which  will  surprise  the  neavier  adult  mind.  Malory's  "  Morte 
d' Arthur,"  portions  of  Froissart  and  other  chronicles,  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  well  an-anged  stories  from  the  classical  writers,  and  from 
Chaucer,  and  Spenser,  the  old  favourite  fairy  tales — ^these  are  but 
examples  of  the  literary  treasures  we  may  offer  our  children. 
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Provided  that  they  are  good,  and  full  of  action  and  **  go "  the 
children  T*-iJl  delight  in  them,  Th^v  toll  of  the  childhood  of  the 
world,  and  the  child  feels  akin  to  tbem  and  rejoices  in  them,  far 
more,  than  in  tho  books,  which  treat  of  children^  whose  live^  are 
Tery  much  like  his  own.  If  we  want  to  cdimteract  slipshod  style 
ana  had  taste  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking,  we  shall  not 
lightly  abandon  this  cuBtom  of  reading  aloud  to  children,  even 
wnenthey  are  grown  boys  and  girls.  We  can  also  greatly  stmiu- 
late  the  children's  power  of  narration  (and  we  know  how  great 
this  is  both  in  the  childhood  of  the  race  and  of  the  man )«  by  let- 
ting them  describe  what  they  have  seen  in  those  hours,  wiien 
nature  has  been  their  chief  teacher.  Here  I  woidd  ur^e  that  to 
my  mind  the  potent  cause  for  the  loss  of  this  grapme  use  of 
words,  which  delights  us,  when  the  child  is  under  seven  or  eight, 
and  which  seems  gradually  to  disappear,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
feet,  that  the  child  is  too  early  made  to  write  his  own  little  stories, 
his  letters,  or  his  nature  diar>^  Hampered  by  his  inability  to 
write  well  and  qiuckly  the  child's  flow  of  language  and  power  of 
word  painting  goes.  I  would  advocate  that  the  child,  even  in 
his  later  schoolda^^^  should  be  encouraged  to  narrate  instead  of 
write  his  compositions,  the  subsuinr^e  of  his  history  U\*!sons,  et*v 
The  habit  of  this  vivd  voce  reproduction  would  afso  stand  him 
in  good  stead  in  after  life,  when  the  power  of  expression  is 
becoming  more  and  more  necossiiry. 

Early  training  in  the  exact  use  of  words,  in  an  ac-cnrate  answer 
to  the  question  put,  is  one  means  by  which  the  "  unconscious 
preparation  of  a  child  s  mind  for  science ''  i^n  be  eftecled.  The 
child  can  from  the  first  be  made  to  do  and  say  things  in  a 
scientific  manner,  and  thus  we  can  counteract  a  tendency  to 
exaggeration  and  untruth,  unfortunately  all  too  prevalenl  in 
adult  society  The  slipshod  mode  ot  thought,  which  goes  i'orj 
opinkm  is  due  to  general  untidiness  of  brain  and  muddle*' 
headedness,  and  any  early  training  which  would  result  in  more 
scientific  habits  of  mind,  should  be  earnestly  carried  out  * 

We  all  believe  now  in  early  hand  and  eye  training,  we  give 
the  children  paint-brushes  and  colour  and  chalk,  and  help  tncui 
to  express  themselves  in  various  directions.  We  teaoh  them 
basket-making,  chair-caning,  seuing  and  knitting,  clav  motlellingi 
and,  later  on,  Slojd  (cardboard  and  wo*->d),  wofMl  carving  and  bent' 
iron  work.  We  do  tlm  because  we  believe  in  their  educational 
value,  but  I  would  not  hurry  these  occupiitions,  and  certainly  not 
let  them  encroach  on  the  children s  leisure  hours;  much  traming 
deftness  of  finger  and  hand  can  be  gained  incident^llv 


m 


m 


arranging  s[>cei mens,  collected  on  walks  and  even  in  putting  away 
to^.  A  foundation  for  science  teaching  may  be  laid,  it  has  been 
wisely  suggested,  by  accustoming  the  t^iildren  tc*  liandle  pencil, 
ruler  and  compass,  and  in  thus  unconsciously  evolving  geometrical 
shaties*  A  word  as  to  toy*s:  most  parents  ai'e  alive  to  tho 
futility  of  furnishing  the  c-liildren  wuJi  so-cmlled  e<hicational 
toys  nud  jramcs.  Stones,  paper,  bricks  and  balls  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  childmn  alike^  and  we  shall  find  that  the  innate  loven 

*  Se«  Mrs.  Boole'^  Articles  in  "  Parenta*  Review,"  1899  and  1900. 
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for  these  will  last  when  expensive  toys  are  discarded  and  broken. 
But  while  we  deprecate  what  are  termed  educational  toys,  we 
may  with  advantage  make  use  of  geometrical  forms  for 
bricks,  etc.,  and  thus  imconsciously  the  brain  becomes  familiar 
with  what,  when  science  lessons  begin,  are  otherwise  mere 
abstractions. 

And  now  let  us  take  our  child  of  six  and  a-half  or  seven  when 
he  should  first  enter  the  home  schoolroom  and  begin  his  real 
lessons.  What  does  he  know  and  what  can  he  do  ?  He  should, 
we  believe,  be  an  interesting,  and  interested  little  pupil.  His 
will  is  trained  to  ready,  cheerful  obedience,  he  has  the  nabits  of 
attention,  of  quick  bright  observation,  of  accurate  description,  of 
neatness  and  of  promptitude.  He  is  eager  to  learn,  lessons  have  no 
terrors  for  him,  he  wants  to  know  and  he  is  not  aifraid  of  work. 
He  has  an  intimate  and  loving  every-day  acquaintance  with  the 
names  and  habits  of  the  flowers,  birds,  and  msects  around  him. 
His  ear,  hand,  and  eye  have  had  definite  training.  In  fact,  the 
ground  has  been  prepared  for  good  teaching,  and  he  has  been 
put  in  the  right  attitude  towards  the  ffood  teacher.  Can  he  read 
and  write  ?  Not  always.  I  do  not  aavocate  definite  instruction 
of  any  kind  other  than  what  [  have  sketched  out,  before  the 
child  is  six  and  a-half  Many  children  will  have  "  taught  them- 
selves to  read,"  i.e.,  picked  it  up  almost  without  our  knowing  it 
before  that  age.  Other  children,  with  the  ground  well  prepared, 
will  learn  it  very  quickly,  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  read  for 
themselves  the  many  books,  they  have  learnt  to  love.  Writing 
has  probably  gone  hand  in  hand  with  drawing  in  the  earlier 
years,  and  in  all  probability  dexterity  has  been  reached  in  this 
also. 

Now,  as  regards  the  attitude  of  the  good  teacher;  I  should  put 
as  the  first  principle  underlying  all  good  teaching  the  helicf  In 
the  child's  desire  to  know  and  learn ,  and  in  the  fact  that  the* 
interest  in  the  subject  is  so  great,  and  the  idea  underlying  each 
subject  so  vivifyinff,  that  hardly  any  other  spur  is  necessary  than 
putting  the  child  mce  to  face  with  it.  Let  the  lessons  be  short 
and  brisk  and  bright.  Let  the  teacher  be  fired  with  enthusiasm 
and  be  interested  m  them  himself,  let  him  be  sure  that  each  day 
a  definite  step  is  gained,  that  there  is  no  going  back,  that  a  fresh 
idea  is  added  to  tne  old  ones,  and  that  the  habits  of  good  work 
are  strengthened.  Let  the  teacher  be  the  interpreter  of  know- 
ledge to  the  child,  not  the  mediator  between  it  and  him. 

A  word  as  to  subjects  chosen.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that 
it  is  not  the  subjects  taught,  but  how  they  are  taught,  that  is 
important,  but  still  I  believe  we  should  have  a  very  wide  curri- 
culum for  the  younger  childrea  Though  specialisation  for  boys, 
destined  for  public  schools  must  commence  earlier  than  for  girls, 
most  modern  efforts  in  postponing  this  speciaUsation  have,  I 
think,  been  marked  by  success.  We  want  to  give  the  children 
open  doors  through  which  they  may  afterwards  wander  into  the 
realms  of  knowledge  according  to  their  own  special  needs.  More- 
over, too  exclusive  a  mental  diet  does  not  tend  towards  mental 
development.    I  do  not  believe  that  with  good. methods  of 
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teaching  and  shorter  lessonB  than  are  generally  given,  a  wider 

curriculum  need  tend  towartls  superriciality  and  want  of 
thuro ugliness.  A  jutiicious  co-ordination  of  lessons,  shorter 
hours,  find  a  c:areful  arrangeniont  of  the  time-table  does,  on  the 
contrary,  yield,  I  feol  stnx\  the  best  results. 

The  following  sketch  of  work  for  children  from  64 — 10  is 
mainly  taken  tVoni  the  programme  of  work  and  tiino-Uihles, 
arranged  by  Mins  M;isoo  tor  the  children,  working  in  their 
lionie  schoolrooms  in  connection  with  the  ''  Parents'  Review 
School/' 

Class  I  a.  Children  averaging  from  6^  to  Ti, 

Bible  Immos  taught  as  far  as  possilile  ftttni  the  Bil>le  direct. 
with   explanatory   description    of    the    countries   and 
peojjle  dealt  with,  gained  in  the  teachers  own  reading. 
Reeiftftinits.- — Poems  from  the  Children*s   Garland   of  the 
Best   Poets,  Hynms   and  Psahn.      Cliildren  to  be  en- 
couraged to  lislon  to  the  poem^,  etc.,  when  read  aloud. 
Number.— On  the«Sonncn.schein  and  Nesbitt  method.     The 
apparently  slow  progress  with  '*  rules;*  etc.,  does   not 
mean  that  the  child   will  not  be  equal  to  his  school- 
fellows when  he  "^oes  to  a  preparat^orv  school     On  the 
contrary,  this  meUiod  of  teaehmg  "  pays  ij 
Singh} (i — trench  and  English  songs. 
Drill. — Swedish  and  Ball  drill. 
WrUing. — Child  to  ma  At  a*  one  letter  a  day  and  not  go  back 

Perfect  execution  and  elofinliness  to  be  aimed  at 
Reading.— Child  to  be  tauglit  on  the  Look  and  Say  method 
ancl  from  an  e^isy  booK  straiglit  away.  *'  Readers  *'  com- 
jiosed  of  words  of  one  s'^' liable  are  not  interesting.  The 
child  e^m  simultfineoiisly  with  reading  make  up  words 
with  loos©  letter,  and  copy  them  so  that  spelling,  dicta- 
tion and  reading  can  go  nand  in  hand.  Here  again  the 
progress  is  not  apparently  rapid,  but  the  interest  is 
maintained.  A  child,  working  with  others,  is  taught 
from  the  ver}^  first  how  to  "  study,''  and  as  he  finds  nb 
power  of  reading  grows  he  begins  to  read  for  himself, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  tackling  a  real  book.  This  method 
is  doubtless  the  one  itsed  unconsciously  by  a  child,  when 
he  teaches  himself  to  read. 
Tahs. — Fairy  tales  and  heroic  stories  to  be  read  to  the 

children  and  retold  by  them. 
Nature  Le^son^. — ^Lessons  about  insects,  stories  about 
animals,  naming  and  mounting  wild  flowers  or  fruit. 
The  child  to  keep  a  nature  note-book,  painting  flowers, 
etc.,  and  relating  little  iacts  and  scenes  noticed. 
Descri[»tinns  to  be  dictated, 
French. — Oral  teaching. 

Geijgntphy. — Sand  maps,  talks  about  places,  etc. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  of  teaching  enildi-en  correct  terms. 

Pistil  and  stamen   in  botany  ;  current,   whirlpool,  pamims    in 

geography,  are  really  not  more  difficult  to  the  early  student  in 

nomenclature  than  "Elizabeth"  or   '* Caroline,"   the  names  of 
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their  friends  or  relations.  In  the  adoption  of  fancy  terms,  such 
as  "  officer  "  and  "  soldier  '*  for  pistil  and  stamen  ;  in  the  relating 
of  little  make-belief  stories  in  order  to  interest  the  child,  we  are 
guilty  of  want  of  respect  for  our  pupils,  and  want  of  belief  in  the 
mterest  of  the  facts  themselves,  illuminated  by  the  vivifying  idea, 
which  the  clever  teacher  will  draw  out.  Every  subject  is  capable 
of  being  degraded  into  a  mere  collection  of  dry  facts,  just  as  (if 
the  teacher  be  a  true  master  of  his  art)  the  ideas  underlying 
every  subject  may  be  used  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  such  facts. 
Though  we  deprecate  teaching  through  games,  the  child  who 
finds  m  his  lessons  new  ideas  lor  his  own  games,  who  will  play 
at  Christopher  Columbus  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  make  nvers 
and  islands  and  mountains  with  mud  or  sand,  or  even  with  his 
vegetables  and  gravy  (oh,  horrified  nurse !)  will  prove  that  his 
lessons  have  been  well  "  taken "  and  hence  well  "  given."  No 
lesson  is  valuable  which  does  not  promote  self-activity  by  making 
the  children  think  and  do  and  work.  So  in  later  years  we  would 
not  advocate  lectures  from  teachers,  but  lessons  where,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  teacher  is  but  the  interpreter,  not  the 
mediator,  and  where  he  stands  aside  as  much  as  possible,  teaching 
the  children  to  leaim,  not  to  listen.  In  this  way  habits  of  self- 
study  are  formed  in  school,  the  necessity  for  out-of-school  pre- 
paration disappears,  and  leisure  and  growing  times  are  secured 
tor  the  children. 

Picture  Talk. — Children,  especially  those  who  have  not 
learnt  to  look  long  and  well  before  schoolroom  days 
began,  will  be  mucn  helped  in  their  powers  of  descrip- 
tion by  ten  minutes  in  the  week  bemg  given  to  this 
subject.  The  child  is  encouraged  to  look  steadily  at 
some  good  picture,  and  then  tne  picture  having  been 
removed  to  describe  what  he  saw.  The  power  of 
visualising  is  too  valuable  in  after  life  to  be  neglected 
in  the  school  days,  and  much  training  can  be  imparted 
through  this  lesson. 

Arts  and  Handicrafts. — Brush-drawing,  sewing  and  knit- 
ting, paper-folding,  basket-work,  clay-modelling,  etc.,  a 
selection  of  these  can  be  made  for  the  Uttle  ones. 

Music. — To  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  the  child  may 
learn  its  wonders  and  history  from  the  first,  and  may 
learn  to  read  by  sight,  write  from  ear,  make  his  own 
scales  and  transpose  simple  tunes,  before  he  attempts  to 
play  more  than  little  duets,  etc. 

It  it  be  urged  against  the  following  time-table  that  the  lessons 
are  very  short  (and  the  same  objection  may  be  urged  all  through 
the  classes  here  described),  I  would  answer  that  the  teacher, 
after  a  little  practice,  will  welcome  the  spur  against  dawdling 
for  himself  and  the  child,  and  will  find  that  the  rapid  change  of 
lesson  not  only  can  be  done,  but  when  done  is  beneficial  all  round. 

N.B. — The  tables  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  time-table 
would  probably  be  taken  by  the  mother  in  the  "  Children's 
Hour." 
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Class  1b. — Children  averaring  from  7^  to  9.  Here  the  same 
time-table  is  used,  but  the  reading  lessons  are  less  frequent,  and 
are  taken  out  of  such  books  as  "  Old  Tales  from  British  History," 
"  Tales  from  Westminster  Abbey/'  "  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare," "  The  Heroes  of  Asgard." 

English  History  and  Roman  or  Greek  History  are  substituted 
for  the  daily  reading  lesson  on  the  time-table.  In  the  History 
lessons  use  is  made  of  chronicles  (Bedes,  Froissart,  Freeman's 
"Old  Ent^lish  History").  The  lessons  are  taken  as  much  as 
possible  from  a  contemporary  standpoint,  the  teacher  choosing 
such  passages  as  will  leave  with  the  cnildren  a  true  and  just  idea 
of  the  spint  of  the  times.  "  We  want  the  children's  imagination 
to  be  kindled  by  vivid  pictures  of  the  times ;  we  want  them  to 
learn  God's  dealings  with  humanity,  the  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  to  train  their  moral  judgment.  Dates  need  not  be 
omitted,  and  are  welcomed  as  fixmg  the  period  dealt  with  in  the 
world's  history.  In  Plutarch's  Greek  and  Roman  Lives  we  find 
a  storehouse  of  ideas,  and  great  examples  of  man's  power  for 
good  or  evil  in  moulding  the  world."  Moreover,  by  making  use 
of  a  good  translation  (North's  for  example),  the  children's  literary 
sense  is  fostered. 

In  the  various  other  subjects  more  difficiUt  work  is  taken. 
In  geography  the  children  are  led  up  from  the  plan  of  the 
schoolroom  and  the  immediate  environs  of  the  house  to  the  use 
of  a  map.  When  the  child  can  picture  to  himself  the  physical 
features  of  a  country  and  the  kind  of  life  led  in  it,  and  when  he 
knows  how  to  use  a  map,  he  has  pretty  well  mastered  the  know- 
ledge of  this  subject,  wnich  will  lead  him  to  further  study,  and 
we  need  not  quarrel  with  the  Public  Schools  for  not  giving  definite 
instniction  in  geography.  The  doors  have  been  opened  in  the 
earlier  days,  and  the  nabits  of  finding  out,  of  learning,  and  of 
work  forvted,  and  we  can  leave  the  rest  to  life.  What  about  the 
practical,  every-day  knowledge  of  capes,  bays,  and  ports,  of 
exports  and  imports  that  we  are  supposed  to  need  /  1  contend 
that  if  a  child  nas  learnt  to  use  a  map,  and  if  his  lessons  up  to 
18  or  14  help  hirn  to  picture  the  physical  features  of  a  country, 
he  would  make  a  better  list  of  the  necessary  imports  and 
exports,  etc.,  than  the  child  who  had  directly  committed  these  to 
memory. 

Claj^^.  II. — Children  averaging  9  to  11.  (Probably  at  10  boys 
woidd  be  sent  to  an  ordinary  preparatory  school.) 

Here  the  new  subjects  are  Latin,  English  Gramnuir,  French 
History,  and  Comjwsitio^i,  whilst  the  other  subjects  naturally 
increase  in  difficulty. 

As  regards  Latin,  alterations  in  the  time-table  may  be  needed 
to  suit  mdividual  cases.  The  boy  who  goes  to  a  preparatory 
School  at  10  may  be  required  to  know  some  Latin,  but  there  is 
an  increasing  number  ot  schoolmasters  who  prefer  that  no  Latin 
shall  be  taught  till  the  boys  come  to  them  at  10  or  even  11. 
Even  those  who  looked  with  apprehension  on  the  "  backward  '' 
boy,  and  feared  that  the  few  remaining  years  before  he  would 
have  to  enter  a  public  school  would  be  insufficient  to  te^ch  him 
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what  was  required,  have  had  to  acknowledge  that  their  fears  were 
unfounded.  The  intelHgent,  well-trained  child,  with  good  habits 
of  work  and  keen  interest  therein,  will  learn  quickly  and 
thoroughly,  and  the  preparatory  schoolmaster  being  Ireed  from 
the  onerous  task  of  teaching  how  to  learn,  can  Iook  for  steady 
and  satisfactory  progress. 

English  Grammar  is  taught  with  the  sentence  as  a  basis,  and 
not  by  commencing  with  separate  words. 

Periods  of  French  History  contemporaneous  with  the  English 
history,  taken,  form  material  for  reading  lessons.  The  time-table 
does  not  allow  of  definite  instruction  in  imiversal  history,  but  in 
this  way  and  by  the  careful  use  of  charts,  children  can  gain  an 
intelligent  view  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  interlacing  of 
events.  Such  books  as  Southey's  "Life  of  Nelson,"  "With 
Kitchener  to  Khartoum,"  "  The  Slonk  of  Fife,"  etc.  (according  to 
the  period)  would  be  the  kind  of  books  recommended  for  outside 
readmg  to  the  children  in  this  class.  Whilst  in  the  "  Children's 
Hour "  they  might  be  introduced  to  Scott's,  C.  Kingsley's,  and 
Bulwer  Lytton's  novels,  and  Shakespeare's  plays,  judiciously 
chosen,  which  will  add  interest  to  their  history  lessons. 

In  this  class  in  Geography  the  children  make  memory  maps 
and  otherwise  are  taken  further  afield. 

Dictation  is  now  definitely  commenced,  though  the  ground  has 
been  previously  prepared  for  it.  Here  the  object  aimed  at  is  to 
let  the  child  get  a  correct  picture  of  the  word,  and  the  passages 
to  be  dictated  (not  words  without  their  context)  are  tnerefore 
carefully  prepared,  so  that  no  incorrectly  spelt  word  shall  leave 
its  impress  on  the  brain. 

Comjyositiov  also  now  first  appears  on  the  time-table,  but 
unless  the  child  writes  with  very  great  facility,  it  should  still 
take  the  form  of  narrating  the  substance  of  books  read  or  lessons 
received,  varied  occasionally  by  an  original  story,  so  that  the 
habit  of  imagining  and  of  expressing  is  not  lost  through  want  of 
exercise. 

In  Hand-work  they  would  take  cardboard  slojd,  wood  slojd, 
or  bent  iron-work.  Where  possible  they  attend  to  their  gardens 
with  a  certain  amount  of  definite  help  and  instruction.  Garden- 
ing can  be  made  a  medium  of  much  educational  training,  but  the 
interest  in  it,  except  in  special  cases,  is  lost  through  the  absence 
of  a  little  judicious  encouragement  and  supervision. 
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And  now  tli©  boy  will  probably  leave  the  home  schoolroom 
for  the  Preparatory  School,  either  day  or  boardinff,  and  as  I  am 
dealinpf  with  hoys  and  not  with  girls  I  will  not  tollow  the  time- 
tables  of  tlie  home  s^ehoolroom  through  Classes  IIL  (11  to  14)  and 
IV.  (14  to  lt>].  Miisl  tlie  untnince  to  the  Preparatory  School 
mean  the  abandonment  of  many  of  XhmQ  siiDJects,  and  the 
tea'ihinL'  on  ijiiite  other  linos  ?  I  do  not  Ix^ieve  that  this  is  in 
any  way  necessary*  I  have  not  been  flL^aling  with  any  special 
sysleio  nor  advocating  anysjieoial  tad,  I  have  trieil  to  Tay  do\ni 
curttiin  more  or  less  acetmted  educational  principles,  and  have 
tried  to  show  how  tbest^  should  be  carried  out  from  infancy  np 
to  the  homo  sehoolro^:lI^.  and  thence  up  to  the  Preparatory* 
Schoi>L  These  principles  are  briefly  ihofurnwhing  of  the  tmnd 
with  living  ideas  on  which  to  grow  and  develop,  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  memory  to  assimilate  only  a  daily  ptibnlum  of 
facts;  the  oftering  of  tmportHniti/  to  the  mind  to  e.cereise  itself 
in  various  three tions,  the  fot'iiudimi  of  good  habits  which  will 
go  towards  the  btiikling  up  of  chamcter,  and  the  Mif/  in  tlie 
mterest  in  the  sulijeets  taught,  and  in  the  strength  of  such 
habits  to  fiunisb  the  neeessiiry  stimulus  for  learning. 

Mriny  Preparatory  Schools  adopt  these  principles  in  toto,  and 
theb'  number  is  increasing.  That  the  reform  is  not  more  rapid 
iB^  I  believe^  due  to  the  fact  that  such  methods  of  teaching  are 
not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  parents,  who  may  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  educational  thought. 
More  showy  and  more  direct  results  are  often  demanded,  and 
hence  the  true  educiitionist,  is  hampered. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  the  realm  of  the  ideab  and  w^e  are  not 

discussing  possible  reforms  in  the  curriculum  of  our  Public 
Schools,  hut  I  beheve  that  a  boy  trained  on  some  such  lines  as  I 
have  sketched  will  be  able  to  Hold  his  own,  when  he  enters  the 
Public  Schools,  even  as  they  now  are. 

Many  Prepiiiatory  Schoolmasters  are  shortening  the  hours  of 
work,  and  are  including  nature  lore,  handicrafts,  art  teaching,  and 
hnng  methods  of  history,  geography,  and  language  teaching  into 
their  curriculiun.  They  cannot,  however,  hope  for  satistactory 
results  in  the  four  years,  which  is  the  average  time  the  boys  spend 
with  them,  unless  the  ground  is  prepared  in  the  way  I  liave  tried 
to  indicate.  Put  the  ground  nmst  nut  bo  pivpju'cfl  in  an 
amateurish  muimer.  It  is  almost  univors^Hlly  recognised  thai  the 
bctst  teachers  arc  required  in  the  bottom  of  the  sr^hool,  «nd 
parents  must  fit  themselves  for  the  training  of  character,  the 
lorniation  of  habits,  and  the  inspimtion  of  ideas,  and  must  bo 
willing  to  secure  and  pay  for  woll-trained  and  inspiring  gover- 
nesses, who  will  conduct  the  children's  fin>t  lessons.  The  days 
when  the  children *s  bodies  were  undernourished  of  set  purpose, 
or  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  are  forgot  ten  long  age, 
the  days  when  *'  lessons  at  home^vith  a  f^ovemess*'  meant  mind 
and  soul  st-an^ation,  arc,  let  us  hope,  rapidly  passing  away.  With 
reform  in  the  foundation  of  things  we  may  see  i-eform  and  progi*es^ 
all  the  way  tip  the  educational  ladder. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  schoohnaster  that 
the  continued  setting  of  home  lessons,  to  be  done  in  the  evening 
hours  when  the  brain  should  be  at  rest,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  due 
to  the  parents.  Leisure  is  desirable,  but  it  must  be  well-used 
leisure;  loafing  and  idling  are  imdesirable.  \Vhen  parents 
realise  this,  when  they  assist  the  masters  of  day  schools  in  the 
correlation  of  home  and  school,  when  they  prove  by  their  early 
training  of  the  children  that  they  know  true  educational  prin- 
ciples, mey  may  well  claim  a  hearing  even  from  that  august  and 
awe-inspiring  individual — the  Public  Schoolmaster. 

Netta  Franki,ix 
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Introduction  :  Not  an  arm-chair  disciussion  but  a  practical  exjieriment. 
(a)  Reasons  for  undertaking  it. 
{b)  Conditions  under  which  it  lias  been  tried, 
(c)  Results. 

I.  Reasons  for  Co-education,  and  objections  to  it  considered. 

Gro\ving  need  of  similar  education  for    both  sexes  admitted,  but 

(rt)  should  it  be  the  »anie,  {h)  should  it  be  given  to  lx)th 
together. 

{a)  Certain  obvioas  differences  to  be  taken  into  account ; 
biit  still  the  greater  part  must  be  common  to  both, 

we    can    only    find     the    permanent    differences    by 

experiment ; 
wo  want  to  produce  a  complete  human  being. 

{h)  Separate  schools,  however  good,  miss 

intellectual  breadth  of  outlook, 
mutual  comprehension  and  sympathy. 

Objections  considered  (a)  girls  can't  play  football, 

{h)  girls  can't  rough  it  like  boys. 

(c)  it  Is  opening  the  door  to  flirtation. 

II.  Reports  of  the  practical  w^orking  of  Co-education  in  day  schools  : 
(a)  Brookline  High  School,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
ih)  King  Alfred  School,  Hampstead. 
(c)  Keswick  School,  Cumberland. 

III.  Reports  of  the  practical  working  of  Co-education  in  Boarding-schools. 

English  Secondary  Education  in    the  main  a  Boarding-school 
system. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Boarding-school. 

Equal  need  of  training  for  both  sexes. 

(a)  Co-education  in  the  Preparatory-school:  Friends'  School,  Ackworth. 
Objections  to  the  Preparatory-school  system  :  attempts  to  evade 
difticulties,  which  can  only  l)e  overcome  l)y  facing  them. 

{h)  Co-education  in    the   l^oarding-school  for  all  ages  :    Craigmore 
College. 

IV.  Conditions  under  which    Co-education   is  being  tried  at    Bedales 

School  and  its  resiilts. 

(a)  Separate  houses. 

Curriculum  :  work,  games,  and  other  occupations. 


{h)  Difficulties  exi)erienced,  both  superficial  and  real. 

(r)  Effect  on  both  sexes,  in  work,  play  and  daily  interc( 
Conditions  of  the  success  or  failure  of  Co-education. 
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THE    POSSIBILITY   OF  CO-EDUCATION  IN    ENGLISH 
PREPARATORY  AND  OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


To  many,  perhaps  to  most,  of  those  engaged  in  the  practical 
work  of  education  in  this  country,  it  will  seem  absurd  even  to 
discuss  the  question  here  advanced.  Co-education,  though  not 
unknown  in  Endand,  has  not  yet  received  much  recognition, 
and  is  still  in  Uie  category  of  educational  "fads"  needing  an 
apology  for  their  introduction  among  sensible  practical  matters 
of  discussion.  In  my  own  school,  where  for  seven  years  theor}' 
has  been  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  practice,  in  the  belief  that 
only  experiment  c^in  test  the  value  of  new  methods  and  ideals, 
we  have  recently  been  making  this  experiment  of  co-education 
of  boys  and  girls.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  not  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  arm-chair  theorist ;  it  deals  first  with 
the  convictions  that  led  us  to  take  this  step,  and  then  with  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been  taken,  and  with  the  results, 
so  tar  as  we  can  as  vet  see  them.* 


I. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  joint  education  of  girls  and  boys 
has  not  yet  been  commonly  tried,  except  in  countries  Avhere, 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  life,  it  was  at  iirst  rather  a  matter  of 
necessity  than  of  deliberate  choice.  Education  is  primarily  the 
training  of  activities,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  boy, 
as  destined  for  the  more  active  life,  should  at  first  monopolize  it. 
Hunting,  the  use  of  arms,  state-craft  and  book-learning,  seemed 
alike  to  be  his  natural  prerogative ;  and  so  he  was  sent  to  Court 
and  to  the  Abbey  to  learn  these  things  (and  in  later  times,  to  * 
the  Grammar  School,  to  learn  their  modem  equivalents  of 
games  and  "  letters  "),  while  the  girl  stayed  at  home  to  practise 
the  household  duties,  to  sew  and  cook,  to  become  the  nurse  and 
servant  of  her  lord  and  master.  As  long  as  life  was  based  on 
fighting,  this  was  inevitable.  Different  spheres  of  life — hardly 
touching  ex(5ept  in  babyhood,  at  courtship,  and  in  old  age — pro- 
duced dirterent  ideals  of  education  ;  and  these  have,  in  the  main, 
survived  down  to  our  own  day,  tliough  the   conditions  of  life 

*  III  a  volume  dealintr  with  Prepamtory  Schools,  it  will  Imj  well  to  iiiako 
clear  at  the  outset,  the  difterent  stiindpoint  of  the  present  Tvriter,  who,  for 
reasons  that  Anil  aopear  later,  stands  outside  the  Preparatory  School  system. 
In  the  exp>eriment  iiere  to  be  outlined,  we  have  as  a  beginning  only  taken  girls 
under  the  age  of  fourteen,  who  take  part  in  class-work  games  and  so  forth 
with  boys  of  a  like  age.  But  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  limit  the  age  up 
to  which  they  may  remain  with  us,  and  the  experiment  is  being  made  in  a 
school  where  there  are  already  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  and  even 
older,  this  of  course  introduces  conditions  that  do  not  arise  in  the  Prepara- 
tory School.  Still  some  account  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  making  the 
attempt  and  of  such  difficulties  as  we  have  found,  may  serve  to  raise  most 
of  the  questions  likely  to  occur  in  the  application  to  any  type  of  school. 
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hAve  entirely  changed,  and  the  basis  of  fighting  has  given  place, 
even  for  the  upper  classes,  to  that  of  work.  In  fact,  the 
activities  of  either  sex  have  become  much  more  alike,  and 
— welcome  the  fact  or  not — it  remains  a  fact  that  to-day  the 
sphere  of  activity  for  women  is  vastly  enlarged,  and  growing 
continually  wider;  occupations  and  professions  till  recently 
reserved  for  men  are  thrown  open  to  them.  And  for  these, 
of  course,  a  similar  training  is  needed.  And  more :  it  is 
to-day  admitted,  that  women  as  well  as  men  have  brains, 
and  the  same  right  to  an  intellectual  life  and  intellectual 
interests,  and  thereibre  to  a  like  training.  There  are  plenty  of 
unanswerable  arguments  for  the  higher  education  oi  women. 
That  point  has  no  longer  to  be  argued.  But  why,  most  people 
will  still  say,  should  the  education  of  women,  higher  or 
lower,  be  the  same  as  that  of  men,  even  if  it  is  to  be  similar  ? 
And  why,  above  all,  should  we  increase  the  risks  and  difficulties, 
for  either  sex,  of  a  time  of  life  already  difficiUt  enough  when  they 
are  separate,  by  putting  them  together  ? 

There  are  certain  obvious  differences  (of  mind  as  well  as  body) 
between  the  sexes,  and  these  must  certainly  not  be  ignored  in 
any  scheme  of  education.  The  only  question  is  how  far  these 
differences  require  an  entirely  separate  treatment.  Not  in  the 
nursery,  at  all  events,  has  been  the  practical  answer  in  all  ages. 
Nor  yet  (is  added  in  our  own)  in  the  Kindergarten  stage  of 
school.  But  when  we  come  to  decide  at  what  age  the  line  of 
sepiiration  must  be  drawn,  the  difference  of  opinion  begins.  The 
customary  answer  is  "  as  soon  as  the  boy  goes  off'  to  school "  at 
Avhatever  age  this  may  be,  usually  at  nine  or  thereabouts.     If 

J)ressed  for  a  reason  for  the  separation  at  this  age  (beyond  the 
act  that  there  are  hardly  any  schools  which  do  not  necessitiitc 
it)  parents  and  tCiichers  cite  the  growing  strength  of  the  boy 
which  makes  him  physically  the  superior.  If  forced  to  admit 
that  this  alone  is  no  sufficient  reason,  even  school-life  being  no 
longer  based  (in  theory  at  least)  on  brute  strength  only,  they 
retire  into  the  citadel  of  physiological  fact :  "  women  are  not  the 
same  as  men,  and  never  will  be,  nor  girls  as  boys ,  and  can't  do  the 
same  things,  why  try  to  make  them  ?"  And  it  is  not  enough,  of 
course,  to  answer  that  in  the  earlier  stages  the  differences  are 
slightly  marked.  If  the  ultimate  product  is  to  be  quite  different, 
it  is  at  least  arguable,  and  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  beyond 
argument,  that  the  training  should  be  different  throughout. 
But,  if  we  take  even  a  narrow  view  of  the  purpose  of  education 
as  preparation  for  the  active  work  of  life,  so  large  a  sphere  of 
work  is  now  common  to  both  sexes  that  a  large  part  at  least  of 
the  training  must  be  common  too.  If,  however,  we  take  a 
broader  view  of  education  as  preparation  for  the  whole  of  life, 
we  must  surely  realize  that  what  we  want  our  school-training  to 
produce  is  not,  first  and  foremost,  some  special  type,  whether  of 
man  or  woman,  but  a  complete  himian  being.  I  do  not  mean  a 
nondescript  creature  witnout  sex,  a  masculine  woman  or 
effeminate  man ;  but  one  all  the  sides  of  whose  nature  are  duly 
developed.     If  our  school-training  is  to  do  this,  it  must,  in  the 
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interest  both  of  hoy  and  girl,  be  wide  enough  to  include  all  that  is 
needed  by  either ;  for  there  is  no  quality  possessed  by  the  one 
that  is  wholly  denied  to  the  other.  Indeed,  is  there  more  diflfe- 
rence  between  normal  boy  and  girl  than  between  different  types, 
equally  normal,  of  the  same  sex  ?  We  cannot  turn  all  boys  mto 
one  type  of  manhood ;  and  any  curriculum  wide  enough,  as  it 
shoutd  be,  to  allow  to  each  the  fullest  development,  will  be  w^ide 
enough  to  allow  it  to  girls  no  less.  We  do  not  yet  know,  in 
many  directions,  what  are  the  permanent  differences  of  ability 
between  the  sexes.  At  present  we  have  not  enough  experience 
of  the  results  of  "  higher  education  "  to  be  able  to  decide,  except 
on  a  priori  principles,  what  differences  of  training  there  should 
be.  Here,  as  in  all  departments  of  life,  the  only  just  course  is  to 
put  the  sexes  on  an  equality  of  opportunity  in  order  to  let  them 
show  the  differences  that  are  real,  and  not  due  to  conventional 
differences  of  upbringing. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  girl  should  have,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  same  training  as  a  boy,  that  is  still  a 
very  different  thing  from  admitting  that  they  should  have  it 
together.  There  are  now  many  successful  girls*  schools 
modelled  on  the  type  of  the  Public  and  Preparatory  schools  for 
boys,  in  some  respects  even  superior  to  them.  Co  not  these 
give  from  the  girl's  point  of  view  all  that  is  required  ?  and  from 
the  boy's,  is  there  anything  but  loss  in  modifying  in  any  wa^  their 
course  of  training,  and  introducing  a  danger  which  it  is  folly  to 
overlook?  If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  convenience  or  of 
economy  that  were  under  discussion,  then  such  arguments  would 
have  weight.  But  the  whole  question  centres  here,  in  the 
impossibility  of  giving  either  sex  alone  a  true  and  complete 
traming  for  life.  As  lar  as  bodily  training  goes  there  is,  pernaps, 
comparatively  little  loss.  But  when  we  have  to  deal  withtne 
mind,  the  loss  is  greater;  for  to  broaden  and  humanize  the 
intellectual  outlook  of  either  sex,  what  is  so  effective  as  the 
interaction  of  different  fixculties  and  points  of  view  ?  And  when 
we  come  to  character-training,  the  highest  end  of  .education, 
the  result  can  only  at  best  be  partial.  Separated  almost 
completely  through  tne  ten  years  or  more  of  conscious  growth — 
the  shaping  of  the  habits  and  ideals  of  life, — what  at  the  end  of 
the  time  can  they  have  in  common,  not  only  of  interests  and 
memories,  but,  one  may  almost  say,  of  instinctive  feeling  and 
powers  of  mutual  comprehension  and  sjnupathy  ?  And  in  the 
meantime,  while  we  arc  doing  everything  to  develop  in  each  sex 
one  set  of  virtues  ( involving,  of  course,  corresponding  defects  ) 
we  are  leaving  another  side  of  character  almost  unexercised; 
and  at  the  same  time  leaving  both  boy  and  girl  unprepared  to 
meet — or,  rather,  only  too  fatally  prepared  to  meet  it  ill — the 
time  when  sex-attraction  asserts  itself  as  an  overmastering 
impulse. 

For  the  sake  of  both  sexes,  then,  both  during  the  school  years 
and  in  the  years  for  which  these  are  the  preparation,  to  work 
together  and  play  together  and  live  together  is  of  the  firs 
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importance;  and  it  is  well  worth  trial  to  see  if  the  difficulties 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  plan  prove  to  be  insuperable  or 
no. 

Brought  dovm  to  the  simplest  form,  these  objections  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  old  prejudice,  no  longer  tenable  in  face  of  women 
Senior  Classic  and  Senior  Wrangler,  that  girls  can't  learn  Latin 
and  Algebra,  and  are  fit  only  for  drawing  and  needlework)  may 
be  summed  up  thus : — 

(1)  Girls  can't  play  football. 

(2)  Girls  can't  rough  it,  whereas  boys  must. 

(3)  Schools   are   morally   bad    enough  without   tliis   to 

make  them  worse. 

The  first  objection  is  a  half-truth  that  begs  the  question. 
Even  if  girls  cannot  and  should  not  play  football,  they  can  and 
should  play  other  games  in  which  boys  can  take  a  part.  Nor 
does  this  mean  that  football  should  be  given  up.  There  must  of 
course  be  games  for  the  strong;  but  in  nlay  as  in  work  we 
want  more  variety.  There  are  boys  too  tor  whom  perpetual 
football  is  not  advisable.  But  if  our  school  j^ames  include  in 
winter  (besides  football)  hockey  and  lacrosse,  m  summer  tennis 
as  well  as  cricket,  in  all  these  girls  can  hold  their  own,  even 
playing  with  boys.  Of  the  value  of  these  games — boys'  games 
as  they  have  generally  been  considered — for  girls,  any  who 
are  yet  doubtful  would  do  well  to  read  Miss  Liiwrence's  article 
(based  on  twelve  years'  experience)  in  a  former  volume  of 
Educational  Reports.*  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  prove  their 
value  over  again,  but  only  to  point  out  that  there  is  an 
additional  element  of  no  little  value  in  the  comradeship  that 
comes  from  playing  together.  And  for  this  it  is  not  necessary 
that  fdl  games  should  be  played  together,  though  most,  I  think, 
if  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  players,  will 
gain  by  their  intermixture — and  without  loss,  too,  as  some  fear, 
on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

But  tlie  girls  (we  are  told)  must  not  be  expected  to  rough  it 
at  school  like  boys.  Thev  nuist  not  undergo  the  tinie-honoured 
hardships  of  fagging  ami  bullying.  And  what  if  they  were  to 
learn  to  swagger  and  bully  and  swear,  to  shirk  and  "  crib,"  and 
the  rest  of  it,  accordiuL^  to  the  immemorial  tnulition  of  boys' 
schools  ?  One  may  well  shudder  at  the  picture ;  but  instead  of 
u.sing  it  as  a  redact io  fed  ahsardwin,  should  we  not  ask 
ourselves  if  all  this  is  necessary  for  boys.  Fathers  who  have 
been  through  it  all  themselves,  whose  wounds  are  now  long 
scarred  over,  and  who  remember  only  the  bracing  formative 
effect  of  the  free  full  life,  may  answer,  **  Oh  !  yes ;  does  'em  good 
in  the  long  run."  And  yet,  are  the  mother's  doubts  and  fears 
only  foolisn  fancies  born  of  ignorance  and  weak  nerves  ?  Boys 
must  leani  to  rough  it  certainly ;  they  must  leani  to  give  and  take, 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  to  hold  their  own  in  the  world.     And 


•  See  "Special  Keix)it  on  Educational  Subjects,"  Vol.  II.,  pi).  149-150. 
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must  not  girls  too  ?  It  catmot  for  either  sex  im  an  easy ' 
process ;  but  must  it  be  a  bniUil  one — bnitivl  and  brutaliring  ? 
And  even  if  the  worst  forms  of  brutality  are  gone  from  boys* 
schools,  if  they  are  no  longer  what  they  were,  for  instance,  in 
Tom  Bmims  school  days,  still  there  is  much  to  do  to  humanize 
them.  And  here  at  kist  the  presence  of  girls  will  help.  For 
ray  part,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  atmosphere  of  school  becoming 
through  their  presence  too  soft  and  enervating.  There  will  still 
be  knocks  to  take,  a  wholesome  rubbing  off  of  corners,  a  sifting  of 
the  real  from  the  adventitious  which  cm\  never  be  an  easy  process. 
But  will  it  be  the  less  efi'ective  for  being  less  brutal  in  its 
methods,  and  for  being  shared  by  both  sexes  ?  In  our  schools, 
most  of  all  in  the  Pre[)arator\^  Schools,  much  has  already  been 
done  to  soften  the  process,  to  civilise  instead  of  brutalizing,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  anyone  really  thinks  they  arc  the  worse  for  it, 
ff  it  ciin  bo  done  not  only  by  supervision  from  above,  but  by  the 
growth  of  new  ideals  of  chivalry  and  gentleness  froiii  within,  I 
tor  one  shall  have  less  fear  of  possible  degeneracy  from  tnie 
standards  both  of  manliness  and  woman  hoocl 

But  this  (it  is  urged)  is  oj>ening  the  door  to  flirt^ition  and  all 
the  evils  of  premature  awakening  of  sex.  It  is  precisely  to  avert 
this  residt  tliat  we  need  more  intercourse  of  one  sex  with  the 
other;  frank  every -day  intercourse  and  comnwleship  in  work  imd 
play  that  alone  can  give  a  conuuon  basis  of  interest  and 
sym pithy  to  replace  the  mutual  contempt,  overlaid  with 
sentimental  silliness,  which  at  present  we  seem  to  be  content  to 
regard  as  the  nutmul  relation  of  l>oy  and  girl  ■  And  are  not 
these  thlse  ide^is  and  relations  fostered  by  the  unnatural 
conditions  of  school  life,  the  htirrack,  the  septiration,  (he 
repression  of  sex.  which  drives  it  inU.*  unwholesome  lyhaimels  f 
If  we  had  gone  about  to  produce  morbid  feelings  and  conditions 
we  coidd  hardly  have  been  more  successfid.  But  while  this  is 
admitted  by  all  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  schools,  both  of 
girls  and  boys,  they  feel  (imd  rightly)  that  to  attempt  inter- 
mixture itfter  this  stage  hiis  once  l>eeii  reached  is  madness, 
WHiat.  we  have  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  reaching  of  such  a  state  of 
things;  to  put  off,  insteatl  of  forcing,  the  bursting  of  the  sex  instinet^s 
into  self-consciousness :  to  estJiblish,  by  an  tmint<Truptetl  com- 
numity  of  life  and  ui teres t.  a  true  oasis  of  knowledge  and 
symptithy  to  replace  the  false  basis  of  sentiment  in  the 
intercourse  of  boy  ^uid  girl  :  luid  gradually  Ut  give,  liy  sueli 
giiidiuico  as  is  hardly  possible  except  at  school,  u  conscious 
control  ol'  feeling  ami  instiutits  that  can  be  niatle  either  morbid 
ministci's  of  folly  or  motive- powers^  strong  and  healthy,  to 
all  mod, 

1  liese,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  make  some  teachers 
feel  that  the  bt^st  part  of  our  u'ork  is  only  half  done  if  we  do  not 
have  girls  and  l>oys  together,  on  terms  ot  complete  equality,  not 
only  ui  the  nursery  and  at  home,  but  tn rough  the  most 
formative  years  of  hfe,  at  school  and  college.  And  to  avoid  a 
fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding,  let  me  emphasisse  once  mora 
the  fact  that  equality  does  not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  work 
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or  games.  The  curriculum  of  a  school,  both  in  the  class-rooms 
and  j)laying-fields,  may  easily  be  too  rigid ;  and  if,  by  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  needs  of  both  sexes,  it  is  forced  to 
broaden  in  some  directions,  it  will  be  to  the  gain  of  both. 


II. 

Before  touching  upon  an  attempt  to  frame  a  curriculum  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  sexes,  it  will  be  well  to  see  under  what 
conditions  co-education  has  already  been  fasted  in  practice ;  for 
in  considering  whether  it  is  practicable  in  this  or  that  tjrpe  of 
school,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  an  educational  system  that  works 
admirably  under  one  set  of  conditions  can  be  transplanted  with 
equal  success  to  another. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  simplest  conditions,  and 
those  under  which  co-education  is  most  likely  to  succeed,  are 
those  of  the  day-school,  such  as  obtain  in  the  cities  of  America, 
among  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  and  in  the  peasant  schools  of 
all  countries,  except  where  "  modem  enlightenment "  has  insisted 
on  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  And  m  America  at  least,  co- 
education has  not  stopped  short  at  the  primary  school.  What 
American  teachers  thinJk  of  it  may  be  Judged  from  the  Allowing 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Sanford,  Headmaster  of  the  Brook- 
line  High  School,  the  best  known  Secondary  School  in  Boston, 
numbermg  last  yciir  339  scholars  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  nineteen,  boys  and  girls  in  almost  equal  numbers : — 

"  In  Brookline  boys  and  girls  enter  the  Kindergarten  together 
"  at  five  years  of  age,  and  travel  side  by  side  from  grade  (form) 
"  to  graae  for  thirteen  years.  They  go  to  and  from  school 
"  together  with  the  utmost  freedom,  sit  in  the  same  study 
"  rooms,  and  recite  in  the  same  classes.  Such  companionship 
**  is  attended  by  the  best  results  for  all  concerned.  Undue 
"  intimacy  gives  us  no  trouble  whatever.  Petty  flirtations  are 
"almost  urinown.  The  boys  unconsciously  acquire  something 
*•  of  gentleness  and  ease  of  manner  from  the  girls,  and  they 
"  with  no  less  advantage  and  equally  unconsciously  gain  some 
"  of  the  robuster  virtues  of  the  boys;  and  yet  1  cannot  see 
"  that  the  boys  show  any  tendency  to  become  effeminate  or 
"  the  girls  to  be  undidy  masculine.  It  is  a  good  and  whole- 
"  some  thing  for  the  girls  to  gain  the  confidence  which  comes 
"  from  association  with  the  boys  in  their  studies,  and  no  boy 
"  who  has  attended  a  mixed  school  will  ever  afterwards  retain 
'*  anjr  foolish  notion  about  the  '  superiority  of  the  masculine 
'*  *  mind/  Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  put  down  as  one  of  the 
•*  chief  advantages  of  such  an  experience,  the  increased  respect 
**  with  which  the  boys  come  to  regard  the  girls. 

"  Good  comradeship  without  premature  sentimentality  is  the 
"  sure  fruit  of  thorough-going  co-education,  making  possible 
**  that  complete  co-operation  between  men  and  women  which 
"  the  world  needs. 
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"  In  the  matter  of  play  we  have  not  attempted  so  much 
"  as  you  propose.  Dunng  the  earlier  years  of  scnool  Ufe,  there 
"  is  complete  participation ;  later,  when  the  secondary  school 
"  age  is  reached,  tennis  is  about  the  only  game  that  brings 
"  boys  and  girls  together.  Then  the  rougher  sports  of  football 
"  and  baseball  (our  national  game)  claim  the  attention  of  the 
"  boys,  and  the  girls  devote  themselves  most  enthusiastically 
"  to  basket-ball.  In  bicycling,  skating,  and  school  excursions, 
"  all  take  part ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  ours  are 
"  morning  day-schools,  so  that  most  of  the  pastimes  of  our 
"  pupils  tiike  place  when  we,  the  reachers,  are  not  directly 
"  responsible  for  them.  The  American  parent,  however,  is  far 
"  more  lenient,  not  to  say  indulgent,  than  is  the  case  in 
"  Europe,  so  that  boys  and  girls  see  nuich  more  of  one 
"  another  there  than  they  do  here,  and,  I  honestly  believe, 
"  with  most  excellent  consequences." 

Such  a  statement  as  this,  coming  from  one  who  has  ever^^ 
claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject,  is  striking  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  co-education  in  the  day-school,  and  his 
evidence  was  supported  with  wonderful  unanimity  by  all  the 
speakers,  American  and  Scandinavian,  at  the  discussion 
on  this  subject  in  the  Educational  section  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Women,  held  in  London  in  1899.  But  it  is  not 
only  from  other  countries  that  such  evidence  comes.  Co- 
education has  already  been  put  to  the  test  in  many  auartcrs  in 
England,  in  schools  of  different  types.  For  example,  in  the 
Lady  Manners  Grammar  School  at  Bakewell,  a  day-school 
drawing  its  boys  and  girls  from  a  considerable  local  area,  it  has 
been  in  practice  for  some  years,  with  excellent  results.* 

In  1898,  the  King  Alfred  School  Society  was  founded  in 
order  to  establish  day-schools,  based  upon  certain  educational 
principles  of  which  co-education  is  one.  The  first  srhool  was 
opened  at  Hampstead,  in  May,  1898,  and  in  1899  it  numbered 
thirty  boys  and  girls,  in  equal  numbers,  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen.  As  the  result  of  his  experience,  the  Head- 
master, Mr.  C.  E.  Rice,  writes : — 

"  The  presence  of  boys  and  girls  together  has  created  no 
"  difficulties  in  class-room  or  elsewhere,  particularly  none  of  those 
"  specially  anticipated. 

*'  In  work,  the  attitude  of  the  girl  and  l)oy-mind  towards  the 
"  various  class-subjects  is  not  identical ;  this,  far  from  beinjj  a 
"  drawback,  is  a  great  advantiige,  leading  invariably  to  a  broacier 
"  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  girl  introduces  a  higher 
*'  standard  of  industry  and  attention  to  detail ;  the  boy  con- 
"  tributes  directness  and  independence  of  thought  The  boys 
"  become  less  reser\'ed,  and  readier  to  display  feeling,  while  the 
"  girls  become  less  imitative,  and  passively  receptive,  more 
*'  critical  and  self-reliant.  The  boys  do  not  lose  these  latter 
*•  qualities,  but   the  contrast    rather   stimulates  and   develops 

*  For  an  account  of  this  exjierinient,  see  the  **  Review  of  Reviews  "  for 
January,  1898,  pp.  66-68,  and  the  "Record  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Kducation,"  January,  1900,  pp.  109-118. 
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"  them.  The  girls  have  caught  the  boys*  attitude  towards  mere 
"  *  bookishness/  becoming  more  inclined  to  action  and  active 
'-*  thought. 

"  In  games,  combination  is  more  readily  secured,  through  the 
"  greater  readiness  of  girls  to  play  for  the  good  of  their  side. 
"  Uirla  have  learned  to  accept  defeat  and  failure  without  loss  of 
"  temper  and  dignity.     The  girls  do  not  take  part  in  football. 

"  Boys  wh(j  are  difficult  to  control  in  class  and  elsewhere,  are 
*'  owing  to  their  desire  for  the  approbation  of  their  fellows,  more 
"  easily  disciplined,  since  the  teacher  can  more  readily  influence 
"  the  girls  to  disapprove  of  irregularities  and  disorder.  The 
"  presence  of  girls  makes  it  easier  to  appeal  to  a  communal 
"  leeling,  and  a  general  spirit  of  cheerful  readiness  is  more  easily 
"  cultivated. 

"  The  children  are  less  reserved,  showing  the  affectionate  side 
"  of  their  nature  without  embarrassment,  and  the  happiness  of 
"  school-life  is  generally  enhanced,  suggesting  more  the  home 
"  atmosphere  and  the  spontaneity  associated  therewith." 

A  little  before  the  King  Alfred  School  was  started,  another 
experiment  in  co-education  was  begun  at  Keswick.  A  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  school  is  that,  besides  some  sixty  day- 
scholars  of  both  sexes,  boys  slightly  preponderating,  there  are 
also  a  certain  number  of  boarders  (in  1899,  four  girls  and 
eight  boys)  of  ages  ranging  from  eight  to  eighteen.  Mr.  Grant, 
the  Headmaster,  writes  to  me: — 

"  The  girls  improved  out  of  all  knowledge  in  a  month.  At 
"  the  ana  of  the  first  term  the  boys  were  softened  (they  were 
**  very  rough  on  coming)  far  beyond  what  would  have  been 
"  possible  m  a  school  for  boys  only.  There  is  an  intense  desire 
"  to  improve  in  these  ways.  The  girls  quite  hold  their  own  in 
"  work,  though  the  two  or  three  cleverest  happen  to  be  boys. 
"  Discipline — though  Kes^vick  boys  had  an  unenviable  reputa- 
•*  tion — has  been  very  easy  ana  good,  both  by  masters  and 
"  mistresses  .  .  .  There  is  more  keenness  about  marks  than 
"  is  usual  in  a  boys*  school,  but  no  more  competition  between 
"  boys  and  girls  than  between  boy  and  boy. 

**  Games  have  been  most  successful.  At  the  start,  neither 
"  boys  nor  girls  had  played  anything  properly.  The  boys  pro- 
"  duced  a  very  keen  Rugby  XV.,  the  girls  a  remarkably  good 
"  hockey  XL  Boys  have  done  very  well  at  cricket  .  .  .  girls* 
"  cricket  less  successful.  They  play  in  the  same  field  .  .  . 
"  often  small  boys  play  against  or  with  the  girls.  Both  boys  and 
''  girls  are  viyy  happy.  There  is  a*  generally  friendly  spirit,  and 
"  *  Public  School '  tone  is  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity." 

III. 

There  is  little  question,  then,  of  the  possibility  of  co-education 
in  the  secondary  day-school  in  this  country  as  much  as  in 
America.  But  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  day-school  in 
England,  at  present  our  system  (so  far  as  it  can  be  so  called)  of 
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secondary  education  is  in  the  main*  for  good  and  for  evil,  a 
boarding-school  system,  AVhy  this  is  the  case  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  discuss;  suffice  it  to  suy  that  it  i:^  the  result  at  once  of 
the  conditions  imposed  by  a  country  life  and  of  the  consequent 
tradition  among  the  upper  classes,  re-inforced  by  the  feeling 
amongst  those  who  hve  in  towns,  that  children*  wherever 
[K>ssi})le,  should  be  brought  up  in  the  coiintrj'.  But,  these 
and  other  reasons  apart,  it  remauis  to  point  out  that  the 
ditference  between  the  two  kinds  of  school,  while  it  affects  the 
intellectual  side  of  education  but  little,  on  the  side  of  physical 
and  moral  training,  is  of  enormous  importance.  For  the 
^►oarding-school  takes  over  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
during  the  most  critic-al  ytyirs  of  life,  the  entire  charge  of  a 
childp  body  and  soul.  Beyond  it.^  Ixnuidarics  even  liis  tlioughts 
rarely  go ;  its  rules  and  ti"aditions  decide  his  actions,  down  to 
the  least  details ;  its  spirit  shapes  his  Ufe  as  few  things  else  can 
do.  Even  yet  school nmsters  seem  hardly  to  have  realized  how 
iiuich  the  school  can  rh*,  otherwise  they  would  surelv  pay  more 
attention  to  the  all-imjwrtant  cpiestions  of  foort  ckitbing*  fresh 
air,  heailthv  liouix  and  (kily  lialjits,  as  well  as  to  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  Thesis  things  arc  now  no  hniger  ignored 
at  any  seh*H>h  yet  still  we  see  every whci'e  the  '*  tuck*shop  *' 
suppk^menting  an  insnUicient  diet ;  the  Eton  suit,  insuHieient 
clothing  in  winter  and  imsui  table  for  any  form  of  exercise ; 
stuffy  class-rooms  and  cubicles  ;  brain-work  befort^  breakfast  and 
late  at  night  ;  and  the  contented  leaving  to  chance  what  haljits 
school  shall  foster.  ^Ind  in  all  matters  of  this  kind  mrh  need 
training  no  less  than  boys,  a  fact  which  is  fully  realized  in  a  few 
nt  least  of  the  large  girb;'  boarding-schools.  But  if  on  this  side 
the  btJanling-school  has  far  more  means  than  the  day-school  uf 
shaping  a  child's  life  (the  rerd  w<ivk  ot  education),  it  hns  a 
corresponding  disfidvant^ige  h\  the  abseiiec  of  the  home-life  with 
all  its  retining  inffucnces  and  nourishment  for  the  aftections. 
There  are  many  fine  cpuditit^s  for  which  the  life  of  a  large 
l>oarding-sehool  affords  an  admirable  training,  and  qualities 
whic^h  it  is  by  no  means  necessjiry  for  boys  alone  to  possess. 
That  girls  need  no  less  to  leani  the  lessons  of  self-government 
resyK>nsibilitv.  and  independent  action,  is  scarcely  any  longer 
subject  of  dispute :  and  that  the  day  schools,  however  excellent 
on  the  intelle<?tual  side,  do  not  give  all  that  is  required  is 
evidenced  by  the  growth  of  boarding-sehoots  for  girls  on  the 
model  ot  the  Public  Hchool.  But  if  tliey  aban*  the  excellence 
ui  the  latter  in  the  wider  range  of  their  life  and  in  the  new 
faculties  tlmt  their  internal  organisation  calls  intu  play,  they 
suffer  from  the  same  defects.  If  from  the  point  of  \new  just 
mentioned,  the  life  of  the  boarding-school  is  iir  wider  than  the 
home  life,  from  another,  no  less  important,  it  is  far  narrower,  in 
the  absence  of  the  continual  intercourse  of  both  st^xes,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  children  with  each  other  and  with  their  eldera 
And  this  one-sidencss  of  life  and  Interests  leads  in  either  case  t^ 
a  certam  narrowness  of  outlook  and  of  character,  on  the  one 
hand  to  an  exaggerated,  unnatural  development  of  sentiment^ 
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and  on  the  other  to  a  worship  of  mere  strength,  usually  in 
its  most  material  form.  Hence  the  morbid  conditions  so 
prevalent  in  schools,  and  the  misuse  of  strength  for  tyranny 
mstead  of  service.  Both  boys  and  girls  need  a  wider  view, 
an  enlargement  of  the  traditional  "  code  "  to  include  the  others' 
ideals,  and  a  healthiness  of  tone  that  will  laugh  or  shame  out  of 
countenance  alike  the  exaggeration  of  natural  feeling  and 
its  absence. 

That  such  a  tone  may  l)e  established  in  a  school  of  one  sex 
only,  and,  once  established,  may  make  its  own  traditions  and  last 
for  a  considerable  timoi  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny.  But  is  it 
not  rather  in  spite  of  the  conditions  than  because  of  them  ?  The 
knowledge  how  far  these  conditions  are,  at  best,  from  those  of  a 
well-ordered  home,  makes  many  feel  that  the  boarding-school  is 
only  an  unfortunate  necessity,  destined  to  disappear ;  and  though 
others,  looking  at  the  great  value  of  the  training  that  a  boarding- 
school  can  give,  do  not  share  this  feeUng,  they  believe  that  the 
more  neirly  the  conditions  of  school-life  can  be  assimilated  to 
those  of  home  (as  has,  indeed,  been  the  tendency  of  recent  years) 
the  better  and  the  more  eftective  it  will  be.  Such  conditions 
are  surely  best  to  be  found  in  a  mixed  school  with  a  mixed  staff. 
The  importance  of  this  latter  point  is  to  some  extent  already 
admitted  as  far  as  boys  are  concerned;  yet  in  boys'  schools 
women's  influence  is  confined  to  the  matron's  room,  the  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  house-master's  drawing-room,  or,  at  most,  the 
beginners'  classes  ;  while  from  the  girls'  scnool  with  its  traditions 
of  the  convent  everything  male  is  banished  except  the  porter 
and  the  shoe-black.  In  the  staft"  no  less  than  in  the  school  is 
needed  the  interaction  of  ideals  and  methods  complementary  of 
each  other;  and  it  is  this  interaction,  in  class-room  and  playground 
and  in  all  the  details  of  daily  life,  that  alone  can  take  the  place  at 
school  of  the  unconscious  influences  of  home. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  co-education  even  in  a 
boarding-school  system,  it  is  obvious  that  the  weight  of  such 
objections  as  those  already  touched  upon, — and  the  many  others 
like  them  which  will  never  be  removed  by  argument,  but  only  by 
degrees  (we  may  hope)  by  practical  experience — is  much  less  if 
it  be  confined  to  the  Preparatory  School  a^e.  In  the  Preparatory 
School,  some  of  the  more  difticult  questions  hardly  arise,  or  at 
least  seem  to  ho  comparatively  simple  to  deal  witb.  Not  only 
in  the  age  of  the  boys,  but- even  more  in  the  supervision  (I  do 
not  mean  surveiUancp)  that  is  allowed  to  be  necessary  at  this 
age,  is  found  a  safeguard  a^^ainst  the  worst  evils  of  school  life. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  would  be  made  impossible  by  the 
introduction  ot  girls  ^.  Those  at  least  who  have  tried  have  not 
found  it  so.  In  the  Friends'  School  at  A ck worth,  for  example, 
where  girls  and  boys,  who  remain  up  to  the  age  of  16,  have 
always  occupied  separate  wings  of  the  same  building,  thougli 
until  recentlv  their  education  was  kept  auite  distinct,  under  the 
present  headmaster  some  intennixture  nas  been  introduced  in 
the  senior  classes ;  and  Mr.  Andrews  tells  me  that  it  has  proved 
so  successful  that  he  would  like  to  go  much  further  in  the  same 
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direction,  and  that  in  his  opinion  any  difficulties  that  the 
presence  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  building  has  occasioned 
would  be  diminished  instead  of  increased  by  a  more  complete 
freedom  of  intercourse. 

But  though  at  this  ago  co-education  is,  without  doubt,  easiest, 
it  will  "not  do  half  its  work  if  it  stops  here ;  the  fiill  gain  is  not 
attained  unless  it  is  continued  all  through  school-life.  And  in- 
deed, under  any  circumstances,  a  break  m  the  school-life  at  the 
age  of  13  to  15  (as  is  usually  the  case  under  the  Preparatory 
School  system)  is,  so  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  deplored.  I  am  no 
great  believer  in  a  system,  however  otherwise  admirable,  which 
separates  according  to  age,  and  which  throws  a  boy  into  a  new 
life,  under  entirely  new  conditions  of  government,  at  the  very 
age  when  his  difficulties,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  alike, 
are  greatest;  when  he  most  needs  ^lidance,  instead  of  being 
thrown  upon  himself,  finding  his  position  in  his  world  suddenly 
reversed,  nis  experience  to  learn  again,  and  yet  .the  utmost 
demand  made  upon  his  self-control  and  strength  of  will.  Even 
if  this  is  often  to  be  his  lot  in  later  life,  is  it  wise  to  make  it  the 
rule  for  years  when  the  character  is  still  soft  to  take  any  mould  ? 
Such  a  system  is  certainly  convenient  for  the  schoolmaster ;  it 
removes  some  of  his  difficulties  (difficulties  which,  however, 
rightly  understood,  are  his  best  opportunities),  and  seems  to 
lessen  his  responsibility.  But  it  throws  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
on  the  boy  at  the  most  difficult  time  of  his  life ;  and  it  diminishes, 
both  earlier  and  later,  one  element  of  training  which  seems  to 
me  amongst  the  most  valuable  that  school  nas  to  offer — the 
association  of  younger  and  older.  What  more  eflfective  means 
of  training  can  there  be  than  the  natural  "  hero-worship  "  of  the 
young  ?  Yet  this  can  hardly  find  fiill  scope  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  To  the  child,  pastors  and  masters,  like  other  g^owit 
persons,  belong  as  it  were  to  another  world  ;  their  rules  are  like 
the  forces  of  Nature,  to  be  obeyed  (or  broken)  but  not  understood. 
His  real  guidance  comes,  in  most  cases,  from  elder  brother  or 
friend,  who,  while  yet  belonging  to  his  own  world,  seems  all- 
powerfiil  and  all-wise.     This  is  the  natural  guidance  of  the 

iroung,  giving  direction  and  repression  in  its  most  effective  and 
east  resented  form,  and  calling  out  the  half-conscious  imitation 
which  is  Nature's  own  method  of  teaching.  And  to  the  older, 
in  turn,  there  is  no  less  gain  in  the  sense  of  responsibility  towards 
the  weaker,  with  the  need  of  self-control  to  reach  a  firmness 
which  can  yet  be  gentle.  But  a  system  which  draws,  at  14 
or  thereabouts,  a  line  of  separation,  goes  far  to  weaken  the  force 
of  this  double  bond.  There  are,  as  all  admit,  grave  dangers  in 
mixing  boys  of  different  ages,  as  in  mixing  different  sexes ;  but,, 
in  both  cases,  in  trying  to  avoid  certain  possibilities  of  evil  we 
iniss  great  possibilities  of  good.  Even  wnere  there  is  not  such 
mixture,  these  dangers  are  not  absent ;  if  they  cannot  be  met 
then  the  boarding-school  stands  condemned  without  further 
(Miestion.  But  they  can  be  met,  if  we  m\\  adopt  a  bolder  course 
tlian  that  of  shirking  the  problem  by  putting  our  trust  in 
age-limits  and  other  such  bolts  and  bars,  and,  worst  of  all,  by 
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silence.  Even  if  such  safeguards  are  effective  for  the  time,  they 
do  nothing  to  establish  any  rule  of  conduct  or  principle  of  action 
for  the  future.  Mere  absence  of  danger  is  no  training,  as  it  is  no 
proof,  of  morality.  We  are  at  best  only  postponing  the  danger 
without  giving  the  power  of  facing  it  when  it  comes.  It  needs 
another  method  ot  treatment  than  the  merely  mechanical 
safeguard.  To  many  parents  and  schoolmasters  it  seems,  of 
course,  only  to  be  making  needless  difficulties  to  put  different 
ages  and  difiTerent  sexes  together.  But  in  this,  as  in  other 
educational  questions,  we  have  to  think  of  the  ultimate  and 
not  only  of  tne  immediate  result.  And  the  ultimate  result  is 
the  formation  of  true  or  false  sex  ideas,  and  true  or  false  relations 
of  the  sexes  throughout  life.  And  to  this  end  we  must  not 
insist  on  unnatural  conditions  in  childhood,  but  rather  make 
and  keep  them  as  natural,  if  possible,  as  in  the  family  itself, — 
consciously  facing  the  dangers  ourselves,  and  teaching  children, 
as  they  grow  older,  consciously  to  face  them  too  for  themselves 
and  others.  It  needs  the  work  and  devotion — such  as  we  see  in 
every  school — of  men  and  women,  but  together  instead  of  sepa- 
rately ;  it  needs  thought  and  care  of  organisation,  and  tact  of 
guidance, — to  know  when  to  refrain  as  well  as  when  to  in- 
tervene. And  it  needs  the  frank  treatment  of  sex,  not  sermon- 
fashion  from  above,  but  in  mutual  confidence,  as  fully  as  age 
allows.  But  all  these  things  are  only  the  necessary  means  to 
make  possible  the  most  truly  efficient  factor — the  free,  equal 
daily  intercourse,  with  its  daily  lessons  of  self-control  and 
mutual  understanding  and  respect,  growing  to  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  and  thus  laying  solid  foundations  for  the  future. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  recognising  the  difficulties, 
I  look  for  the  real  gain  of  co-education  if  it  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  whole  of  school-life. 

Ana  this  is  not  an  absolutely  untried  thing  in  England,  even 
under  the  conditions  of  a  boarding-school.  Besides  the  school 
at  Keswick  already  mentioned  where  both  girls  and  boys  are 
taken  as  boarders,  the  girls  sleeping  in  a  separate  house,  but  eat- 
ing and  mixing  in  play-room  and  library  together  with  the  boys, 
another  example,  of  longer  standing,  is  Craigmore  College. 
There,  taking  tne  last  seven  years,  the  average  number  of  boarders 
of  all  ages  up  to  18  or  19  (in  addition  to  day-scholars  for  a 
part  of  the  time)  has  been  34,  of  whom  one-third  have  always 
been  girls.  "  There  is  a  complete  separation  "  (writes  Mrs.  Ralph, 
wife  of  the  Headmaster)  "  of  the  boys'  and  girls*  quarters,  both 
**  for  sleeping  and  sitting-room  piiri)oses,  though  there  is  a  com- 
"  mon  meeting  ground  in  the  College  Hall  and  on  the  tennis- 
"  ground.  There  arc  always  two  members  of  the  staft'  on  duty, 
"  one  a  man,  the  other  a  woman.  The  boys  and  rirls,  men  and 
'*  women,  with  us,  all  meet  at  the  three  principal  meals  of  the 
"  day,  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  at  the  services,  in  the 
"  debating  society,  house  concerts,  and  such  like,  and  all,  at 
"  least  without  question  of  sex,  take  part  according  to  their 
"  several  abilities  in  these  functions.  Of  course  all  jneet  if  the 
^*  school  gives  itself  an   '  evening  party,*  and  no  restrict" 
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"  such  times  or  at  pienics,  &a,  m  put  on  the  social  grouping  of 
"  boys  and  ja^iris  together.  By  invitation  of  the  !aay-in-cliaige 
"  boys  may  join  the  j^rls  in  the  tennis-ground  for  gamee,  and 
"  the  girls  often  watch  ii  special  ericket  or  football  match, 
'*  though  they  do  not  (except  oeea&ionaily  at  cricket)  join  in 
"*  those  games, 

"  Girls  and  boys  aru  cl^tssed  accordinj^^  to  their  abilities,  and 
"  are  not  separated  in  their  work,  either  in  class-time  or 
'*  preparation  .  .  .all  are  tjinght  the  elements  of  science, 
"  dmwing.  French »  Latin,  and  MatheniMtics. 

'*  The  ditiicnhies  arise,  I  think  I  may  say  entirely,  from  the 
*'  previous  separation,  and  all  the  ideas  anfl  injudicious  treat- 
'*  nient  which  fi)Ilow  on  that  system,  But  since  tlie  '  atmospheiie ' 
"  of  tht^  school  has  hc^cn  created,  we  have  had  raillj'  very  littlo 
"  (Ufticulty:  and  even  these  have  soon  yielded  to  the  sturdy 
"  commomieuse  views  of  the  iTiajority,  Tlie  results,  in  all  direc- 
''  tions,  have  been  highly  commendecl  alike  by  the  parents  and 
^*  by  old  pupils  themselves/* 

IV. 

To  this  evidence,  the  outcome  of  many  years'  ex]>eriencep  let 
me  add.  in  conclusion,  a  few  words  as  to  our  own  experiment  in 
the  same  direction,  which  difiers  in  several  parri<'idars  from 
those  already  nientionefi  t^ii*ls  were  herc^  intHxhiccd  into  a 
Vioarding-school  niHTibering  some  sixty  boys  of  all  ages  from 
nine  to  eighteen,  that  had  been  for  six  years  a  btjys'  school  only; 
S4»  tliat  by  this  time  its  rules  and  traditions  had  already  bi'cn 
pretty  thoVoughly  cstablishod  But  from  the  tii'sL  the  curneuluui 
and  organisation  of  the  school  had  licen  framed  upni  linen 
diftering  in  some  respects  from  those  usnally  followed,  and  very 
little  moditicatii.ui  was  needesd  on  the  admission  of  the  girls. 
With  us,  girls  and  boys  live  in  separate  houses,  and  so  much 
therefore  of  the  school  life  as  is  rtoncerned  with  the  '  house  '^ 
evenings  chiefly,  ond  Sundays — js  nc(*cssarily  separate.  But 
this  is  only  a  small  wrtion.  as  the  girls  come  down  to  the  main 
building  aft-er  brcaktast,  remain  then*  for  all  class -work  and,  on 
most  days  of  the  iveek,  ii>r  the  other  meals  and  for  games,  and 
on  some  flap  throughout  the  evening  also  for  the  musir*  or 
lecture,  dancing,  recitations,  tS:c„  with  which  the  day  ends.  For 
something  like  twelve  hours,  thcn*fore,  of  the  twenty-four  girls 
and  hoys  jire  ttigether.  (Jm*  day  falls  into  three  natural 
divisions.  The  morning  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  usual 
disi:ipliuary  studies,  language,  matheuaUit*s,  and  science.  All  4*1' 
these,  including  Ijtitin  and  a  modern  language,  every}girl  and 
boy  umst  take,  tht-re  being  no  ilistinction  (su(*h  as  that  ot 
classical  and  modern  sides)  imtil  at  th(*  age  of  sixteen  or  so, 
each  ran  follow  a  special  line  of  work  as  natural  W^ut  or  later 
requirements  may  dictate-  fu  the  aftenn*on  is  only  manual 
work,  such  as  carpentry  and  gardening  and  drawing  (these 
being  taken  by  all),  music  for  those  who  learn  an  instrun>cni, 
and  ganifB.  In  th«*  evening  the  classes  are  confined  to  sucli 
subjects  as  history  and  litem tn re.  in  irhich  the  musing  of 
pterest  is  the  first  aim  ;  thiir^  is  class-si iiging  for  alb  ^uil  theUj 
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for  all  but  the  oldest,  who  have  a  certain  ainoiint  of  evening 

E reparation,  there  are  various  occupations  such  as  carving,  book- 
inoinff,  and  sewing,  or  the  music,  lectures,  &c.,  above  mentioned. 

In  these  things  girls  and  boys  take  part  without  distinction, 
except  that  the  girls  work  by  themselves  in  their  owa  gardens 
instead  of  sharing  the  rougher  outdoor  work.  In  games  they 
join  the  boys  in  tennis  and  cricket  according  to  their  age  and 
ability ;  instead  of  football  they  play  hockey,  \xx  which  the  younger 
boys  also  join.  Drill  at  first  was  taken  separately,  but  the  result 
of  our  experience  is  to  make  us  wish  to  extend,  wherever  possible, 
instead  of  limiting  the  field  of  common  action.  Swedish  drill  is 
now  taken  by  girls  and  younger  bo3rs  together.  Besides  games, 
they  join  in  all  holidaj  outings,  the  Sunaay  walks,  bicycle  rides, 
natural  history  expeditions,  and  so  on ;  and  in  all  these  things, 
work  and  play  alike,  girls  are  on  an  equality  Avith  boys,  not  (tor 
example)  sittmg  separate  at  meals  or  in  class,  nor  treated  as 
different  beings,  except  when,  as  in  the  an'angement  of  a  game, 
physical  sfrength  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  account. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  cun-iculum  that  we  regard  as 
equally  suitable  for  girls  and  boys  up  to  the  age  at  which  the 
later  professional  training  nuist  oegin.  It  remams  to  speak  ol 
the  difficulties  that  have  shown  themselves. 

Of  those  that  critics  seemed  most  commonly  to  fear,  silliness 
in  the  behaviour  of  each  sex  towards  the  other,  and  rudeness  on 
the  part  of  the  boys  caused  by  dislike  to  the  change,  there  has 
been  but  little.  There  was,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
judice to  overcome  amongst  the  boys ;  but  this  was  practically 
done  before  the  change  was  made,  and,  when  it  was  plain  that 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  life  was  in  no  way  lessened 
and  the  first  strangeness  had  worn  off,  the  feeling  soon  faded, 
and  there  is  not  now,  I  think,  a  trace  of  it  remaining,  but 
the  presence  of  the  girls  is  accepted  as  perfectly  natural  Of 
silliness  there  was  also,  of  course,  something  to  overcome, 
amongst  the  younger  especially ;  a  rivalr}'  to  sit  by  such  and 
such  a  girl  as  being  '*  the  prettiest,"  or  the  wish  to  have  such  and 
such  a  boy  as  companion  for  a  walk  because  he  was  "  an  angel " 
in  his  beliaviour !  But  alas  for  those  who  had  prophesied  that 
this  must  henceforth  be  the  normal  state  of  things  throughout 
the  school,  before  the  first  term  was  over  it  was  already  dead, — 
laughed  away  and  forgotten.  And  in  like  manner  any  tendency 
on  the  part  of  older  boys  to  make  too  much  of  the  girls,  whether 
in  the  way  of  playful  teasing  or  letting  them  do  too  much  as 
they  liked,  was  soon  brought  to  an  end  by  pressure  of  the 
commonsense  and  good  feeling  which  can  be  foimd  in  any  com- 
munity (even  of  boys  and  girls)  and  made  into  a  potent  force. 

But  there  are  difficulties  more  real  than  these  to  meet  Where, 
as  with  us  at  present,  there  are  but  a  few  girls  in  daily  contact 
with  many  boys  the  influence  of  the  one  sex  on  the  other  is  as 
yet  too  much  one-sided.  It  needs  much  care  to  see  that  girls 
do  not  simply  adopt  boys*  ways  and  boys'  language.  Probably 
every  healthy  girl  goes  through  a  "  tom-boy "  stage,  during 
which  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  and  there  will  be  imitation, 
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both  conscious  and  unconBcious,  which  mav  eafiily  go  too  far 
Until  the  stage  h  passed  and  another  traaition  lormecl  some 

guidance— not  mero  rupression^ — is  neoileti  And  every  vear, 
ringing  growth  of  ago  atid  numberB,  will  liclp  to  give  wei^Iit  to 
the  other  influonco.  A^ahi,  in  the  introduction  of  girls  nito  a 
boys'  school  with  its  traditions  of  self-government  ah^eady  estab- 
lished, there  is  another  problem  that  has  to  be  worketl  out. 
Amongst  boys  a  large  part  of  authority  has  to  this  day  remained 
frankly  founded  on  bodily  strength ;  its  rules  and  penalties  are 
still  largely  based  on  this.  With  the  admission  of  girls  into  the 
school -society  new  conflitions  are  entered  upon,  and  a  new  founda- 
tion of  authority  is  necos^sary.  ilnd  a  boy  is  not  slow^  to  feel 
this,  though  he  may  be  unable  to  exprowa  thti  feeling  otherwise 
than  '*  Well,  you  see,  you  can*t  lick  a  girl.'*  Autl  precisoly  in 
this  feeling  tliat  brute  torce  is  not  everything,  that  there  n'liist 
be  an  appeal  to  something  else,  is  one  of  the  gi*eatest  gains  ot 
eo-educjition.  It  is  a  real  probieni  for  boy  and  girl  to  work  out, 
and  at  first  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  But  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  need  to  soh^o  it  the  battle  is  already  half  Avon,  lieip 
and  guidance  are  necessary  until  the  new  conditions  are  mastered 
and  shaped  into  new  laws,  soon  to  become  as  traditional  and  as 
well-sanctioned  as  the  old.  And  when  they  have  so  worked  it 
out  ha  common,  school  becomes  a  place  of  far  tnier  training 
for  both. 

The  restdts  of  such  an  experiment  cannot  bo  added  up  like  a 
row  of  figures,  least  of  all  while  it  is  still  young.  But  alretidy 
there  are  some  things  plain.  In  work  the  girls  hold  their  own 
with  the  boys  in  all  suhjects,  and  their  greater  application  and 
readier  euthusiasni  nlrcjidy  tells  upou  the  l>oys.  In  games,  of 
course,  the  ]>ositions  are  rcverKod,  and  liero  it  is  of  great  value  to 
the  girls  to  have  a  boys'  standard  of  excellence  constant Iv  set 
them.  Whether  cricket  w^ill  ever  be  thoroughly  established  as  a 
girls*  grtrne  i«  perhaps  doid>tful,  but  it  is  certainly  well  for  theru 
to  learn  to  play^  if  only  to  get  a  training  which  no  oilier  game 
gives  in  the  same  tlegi^ee.  In  the  other  school  ^ames  (footimll, 
as  Ix^ibre  said,  excepted)  there  need  bo  no  qiu^ntion  as  to  their 
taking  part  with  success. 

But  success  in  work  and  games  is  not  everything,  though  if  in 
these  thoi^e  is  mutual  help  through  the  presenco  of  the  otlier 
sex,  this  alone  is  no  small  argutuent  for  co-education.  But  after 
all  it  is  in  the  largo  Held  that  lic*s  outside  the  regular  routine  of 
work  anil  play  that  the  influence  of  the  one  uj>on  the  other  is 
most  real,  if  not  most  felt.  Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  any  sud- 
den change,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real  for  being  chiefly  imeonstrious. 
The  girls,  perhaps,  teel  it  most :  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  a  boy*s  life,  with  its  large  arnoimt  of  self-government  and  its 
ideals  of  '' honour"  and  'pluck"  are  to  theiu  a  new^  and  lai^er 
world.  To  the  boys  the  cliange  is  felt,  if  at  (ill,  rather  as  a 
limitation,  a  cheek  on  language  and  behaviour.  And  it  is  diHi- 
cult  to  say  for  wduch  tfie  gam  is  greater,  even  in  the  present, 
wdiile  for  the  future  the  best  promise  lies  in  the  '*  naturalness'* of 
it  all,  the  absence  of  sclf-eonseiousness  on  the  part  of  one  sex 
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towards  the  other,  to  gain  which  is  surely  worth  the  facing  of 
difficulties  that  prove  less  foimidable  the  more  boldly  they  are 
faced.  In  co-eaucation  even  more  than  in  other  things  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  half-heartedness  that  means  fiailure.  The 
more  completely  both  sexes  can  be  brought  together  upon  an  equal 
and  natural  footing,  the  less  the  difficulties  grow.  We  must 
know  our  girls  ana  boys  and  have  their  confidence,  and  show 
them  that  they  have  ours.  It  is  not  by  separation,  by 
suppression  of  natural  feeling,  or  by  suspicious  surveillance  that 
any  real  and  lasting  good  is  to  be  attamed ;  but  bjr  wholesome 
and  natural  conditions,  by  mutual  confidence,  and,  if  necessarj% 
by  the  rejection  of  the  unfit — those  for  whom  the  healthy  atmo- 
sphere of  such  a  life  comes  too  late  or  works  too  slowly.  And 
tnese  in  childhood,  happily,  are  few. 

J.  H.  Badley. 
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NOTES  ON  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS . 


As  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  of  preparatory  school 
age,  the  head  mistress  of  a  preparatory  school  tor  girls  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  particmars  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract.  The  school  in  question  contains  nearly  90  girls,  more 
than  half  of  them  boarders,  the  average  age  of  the  girls  on 
entrance  being  just  under  11  years,  and  on  leaving  13f  years. 
The  school  is  divided  into  10  classes,  the  largest  number  ol  girls 
in  one  class  being  12,  and  the  smallest  6.  The  teaching  staft* 
attached  exclusively  to  the  school  consists  of  12  mistresses  and 
four  students.  There  arc  also  two  visiting  teachers  (a  riding 
master  and  a  dancing  mistress). 

1.  Curriculum. 

The  school  has  nothing  to  do  with  outside  examinations 
No  girls  are  allowed  to  specialise  for  anv  scholarship  examina- 
tions. The  class  work  in  the  school  is  all  done  in  the  morning, 
with  one  interval  of  15  minutes  for  play  between  9  a.m.  and 
12.30,  and  shorter  breaks  between  the  other  lessons.  In  the 
morning  there  are  four  lessons  of  half  an  hour  and  one  lesson  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour, 

The  hours  of  work  are  apportioned  as  follows : — 


Before 
Breakfast. 


Between 

Breakfast  and 

Dinner. 


Between 

Dinner  and 

Tea. 


After  Tea. 


On  full  working  !  None  2^  hours 

days. 


On  half-holidays    None         •     2^   hours 


1   hour    preim- 

ration. 
^  hour  hand  work 

or  dancing. 

None 


None  except 
piano  prac- 
tising. 

None. 


Each  upper  form  is  in  three  divisions,  each  division  in  charge 
of  a  mistress.  The  girls  are  re-classified  in  each  form  for 
English,  French,  Latin,  and  Mathematics.  In  the  lower  forms 
the  girls  learn  all  subjects  together.  Latin  is  begjun  at  the 
average  age  of  10  years.  French  is  taught  before  Latin,  but  not 
as  a  grammatical  study  until  the  principles  of  grammar  have 
been  grasped  through  Latin.  Neither  German  nor  Greek  is 
taught  in  the  school.     The  head  mistress  is  in  favour  of  post- 
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polling  Gre^k,  in  all  t*tusr%  till  the  piihli*!  school  is  reat^ietl 
Stress  m  laid  un  teacliiiig  till  Llic  girlsi  ilniwhii^,  uiU'ponieriHg,  i\nd 
isiiig-iiig.  Elemeiitury  w€iujicb  h  taught  in  tlu?  schixil : — Object 
lesHfULS  in  the  lowt^st  foriJi^,  and  l.K>tany  all  thvoiigh  the  rust  of 
the  achool,  uitb  very  tjleiinintary  aijtroiuHuy,  which  ruiiis  ovtTinto 
recreatioru  iv^  tlie  scJiool  lias  a  good  tulo.seo^K.%  Under  thi^  himd 
of  Eiiglbh,  the  proportion  of  tiiuo  devoted  to  s^K^Iliug  and 
dietation  h  15  |x^r  cenL  (more  in  lower  forntt;),  to  nriginal  com- 
position and  reprothietion  i;JO  [jer  eent.,  us  hmgii^ige  (gram mar » 
won!  formation,  ^q.)  40  per  cent,  (chietiy  analysis,  less  in  lower 
forms).  Four  to  six  lessons  a  we«jk  are  given  to  French,  tte 
amomit  varj^ing  accc^rding  to  term  and  form.  Younger  chiklren 
have  more  as  a  rule.  Preparation  for  French  lessons  ainoimts  to 
about  40  minutes  weekly.  French  is  now  taiiglit  entirely  I'V 
English  teachers.  It  is  taught  conversationally  in  chiss  antl  to 
srjme  extent  in  recreation,  a  few  girls  who  speak  French  fluently 
keeping  it  up  with  a  mistreas,  and  all  boarders  learning 
French  songs  and  plays  fi*om  time  to  time.  The  head  mistress 
thinks  that  very  much  more  might  i>e  done  than  is  usual  at 
present  in  the  way  of  giving  chiklren  an  interest  in  French  by 
meanjs  of  games  and  stories  illustrating  French  life.  In  his^toiy, 
lis  a  rule,  two  Iialf-ln>ur  lessons  are  given  in  each  week,  with  10 
or  15  minutes  preparatiun  for  each.  Only  English  kistorj*  is 
taught,  except  in  the  case  of  older  gu"ls,  who  read  u  little  Roman 
history  in  i  rencli.  A  gooil  deal  of  gen  end  history  is  tiiiight  in 
geography  lessons.  The  aim  is  to  give  an  outline  of  English 
history  winch  can  l>e  filled  in  at  the  public  school  which  tulluws. 
The  hciul  mistress  thinks  that  the  ki^irning  of  hist^mciLl  favts  atul 
of  somethites  is  nsefid  forthefnttnx^  meuiory  work  of  history  J>ut 
iaof  opinion  that,  for  girls  of  prepai'atory  school  agi^  history  Is  not  a 
very  usefiil  subject.  It  demands  too  much  of  the  rc^ison  and  of 
thejudicial  faculty  ;  and  girls  are  apt  to  tfike  iij)  opinions  without 
sutficient  grounds.  Historyan  her  opinion,  sliotdd,  when  taught 
to  sueh  young  girls,  appeal  more  to  the  imagination  than  to  the 
reiison,  Geogi*aphy,  on  the  other  handi  the  hciid  mistre^sis 
regartls  as  of  the  highest  educational  value.  She  would  like  to  see 
it  niore  largely  and  gcnernusly  taught.  Tlie  minimum  of 
geogra^>liy  teactiing  in  tlie  schoul  is  two  lessons  of  lialf-an-liour 
eac li  wi  t  h  1 5  m  i  mi  tes  i )  1  a  t  te  rn  oon  j  j  repa  va  t  i  on  ft « r  vt  udi . 

Two  hours  a  week  are  given  in  eai-h  fonu  to  religious  know- 
ledge. To  aritlimetic  six  hom*s  a  week  are  given  in  the  two 
lowcHt  forms;  four  hours  a  week  (with  one  exception)  in  the 
higher  ones.  In  all  forms  there  is  one  hour  of  prepiration,  four 
days  a  week,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mistress. 


±  Health  akd  Physical  Training. 

The  girls  get  up  at  7  a.m.  summer  and  wint^er,  and  go  to  Lied 
between  7  p/m.  and  7,40  p.m.  There  is  no  school  l»eforc?  break- 
fast.  The  heafl  mistress  considers  liie  l)est  liiiurs  for  meals  for 
girls  of  this  age  to  \h*  as  follows: — breiikfast*  7.45  iuul,  sltglil 
luncheon.  10.15  a.m.,  dinner,   1   ]uu..  tea,  5  p,m..  slight  supi)er 
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7  p.m.  Each  lesson  should  last  30  to  45  niinutes,  one  hour  being 
too  long  for  girls  under  fourteen.  A  good  division  of  the  morning 
work  is  as  under: — 

First  lesson      -        -    half- hour,  5  minutes  break. 

Second    „  -        -    half-hour,  10  minutes  for 

luncheon. 

Third      „  -         -     three-quarters  of  an  hour, 

15  minutes  out  of  doors, 
or,  if  wet,  at  drill. 

Fourth    „  -        -     half-hour,  5  minutes  break. 

Fifth       „  -        -     half-hour. 

Any  mathematical  subject,  especially  for  little  children,  should 
come  first,  or  after  a  refreshing  lesson  such  as  Singing  or  Hand- 
work.    Latin  should  come  when  the  girls  are  pretty  fresh. 

The  girls  are  under  supervision  all  day,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  latitude ;  e.g.^  in  the  playground  a  girl  may  work  at  her 
garden  or  a  few  may  start  a  game  of  their  own.  In  the  boarding 
houses  the  girls  have  some  tune  every  day  when  they  can  do  as 
thev  please,  though  a  unstress  is  present. 

Slight  ailments  are  nursed  in  a  sick  room,  others  in  one  or 
other  of  two  separate  buildings,  reserved  the  one  for  the  nursing 
of  infectious  and  the  other  for  that  of  non-infectious  complaints. 

3.  Organised  Outdoor  Games,  &c. 

The  head  mistress  experiences  no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  compulsory  games,  nor  has  she,  in  five  years,  Known 
of  a  serious  accident  arising  from  them.  Compulsoriness  of 
games  is  modified  in  favour  of  individual  girls  who  possess  pro- 
nounced tastes  of  an  open-air  but  non-athletic  order.  Outaoor 
exercise  in  wet  weather  is  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  healthy  girls, 
but  there  is  much  opposition  to  this  on  the  part  of  parents  of  day- 
pupils.  The  play^ound  dress  is  the  gynmasium  dress  with  a 
warm  jersey  for  winter  and  a  thin  woollen  blouse  for  summer. 
One  mistress  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the  playgroimd 
and  gymnasium.  Other  mistresses,  but  not  nearly  all,  assist. 
The  games  mistress  was  trained  by  a  cricket  professional.  In 
summer  one  hour  a  day,  on  an  average,  is  devoted  to  compul- 
sory cricket,  and  in  winter  one  hour  a  day,  on  an  average,  to 
compulsory  basket  ball,  played  indoors  or  out,  according  to 
weather.  All  girls  who  bathe  learn  to  swmi.  In  1899,82  per 
cent,  bathed,  and  of  those  who  bathed,  90  per  cent,  could  swim 
at  the  end  of  July. 

4.  School  Library  and  Girls'  Private  Reading. 

There  is  a  small  school  librarv,  of  which  all  the  books  are  in 
constant  use.  Each  house  has  its  own  library  besides.  Restric- 
tions are  placed  upon  the  admission  of  newspai)ers  and  periodicals 
into  the  school,  and  a  list  of  what  may  he  sent  is  supplied  to 
parents.       All  new  books    are    brought  by   the  girls    to   the 
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head  mistress  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  no  book  is 
allowed  into  the  play  room  which  is  not  initialled  by  her. 
There  is  a  regular  system  of  reading  aloud,  two  sets  having 
reading  aloud  every  evening.  In  the  opinion  of  the  head  mistress, 
girls  are  m  more  danger  of  growing  up  without  Uterary  taste 
now  than  they  were  wlien  books  were  not  so  abimdant  and 
cheaply  produced. 

5.  School  Management. 

There  is  a  head  girl  for  each  boarding  house,  and  one  for  the 
day-^rls.  These  are  the  heads  of  the  school,  performing 
certam  duties  week  about,  but  alwa3's  enjoying  certain  privileges. 
There  is  no  corporal  pmiishment.  '*  Lines  "  are  not  set.  There  is 
piuctically  no  "  keeping  in."  Fines  are  used  for  untidiness  only. 
Punishment  is  not  often  used,  the  usual  form  is  deprivation  of 
certain  extra  pleasures. 

A  playground  mistress,  assisted  by  two  or  three  others,  is 
always  present  in  the  playground  at  games  hours.  At  work 
there  is  always  supervision.  In  the  houses  there  is  a  head  of 
each  dormitory,  and  the  girls  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
housekeeper  when  getting  up  or  going  to  oed.  There  is 
generally  supervision  m  the  play  room. 

Restrictions  are  set  on  the  spending  of  pocket-money.  The 
girls  write  shopping  ILsts,  which  the  house  mistress  sees.  The 
girls  never  go  into  shops.  Buying  and  selling,  and  borrowinjj 
and  lending  money,  are  forbidden.  Hampers  are  not  allowed, 
birthday  cakes  being  the  only  indulgence  of  this  kind.  The 
girls  have  three  regular  meals  a  day,  with  light  luncheon  and 
supner. 

liie  only  "  exeats  "  allowed  are  when  parents  come  to  stay  in 
the  place.  Girls  may  then  go  to  them  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 
Two  or  three  girls  at  a  time  may  pay  visits  to  friends,  un- 
accompanied by  a  mistress.  Day-girls,  except  little  ones,  go 
about  alone. 

The  school  books  are  the  property  of  the  girls,  but  the  school 
buys  them  back  when  done  with,  if  in  good  condition. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  papers  of  questions  were  circulated  in  1899 
among  Preparatory  School  Headmasters,  and  on  the  replies 
received  the  greater  number  of  the  reports  printed  in  this 
volume  have  been  based  : — 

I.  Curriculum. 

1.  What  subjects  are  taught  to  all  Ijoys  in  the  same  form  ? 

Are  they  reclassified  for— 

(a)  Greek  ] 

(b)  French  ? 

(c)  Mathematics? 

2.  At  what  point  do  you  begin  Latin  ? 

3.  Have  you  tried  the  exi)eriment  of  teaching  French  l>efore  Latin  ? 

If  so,  with  what  results  to  boys'  intellectual  development  ? 

4.  In  teaching  French  (or  German)  do  you  adopt  a  method  which  as  far 
as  possible  makes  use  of  the  foreign  8i)oken  tongue  from  the  first  and 
throughout  ? 

5.  Do  you  substitute  Gennan  for  Greek  in  the  case  of  boys  destined  for  a 
modem  side  ? 

6.  At  what  ix)int  in  the  School  Curriculum  do  you  begin  Greek  (or 
German)  ? 

7.  Are  you  in  favour  of  postponing  Greek  till  the  Public  School  is 
reached? 

(a)  For  all  boys  alike  ? 

(6)  For  all  except  the  clever  boys  ? 
In  the  latter  case  at  what  point  would  you  begin  Greek  ? 

8.  Do  you  lay  stress  on  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  and  ear  by  teachino^ 
all  boys — 

(a)  Drawing  ? 

{b)  Carpentering  ? 
(r)  Singing  ? 
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9.  Under  the     ead  of  English  what  proportion  of  time  do  you  devote 
respectively  to — 

(a)  Si)elling  and  Dictation  ? 

{b)  Original  Composition  and  Reproduction  ? 

(c)  Language  (grammar,  word-formation  <fec.)  ? 

{d)  Literature  ? 

10.  Is  elementary  Science  taught  in  your  .school  ?    State  whether  in  the 
form  of  Object  Le.s.son8,  Botany,  Physics,  kc. 

11.  Do  you  allow  any  boys  to  si)ecialise  with  a  view  to  preparing  for 
Scholarship  Examinations  ? 

If  80,  what  change  do  you  make  in  your  time-tables  in  the  case  of 
these  boys  ? 

12.  Do  you  allow  intervals  of  play  between  all  your  i)eriods  of  class  work 
and  if  so,  now  long  are  these  intervals  ? 

13.  What  is  the  ordinary  length  of  each  class-lesson  ? 

14.  IIow  do  you  apportion  the  hours  of  work— 

(«)  On  full  working  days  ? 


Before 
Breakfast. 


Between 

Breakfast  and 

Dinner. 


Between 

Dinner  and 

Tea. 


After  Tea. 


(6)  On  half-hohdays  ? 


Before 
Breakfast. 


Between 

Breakfa.«»t  and 

Dinner. 


Between        ! 
Diiuier  and     i       After  Tea. 
Tea. 
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II.  Division  ob^  Hours  of  Work. 

^*  In  tilling  up  this  Form  please  arrange  that  I.  represent  the  lowcal  rlass. 


VI. 


VU. 


VUI.       IX. 


Average  Age  of  Boys  in  Class 

1.  Number  of  Hours  given  to  Lessons  in  Class,  excluding  all  preparation. 


VI. 


VII.       VIII. 


SUBJECTS. 

Religioiu  iCnowledge      .       .       .       . 

English  Language  and  Literature  (in- ) 
eluding  Grammar  and  Composition)/ 

French  

Latiu 

Greek 

German 

History  ....    /English 

(If  convenient,  please  give  .[  Roman 
particulars     separately  | 
for  each  branch.)  (^ Greek 

Geography 

3Iathematic^    -  -    /Arithmetic 

(If  convenient,  please  give  -  Algebra     - 
particulars     separately  I 
for  each  branch.)  1  Geometr>'  - 

Object  Lessons  or  Elementary  Science  - 

Writing  and  Dictation    .       .       •       . 

Drawing 


IX. 


Total  Hours  in  Class  per  week 


2.  Preparation. 


II. 


IIL 


IV. 


Number  of  Hours  of  Preparation  per 
week:— 

(a)  Preiiaration  with  assistance  of 
Master 

(6)  Unassisted  Preparation 


VI. 


vn. 


VJIL 


IX. 


Total  Hours  of  Preparation  • 


I 


3.  NuM!JER  OF  Hours  devoted  to  Kxtra  (out  ok  School)  Subjects. 
Please  asterisk  Optional  Subjeet**. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


SUBJECTS. 

Drawing 

Singing 

Instrumental  Music- 
Carpentering  (or  other  Handicraft) 
Drilling  and  Gymnastics 


1       i 


\      \ 
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III.  Teaching  of  History. 

1.  How  much  time  is  given  to  this  subject  ?  (a)  In  preparation  ?  (6)  In 
form? 

2.  What  proportion  of  marks  is  allowed?  (a)  In  the  week?  {b)  In 
examination  ? 

3.  Is  only  English  History  taught,  or  Greek  and  Roman  as  well  ? 

4.  Do  you  use  a  text  book  and  follow  it  closely,  or  supplement  the 
text  books  by  Geography  and  Drawing  (t.c.,  wall  map  and  blackboard). 
Lantern  Slides,  Relief  Maps,  Models  ?  Any  information  as  t»  the  method 
you  find  best  in  teaching  History  will  be  valued. 

6.  Is  the  use  of  note  books  allowed,  or  compulsory  ? 

6.  Is  it  your  practice  to  deal  with  large  periods,  broadly,  or  with 
shorter  periods,  in  detail  ? 

7.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  subject  is  a  useful  part  of  the 
Curriculum  in  (a)  Strengthening  the  memory?  {b)  Quickening  the 
intelligence  of  boys  ? 

IV. — Teaching  of  Modern  Languages. 

1.  How  many  boys  learn  German  ? 

2.  Do  all  the  boys  learn  French  ? 

3.  How  many  French  classes  are  there  ? 

4.  How  many  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  French  ? 

(a)  Preparation? 

(b)  Lessons? 

5.  Is  French  taught  by  a  Foreigner  or  by  English  Teachers  ? 

6.  Is  French  taught  conversationally  ? 

(a)  in  Class  ? 

{b)  during  Recreation  ? 

7.  Is  special  attention  paid  to  pronunciation  ? 
^.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  Phonetics  ? 

9.  Do  you  employ  any  sjKJcial  method  of  teaching  French,  as— 

(a)  the  Gouin  method  ? 

(6)  that  known  in  Germany  as  the  "  new  method  "  ? 

or  (r)  do  you  teach  French  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Classical 
Languages  ? 

10.  What  books  do  you  use  ? 

(a)  For  boys  under  12— 

(1)  Grammar? 

(2)  Ex.  or  translation  into  French  ? 

(3)  Translation  from  Fi-ench  ? 
(6)  For  boys  over  12  — 

(1)  Grammar? 

(2)  Ex.  or  translation  into  French  ? 

(3)  Translation  irmw  French  ? 
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11.  Ls  the  time  which  you  are  able  to  devote  to  French  in  j^our  o]>inion 

sufficient  to  produce  a  good  result  ? 

12.  Should  you  wish  to  alter  in  any  way  your  system  of  French  teaching 

supposing  that  the  entrance  and  scholarship  examinations  of  Public 
Schools  permitted  ? 


V,  Teaching  of  Geography. 

1.  Do  you  or  your  masters  use  any  apparatus  other  than  Text-books  or 
Maps? 

2.  Do  you  consider  Geography  of  educational  value,  and  would  you  like 
to  see  it  more  largely  taught  ? 

3.  At  what  hours  is  Geography  taught  in  your  school  ? 


VI.  School  Libraries. 

1.  What  class  of  books  in  your  Library  are  most  generally  read? 

2.  Is  the  Library  much  used  ? 

3.  Do  you  place  any  restrictions  upon  the  admission  of  newspapers  and 
lieriodicals  into  the  school  ? 

4.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  ]>roduced  upon  a  boy  by 
the  constant  reading  of  weekly  and  monthly  jiopular  papers  and  magazines? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  liteniture  expressly  ^^litten  for 
l)oys  is  desirable  reading  for  them  ? 

6.  Do  the  l>oys  rcK:eive  any  guidance  in  the  selection  of  the  books  they 
read  ? 

7.  Do  you  exercise  any  control  over  literature  brought  into  the  school 
by  the  boys,  or  sent  to  them  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  regular  system  of  reading  aloud  to  the  boys  ?  If  so,  what 
kind  of  ]>ooks  arc  read,  and  what  is  your  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
Uj)on  the  l»oys? 

9.  Do  you  place  any  restrictions  n]>on  the  l>ooks  that  may  be  read  by  the 
boys  on  Sunfhiys? 

10.  Have  you  any  reason  tr.  suppose  that  the  literary  taste  of  l>oys,  as 
slir)wii  by  the  l>ooks  which  they  select  to  read,  is  deteriorating?  If  so,  have 
you  any  suggestions  to  make  towards  correcting  this  ? 


VII.  Organised  Outdoor  Games,  Swimming,  Cycling,  etc. 

1.  Do  you  exixjrience  any  opposition  to  compulsory  games  on  the  part  of 
parents  ? 

2.  According  to  your  experience,  what  fraction  would  fairly  represent  a 
single  boy's  annual  risk  of  serious  accident  (such  as  the  breakage  of  a  bone) 
arising  from  compulsory  games  ? 

3.  Similarly,  what  fi-action  would  fairly  represent  his  risk  of  other  harm 
(such  as  serious  illness)  that  (jould  he  fairly  attributed  to  the  compulsory 
games  ? 
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4.  "The  compulftoriness  of  games  should  l)e  modified  in  favour  of 
individual  boys  i)ossessing  pronounced  tastes  of  an  open  air  but  non- 
athletic  order,  witn  a  view  to  their  development." 

(a)  Do  you  agree  with  this  view  1 

{b)  Do  you  find  it  possible  to  adopt  it  in  practice  (to  the 
extent  of  one  day  in  the  week)  ? 

5.  Do  you  insist  on  out-door  exercise  for  healthy  boys  in  wet  weather  ? 

6.  Do  you  allow  jmper-chases  ? 

7.  If  you  hold  athletic  sports— 

(a)  Are  your  prizes  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  or  specially 

adapted  for  bearing  inscriptions  ? 

(b)  Wliat  is  the  distance  of  your  longest  race  ? 

(c)  In  your  experience,   does  the  successful  runner  of  the 

Preparatory  School    maintain    his    relative    sujieriority 
afterwards  ? 

8.  "  As  a  general  rule  the  Assistant  Master  in  the  Pi-eparatory  School 
devotes  himself  on  four  afternoons  in  the  week  to  the  supervision  and 
advancement  of  its  games." 

Should  you  say  that  this  overstates  or  understates  the  extent  o 
his  help  in  your  school  ? 

9.  Do  your  Masters  who  supervise  the  game  also 

(a)  Take  the  direction  of  them  as  Captains  of  the  sides ? 
{b)  Personally  play  in  them  ? 

10.  How  many  hours  in  a  week  are  devoted  to 

(a)  Compulsory  cricket  ? 

{b)  The  •rames  and  practice  of  your  l)etter  cnckoters  ? 

(r)  Compulsory  football  (or  hockey)? 

11.  How  many  matches  (including  return  matches)  do  your  b(»ys  play 
against  other  schools  of  the  same  class  ? 

(a)  In  cricket  ? 

(b)  In  football  (and  hockey)  ? 
\±  Do  you  employ  a  cricket  professional  ? 

13.  What  code  of  ff>otball  rules  have  yon  adopted  ? 

14.  To  which  of  the  following  rules  do  you  incline  (as  referring  to 
Preparatory  Schools)  ? 

(a)  "  The  full  benefit  of  cricket  has  been  attiiined  when  l>oys 
play  in  the  right  spirit,  and  with  sufl^cient  skill  to  fully 
develop  all  the  interests  of  the  game." 

(6)  "  Cricket,  if  worth  teaching  at  all,  should  be  taught  with  a 
view  to  develop  the  highest  skill  of  which  the  pupil  is 
capable." 

15.  Is  it  your  personal  opinion  that  athletic  interests  are  stimulated  t^) 
an  unnecessary  aegree  at  our  Public  Schools  and  Universities  ? 

16.  If  you  have  a  heated  swimming  bath,  what  is  its  length,  breadth, 
and  minimum  depth  of  water  \ 
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17.  What  percentage  of  boys  leave  your  school  unable  to  swim  ? 

18.  Do  you  allow  your  boys 
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During  the  hours  of  the 
organised  games? 


At  other  times  ? 


(a)  To  play  golf 

(b)  To  play  fives 

(c)  To  ride 

(d)  To  cycle 


VIII.  Health  and  Physical  Training. 

1.  Are  cases  of  sickness  in  your  school  nursed  in  a  sick  room,  in  the  school 
house,  or  in  a  detached  sanatorium  ? 

(a)  If  in  the  latter,  is  the  sanatorium  reserved  for  infectious  diseases 
only,  or  for  all  cases  that  re<iuire  nursing  ? 

(b)  For  how  long  have  you  had  the  sanatorium  in  use  ? 

Should  you  say  that  you  have  found  it  easier  during  that 
time 

(1.)  To  nurse  illness] 

(2.)  To  check  the  spread  of  epidemics  ? 

2.  (a)  At  what  hour  does  school  work  end  ? 

(b)  Is  your  last  "  school "  preparation  for  the  next  day's  work  i 

(c)  At  what  hour  do  the  lx>ys  go  to  l»ed  ? 

(d)  At  what  hour  do  they  get  up 

In  winter  ? 

In  summer  ? 

(e)  What  do  you  consider  the  l>OHt  hours  for  meals  for  boys  of 
preparatory  school  age  ? 

(/)  Do  you  have  any  school  l)efore  l)reakfast  ? 

If  so,  for  how  long  ? 

And  of  what  does  it  consist  ? 

(g)  Doe.s  your  exi)erience  lead  you  to  suggest  any  special  order  in  the 
subjects  taken  in  the  day's  school  work  in  order  to  lessen 
fatigue  1 

e.g.  What  are  the  subjects  which  should  be  taken  when  the 
boys  are  freshest  ? 

(A)  How  long  do  you  think  a  lesson  should  last  ? 

I  hour  ?        1  hour  ? 

(0  What  breaks  do  you  recommend  in  moniing  work  ? 

{k)  Are  the  boys  employed  under  supervision  during  the  whole  of  their 
day  ;  either  in  work  or  organised  amusements  ? 

(Jr  do  they  have  times  of  leisure  when  they  can  do  as  they 
please? 
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IX. — School  Management. 

1.  Do  you  assign  any  powers,  responsibilities,  privileges,  to  the  Head  of 
the  School  or  to  any  other  members  ?  .- 

2.  What  forms  of  punishment  do  you  adopt  ? 

Do  you  resort  to  corporal  punishment,  and,  if  so,  for  what  Wnd  of 
offences? 

Do  you  impose  any  limits  on  "  keeping  in  "  1 

Do  you  set  "lines"? 

Do  you  use  fines  ? 

3.  What  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  Masters — 

(a)  Out  of  doors,  at  games,  and  at  times  of  leisure  ? 

(A)  Indoors,  at  work,  at  times  of  leisure,  in  dormitories  ? 

4.  Is  there  any  extra  coaching  for  specially  clever  or  dull  boys  ? 

5.  Do  you  exercise  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  a  boy's  pocket 
money,  or  on  his  spending  of  it  ? 

Have  you  a  boys*  bank  ? 

Do  you  give  boys  a  weekly  allowance  ? 

6.  Limits  of  liberty  allowed  to  boys  in  different  |>arts  of  the  school  : 

Are  they  always  under  supervision  ? 

In  view  of  the  almost  imrestricted  liberty  allowed  in  some  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  which  you  pi^epai-e,  do  you  allow  any  boys  to 
take  country  walks  alone  ? 

7.  Do  you  allow  "  exeats,"  and,  if  so,  luider  whot  restrictions  ? 

Do  you  think  them— 

necessary  ? 

desirable  ? 
Have  you  any  mcthml  of  enforcing  punctual  return  ? 

8.  Do  you  impose  any  restrictions  upon  buying  and  selling  among  boys  ? 

What  rules  have  you  as  to  l>orrowing  and  lending  money  ? 
[).  Are  the  school  l)ooks  the  i)roperty  of  the  lx>ys  or  of  the  school  i 
What  about  the  destruction  of  liooks  ? 

10.  What  kind  of  desks  have  yon  found  best  ? 

11.  Do  your  Masters  wear  cap  and  gown  ? 

Have  you  any  rules  as  to  their  smoking  among  the  boJ^s  i 

12.  Have  your  boys  any  sj^ecial  dress  for  summer  or  winter  ? 

What  do  you  consider  the  ideal  dress  for  young  l>oys  ? 
Do  you  insist  on  their  changing  into  flannels  for  games  ? 

13.  Have  you  a  school  "  grub  shop  "  ? 

Do  you  allow  l)oys  to  go  to  such  shops  outside  the  school,  and 
under  what,  if  any,  restrictions  ? 

14.  Are  hami)ers  allowed  I 

What  numl)er  of  meals  do  you  consider  necessarj^  i 
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X.  Equipment. 

[The  Headmaster  was  asked  to  send  with  his  answers  the  Prospectus  of  the 

School] 
A.  School. 

1.  (a)  Number  of  boys  in  school  on  June  1, 1899? 

(b)  Average  age  of  boys  at  entrance  ? 

(c)  „         „  „         leaving? 

[If  there  are  any  girls  in  the  school  please  show  the  numbers 
separately.] 

2.  Is  the  school  for  boarders  only,  or  for  day  boys  only,  or  for  both  T 

If  for  both,  what  are  the  present  numbers  (June  1,  1899)  ofjday 
boys  and  boarders  respectively  ? 

3.  {a)  Number  of  Forms  ? 

C  Larges  Form? 
(b)  Number  of  boys  in   \ 

I  Smallest  Form  ? 


4.  Are  the  school  books  the  property  of  the  boys  or  of  the  school  t 

Staff. 

5.  (a)  Number  of  Teaching  Staff  C  Masters  ? 
exclusively    attached    to  -[ 

of  I  Mi 


the  school  I  Mistresses? 

C  Masters? 

(b)  Number  of  Visiting  Teachers  < 

I  Mistresses? 

(c)  Graduates  of  Oxford  ? 

„  Cambrid^  ? 

„  other  Umversities  ? 

B.  House. 

1.  Number  of  class  rooms  ? 

2.  In  planning  class  rooms,  how  many  square  feet  would  you  advise  to 

be  allowed  for  each  toy  ? 

3.  Number  of  bedrooms  ? 

4.  In  planning  a  school  boarding-house,  does  your  experience  lead  you 

to    recommend   separate   cubicles  or   bedrooms   containing  a 
number  of  open  beds  ? 

5.  In  sleeping  rooms,  how  many  cubic  feet  do  you  think  should  be 

allowed  for  eacn  boy  ? 

6.  If  you  recommend  bedrooms  with  open  beds,  instead  of  cubicles, 

what  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  advise  as  the  maximum 
number  of  beds  which  should  be  allowed  in  any  room  ? 

C.  Oft-doob. 

1.  Extent  of  play-ground  ? 

2.  Have  you  a  sanatorium  ? 
Is  it  detached  ? 

3.  Have  you  a  school  chapel  ? 
433?. 
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4.  Have  you  a  gymnasium,  covered  or  open  ? 
Instructor^  resident  or  visiting  ? 

5.  Have  you  a  school  swimming  bath,  heated  ? 
Instructor  ? 

6.  Number  of  fives  courts  ? 

„  lawn  tennis  courts  ? 

7.  Have  you  a  carpenter's  shop  for  manual  instruction  ? 
Instructor,  resident  or  visiting] 

8.  Have  the  boys  gardens  ? 

Note. 

Suggestions  on  any  of  the  follomiig  2>oints  of  Equipment  mil  he 
taelcomed : — 

(L)  Methods  of  lighting— Oas  ?    Oil  lamps  ? 

(ii.)  Methods  of  ventilation  of  school  rooms  and  bedrooms. 

<iii.)  Methods  of  warming— Open  fires  ?    Hot-water  pipes 

{iv.)  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  reconmiend  any  special  foruus  of 
samtary  arrangement  ? 

(v.)  Is  it  advisable  to  have  separate  rooms  for — 
School  library  ? 
Music  room  1 
Museum? 
Play  room  ? 

<vi.)  If  you  have  a  school  museum,  ia  it  confined  to  natural   history 
collections? 

Is  it  much  used? 

Do  the  boys  help  to  manage  it 

Is  it  useful  as  a  collection  of  objects  for  use  in  various  lessons  on 
natural  history  ? 

geography? 

history? 

<vii.)  School  desks  ?    Should  they  be  single  or  continuous  ?  • 

Fixed  or  reversible  ? 

Should  each  boy  have  a  private  cupboard  for   books  and   other 
possessions? 

<viii.)  Do  you  use  a  lantern  for  illustration  of  any  lessons  ? 
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XI. — Preparatory  Schools  under  Lady  Principals. 

1.  How  long  has  your  school  existed  ? 

2.  How  many  boys  have  you  ? 

3.  At  what  age  do  you  receive  boys  ? 

4.  Up  to  what  age  do  you  keep  them? 

Do  you  keep  them  generally,  or  ever,  till  they  pass  on  to  a  Public 
School  ?  Or  do  vou  usuaUy  send  them  on  to  some  other  Pre- 
paratory School  kept  by  a  Master  ? 

5.  Do  you  admit  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  to  your  school  ? 

If  so,  how  many  pupils  have  you  in  all  ? 

6.  How  many  Assistants  have  you  ? 

(a)  Exclusively  attached  to  the  school — 

(i)  Men?  (ii)  Women? 

(6)  Visiting  Teachers — 

(i)  Men?  (ii)  Women? 

7.  Do  you  keep  in  your  own  hands,  or  delegate  to  a  Master,  the  chief 
authority 

(i)  Educational? 
(ii)  Moral  and  Disciplinary  ? 

8.  What  provision  do  you  make  for  games  ? 

9.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  most   valuable   kind   of 
training  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  a  Preparatory  School  ? 

Would  you  have  it  include  a  theoretical,  as  weU  as  a  practical 
side  ?    If  so,  in  what  subjects  ? 
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public  holidays. 

The  Library  contains  foreign  and  other  official  reports  on 
public  education  and  copies  of  British  and  foreign  educational 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  greater  part  of  the  English 
and  foreign  works  on  pedagogy  and  educational  administration, 
formerly  kept  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  have  been 
transferred  to,  and  amalgamated  with,  the  Reierence  Library  of 
the  Board;  but  the  books  on  Natural  Science,  as  well  as  the 
general  section  of  the  Library  and  the  works  of  reference  needed 
by  students  preparing  themselves  for  examinations,  remain,  as 
heretofore,  in  the  Science  Library  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  South  Kensington. 
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[rntrodnctory  letter  ta  Vol  7  of  fch«  Seri#s.] 

To  Sir  G.  W.  Keowich,  K.C3,. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

^  T  UAT^  the  hffnour  to  present  lo  you  tbe  accompanying 

volume  of  Speciat  Reports  descriptive  of  the  work  of  rural  elemen- 
tary schools  in  some  of  the  northern  and  north-western  parts 
of  France,  wiih.  particular  reference  to  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  instruction  given  in  subjects  bearing  upon  agriculture. 

In  many  parta  of  the  world  the  question  of  country  schools 
is  one  of  special  interest  and  difficulty  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  a  widespread  feeling  that  aomething  ought  to  be  done  to  bring 
them  into  closer  touch  with  the  practical  needs  of  country  life. 
But  opinion  is  greatly  divided  as  to  how  this  could  or  should  he 
done.  The  question  is  felt  to  be  in  the  main  a  social  and  economic 
problem,  not  simply  a  school  problem.  The  work  done  in  the 
schools  affects  the  question  at  issue,  but  no  mere  change  in  school 
programmes  could  arr^t  or  re%^er3e  a  great  process  of  economic 
or  soi^ial  change.  Perhaps  I  may  be  penuitted  to  sum  up  in 
the  following  paragraphs,  for  the  information  of  readers  of  this 
report  (with  a  brevity  which  will  I  trust,  not  be  mistaken  for 
dogmatism),  what  appear  to  be  the  c<>ncliiBicins  of  many  of  those 
best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  iiitricate  but  ui^ent 
question. 

The  country  school  is  in  a  position  to  render  a  great  service 
to  the  nation.  The  country  districts  aj^e  the  recruiting  grounds 
for  the  towns*  Ui'ban  communities  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  nu^l  schoob.  The  better  training  that  is 
given  to  the  bojrs  and  girls  in  the  countiy  schools,  the  better 
will  it  fare  with  the  industries  in  which  those  boys  and  girls  may 
be  engaged  in  later  life.  Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  the  drift 
into  the  great  cities  may  some  time  be  reversed,  and  that  a  current 
of  population  will  pass  out  from  the  gi-eat  cities  into  the  country 
districta  again.  Electric  tractaon»  electric  power,  rapid  means  of 
communication,  and  the  ^o'wing  congestion  of  many  city  areas 
may  cause  a  greater  decentralisation  uf  iudustiy.  In  order  to 
encourage  such  a  movement  back  int<>  purei"  air  and  more  open 
surroundingBp  it  is  desb'able  that  the  country  scIhx^Is  should  not 
h^  allowed  to  drop  below  the  intellectual  level  of  the  tn^n  schools. 
We  hai'e  now,  and  ha^^  always  had.  many  very  excellent  rountry 
schools  which  may  serve  as  a  model  for  imitation,  ^tat  is 
wanted  is  to  level  up  the  average  to  %  higher  standard.  % 

JEducation  is  a  much  greater  and  more  difficult  thijig'thaa- 
the  m£T^'imparting  of  int^lectual  in^tfuction,    A^gDod  school    ^ 
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makes  the  ehildren  thiDk ;  it  makes  them  interested  in  wha 
lies  around  them  ;  it  makes  them  ask  questions ;  it  makes  them 
keen.  It  does  not  cram  them  with  undigested  knowledge.  It 
trains  them  to  think  for  themselves ;  it  teaches  them  how  to 
learn;  it  makes  them  want  to  learn;  it  interests  them  in  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  eonimon  details  of  hfe ;  it  makes 
thum  realise  that  the  simplest  questions  are  often  the  hardest 
questions,  and  that  the  simplest  things  are  often  the  best.  But 
a  good  school  does  not  stop  here.  It  trains  the  body  as  well  at* 
the  mind,  and  it  cares  most  of  aU  for  character*  Its  deepest  and 
noblest  work  is  a  moral  work.  It  makes  the  children  not  simply 
brighter  and  cleverei,  but  bt»tter.  than  t^iey  were  before.  It  aims 
at  producing  not  only  self-reliance  but  aelf^ronti^l  and  readiness 
to  sacrihc€!  seltiah  intet  estn  to  duty. 

It  cannot  do  this*  however,  unless  it  is  inspired  by  a  strong 
and  noble  tradition.  All  good  cducjition  involves  sacrifice.  And 
the  essential  things  in  a  good  suhool  m-e  not  a  well-cliosen  time- 
table or  skilful  organisation  (though  both  ai'e  necessari^'),  hut 
the  personality  and  example  of  a  good  teacher.  That  is  the  foiti® 
which  makes  the  school.  And,  in  order  to  atti'act  the  best  men 
and  women  to  the  work  of  echicationt  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  make  the  position  of  schoolmaster  and  sclir>oImiatress  aa  honour- 
able and  as  well-found  as  possible.  We  need  schools  of  first-rate 
quahty  and  in  good  heart.  This  can  only  lie  when  the  teachers 
are  the  best,  and  when  they  are  happy  in  the  conditions  of  their 
work. 

It  is  useless  to  turn  a  school  into  t  mere  labour-house.  Men 
and  dtizens  have  to  be  trained,  not  only  workmen  and  **  hands  '* 
for  emplo>Tiient.  But  the  best  education  combines  what  is  pr^f^- 
tical  with  what  is  ideal.  It  does  not  oveilook  the  economic  future 
of  the  pupil  in  attempting  to  safeguard  his  spiritual  and  inti*l* 
lectual  future.  The  best  schools  teach  the  children  to  value  and 
reverence  what  is  near  at  hand  and  **  common/*  a^  well  as  what 
is  distant  and  rare*  But  no  school  can  flourish  which  aims  at 
keeping  the  scholars  down,  or  back  from  the  best  at  which  they 
can  aapu*e.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  in  time^ 
past  many  of  our  greatest  scholai^s  and  leadei-s  were  bred  as  tads 
in  country  schools. 

A  few,  at  all  events,  of  the  children  in  a  country  school  ixi-^ 
likely  to  earn  their  living  in  some  calling  which  is  not  vBry  clodely 
connet't^d  with  country  life.  It  would  b<3  inexpedient,  iheffs 
fore,  to  omit  from  the  caurse  of  study  in  such  schools  the  elemenU 
of  that  education  which  is  necessar>'  as  a  foundation  for  success 
in  commerce  or  industry-.  Still  less  reasonable  would  it  he  to 
model  the  curriculum  on  the  assumption  that  every  boy  in  a 
country  school  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  an  agricultural  labourer. 
It  is  pjirtly  as  a  safeguard  against  any  such  assumption  being 
made  that  the  literary  elements  in  the  curriculum  have  tended 
to  oust  the  practical  elements.    Host  people  will  agree  in  thinking 


it  Hght  that  the  elementa  of  a  liberal  education  ahould  be  given 
in  all  scboolAr  urban  and  rural  alike,  but  that,  in  all  cases,  an 
education  need  be  noae  the  less  liberal  for  being  given  partly 
thi'QUgh  the  medium  of  practical  studitsa.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  no  less  general  conviction  that,  even  in  the  remoteat  village 
aehool,  the  desire  to  keep  labourers  "'  in  their  place ''  should 
never  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  tbe  proper  claims  of  a  liberal 
training. 

Tile  elementary  aehool  aeema  not  to  be  the  place  for  |the 
technical  study  of  agriculture  in  any  specialised  form;  but 
the  geneiBl  influence  of  the  bcIiqoI  and  the  diift  of  ita  work 
may  do  much  to  foutoi",  or  to  discoui-age,  an  latereat  in  country 
life.  Some  generations  ago  it  wm  the  practit*e  to  sacrifice  ele- 
jnentary  education  to  the  claims  of  industry*  There  followed  a 
sharp  reaction,  and  a  too  violent  recoil  from  practical  studies 
in  the  elementaiy  schools.  Happily  there  is  now  an  inci'easing: 
disposition  to  regard  literary  and  pratitical  studies  as  compatible 
elements  in  education.  Perhapa  the  most  effective  of  all 
kinds  of  rural  education  in  that  which  combines  the  pmctical 
with  the  more  literary  elementa,  and  which  teaches  a  child 
to  love  nature  and  to  admiitj  skill  in  handicraft,  while  at  the 
aame  time  makiug  him  share  in  the  great  inheritance  of 
moml  ideals  and  noble  literature.  But  such  a  trainings 
though  it  soundn  simple,  is  really  the  outcome  of  long 
study  un  the  part  ijf  IUp  teachei-B,  coupled  with  practical  skill  in 
the  selection  of  subjects  and  in  the  choice  of  methods  in  teaching 
them.  Children  learn  to  love  a  Bubjeet  through  k^arning  from  a 
teacher  who  lovea  it.  The  best  country  ^hoola  have  always  been 
those  which  are  tauglit  by  teachei's  who  love  country  life,  who 
appreciate  its  beauty  and  varied  interest,  who  themselves  prefer 
to  live  in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  and  who  are  in  every 
way  the  intellectual  equals  of  their  colleagues  in  the  town  schools. 
The  country  is  the  ideal  place  for  the  education  of  children,  and 
the  greatest  efforts  ahould  be  made  to  keep  the  country  schools 
up  to  a  liigh  level  of  educational  eflSciency,  enthuaiasm_t  and  equip- 
ment. Country  teachei-g  need  special  encouragement  in  their 
work  and  many  special  opportunities  for  keeping  up  their  studies. 
They  need  books,  pictures,  opportunities  of  travel,  opportunities 
for  cultivated  intercourse.  Above  all,  they  need  to  feel  that  the 
nation  at  large  appreciates  the  immense  importance  of  their  ta^k, 
and  honours  them  for  their  patience  in  overcoming  the  difficulties 
whiah  beset  it.  No  part  of  the  national  system  of  education 
needs,  or  will  repay;  more  systematic  encouragement  or  more 
constant  care. 

in  France  there  has  been  during  recent  years  a  remarkable 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools.  A  sort  of 
misaiunary  enthusiasm  foi*  national  education  through  repub* 
lican  institutions  has  inspired  the  leaders  of  this  reform.  And  it 
19  generally  acknowledged  how  much  of  the  moral  earnestness 
of  the  movement  is  due  to  the  labours  and  example  of  Frot^^x 
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iuiasoa,  now  Professor  at  tlie  Soi*boiuie,  but  laroierly  Director 
of  the  Primary  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  InatructiOB. 
In  view  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject,  it  haa  been 
felt  that  a  short  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  Franca  will 
be  of  interest  to  many  English  i-eaders ;  and  that,  though  dii^ect 
imitation  of  a  foreign  system  of  education  would  be  fruitleeSi 
even  if  it  were  practicable,  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive  and 
6acom*aging  in  parts  of  the  French  experience.  The  political 
and  economic  conditions  in  the  two  countries  are,  however,  so  very  , 
different  that  in  very  many  respects  Pi'ench  precedents  would  bft ' 
as  unfitting  to  English  cii'cumstances  as  English  methods  of 
adjustment  and  compromise  would  be  distasteful  to  the  genius 
of  French  administration,  with  its  (hshke  for  half  lights  and  ita 
insistence  on  logical  distinctions. 

The  reports  which  follow  are  from  the  pens  of  two  writers  who 
have  made  a  long  and  careful  study  of  some  of  the  aspects  of 
rural  education,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  deference 
between  French  and  Enf];liah  life.  Mr,  Medd,  as  an  active  member 
of  the  Executive  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Conunittee,  and 
Mr.  Bi'ereton,  aa  Vice-President  of  the  Jiiry  on  Primary 
Education  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  have  had 
excellent  opportunities  of  coming  to  close  quarters  with 
the  practical  pi^oblems  connected  with  the  welfare  of  country 
Hi*hti*3ls,  In  the  course  of  the  inquiiiea  upon  which  the 
following  reports  are  based,  they  met  wdth  the  most 
courteous  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  educational  and  othei' 
authorities  in  France,  and  received  the  gi'eatest  kindness  and , 
assistance  from  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  On ' 
behalf  of  the  Special  Inquiries  Section  of  the  Board  of  Education^ 
I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  \mtei3  of  the  reports  in  t^eir 
expression  of  hearty  thanks  for  the  consideration  and  friendly 
interest  with  which  they  wei'e  I'eceived. 

To  eacli  report  is  appended  the  name  of  its  author,  and  it 
shuuld  be  understood  that  the  latter  alone  is  responsible  for  tjie 
opinions  therein  expressed, 

i  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

'  Your  obedient  servant. 

Michael  E.  Sadler^ 
Director  of  Special  Inqxiiriea  and  EaporL«. 

DecembeTp  IdOli 
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THE  EUEAI.  SCHOOLS  OP  NOETH-WEST  FRANCE, 
WTTH  SPECIAL  BEFEEENCE  TO  AGEICULTUEAL 
TEACHING. 


mTRODUCTION, 

A  course  of  education,  iu  any  grade  of  school,  is  rightly  re- 
garded as  a  whole^  made  up  of  many  ingrediants,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  closely  inter-related.  But  there  has  been  a  teBdency, 
especially  noticeable  in  England,  to  ignore  this  essential  unity,  of 
any  courae  of  education,  and  to  regard  the  latter  as  a  more  or 
lees  fortuitoua  aggregate  of  subjects  practically  independent  of 
one  another.  Happily  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  much 
leas  common  than  it  used  to  be.  One  of  the  indirect  benefits 
of  the  Technical  InHtruction  Acts  has  be«n  to  open  people's  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  technical  imitruction  cannot  be  tied  down  to  mean 
the  teaching  of  one  or  two  atiictly  industrial  subjects,  The  wide 
extension  given  to  the  term  by  reeponsible  Governiiient  officials 
is  due  to  the  reason  that  the  experiment  has  brought  to  light  the 
vast  ramification  of  knowledge  that  lies  at  the  root  of  every  truly 
scientific  training,  and  the  interrelation  between  different  sub- 
jeotd  that  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  diatinct*  Fit>m 
the  recognition  of  the  tmiversal  kinship  among  subjects  to  their 
foniiation  into  well-defined  fanailiea  or  groups  waa  an  easy  step. 
The  creation  of  Schools  of  Science,  the  Block  Grant  for  Elementai^^ 
Education  as  a  whole,  and  the  latest  division  of  the  new  Board 
of  Education  into  sections  representing  distinct  groups  of  Inatruc 
I  tion,  have  brought  us  a  long  way  on  the  road  of  looking  on  pro- 
of education  in  the  various  grades  aa  entities  more  or  lees 
complete  in  themselves,  rather  than  fortuitous  concurrenoee  of  sub* 
jecta  that  custom  immemorial  had  sanctioned,  or  some  specialist 
eraza  had  squeezed  into  the  '*  indigesta  molee  '*  that  formerly  passed 
in  BOme  cases  for  the  school  tmie-table. 

This  unification  of  grades  and  groups  in  Education  to  which 
"WB  seem  to  be  tending  has  long  been  an  accomplished  fact  in  Franri?. 
There  the  province  of  each  type  of  school  has  been  clearly »  and 
maybe  in  some  caees  too  rigidly  <  thought  out  and  defined.  ThtB 
is  due,  perhaps,  in  part  to  the  French  habit  of  tackling  admmi- 
stratjve  problems  in  a  mcr**  philpBOphica!  spirit  than  our  practical 
Eaglieh  minds  are  accustomed  to.  The  one  starts  ^ith  a  pattern ; 
t^e  other  makes  its  pattern  as  it  goes  along.  Be  that  as  it  may,  tlie 
definition  of  each  grade  or  group  inextricably  involves  the  thinking 
out  of  ita  own  particular  aim.  And  so  the  practice  grew  up  com* 
parativeiy  early  in  French  Primary  Education  of  asking  what 
type  of  mdividuil  the  Primary  or  Higher  Brimai^  Schod  caught = 
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to  produce,  and  then  framing  or  adjusting  the  programme  of 
Btudies  to  meet  the  new  requirements,  eo  that  the  numerotu  addi- 
tions atid  modifiGationn  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  intro- 
duced mto  the  school  system  have  nearly  always  been  propoaed, 
not  so  much  with  an  idea  of  favouring  the  teaching  of  iJiis  or 
that  particular  subject  because  of  its  individual  merit,  as  of  i«- 
modeling  the  whole  curriculum  by  the  inclusion  of  a  new  element 
Uke  la  ffwrale  in  order  to  respond  to  some  freshly  discovered  want 
that  the  authorities  have  felt  or  admitted  in  the  aims  of  the  achooL 
They  have  not  proceeded  on  the  piecework  and  patchwork  prin- 
ciple of  tacking  yet  another  'ology  on  to  an  aheady  overburdenad 
curriculum,  but  even  when  such  an  apparently  isolated  subject 
as  VejiseiffTiemejtt  afjricole  haa  lieen  admitted*  they  have  at 
once  tried  to  locate  it,  and  have  never  rested  till  they  have  fitted 
it  into  the  curriculuiu,  altering  and  adapting  the  latter  wherever  tt 
was  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  integration  and  assimilation 
complete,*  ThuH  the  whole  course  of  studies  is  modified  and 
leavened  by  this  new  element,  which  thereby  brings  it  more  in 
acc^^rd  with  a  f retail  and  fuller  conception  of  the  aims  of  the  school. 

It  is  therefore  imi3erative  for  an  inquii^^r  into  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  rural  schools  in  Fi-ance,  if  he  \yishes  to  judge  impai'tially 
of  its  effects,  to  do  his  best  to  regard  the  quest iun  from  the  sanje 
standpoint  as  its  originators ;  that  is.  he  muBt  begin  by  acquiring 
a  sufficiently  complete  knowledge  of  French  Piimary  Education 
in  oixler  to  see  where  the  pai'ticutai*  part  fits  in  with  the  working 
of  the  whole,  just  as  one  must  ac^ijuire  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
general  structure  of  any  engine  in  order  to  appreciate  the  true 
function  and  economy  of  any  particular  piece  of  its  mechanism. 
But  when  one  has  further  to  enquire  into  the  **  educational  in* 
tiiience  "  of  the  rural  school,  it  is  clear  that  this  sulisidiary  know- 
led^^e  of  the  a^^tem  a«  a  Avhole  now  l)ecomea  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  mve^tigation,  for  agricultural  instruction*  which  m  only  a  part, 
is  oleai^ly  inadequate  to  explain  the  entire  function  of  the  school 
in  the  country.  Heiicet  therefor-e,  wliile  only  a  few  worda  on  the 
central  authorities^  ai^  necessary,  it  is  essential  to  obtain  a  fairly 
di^iv  idea  of  the  wt>rk  of  the  school,  the  teachers,  and  the  lijt*al 
authorities.  These,  in  the  main,  are,  fortunately,  fairly  eii*sy  to 
dt'M'ribe,  tbaoks  to  the  imiformity  that  a  strong  centralisation 
always  pnxluceij  — uniformity  which  is  cun^ntly  regarded  in  Eng- 
land aa  an  absolute  rule  in  French  education,  ajid  poseeases,  in  thii 
caae,  the  exceptional  advantage  of  allowing  frequent  comparisons 
of  the  schools  in  the  departments  under  observation  with  those 
of  France  as  a  whole. 

Yet.  here  a  word  of  warning  is  necessary.    This  uniformity/ 
wliich  eeems  so  universal^  appears  singularly  modified  on  a  nearer 
acquaintance.    We   are   so   apt   to    forget    that   education   is  a 
thing  whose  mechanism  is  not  built  up  out  of  lifelees  elements, 

*  Divc^  en  &es  applicatiana,  Fctiseii^ejiieat  de  T^olc  eat  mx  en  ean  priB- 
cipe*    M*^Doliveux  m  the  Ebvue  P4dii^gique  for  Ogtobcr,  1IK)0^  page  363, 
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but  composed  of  cnetttiiree  of  fleah  and  blood  like  oiirselva^.  That 
in  to  Bay,  the  Avorkiiig  and  effic^iency  of  tlie  macliine  in  such  caae^ 
depends  essentially  on  the  abilities,  energy,  and  skill  of  those  who 
make  up  the  administratiun*  In  a  word,  however  excellent  the 
administrative  s}'stem  may  be  on  paper,  the  I'eiil  driving  power 
comes  from  the  chai'acter  of  the  personnel  which  compose  it— 
in  this  instance,  the  otficiale,  the  inspectors,  and  the  teachens.  And 
since  men  diil'er  moiB  or  leas,  and  some  are  prone  to  lav  greater 
stress  on  one  part  of  the  programme  than  another  ;  since  even  the 
same  rules  and  i^gulations  depend  for  interpi^tation  on  the 
spirit  of  those  who  administer  them ;  since  some  regions  in  France 
seem  to  be  inhabited  by  more  vigorous  and  indnstiious  races  than 
others,  there  exists  underneath  the  outward  and  visible  ai)pearance 
of  rigid  uniformity  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  variety  and  dif- 
ference. That  it  might  l*  gi-eater  still  would,  no  doubt,  in  some 
caaefl  be  an  advantage.  But  the  actual  divereity  is  so  gi^eat  that 
anyone  who  ]md  not  really  viBit*>d  a  sufficient  number  of  typical 
dei>artments  among  the  eighty-Mix  of  which  Fmnce  is  compfrsed 
would  te  certainly  vstAh  in  always  drawing  wide  and  sweejiing  con 
cluBionR  about  the  state  of  tliingw  in  legions  other  than  lie  had 
visit*'d,  pspecially  m  each  department  seems  to  ]X)8sess,  as  far  as 
education  is  concerned^  its  own  j>hysiugnomy,  a  subject  to  which 
later  on  i^eferenoe  will  be  made. 

Nor  must  it  te  forgotten,  m  many  critics  of  schools  forget,  that 
the  school,  although  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  education,  is  only 
onenf  ttniee  othei-s  ahno^t  equally  imi'wirtant—the  home,  the  social 
milien,  and  the  religious  influences*  We  must  thei^fore,  in  an 
enquiry  into  the  position  and  educational  influence  of  the  riual 
schools  iuFrance^not  heedlessly  oi^crilM^  everything  to  the  school, 
whether  good  or  ill,  but  try  to  discriminate  to  a  rough  extent  the 
effects  of  other  factors  at  work  ;  and  thisf*  leads  us  r*ti'aightway  into 
on  inquirt*  into  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  seem  to  ha 
aflPecting  French  country  life  to-day.  Every whei^  in  EurojM  the 
centripetal  foiv^e  of  the  towns  ap|>ear  t^i  Ik*  groAving.  Does  the 
Flinch  rural  school  exert  its  iuHuence  in  favmn*  of  town  or  country  ? 
What  is  its  influence,  measui^d  in  tenns  of  good  or  evil  repute, 
among  the  petisants  ?  Is  thei-e  a  rural  exodus,  and  if  so,  what  are 
the  general  efl'ects  on  this  exodus,  of  higher  wages  in  the  towns, 
of  declining  populatioui  of  alcoholism,  of  protection,  of  taxation, 
of  land  tenure,  of  conscription  ?     Is  the   schtx^l    a   centm   and 


•  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  come  across  I^fr.  Sadler's  niono- 
grapb  on  *'  Hr»w  Far  can  we  Leani  Anything  r»f  Practical  Tahie 
from  the  Study  of  Foreign  Sjatems  of  Edih-atbij  T'  *' Education  m 
not,''  to  quote  hii  own  words,  **  a  mattjer  merely  of  schools  and  school- 
rooms. Surely  what  we  in  England  really  mean  in  onr  hearts  by  ednra- 
tion  is  that  great  aggregate  of  the  influences  which  come  to  us  in  our 
homes,  at  church  and  eh^r»<'l<  in  dnily  lifp,  in  intercourse  with  our  con- 
temporaries, in  love  of  hojup  and  father  and  mother— in  all  the  thousand 

imB  of  influence  and  suggestion  which  in  a  free  country  converge 
ipcm  each  individnal  life  and  shape  ideals  of  conduct/* 
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raUying  point  of  all  aocial  reform,  or  m  it  merely  content  to 
interpret  its  duties  in  the  narrower  Bense  of  ijistruction  pure  and 
simple  ? 

In  fact,  itia  only  when  we  have  formed  a  certain  idea  of  the  relative 
function  and  importance  of  each  of  these  different  factors  that 
we  can  disentangle  from  the  social  and  economic  life  of  rural  France 
in  a  rough  and  approximate  fashion  the  actual  influence  and  value 
of  the  Bchi^al  in  the  countn'  and  venture  to  draw  any  general 
coiicluaious  alK^ut  its  work,  and  hazard  a  few  suggestions  in  the 
way  of  u|iijliciitiun  to  Engliwli  education— suggeetiona  which  must 
practically  l)e  liiiiited  anrl  eon  fined  to  details;  for  when  the  two 
educational  machines  are  bo  unlike  as  those  of  Knglishand  I'rench 
primary  education*  it  is  obvious  that  only  wliat  in  engineering  am 
called  *'  interchangeable "  parts  can  be  with  success  adopted  or 
adapted.* 

The  materials  of  which  the  pi^eent  report  is  composed  are  prac- 
ticatlj  derived  from  ti^'o  soiuTes.  One  consists  of  a  large  number 
of  official  document© J  bulletine,  etc.,  and  more  especially  of  the 
four  fine  volumes  published  by  the  Ministry  deahng  with  the 
statistics,  the  organisation,  and  the  reports  of  Inspectoi'S  and 
Academy  Inspectors  of  Primary  Education,  which  every  student 
of  the  subject  should  read.  The  other  aource  is  derived  from  a 
lai'ge  body  of  notes  which  represent  in  its  briefest  form  the  summarj^ 
of  long  convei^aations  with  over  100  persons  during  a  tour  of  some 
600  miles  (more  than  300  of  which  were  "en  bicyclette  "),  made 
last  spring  through  the  five  Departments  of  Calvados,  Orne,  Sarthe, 
Indre-et-Loire,  Loir-et-Cher-  The  tour  extended  over  a  period 
of  five  weeks,  during  wliioh  the  \mter  visited  some  60  primary 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  nine  normal  schools.  Among 
the  persons  interviewed  were  two  I'ectors,  the  R\e  academy 
inspectors  of  the  departments,  three  aecret-aries  to  the  academy 
inspectors,  foui^teen  inspectors,  the  heads  and  some  of  the  staff  of 
the  nine  normal  schools,  fom^  professors  of  agricnltm'e,  some  60 
teachers,  and  a  certain  number  of  peasants,  pai'ents  aiid  boys^ 
and  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  general.  On  hia  retuni  to  Paris 
he  had  further  long  conversations  with  the  memljera  of  the  offi- 
cial world,  and  especially  with  his  French  colleagues  on  the  Jury 
for  IVimaiy  Bducation,  M'hich  contaijied,  among  others,  a 
former  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (M.  L,  BourgeoiaX  the  past 
and  pre.sent  heads  of  Primary  Instruction  (M.  Buiason  and  M, 
Bayetjj  the  Comte  de  Fontaine  de  Resliecq,  former  Under-seeretary 
of  Primary  Instruction  and  representative  of  the  *'Co!eslibres ;  se^'eral 
heads  of  departments  (M,  Chariot  and  M,  Fougere)^  and  "  inapeD- 
tern's  g^nCraux*'  M.  Joat  and  M,  R^*ne  Leblanc  (the  *'  godfather  ** 
of  agricultural  education  »n  France) ;  M.  BedoreZt  the  Director  of 
Education  in  Seine;  M.  Baudrillard,  Primary  Inspector;  Madame 
Chegajey,    the    head    of    the    higher   primary    school    Sophie 

*  Cf.  M.  Sa41er,  op«  cil,»  page  18,  on  this  question. 
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Gerniain;  and  the  late  M,  Achille  Deum*  and  M.  Comte,  th© 
teacliers'  representatives. 

Among  the  schools  ™ited  were  several  hebngiiig  to  the  religious 
orders.  **  Le  mieux  est  toujours  I'eniiemi  du  bien'';  and  while  the 
writer  was  always  courteously  received,  he  experienced  in  more 
cases  than  one  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to 
visit  individual  schools,  specially  those  for  girls,  despite  the 
credentials  he  carried,  which  included  a  general  letter  of  intro- 
duetion  kindly  furnished  W  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan. 
Even  when  i>ennission  Wii8  obtained,  there  were  further  dekA's. 
**I1  faut  prdvenir*'  was  a  not  infrequent  expi^ssion,  and  the 
idea  tliat  his  visit  was  Ijeing  cai^fully  prepared  for*  despite  the 
honour  that  was  perhaps  therein  intended,  contrasted  most  im- 
favourably  with  what  was  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  eoole  latque. 
This  was  all  the  more  unfortunate  as  the  rehgious  schools  of  Pai'is, 
or  at  all  events  those  of  the  Fr^i*es  de  la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne, 
ieem  to  be  easil}^  accessible  to  foreign  visitors. 

As  it  seems  rather  too  formidable  a  task  to  draw  up  the  bead- 
roll  of  peraons  to  whom  thanks  are  due,  since  it  would  contain  at 
least  some  120  names,  perhaps  the  ninipleKt  task  to  adojvt  is  to  place 
on  record  here  the  admirable  reception  th'^t  the  wTiter  met  with 
everywhere,  and  to  insist  especially  or.  ^iie  fi'anloieas  and  freedom 
with  which  officials  of  every  grade  delmted  with  him  the  weak 
and  doubtful  pointa  in  the  system  with  all  tliat  t4ict  and  nice  sense 
of  give  and  take  that  render  a  discussion  with  any  cultivated 
Frenchman  so  attractive  and  instructive.  It  is,  indeed,  highly 
remarkable  that  a  system  round  which  the  fiercest  light  of  pole- 
mical strife  has  played  j^hoiild  not  merely  permit,  but  invite  and 
even  encom'age  criticiwjn.  Surely  Vk'e  have  here  what  can  only 
'  bo  regaixled  aa  a  very  healthy  *jign.  C*n  the  one  hand  it  implies 
that  sense  of  sti^ength  which  can  only  come  from  the  conscious* 
nesa  that  when  one  lim  written  off  all  doubtful  assets  and  ^^Titte'n' 
do^Ti  everything  to  its  lowe^it  value,  there  still  figures  on  the 
balance  sheet  a  solid  i^serve  of  merit  to  draw  on.  On  the  other 
hand  I  it  typifies  under  its  best  and  most  hving  form  the  spirit  of 
progi^esB  ever  on  the  alert  to  better  itself,  counting,  aa  it  were^  the 
.  present  gain  but  loss  in  its  strenuous  effort  to  improve  and  keep 
'  the  school  abreast  of  the  wants  and  aspii*ations  of  the  age. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  permiBsible  here  to  express  one's  profound  regret  at  the 
I  sudden  dfuth  of  M.  Deum.  It  came  as  a  painful  shock  to  one  who  recalled 
rhis  boundlesii  energy  and  unflagging  spirits  of  a  year  ago.  His  wide  sym- 
pathiesj  hi^  unfailing  tact,  his  sound  judgment,  his  rare  senae  of  justice, 
hu  frank  independence,  and  his  absolute  unpretentiousness  won  for  liim 
the  regard  of  his  superiors,  and  endeared  him  to  all  his  foreign  colleagues, 
France  is  poorer  to^y  by  the  loss  of  one  who  was  not  only  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  teacher,  but  also  the  exponent  of  many  of  the  beat  national  ti-aits. 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 


Tip  to  1 789  *  Priniar}'  Inat ruction  in  Prance  was  lcK)ked  on  aa  a 
religious  workf  (amvre  pie),  and  was  niaiidy  in  the  hands  of  the 
Clu'istian  Brotherfl.  The  notion  uf  Ciniisidering  it  as  a  branch  of 
kJJ^ational  Etlui-ation  that  society  wn^  iKnind  to  encourage  and  main- 
tain existed  onl}^  in  the  inuida  of  a  law  philuwophere.  'Die  Consti- 
tution of  1791  declared  in  favour  of  thi*  creation  and  organisiatioa 
of  a  public  syateni  of  instruction  common  to  all  citizenSi  and  gratui- 
tous for  such  parts  of  instruction  as  ai"e  mdii^peiisable  to  all  niea* 
It  further  decreed  compulsory  attendance  and  the  hherty  of  teach- 
ing. All  this  legislation  i-enjahied  a  dead  letter  owing  to  the  wain 
in  which  the  Convention  heranie  involved.  Napoleon  centrahsed 
all  existing  foiins  of  education  in  the  univemty.  The  right  to 
teach  was,  however^  conceiietl  to  the  Clu^istian  Bixithei-s,  subject 
to  the  leave  of  the  University.  Fuithermore,  alt  schools  wei*e 
ci»niijelled  to  adopt  as  btxse  of  their  instruction  the  precepts  of 
the  Catholic  i*eligitni.  Under  the  Restoration  a  keen  struggle  Wiia 
waged  Ijetween  the  partisans  of  the  ri\al  svRtenus  of  mutual  and 
simultaneous  insti'uction.  The  rhiimpions  of  the  latterj  the  Freres 
de  hi  Doctrine  Chretienne,  who  I'emained  faitliful  to  the  te^iching 
of  their  illustrious  founder,  de  Jm  Sulle,  re-opened  their  schools. J 
Their  sujjerior  jx'dagogy  told  m  the  long  run.  The  mutual  system 
of  instruction  was  ouijted,  and   st^huob  w ei-e  ciijsed. 

The  fii^t  gii?^it  era  of  reform  in  Fi^eucli  primary  educ-ation  begins 
with  the  July  luoUHrchy.  -Alter  taking  a  preliminary  cens^us  of 
the  stock  of  educational  maehinery  in  the  country,  winch  thei"eby 
revealed  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  M.  Guizot,  laid  in  1833, 
the  foundation  of  the  present  s}fltem  of  elementai'y  and  higher 
primaiy  educatioiL  ITiere  was  no  compulsory  attendance.  Each 
commune  was,  however,  obliged  to  maintain  a  school  and 
pay  the  teacher,  who  also  received  the  ohildren*B  fees.  Free 
education  was  to  be  i>rovided  for  the  children  of  the  ^indigent 
only.  The  rehgious  element  was  maintained  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  cuT^,  or  paMeur,  as  a  member  of  the  local  com- 
mittee of  management.  An  onhnnaiwe  prescribed  in  1836 
the  foundation  of  girls'  schools.  Tlie  mspectorate  was  or- 
ganised by  the  appointment  of  one  inspector  to  each  department. 
Normal  schools  w^ere  founded,  and  amounted  to  84  in  1848* 
The  hherty  of  teaching  (t.e,,  of  opening  a  school)  was  secured  and 
regulated  by  the  law  of  1833  (Gobron),    The  result  of  these  reforms 

*  Se€  Hapnort  E.  P.  iDtroduction  liistonque^  ^ge  2, 

f  For  a  fuller  iu^eount  of  the  "  original  "  of  Primary  Education  in  Franee, 

and  particulars  of  priTato  initiative  before  the  Revolution,  seti  Report  M,  A,^ 

imgefl    18— 25,    and    for     after    that    periodj    UEnaeignemetit   Pnmatre 

lijatholiiiue  Hiatoire- Legislation,  1789-1900,  by  M.  le  comte  de  Fontaine  de 

I  Official  Staliftics,  page  ccii 
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18  best  denoted  by  the  fact  that  in  1827  the  nirmber  of  illiteratce 
among  the  conscripts  was  58  per  cent.,  while  in  1847  it  had  fallen  to 
36  per  cent.  The  Second  Eepubhc,  under  the  influence  of  the  Prinoo 
President,  passed  in  1850  the  law  Falbux,  It  suppressed 
the  higher  primarj'  schools  by  ignoring  them  in  its  list  of  the  varioui 
forms  of  primary  education,  and  drew  up  a  new  prograname  for 
Frimar)^  Education,  which  consisted  of  the  three  R*s  and  religious 
instruction.  Among  the  optional  subjects  elementary  instruction 
ill  agriculture  was  mentioned  for  the  first  time*  It  recog- 
nised two  new  sorts  of  schools— the  pubHc  schools  maintaine 
by  the  communes,  and  the  piivate  ones  founded  or  maintained 
by  private  individuals  or  religious  associations*  Teachers  were 
t-o  be  properly  housed,  and  provision  was  made  for  starting  girk^i 
schools  in  communes  of  over  800  souls,  and  for  the  creation  of  classai 
for  adults,  and  professional  training  for  apprentices.  Conmils  twa- 
demiqiie^  dspartemetitmur  were  started  to  supervise  all  grades  of 
education.  In  1854  France  was  divided  into  16  academies  (univer- 
sities to-day),  each  administered  by  a  rector  with  an  academy  inapec 
tor  under  him  for  each  of  the  departments  in  his  circoTmription, 
The  consmiB  acad^miqnes  disappeared.  New  bodies,  deahng  only 
with  Primary  Education  —  Us  c^nfiBmlB  d^partementaux  —  were-J 
created.  The  nomination  of  the  teacher  was  transferred  from  the^ 
rector  to  the  prefect. 

The  niinistiy  of  M,  Duruy  (1865-1869)  is  another  landmark  in  i 
the  historyof  Fi^ench  Primarj'  Educjition.    In  thi'ee  yeai^  he  raiBed] 
the  classei  for  adulte  from  under  4,000  to  32,383 ^  containing  829,5551 
pupils.    Teachers'  salaries  were  improved  ;  primary  schools  for  girlfl  i 
in  c^m mimes  of  over  500  souls  were  rendered  obhgatory  ;  free  school- 
ing could  be  adopted  at  the  option  of   the   commune ;  hamlet- 
schools  were  created,  and  departments  obliged  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
necessitous  schools.    He  fui^ther  encouraged  the  creation  of  ca-wsetJ 
d^s  ec4}les,  whose  receipts  should  be  utihsed  for  unproving  the  atten- 
dance by  prizes,  and  by  relief  allowances  to  indigent  children.    The 
fruits  of  this  liberal  regime  are  best  seen  from  the  following  figures. 
The  number  of  schools  which  in  1850  stood  at  60,579,  in  1866^ 
had  reached  the  total  of  70,671.    The  pupils  T^ho  in  1850  were  a 
little  over  three  milhons  and  a  quarter,  amounted  to  more  than 
four  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  percentage  of  illiterate  conscripts 
had  fallen  to  23  per  cent. 

WTien  the  history  of  the  first  30  years  of  the  Third  Eepubhc  ia 
written  some  hundred  years  hence,  it  will  probably  be  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  its  most  permanent  and  enduring  work  is  th© 
reorganisation  and  re-creation  of  the  system  of  Primary  Education 
in  France.  The  first  law  of  importance  is  that  of  June  lat^  1878, 
which  imposed  on  the  communes  the  necessity  of  acquiring  their 
school  buildings.  The  State  at  once  set  aside  the  sum  of  £2,400,000 
aa  a  grant-in-aid  for  this  purfxise,  with  a  like  sum  for  loans » which 
was  applied  for  "  the  oonstructton,  reconstitution,  and  fitting  up  ol 
these  schools."    Further  grants  on  a  still  more  munificent  scale 
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followed.  The  magnitude  of  the  reform  is  beet  Been  from  actual 
figures,  Erom  1878  to  1897,  35^145  maternal  or  primary  achools 
and  163  normal  schools^  have  hem  built  or  acquired,  and  19,817  have 
been  fitted  up  and  fiinii^hed.  In  all,  the  centra)  and  local  autho- 
rities together  have  spent  alone  tmder  this  heading  £34,000,000. 
In  187y  a  law  was  passed  compelling  every  department  to  maintain 
a  training  college  for  male  and  female  teachera  respectively,  lliie 
law  has  now  been  practically  carried  out,  and  France  posseasea 
to*day»  if  anythingj  too  many  normal  colleges.  The  two  superior 
normal  flchook  of  Fontenay  (1880)  and  St.  Cloud  (1881-2)  were  also 
founded  in  order  to  supply  the  normal  schools  with  profe&sors. 
During  the  same  period  a  large  number  of  certificats  or  professional 
diplomas  were  established,  notably  the  cert ifi cat  d'aptittide  pt^d-a- 
gogique  for  probationers  in  teacliing,  the  certijicat  d'aptUude  for 
primary  inspector's  and  the  heads  of  normal  schools,  and  a  certificat 
d^enseignement  agricole.  Still  more  important  is  the  law^  of  the 
16th  June,  1881,  which  rendei^ed  obligatory  for  all  teacheiB.  whether 
public  or  private,  the  hremt  de  capadte*  The  fruits  of  this  latv  are 
evident  tcnday.  In  1877  there  were  41,712*  teachei^  without  the 
bremt.  According  to  the  statiatics  of  1897,  they  number  only 
9,181,1  and  of  these  a  large  nunil^er  are  in  the  kindergarten 
schools,  Tvhich  w^ere  not  comprised  in  the  census  of  1877. 

Having  set  the  school  buildings  in  order,  and  raised  the  profession 
of  the  teacher  to  that  of  a  skilled  profession,  tlie  Ee public  turned 
its  attention  to  the  carrying  out  the  triple  inform  witli  which  the 
name  of  Jule^  Ferry  is  indisBolubly  associated— abolition  of  fees^ 
compulsory  education,  and  laicisation  of  the  schools.  The  law  of 
June  16th,  1881,  abolished  all  payments  in  kindergarten, 
primary,  and  normal  schools.  This  law^  on  free  educ^ition  naturally 
paved  the  way  for  compulsoiy  education.  It  fui-nished,  in  fact, 
one  of  its  arguments.  "It  is  just,"  said  the  Rapporteur  on 
the  Bill  to  the  Senate,  "to  render  accessible  for  all  what 
is  rendered  obligator}^  for  alL"  The  law  on  compulsion,  w^hich 
dates  from  1882,  established  compulsory  edu coition,  not  com- 
pukory  attendance.  Parents  might  send  their  cliildren  where 
they  pleased,  or  even  have  them  instructed  at  home.  The  liberty 
of  ignorance  was  alone  proscribed.  School  attendance  commissions 
wei'e  to  be  appointed  in  every  viflage  to  draw  up  lists  of  cliildren 
under  the  Act ;  and  in  case  of  non-declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  in  fa^^our  of  any  school,  the  child  was  to  be  inscribed  on  th« 
list  of  the  village  school.  To  provide  funds  for  the  encouragement 
of  attendance,  the  Caisse  de^  Acole^,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, was  rendet^ed  obhgatory  for  all  the  communes.  The  legal 
institution  of  the  mrtificat  d^itude^,  or  leaving  certificate,  also 
belongs  to  this  period* 

These  two  reforms,  drastic  as  they  were,  were^  however^  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  third  law  of  October  30th,  1886,  which  decreed 
tbye  laicisation  of  the  schools^  and  cut  the  painter  once  and  for  all 
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bei^^^een  the  public  and  private  schools ,  between  the  State  and  the 
diilerent  ciilts.  The  laicisation  was  to  be  eetablished  in  two  fash- 
ionB.  The  school  programme  was  to  be  purged  of  aU  denominational 
teaching  distinctively  Homan  Catholid  Protestant,  or  Jewish,  the 
teaching  of  la  morale  Ijeing  put  in  its  place,  A  large  number 
of  the  Stata  schools  were  under  the  direction  of  the  congrdganistes. 
In  the  boys'  schools  these  persons  were  to  be  dis])laced  by  a  lay 
^jers&nnd  within  the  space  of  five  years,  but  the  religwtims  at  the 
head  of  the  girls*  schools  were  to  he  left  in  possession  till  their  death 
or  resignation.  On  the  other  baud  the  new  law  confirmed  the 
principb  of  the  lil>erty  of  teaching.  Aiiicle  35  left  to  the  directors 
and  directi'esses  in  private  sciiools  entu'e  Uberty  in  the  choice  of 
tlieir  methods,  programmer  and  books,  innervation  only  being  made 
in  fa \ our  of  the  State's  right  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such  Ixjoks  as 
aiti  contrar}^  to  morality,  the  constitutioii,  or  the  law.  These  schools 
ai'e  subject  to  inspection,  but  only  as  i*egards  moraht}%  hygiene, 
eanitiition,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  duties  ioijxjsed  on  teacheiB 
by  the  law  of  March  28thp  1882.  Ceilain  formahties  wem  ali§o 
laid  down  for  the  oi^ening  of  any  new  piivate  schooh  Higher 
primary  schools  were  once  moi'e  recognised.  T}ie  right  to  appoint 
teachei*a  was  reset* ved  to  the  prefect  m  befoii?,  but  liis  jxjwer  in 
limited,  by  the  fact  that  the  right  of  proiX»si ng  emididates  i^esld 
with  tlie  academy  inspector.  The  same  law  regulated  the  juris- 
prmlence  to  l>e  employed  in  the  case  of  ofl'endhig  teachei^s,  and  with 
this  idea  the  eonscil  d^porfemmtat  wm  i-eniodelled  iii  order  to  give 
the  |)edagogicJil  element  the  niajorit}'. 

Thewe  refornia  necessitated  a  certain  nu  niter  of  financial  changes 
that  took  place  in  1889.  Ilie  fijiancial  burdens  shai'ed  betwet^ii 
the  Stati*,  the  deimrtment,  and  the  commune  were  simplified  and 
defimxl.  Up  to  this  date  public  teachers  had  been  paid  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  surtax  on  ejich  commune,  the  law  only  having  fixed  a 
minimiiin.  *  Henceforth  they  ai'e  paid  dii'ect  by  the  State,  and  only 
receive  certain  allowances  and  extra  grants  from  the  communes 
in  certain  cases.  Under  the  present  juTangement,  therefoi^, 
tilt'  State  pays  the  salary  of  all  functionaries,  and  beai's,  in  addition, 
the  ciist  uf  the  cl^ves-maitres  m  the  normal  schools. 

The  department  has  to  maintain  the  nonnal  schools  (faWc, 
fiirnitui^e,  and  teaching  materials)':  it  has  alsn  to  meet  a  few 
minor  exjienBes,  such  as  im  indeninittf^  to  insiTcctoi^  of  300  francs. 
Thecoiiuimue  nmst  keep  in  good  repair  the  school  buildings*  %Wth 
the  master's  house,  pay  fur  Iieating  and  lighting  the  class-noomfl, 
find  the  wag{\s  of  the  gem  de  servi^^e  (where  they  exist),  support  the 
cost  of  the  acquisition^  maint4?nance,  and  renewal  of  school  fm*niture. 


*  According  to  the  official  report  (E.P,),  the  eitaatiou  ^iia  far  from 
satisfactory*     The  poor  com  mimes  conhl  hardly  pay  their  teachers  the 

minimum  wage.  The  rich  communes  oftaa  made  a  large  addition  to  the 
legal  salary.  '*  These  liberalitieH  posseased  the  disadvantage  o!  creating 
veritably  startling  inequalities  between  teiichers  in  the  same  departmtnl 
and  the  saine  canton,  and  managtug  schools  ot  equal  importance"  (page  176)4 
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inoludmg  the  regiatera,  etc,,  allow  the  teachers  "lodgmg  money  " 
where  no  proper  hoiise  existB,  and  an  indemnUe  (k  risidence  m  all 
caaes  where  the  village  population  k  over  1,000,  and  pay  for  the 
Bewmg  miatreaa  in  mixed  j^chooln  under  a  male  teacher.  The  same 
law  which  made  the  jjayment  of  teaohera  a  State  ;itVair  t^tabhshed 
a  regular  scale  of  salaries  for  teachers  and  probationi*!^,  by  dividing 
them  up  into  six  classes.  Promotion  is  therefoi^e  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  locality. 

In  1803  pr(>lmtionei*8'  salariea  were  raised  to  900  francs.  In  1900, 
the  question  of  teachers*  aakri^  having  came  onc«  more  to  the 
front,  the  numlier  of  Magiaires  was  i^uced,  and  the  ])ercentage 
in  the  higher  cliii^iKes  augmented,  in  oixler  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
promotion.  Meanwhile,  the  school  progi'anime  hm  undergone 
numerous  revisions.  Tlie  need  of  bringing  the  school  nioi'e  into 
pt*actic^l  relation  with  everyday  life  has  led  to  several  important 
modiiicationH-  Yet  the  ideal  atm  of  the  school  has  never  Ijeen  sacii- 
ficed.  M.  Bayet  says  in  an  eloquent  preface  to  the  late^^t  report  on 
Primary  Education :  **  Nous  jxmrsuivons  la  cultui^  gen<^rale  du 
caract^re  et  de  Teaprit,  mala  nous  cherchons  en  meme  temi>s  h 
orienter  Tenfant  vera  la  vie  pratique  "  The  meet  notable  of  these 
cbangeB  are  the  attention  given  to  miinnal  ti'atning  hi  the  towns, 
and  to  the  te-aching  of  agritnilture  in  the  country, 

Tlie  work  of  the  Third  Republic  may  be  briefly  resimied  under  the 
heada  of  free  education,  compulaory  attendance,  and  laieisation 
of  the  eehoola,  simplification  and  adjustment  of  the  coat  of  education 
Ijetween  the  three  contracting  parttes— the  State,  department, 
and  commune— generalisation  of  primary  educatlcm  by  the  con- 
struction or  maintenance  of  a  jjuhlio  school  in  every  village,  witli  a 
marked  improvement  in  scliool  fm-nituit;  and  equipment,  thanks 
to  the  geneix)sity  of  the  central  authorities  :  teacliei*s'  salaries  raiwed 
and  teachers  themselves  ]>aid  cUrectly  l>y  the  State,  while  every- 
where training  colleges  have  l)een  provided  m  abundance.  At  the 
same  time  the  instruction  given  has  been  rendered  at  onee  demo- 
cratic by  the  teaching  of  "  civici?  and  ta  morale,**  and  practical  by 
the  intixxluction  of  manual  training  and  agriculture  ;  and  Uistly 
the  higher  primary  school  — v\' hie h  is  the  natm\*il  crown  to  a  primary 
ediumtion  —  hai*  l>eensuc^^es^fully re-established.  The  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  Republic  must  admit  that,  however  short  it  may  have  come  of 
carrying  out  the  extensi\'e  progi'anune  of  reforms  proposed  by  the 
Convention,  it  hnn  bc^en  singularly  successful  in  realising,  for  good 
or  ill,  the  educational  ideals  traced  out  by  Condoreet  a  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  reapect  of  the  progress  eft'ected  during  the  hist 
20  or  30  ye^rs,  the  following  statistics  are  given  in  the  official  cata- 
logue to  Class  L  of  the  Paris  Exhibition*  Jn  IB97,  there  were 
41,568  teachei-s  more  tlmn  in  1877;*  the  children  have  increased 
to  the  extent  of  1,012,052,  and  now  amount  to  6,326,324  pupib 
(of  whom  one  quarter  are  in  the  religious  schools).    In  1877,  13 
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per  oent.  of  the  oonacripts  were  iUiterates,  in  1896  there  were 
only  5*3  per  cent.*  ;  and  finally  the  totaJ  of  piipils  who  passed  the 
eeriificat  d'etudss  has  risen  from  36,841  in  1877,  to  186,031  m 
1897. 
And  lastly,  the  school,  mterpreting  for  itself  the  idea  of 
nl^r^  national  education  not  memly  as  a  matter  of  progratmnes  and 
syllabuses,  or  even  the  mere  training  of  the  youth  during 
the  narrow  cycle  of  the  school  life,  but  as  a  work  whose  sphere 
iocludea  the  education  of  pupils  of  all  ages,  and  eml)races  in  ita 
widest  sense  the  bringing  forward  and  uplifting  of  the  masses,  has 
thrown  itself  with  extraordinary  arduur  into  the  field  of  education 
extension  and  social  regeneration.  The  official  world  has  indeed 
given  its  consent  and  even  approliation  and  encouragement ;  but 
the  real  hving  force  behind  the  movement  has  come  from  the 
teachers  themaelves,  who  have  spared  neither  their  own  time  nor 
themselves  in  their  efl'orts  to  found  continuation  classes  for  ex-pupils 
and  adults,  to  provide  evening  recreation  and  aiuuseraents,  and  to 
encourage  thrift  and  mutual  assurance  among  their  pupils,  form 
old  boys'  asaociationa,  or  combat  the  growing  evils  of  alcoholism. 
In  this  work  they  have  been  ably  seconded  Ijv'  tlie  numerous  socletie^l 
which  exist  for  the  promotion  of  popular  instruction  in  France,  i 
the  most  notable  of  which  is  probably  the  Ligue  Fran^aise  da 
rEnseignement. 


[im&ry 
lotion. 


CHAPTEE  I  -THE  AUTHORITIES  AND  HNANCE. 

The  Centhal  Authorities. 

It  may  interest  Englishmen  to  know  tlmt,  wha-eas  io  their  own 
country  the  post  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  (as  distinct 
from  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council)  is  only  a  creation  of  yester- 
day,  the  office  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  dates  from 
1828.  Of  his  power  over  the  public  schools  it  is  unneceasary  tii  npmk 
here.  His  rights  in  relation  to  the  private  and  confessional  Hchoola 
are  confined  to  seeing  tiiey  are  properly  stafi^ed,  kept  in  a  sanitary 
state,  and  conducted  m  accordance  viith  the  law.  As  lias  Ijeen 
already  pointed  out,  even  teachers  in  private  and  rehgious  schooli  J 
are  obliged  to  possess  the  brefet  de  ca^acUi^  There  is  no  "  fret ' 
trade"  in  teaching.  In  England  a  schoolfmay  exist  without  the 
cognisance  of  the  State.  In  France  schools  of  every  kind  must 
come  under  State  supernsion.  The  effect  on  the  general  standard 
of  teaching  is  obvious. 

There  are  three  permanent  directors  for  primary,  sec€ndar\% 
and  superior  education  respectivel}%  '  The  primaiy  section 
is  divided  up  into  five  bureaiix.  The  first  is  concerned 
with  the  fer&onnel  of  Primary  Education,  the  second  with  the 
discipline,  examinations  and  programmes  (it  was  from  this  burt&u 
that  the  celebrated  circular  on  agricultural  education  was  issued)  ; 

•  According  to  a  Ministerial  circular  quoted  by  Zef  Temps ^  November  j 
3rf,  1901,  the  percentage  of  male  and  female  illiterates  in  1898  was  47%  [ 
ma  7^2%,  against  2b%  and  37%  respectively  in  1870-  ^  1 
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the  third  superintendi!  the  couBtruction  of  schools,  etc* ;  the  fourth 
deals  with  the  primary  teachei^,  and  the  fifth  with  the  accounts. 

A  sort  of  consultative  committee  for  all  grades  of  education  xb©  CcS 
aaaifits  the  Minister,  Such  a  council  naturally  makes  for  the  one-  Supdriem: 
naas  and  harmony  of  education,  and  thereby  prevents  the  vaiious 
grades  from  getting  too  fai^  apart,  as  well  as  insuring  against  any 
undue  ovei'lapping  or  local  reduBdancy  in  the  school  supply.  Of 
its  57  delegates  six  are  elected*  to  repreeent  Primary  Education, 
which  id  further  represented  by  several  official  members.  An 
account  of  their  proceedings  is  puhliijhed  in  tlie  Bidleiiji  Adminis- 
tratift  but  the  actual  delibei^ations  of  its  members  are  secret. 

The  Inspecteurs  G^neraux  act  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  In^pectisi 
the  central  authoi'ity.  They  also  aeiTis  as  its  mouthpiece.  "-'^^^^ 
They  ai*e  not  glorilied  primary  inspectors,  but  pi'O-consiJs  of 
the  Minister.  Their  chief  duty  is  to  inspect  the  normal  schools, 
appraise  the  value  of  the  higher  officials,  whether  academy  in- 
spectors, primary  inspectors,  or  heads  of  training  colleges,  and 
record  the  progress  of  ini^U*nction  in  any  department.  As  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Minister  they  serve  as  a  channel  of  conununi* 
cation  for  any  new  idea  that  the  central  authorities  may  wish  to 
put  into  cii'culation.  The  utility  of  theii^  role  may  he  judged  by 
the  indefatigability  of  one  of  then*  moat  distinguished  members, 
who,  a  few  yeai*a  ago,  made  a  tour  of  all  the  normal  colleges  for 
men  in  France,  in  order  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  precise 
orientation  to  be  given  to  agricultural  education.  They  are 
nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  proposition 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  They  are  paid  10,000 
franca  a  year,  and  divide  up  among  themsdvea  27,000  francs 
for  travelling  expenses,  Then^  number  tonrlay  is  eleven  (reckoning 
in  two  who  are  *'  bora  cadre,")  Along  with  the  recteiirs  they 
ha^re  a  voice  in  the  promotion  of  primaiy  inspectors.  There  are 
also  four  lady  General  Inspectors  for  the  Scales  matemdiejs. 
Then*  salary  is  3,500  to  5,000  francs,  with  ti"a veiling  expensaa* 

For  the  purpose  of  Genera!  Inspection  France  is  divided  up  intcj 
seven  distincts,  Oj'dinarily  each  inspector  preserver  for  two  yeai^  at 
least  the  same  diatrict.f  Among  those  most  capable  of  judging,  the  pre- 
vailing opniion  seemed  to  be  that  disti'icts  are  changed  rather  too  fre- 
quently. Certainly  it  is  an  undoubted  advantage  for  an  Inapeetem' 
G^n^ral  to  be  acquainted  with  more  than  one  district  in  France, 
yet  the  districts  themselves  are  ao  extensive,  it  probably  takes  an 
Inspecteur  General  the  Ijest  pai't  of  four  years  to  thorouglJy  master 
its  manifold  idiosynci^asies.  On  the  question  of  appoin  t ing  sperialists 
for  separate  subjects  or  all  round  educationists  as  General  Inspectors, 
the  opinion  of  those  I  cotiautted  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
In  fact,  the  most  recent  tendency  of  the  central  authorities  was  m 

*  The  electorate  is  compoaed  of  the  general,  academy,  and  primary 
inspeetorSf  the  lady  inspectorB,  the  heads  of  normal  colleges,  and  the 
teachers  who  are  members  of  the  conseiU  diparteTnentaux* 

t  These  divbions  are  by  no  means  rigid.  It  ig  left  to  the  Minkter  evefj 
year  to  divide  ap  the  work  between  the  lospeeteurs  Q^n^raus. 
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favour  of  Inspecteurg  Generaux  who  were  really  gm^ol*  For- 
merly tbwre  were  inBr>ect4jra  fur  hi  inorfile  and  manual  instinic- 
tiou.  These  posts  have  now  bewn  aupprtisaal,  m  it  was  felt  tliey 
siiined  against  the  cardinal  riile  of  regarding  the  schooFs  cmTiculuni 
m  a  whole,  and  not  a  collection  of  sejmrate  subjects.  As  far  as 
I  could  learn,  the  only  special  subject  still  inspected  separately 
was  the  "  drawing  "  in  the  normal  subools,  which  is  looked  into  by 
an  inspector  sent  by  the  Ministere  ties  Beaiuc-Arts.  Aii  Inspecteur 
Gen*?rfti  {kors  cadre)  looks  after  the  Musee  Pedagogique,  Apart 
from  being  a  museum  in  which  man}'  rt*1ies  of  the  |mst  are  pri*- 
served,  as  w*ell  as  a  pedagogical  librai\\%  it  hua  served  of  late  yeara 
aa  a  jx^rfect  arsenal  for  lantern  slides,  which  it  despatches  by  the 
thouftand  during  the  winter  to  teachers  who  projxjse  to  give 
popular  lectxires.  It  further  maintaiiif!  a  cii*culating  librar)^  of 
volumes  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  tJiefiS  lectures. 

If  one  goes  for  a  moment  beneath  tlie  surface  of  this  powerful  hier- 
archy of  officials^  one  comes  at  once  in  contact  with  a  directive  and 
controlling  intelligence  whose  traces  one  had  already  remarked 
in  perhaj36  some  of  the  most  sleepy  IkjUows  of  rm-al  France ;  and 
what  Is  still  more  ])recious,  one  enrounters  the  sanie  spirit  of 
devotion  to  the  education  cause,  of  esfrrit  tk  cfyrps  that  seeme<i  80 
striking  in  the  humblest  of  the  teachers.  In  fact,  an}one  who 
attempts  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  rural  schools  in  France 
must  take  into  account  the  steady  pressiu'e  that  the  central  authority 
exerts.  It  is  like  a  "power  station"  w^hich,  though  often  unseen 
and  at  a  distance,  furnishes  no  inconsiderable  quota  to  the  sum* 
totii!  of  the  schof3ls'  energy  ancl  etliuiency.* 
rBiidget,  It  ifj  Lntc^restiniT  to  note  that  the  money  voted  fur  any  pvrticidar 
year  is  only  available  for  that  year  and  no  other,  Kor  e^ui  the 
money  voted  under  one  chapter  lie  used  for  another  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Chamber,  Hence  the  need  of  supplementary 
cre<lit«,  Another  interesting  piiut  is  that  the  French  Iludget 
has  to  lie  \'oted  by  lx>th  Houses,  and  that  credits  are  nften 
proixised  and  earrieni  by  private  members»t  instead  of  there  Ijeing 
only  one  Steward  of  tiie  Clommonwealth,  as  is  practically  the  eaae 
in  England,  If  the  Budget  is  dek\ed  for  some  i-eason  or  other, 
votes  on  account  for  a  month's  exj>enses,  or  (hitziemes,  ai'e  taken. 
In  one  instance  as  many  as  ten  douzitmea  were  allot tetb  Tlie 
Primary  Education  Budget  consii^t^  of  no  fewer  than  lifteen  chaptei's. 
In    1899  the  Budget  amountetJ   to    153,220,255  francs,  against 

•  Of  com-^^  there  ii*  another  side  to  the  shield,  lhou;rli  I  venture  t^i  Uiink 
it  \a  the  les.4  important  But  those  who  ililate  on  the  tlan^er^  of  e^i-osHivti 
ceiitrali.'^tioii  in  England  will  rejoiee  to  hear  that  1  caaic  aijn>***i  oni?  nr  two 
functionaries  in  France  who  cttinphiiiied  nf  the  state  of  tutelage  in  u  hich 
they  were  ke[)t  by  the  '*  adniinj^tmtiou/'  One  official  wai4  exceed  ir»>?ly 
hitter  on  what  he  called  the  ''*ca^M)^ttlisation"  nf  the  department,  and  it* 
Tiiilit^ry  re^nie.  It  diBcoumi^d  initiAtive,  and  con  f  on  rifled  obedience  with 
routine*  New  idea^  were  only  aece|>tal>lo  fn>ni  certain  per^ins — htrfi  t^tfru, 
etf-.,  etc.  Unfortunately  this  "  liberationi&t ''  ;aeemcd  the  least  likely  to 
proHt  by  a  sudden  extension  of  liberty, 

I  The  rights  of  the  French  Deputy  liave,  however,  in  thi«  matter  been 
reduced  (t^e  Stance  de  la  Chambre  du  16  Mare,  1900), 
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rancs  lu  IHTU  aiid  Z^fi7i,^l6  m  ibttU,  Uf  this  sum 
no  lesjia  than  121313»C20  francs  weut  for  teachers'  salaries  (not 
inchiding  those  in  tmnis  of  over  150,000  inhabitant*!). 

It  m  probably  worth  noting  here  that  the  Ministrv  of  Public  Otbar 
Instruction  m  not  the  only  Ooveriinient  office  dealing  with  imtional  autboHtr*' 
education  in  France.  The  variouii  agricultural  Hchoola  and  ijistitu- 
tions  are  under  the  Minintry  of  Agrieultiu^e.  The  Ministry  of 
Commerce  looka  after  the  commercial  scliool?^  of  various  gnidet!, 
as  well  as  the  technical  Bchools,  aonie  of  which  are  enth^ely  under 
its  control,  while  it  exercises  over  othei"s  a  joint  8upei*\^ision  along 
with  the  Mi^iBtr^*  of  Pubho  InBtruction. 
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The  Loc.u.  AuTHORrriKS, 

The  toeal  authorities  are  either  professional  or  lay,  or  a  mixture 
of  both. 

France  is  educatii)iially  divided  into  seventeen  academies  {now  The  rector., 
univeraitiea).  At  the  head  of  mch  is  placed  a  rector,  who 
m  appouited  by  the  IVasideut  of  the  Republic,  He  is  the 
head  of  all  tlii-ee  grades  of  education  witliui  his  province.  The 
normal  ^ehoola  are  directly  under  him.  Of  the  memberB  who 
form  the  conseil  d'administratimi,  four  are  his  nominees.  The 
higher  primary  schools  ai-e  also  under  his  immetliate  control  But 
the  elementary  public  schools  depend  directly  on  the  academy 
iitspector,  and  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  i:»refect*  who,  in 
this  caeCj  is  regarded  as  the  delegate  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  schools  visited  on  the  present  occasion  were  in  the 
thi'ee  academies  of  Caen,  Poitiers,  and  Pai'is- 

Every  deimrtment  has  its  academy  insjjector.  Ajiart  fi'om ' 
his  duties  in  secondar;^^  and  higher  education  he  is  the  retil  head 
of  the  educational  authorities  for  primary  education  in  each 
depiulment,  As  regards  teaching  nietln>dii  and  pedagogical 
matters  he  is  undei*  the  rector  ;  in  que*^ tions  concerning 
the  ikrsomiel  anil  the  administrati\-e  side  of  primary  education 
he  is  independent  of  his  authority.  For  a  short  period  the 
t^achera  were  apiioint-ed  by  the  rector.  But  iu  1854  tlte  right 
|)assed  to  the  prefects.  "  This  measure,  inspired  by  political  con- 
siderations, was  intendal  to  fortify  the  authority  of  the  administra- 
tion represented  by  the  jsrefects"  (Kjipport  E.  P*)  This  right  has 
subsequently  Ijeen  modifiecL  and  any  movement  in  the  personnel 
can  only  lye  made  on  the  pmpositimt'  of  the  academy  inspector,  who 
lias  also  the  sole  right  of  appointing  probationers.  This  systeri 
of  dual  control  rarely  leads  to  conflicts,  (Bapport.  E,  P,)  The 
teachers  are  not,  however,  always  jirotected  thereby  against  the 
workings  of  political  inllucnces.  In  fact,  one  of  the  teachei's'  griev- 
ances is  that  of  ddplacsnhcnt  d*offja\  in  which  a  teacher  is  sent 
from  one  post  to  another  unthont  being  consulted.  The  case  seems 
to  be  comparatively  rare;  and  in  some  departments,  where  the 
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academy  inspector  is  op|X)aetl  tu  it  on  iM'inciple,  it  h  practically 
non-existent.  CbiiBidering,  hoire^'er,  the  stron^^  party  fe€*ling 
wliicli  exists  in  some  of  the  disti'icts  I  vinittHl,  it  st^pnia  onl}^ 
wonderful  that  instances  are  nut  naore  frequent :  and,  after  all, 
absolute  innnoi'abitity  would  pn:)bibly  nut  l>e  an  unalloyc^l  blessing. 

The  academy  inspctur  strike;^  one  tm  Ijeing  the  renl  i>iv'ut  Ln^tween 
t\w  central  authoritj'  and  the  schools.  He  is  not  too  far  removed 
for  the  latter  to  liave  a  thorough  working  Jicquaintance  with  their 
ways  and  their  wants,  Ilis  intereourae  Mith  the  central  autliority 
is  sufficiently  close,  and  his  rank  snlMciently  elevatah  tu  make 
his  A'oice  listened  to  and  respected.  As  cpmai-independent,  for 
much  is  necessarily  left  to  bis  judgment  and  discretion,  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  giving  an  active  and  stf?ady  support  to  any 
ideas  he  wishes  to  encourage.  On  tiie  other  hand,  hif^  tlij>loinatic 
duties  are  seanzely  less  im|>oj"lant  in  l\eeping  tlie  web(x>l  in  gooil 
odour  with  the  population,  mid  inducing  the  department  and  th© 
communes  to  grant  to  eductition  subventions  over  and  al)0ve  the 
sf  r  let  nee^^BBa  i  te . 

The  foUoT\ing  ciuotation  fi^m  the  preface  of  the  bulky  volume 
just  issued  by  the  Minish^)'  on  Tlnspection  Acadcinique  gives  an 
escBlIeat  idtviof  the  multifarious  duties  of  these  most  useful  of  puhlic 
servants  :~ 

\mT  iltitieK.  [Tfii'ir  duty  \»\ "  to  sei^  t*j  tlie  apj>licatioa  of  th*'  lnvv»,  tlecrt^es^,  uihI  circiiivirf 
wliicli  Inivc  rHtaljlish^d  coiapuLHory,  free,  a  ad  hiy  cdilfntioUi  rcforntrd  tin* 
pro^TiimiJH'2^,  iind  a»mgncd  the  jjlace  of  honour  in  the  schools  it»  monil  tind 
civin  instructioth  [TJicir  task  it  is  ]  to  make  the  tcachors  under  tlieir  direc- 
tion understand  its  i^pintj  to  ^niidc  them  Mith  thf ir  iM>un!irl»,  sustuiii  their 
courage,  juid  iitrcmirtheu  them  ugiiinst  any  moiuimtary  wrakii*'?!!*s.  [It  is 
\\\m  Xhnv  task]  to  see  that  tho  selitjols  ijxk  properly  iuJ^tftUed,  to  provoke 
the  xeul  of  the  ^'ovthiiu^'  hodies,  enter  iato  relationn  with  the  authori!iF» 
(if  every  degree,  with  rlected  council 8,  ^ith  loeal  notfibilitjpii,  in  order  to  rrenlo 
nround  our  jtehfioU  that  currrnt  of  sympathies  whieli  h  necej^jifiry  vv  xlmv 
prc^perity  and  development/' 

The  volume  is  j}ractically  made  up  of  selectetl  cireuLirs  on  all 
sort«  of  subjects  addressed  by  tho  academy  inspectors  to  the  per- 
aofinef  under  them,  or  of  general  annual  re|>orts  to  the  Conseil 
departementah  which  are  taken  in  Ix^tti  easefi  fmm  the 
IiullHin>  ddiMirtmnetUal  da  Venseignem^nt  pnmain\  A  cm^sory 
pecnsa!  of  its  contents  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  enor- 
mims  output  of  plains  and  thought  lavii^hed  on  primary  edura- 
tion  in  Franee  since  each  separate  department  ha^  its  monthly 
Bulletin.  The  latter  is  fui'ther  utilised  for  laimehing  an 
mquu'y  into  any  new  question  which  th<*  eentral  authori- 
ties, or  the  academy  inspector  himself,  coosider  has  come 
mithin  the  rangp  of  practical  ix^litie^.  Suppc^se,  for  mst.aoce< 
the  ciuestion  projxmxi  Ije  that  of  agricultural  education.  A  copj" 
of  the  Bulletin  containing  a  long  string  of  inquiries  ir  sent  to  every 
tefu-her,  who  is  ijljlj«if'tt  to  return  n  complete  set  of  iTplies*  No 
one,  in  fart,  e^cajx^.     l^^en  the  teachan*  in  tlie  townd^  are  obliged 
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to  answer,  though  the  subject  be  a  country  one  like  agriculture. 
if  they  have  passed  some  of  their  time  in  a  riu*al  school. 

The  circulai:s  and  general  reports  ai^e  often  largeh"  made  up  of 
the  reports  of  primar}'  inspectors,  or  of  the  debates  that  take 
place  at  the  teacher's*  conferences.  Although  the  academy  inspec- 
tor occasionally  presides  at  these  functions,  tliey  are  officially 
csonsidered  aa  part  of  the  duties  of  the  prmiary  insi^ector,  and,  as 
suchj  will  he  noticed  under  that  heading. 

The  academy  inspectoi'B  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of  aeeondary  HecFuitn 
education.  I  was  told  that  in  some  de|>artnients  they  sliowed 
a  somewhat  scholarly  indifference  foi'  primar\'  education*  I  can 
only  judge  them  from  what  I  saw  of  them,  and  my  verdict  must 
be  emphatically  the  reverse.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  one 
of  the  factora  that  are  bringing  aljont  that  mdividualisation  of  the 
departments  to  winch  reference  has  been  made.  Their  influence, 
almady  considerable*  seems  likely  to  Ije  further  increiised*  as  the 
decentralisation  of  fmictions  that  the  need  of  catei-ing  for  local  i-e- 
quirenients  m  gradually  bringing  alxjut  %\ill  leave  then^  with  more 
initiative  tlmn  ever— a  decentralisation  that  M.  Bayet*  in  the  pr-eface 
to  the  Rapport  on  Primary  Education,  regards  aa  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  legislation  of  Jules  Ferr}^ 

The  prefect  not  only  appoints  the  teachers^  he  also  is  president 
of  the  conseil  departemental,  which  beai^s  the  same  i-elation 
to  him  as  the  comcil  superiiitr  does  to  tlie  Minister*  The 
latter  must  not  be  confounded  ^\ith  the  vonseil  general  du 
dipartemmt,  which  cori-esponds  fairly  to  our  county  council. 
The  former,  if  anything,  resembles  slightl}'  our  technical  com- 
mittees, inasmuch  as  it  contains  delegates  chosen  by  the  conseil 
giiUmU  and  though  it  has  no  power  of  actually  leiyiiig  a 
rate,  it  can  indii^ctly  make  the  communes  &|)end  money  on 
education.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  representative  body  of  the  rate- 
payers, as  the  pedagogical  membei^  ai-e  in  a  large  majority.  The 
academy  inspector  acts  as  vice-president.  Other  niemljers  are  the 
heads  of  the  two  normal  schools,  two  male  teachers  and  two  female 
teachers  elected  b>  their  colleagues,  and  two  primar}^  inspectoi-g.  On 
the  discussion  of  ceitain  questions  the  private  schools  have  a  right 
to  be  represented  by  two  delegates.  Experts  also  can  be  summoned. 
The  duties  of  the  Coimed  are  pedagogical,  administrative  and  judiciaL 
They  see  that  the  pt^ograrames  ai*o  duly  carried  out  and  disciLsa 
the  educational  condition  of  the  schools.  In  many  df^partments 
in  which  a  special  programme  for  agricultm^al  teaching  has  been 
dra\ra  up,  they  have  been  consulted.  Their  administrative 
functions  permit  them  to  determine  the  number,  natm^e,  and  situ- 
ation of  the  prinaary  public  schools  as  well  as  the  numter  of  masters. 
They  thus  decide  on  the  creation  of  new  schools,  determine  whether 
or  no  a  school  is  properly  built  or  fhushed,  and  have  powers  to 
allow  small  communes  to  unite  for  school  purposes.    This,  however, 
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does  not  often  happen,  as  the  smaller  the  conimune    the    inoiie 
jealous  is  it  of  its  independence. 

The  council  further  allows  the  detachment  of  n  hauilet  from 
one  c-omnuuiB  to  iiiiotlier  for  scholaHtic  puriM»wt?8,  w  hei^e  dbtaneew 
arc  great*  It  grants  i^erniit^ion  to  teachem  to  take  Ix^ai'dei's, 
allo^\^  a  male  teacher  to  conduct  a  mixed  mcIkmiI  on  condition  that 
the  commune  apiKjint  a  «ewing  mitflreas,  ket^w  u  re|:r Loiter  of  teachenn 
who  have  rendered  themnelves  rapuhle  of  \wm\i  fully  rertitied 
(titulfvlrm),  ^h^H  ita  opinion  on  iht*  niunlx^i*  of  pupilss  requii^nl 
in  the  noiunal  schools,  can  depute  a  third  of  iU  nwin\ipm  to  bispect 
any  school,  and  f mother  api>oint«  one  or  mon^  tlelegate^f*  by  canton 
tosuiiervise  public  and  private  ftchf>olw.  Iti*  j\idicial  attrdmtew  make 
it  an  api^al  court  in  tlie  question  of  the  <>penin)r  of  a  private  HchooL 
It  is  also  a  fountain  heiid  of  rewards  and  puniHlnuenti*.  It  ha^t 
a  voice  in  the  promotion  of  teachers,  and  it  is  on  it."  i^commendat  ion 
that  the  Minister  awards  medab  and  diplomai^  for  distingnisheil 
service  to  the  tencherH.  It«  disciplinary  jxjwer^  are  xery  jrreat. 
extending  to  a  complete  prohibition  to  teach  in  any  schooL 

^'Tlie  inB|Tertoi^  of  primary  education  nve  the  delegates  of  the 
State  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  estahlishnxenti^  devoted  to 
that  form  of  instruction/*  The}"  depend  on  the  academy  inaj>ec tor. 
Rou[£hly  si^eaking  there  is  aijout  one  to  each  arrondwsemefit.  Their 
actual  nuinter  to-day  is  about  441  for  France.  To  these  must  be 
added  thi^e  female  inspectoi's  for  the  maternal  sclnmh  and  thi^ee 
for  girls'  sehfHiLs  in  Seine  uud  Seijie-et-Oisiv  It  in  worth 
noticing  that  there  are  no  sub-inspect^a's.  According  to  the 
statistics  for  1897  thei^  is  one  inspector  for  every  149  pi'imary 
public  8chooLi»with  230*  deimrtments  and  21)2  mastcj-s,  or  for  108 
«l'1ioo!h  of  all  kijidR  for  324  depLrtments  juid  '*JS  in^istei^  nnd 
mistinesses.  The  higgest  circmm^riptwn  is  I{oulwii\%  with  1,041 
deimrtments,  and  the  smallest  Batna,  with  IIT).  An  inspector  told 
me  he  was  unce  in  the  old  days  in  a  \^ery  jK>or  and  mountainous 
arrondwsif^nfirU  where  thet^  wen?  only  27  schaol.s.  This  has  since 
been  snppi^essed.  There  is  a  tendency  to-day  t-o  redui-e  the 
nnmbcr  of  ins|iectnrs  jmd  ecpialisc  the  Hrcovsi'nptiojiK 

Mof?t  of  the  circonscriptions  in  the  districts  I  ^*^sited  seemed  tn 
lie  leather  alx>ve  the  average.  One  of  the  biggest  I  came  across 
was  that  of  .Vi*gent^n,  with  207  public  schools  and  22  private 
dchfxjls.  This  is  some  wa}^  off  M.  Panl  Bert's  ideal  of  an  inspector 
to  every  100  schixjis.  Mere  figures  do  not  ahrays  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  work.  The  ac^tu^'il  dimensions  of  the  circouscriinfion  nnifit 
he  t^iken  into  account,  and  the  accessibility  by  rail  of  itu  various 
parts.  Thus  one  nrron^rripfifm^  through  which  1  [Bssed  has  a 
school  as  far  distant  from  thec/»/?/-/i>rf  as  73  kilometres  [451  miles], 
of  which  ()5  kilometrc^^  are  by  rail  and  eight  by  road,  and 
the  furthest  schools  i]i  the  opposite  direction  mv  nearly  as  inocetiss- 
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sibie.  Thtj  majority  of  iimijecturs  use  bicycte,  h\  fact,  the 
poaseeaiou  uf  a  luacbine  must  \m  pi'ttclically  indiBpemuble,  Ab 
one  of  these  hard-workiag  oftjciab  remarked,  **  If  the  bicycle  had 
not  existed,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  invent  it  for  the 
primary  inspector/*'  Witli  mwlx  disjtance^  to  cover,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  majority  of  schiKJls  can  only  Ije  visited  once  a  year,  or 
even  less ;  as  a  high  offieial  aaid  to  me,  this  is  far  too  little  for  the 
fe^v  iiuSiitiBfactory  schools  whicli  are  to  te  found  in  every  dram* 
scripHim.  He  pi'eferi'ed,  therefore,  that  tlie  ina}>ectoi^  should 
leave  the  letter  schotils  uiivisited  for  even  a  longer  jJt^riod  and 
concentrate  their  attention  on  whippinjx  up  thesie  echieational 
laggards. 

In  England  tlie  primary  inspect-or-K  are  upijointed  by  the 
President  of  the  IJoaixl  o[  Kducation,  In  France  the  inspect oi'st 
ai'e  selected  by  a  system  of  examination.  Tlie  conditinny  of 
eligibility  are  so  drawn  up  a^  to  insinv  a  high  standaril  of 
knowledge  on  the  ])art  of  the  candidate.  The  examination  ittself, 
which  is  also  the  aame  for  the  heads  of  nornnal  colleges, 
k  usuall}*  held  twice  a  year,  and  is  divided  into  three  part«.  The 
fiitst,  which  is  a  written  comfXkjition  in  jjedagogic^  and  school 
administration,  is  held  siuuiltaneously  in  the  chef-Ileu  of  all  the 
depirtiuents,  the  i^uhject  set  lieing  tlmn  the  same  for  all  the 
candidates.  For  tha«=ie  who  imss  the  written  examination,  there 
i»  an  ointl  examination  at  Parif?,  each  candidate  having  a  rim  rtx^e 
on  certain  set  books,  on  a  tpiestion  of  theoretiail  smd  practical 
pedagogy,  and  finally  on  rpiestions  of  school  law  and  administra- 
tion, Ljistly  there  is  u  practical  examination,  which  consists  of  a 
visit  to  a  school,  followed  immediately  by  a  verbal  criticism  of  the 
same  by  the  candidates. 

The  following  arc  tlic  list  of  subjects  for  the  composition,  in  Pedagogics^  Suhjeeifl  «t 
for  1898,  1899,  and  lOOOr—  at  examiiii 

Uona 

189S.  SuhjecU  Common  to  Male  and  Female  Candidate!'. — Toleration  p«d*igo 
— ^Howcan  one  give  to  pupils  of  the  primary  ac hotels  a  simple  and  dear  idea 
of  it  I    How  can  one  develop  in  them  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  it  ! 

1SD9.  First  Session. — Male  Candidates.^X  common  catiae  of  com- 
plaint Lh  that  the  spirit  of  initiative  haa  diminished  in  France.  To  what 
exteat  ran  the  teacher  in  t!w  elementary,  primary,  or  higher  primary 
school  manage  to  awaken  and  fortify  it } 

Female  Candklates. — Education  at  the  maternal  schouL     Its  principles. 

1890.  Second  Se^ion.— The  teacher*  whether  male  or  female,  onght 

*to  teach  the  children  order  and  ecoaomy*    How  are  they  to  set  aljont  it 

in  order  t*>  du  so  with  nuHlcTat km  ?    AVha*  prccantions  ^^ill  they  taki*  tn 

prevent  the  exaggeration  of  these  qunlities  from  leading  them  into  those 

faults  frc»m  which  it  is  of  the  lug h est  importance  to  preserve  childhood  i 

1900.  Fir^^t  Sesi^ion* — ^Vhiit  is  (he  meaning,  as  regards  primary  ediu'^i- 
tion,  of  the  phra-^e  prt'fxjrer  m  clfisse  (prepare  the  le.Hjions  bt^forchand)  ? 
How  will  you  bring  it  home  to  teachers  who  have  had  several  years' 
experience  of  teaching  th:i(  U  h  rtect'?««ury  to  prepare  the  vvi>rk  for  fine's 
dajis  all  one's  life  Ions  ? 


TIte  set 


Taioliool  The  fullouin^  are  I  lie  [ist  of  subjects  ss<;t  for  llie  corapcwitioii  lu  schod 

adminbtratiou  for  the  same  periotl  :— 

IB9S.  Mak  Candidates.— Vxplnln  the  legal  rpgtilatioiis  relative  to  l\it 
re  present  a  don  of  [jrirnary  education  on  the  Conseil  Snptrieur  de  tin&truc' 
ti&H  VnhUque,  Wliat  are  the  functions  of  tliis  council  as  regards  primary' 
education  ?    Have  yoii  any  observations  to  offer  on  I  he  subject  l 

Womai  Candidak$. — What  are  tlic  regnilations  relative  to  interna] 
supervision  in  the  uormnl  Bclmoh  for  girls  i  How  s^liould  tlic  directress 
organise  it  ?  In  \x]m\  spirit  ought  I  he  tef^cliers  tv  interpret  their  partiej- 
patiori  in  the  supervision  'I 

1899.  First  Seji;sitm,^J/a/t^  ami  Fcmalv  Vandidates,  The  Vertificat 
d' etudes.  Ita  organisation  and  the  loudifi cations  it  has  undergone,  Vour 
opinion  of  the  criticbnis  to  which  it  has  been  subjected* 

1899.  Second  Session.^ What  arc  the  obligations  of  the  eonnnum*  itj 
respect  to  primary  education  ? 

1900.  I^'irs^t  Session*'— The  higlicr  primary  wchoola :  their  general 
organisation  and  staff.  {\in dictates  should  avoid  discussing  details  m 
the  programme i 

The  li«t  of  set  kniks  ior  t  lie  h^t  few  years  is  as  follows  :— 

Fetielon— /?c  fed  mat  ion  des  filk».  Chap.  1.  /^  VI,  etXL  tV  XII. 

Ixs  pLd<zgogites  €le  Fori-Uoyat,  par.  I.  Carvf'  {Ejttmit$  de  yteoh\  dt 

Saaj,  Guytii,  CottMti,  riglement  de  Jaaiutfifie  Pascal). 
Jh  J.  llousseau— J?7/ii7e»  iivre  HI. 
J  loll  in — Traitfi  dex  t'tiide$  (Mitiotr  F,  Cadtf), 
Anlhoine^^t   trarcra  nost  ^coles  :  Jes  A2  pr^iifrtB  jMiffcB.     XotCF  J'uu 

iiu pec  fear, 
Herbert   S]jeucer— Pf    IVducotion    (t^dUion    frnpniairrX    Chap*   J  I, 

De  V education  inkUectuclle. 
(irt^itrd — L'edncaiwn  des  femmes  ffar  !es  fejnmts, 
Blackie— AVt/«€rt/iO«  d£  soi-nmne  (tradticiion  F.  Pn*aut)r 
Chaiming— /Jf  r/ducation  persomUe  {traduction  iMhouhyf), 

For  1B9B-1900  the  authors  set  included,  atuon;y:  others,  Fenelon,  J.  J, 
Rousseau^  Condorcet,  Emilc  Boutroux,  F*  BuL^Honj  and  Horace  Mann. 
For  1901-19U3  the  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Avork?i  of  Montaigne, 
KoussieauH,  Chaniung,  Michelet,  Bain,  Peeaut,  and  Jules  Ferry,  ll  h 
wortli  noting  the  large  use  made  of  English  and  American  writers  an 
education,  and  the  absence  of  any  German  lio<:>ks  ou  the  subject. 

rA  V0ce,  "^'^^  so-failed  "  explanation  *'  of  these  texts  t^onsists  in  a  vivf^-imt  lom* 

inent  on  one  or  two  pages,  which  the  candidate  is  gl\en  an  hour  to  prepare. 

In  theoretical  The  question  on  theoretical  and  practical  jiedagogy  and  tlie  rjuestions 
Jiad  practical  on  school  law  at^d  administration  arc  ai^iigned  by  lot  to  the  candidatc«. 
^da;?ogirs,  liach  candidate  is  allowed  two  hours  to  prepare  Ids  replicSj  during  which 
time  he  is  under  lock  and  key. 

The  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  qtiestions  in  iiedagog^' : — 

1,  In  a  pedagogical  conference  you  set-  forth  the  prit^cipal  reasons 
why  the  bcIitoI  attendance  has  been  defective,  and  you  indicate 
to  the  teachers  what  ihey  can  do,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  school  commission,  to  improve  it. 

2,  Discipline.  How  do  you  understand  its  application  to  the  piipafi 
of  ail  ages  in  your  primary  schools? 

a*  How,  in  your  npiuiou,  can  a  teacher  in  Ids  commune  ex  tend  hii 
educational  influence  outside  of  ar^d  beyond  the  school  V 

4,  How  would  you  regulate  the  use  of  monitors  in  the  eletnentarj' 
school  i 
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Specimens  of  quostbiu  on  scliool  bw  and  admuii^trailou  l—  in  tsehool 

1,  The  funcltong  and  role  of  the  inspector  of  primary  fUucatiou  in  "^^* 

tho  matter  of  exaDimnttont* 

2,  Right  of  opposition  to.  I  he  opening  of  private  s<jho<ils.    (.IdBing  uf 

tha^  school:^. 

3,  Class- books,  prizes,  and  sn[?p1y  of  i*chotjl  niiiteririln* 

At  the  end  of  the  examination  an  exhaustive  rrporl  h  addressed  to  tJu'  Tho 
Minister  by  the  Prcifiident  of  the  Boiird  of  l*!.\amincri«  (conmstin^^  vi  thv  exan  inetB* 
Director  of  rriniary  Instruction,  the  ivniiecteHrg  grru'rauT  for  primary  (^'p<^i't. 
instnietiont  four  latjy  inspectors  or  tUreetresses  of  norioiil  iu-htittifii,  an 
academy  inspector,  foitr  university  professor'?,  and  two  primary  inspectors^ 
Taking  that  of  1899,  the  Premleut,  if.  Jacnnlet*  jifter  enunciating  the 
number  of  candidates  ami  tiie  classes  from  which  i!iey  were  drawn,  com- 
plains of  tho  low  marks  in  pedagogy  obtained  by  many  c^indidaic*",  ami 
etiumeratca  the  qnalitiea  most  essential  in  a  irood  in?*yiectiir.     Bcturnin^^ 
to  the  composition,  wlaoh  was  Cf>nccrned  v^Uh  ihc  supposed  (ark  of  initia- 
tive in  France,  he  criticised  some  of  the  most  common  faults  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  anrl  give*  an  atlmirahle  rrmvif  of  liow  the  ijuestiou 
should  have  been  dealt  Mith  and  discussed.    The  adndidstrative  problem 
tre^itcd  of  another  burning  question — the  ctrti/kat  iVrlitde*^.    ^V"^  most 
of  the  candidates  failed  to  treat  the  subject  with  sufficient  philosophic 
breadth*     The  hctnre  tJtplifiitA\  aeeording    to   tlic   same   authority,  is 
one  of  the  most  difticult  anrl  more  decii^ive  tests.    Not  oidy  nuiKt  the 
candidate  be  master  of  his  subject,  he  must  also  give  it  the  tone  and  style 
of  an  inspector  addresslug  his  subordinates,  a  somewhat  dLffictill  feat 
before  sueli  an   atigust  assembly   of  examiners.     The  tpreuve  pratique 
at  the  end  is  also  one  of  the  most  decisive  ordeali*.     It  is  esi^entbtly  a   test 
in  powers  of  observation  and  judgment.    Sitch  is  the  mere  gist  of    M. 
Jacoulet'3  report,  which  abounds  in  the  most  practical  hints  for  the  un- 
snece^fid  finite  as  much  as  for  the  suecessfid  candidates ;  but  those  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  more  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  searching  natiire  of  Severitj  i 
tlio  examination  should  road  pages  47-^133   of  the  HejK>rt  I.K.ll,  which  examiimilou 
gives  an  exhamtivc  resujH'^  of  the  subject. 

The  exti*eme  severity  of  the  exiiiniiiatioti  m  furtliPr  Bhowu  by 
the  small  fiercentage  of  candidatea  who  have  paR**ed  in  the  hn^t  five 
years. 


Exantioed. 

Pw(»ecl  Written 
Exanutiation. 

Sin'cciiafah 

\mr^ 

1.>l> 

27 

** 

iBm 

337 

M) 

21 

imi 

261 

42 

23 

im^ 

t05 

il 

10 

1B00 

32l> 

,18 

22 

Vp  to  1887  teacher*^  wert^  eligiUe  for  the  examination,  which 
\va«,  indeed » oi^ii  to  alt  persons  f»f  a  certain  academic  standinp^ 
In  fact,  in  the  yeai*n  1880-1888  they  formed  the  majority  of  tlie 
successful  candidates,  miml)ering  122  against  03  i>i\rfei5soi's  from  the 
noriiial  and  higher  primary  echoolsf?,  21*  aeeretaries  and  clerktt 
from  the  otHces  of  afa<lemy  inBi)ectors,  anrl  only  12  profe^oii* 
of  ii»»*-ondniy  e<hit'atioii.    The  eorniijinttive  faihn^  of  the  latter  m 
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sigiiificant.  It  is  probably  due  to  their  ignorance  of  a  grade  oJ 
toacliiiig  \vb(3se  methods  aud  regulations  are  so  unhke  t}ieir  own, 
Aftei  18SH  the  regulations  were  framed  to  further  raise  the  inti4- 
lectual  standai'd  of  the  candidates  !iy  demanding  the  poKsession  o( 
c^ertain  degrees  as  a  sine  qut*  lufii  of  admij^sion  to  the  examinations. 
ThJB  had  the  eti'ect  of  practically  reducing  the  examination  to  a 
^^qm  comi^etition  Ijetween  the  professors  in  the  normal  and  higher 
pnmary  schoob).  SiJice  then  the  regulations  have  Ijeen  again 
^videned,  but  the  significance  of  the  change  is  best  seen  from 
the  fact  that  of  the  total  who  passed  tluruig  the  jjeriod  froiu  1889*9t* 
iuf^^iisive,  ordy  -^0  ha\'e  come  fi^om  the  ranks  of  elementar}'  school 
teachers  ;  the  Secondaiy  profesaora  have  funiiBhed  foiu^,  the  clerks 
and  secretaries  one,  while  no  fewer  than  101  lj*?tong  to  the  eate- 
gory  of  profeasoi-H  in  normal  or  higher  primary  schools. 

On  the  vexed  cjueMion  whether  the  elementary  school  teacher 
or  the  normal  professor  makes  the  best  inspector  there  seems 
to  be  consideralile  dift'erence  of  opijiion.  The  elementary-  school 
teaclier  is  often  more  at  home  in  the  school  and  knows  what  ita 
real  capacities  are  and  what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  fi'om  it ; 
in  a  word,  his  j)edagogical  eqiiipment  is  often  suj)e7'ior.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  normal  profeaaor,  from  having  more  frequented 
the  world,  has  le-aiiit  soniethmg  of  its  wa}'S  and  diplomacy,  qualities 
which  am  by  no  means  unimportant  in  district**  whei-e  iMlitical 
feeling  at  times  rims  high,  while  they  have  also  a  |x>sitive  value 
in  helping  their  possessor  to  jjei-suade  the  communes  into  taking 
a  larger  xiew  of  their  duties  towards  the  schools. 

The  inspectoi'8  are  divided  into  five  classes,  I'eceiving  3,000 
franc8  in  the  lowest  class,  with  a  rise  of  500  francs  for  each 
class  up  to  the  maximum  of  "^000.*  These  salaries  are  paid 
by  the  State.  They  are  also  allotted  so  many  tra\'elling  days' 
expenses  at  the  rate  of  10  francs  a  day,  according  to  the  siise  of 
their  circonserlpfioa,  and  finally  tlte  depniment.  allo\^"s  them  a 
minimiun  inclenmity  of  300  fi^ancs. 

The  duties  of  the  ins|>ector  in  the  private  schools  are  confined 
to  examining  the  register*  and  the  stmitation  of  the  school.  They 
cannot  inquire  intij  the  teaohmg  except  to  aasui*e  themselves  that  it  is 
not  contrart^  to  the  momhty  of  the  constitution*  iS'ot  infrequently 
the  teachers  in  the  private  schools  beg  the  primary  inspector 
to  exaoiine  the  class*  but  the  latter  nearly  in^'ariably  refuses.  They 
seem  to  have  a  pretty  geneml  notion  that  the  methods  in  these 
schools  are  inferior,  and  have  no  pailicular  wish  to  improve  them,  f 
This  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  as  regards  the  religious 
rural  ichools,  considering  the  pecuniar}^  difficulties  under  which 
they  laboiir. 


•  In  Seine  the  inspectors  are  paid  on  a  higher  scale. 
tSec  page  150  (pasgage  from  Matthew  Arnold), 
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In  the  public  schools  the  ins[)ector8*  duties  may  be  aummed  up 
uuiler  three  iiiftin  heads*.  They  are  apjxjinted  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  hygiene  and  inoraHty :  to  see  that  theprogranuueaiid  regulations 
are  duly  oliserveti  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  act  as  **  masters  of  method  "  tu 
the  teachers.  They  naturally  have  a  voice  in  the  ojiening  of  any 
new  si4ifx>l,  whether  public  or  private,  and  also  in  the  apixiintment 
of  teachers.  The\'  preside  ovei'  the  examination  for  the  cerHficat 
ffVff/c/cJ*.  The\'  can  also,  ai?  a  last  resort,  net  the  law  in  motion 
ill  ease  of  non-compliance  with  the  school  attendance  regulationB. 
On  the  other  liand,  it  must  not  Ix^  assumed  that  they  mnk  part  pa^^mi 
with  our  Enghsh  inspectors.  The  latter  have  a  wider  province 
!o  overlook,  and  under  certain  reatrictioi]^  are  far  more  free  thaTi 
the  Freneh  inspector,  whoinatlthiiiga  re|x>i*t a  directly  to  and  depends 
on  the  academy  inspect-on  The  latter  is,  of  course,  also  the  author- 
ity for  higher  etlucation,  but  otherwise,  as  far  as  primary  education 
goes,  he  it!  in  some  ways  more  the  French  connterpai't  of  our  elemen- 
tary inspectoi*a  than  the  French  primary  inspector  is. 

One  important  branch  of  the  inspectors'  duties  is  the  organisation  Te&che 
and  direction  of  the  cantonal  meetings  of  teachers.  The  line  volume  conferen 
just  puljltshetl  by  tlie  Ministry  on  the  *'  Insi.>ection  de  I'Enseignement 
Prinmh*e  '*  is  an  elotpient  luonument  of  the  i>e<lagogical  vakie  of  these 
conferences,  siiecimensof  which  occupy  quite  half  of  the  book  itself. 
The  public  teachers*  tj'avelling  ex|wnses  are  paid, and  evena^j^istanls 
are  obliged  to  attend.  Private  teachers  can  l>e  present  by  permie- 
aion.  In  most  dejMrtnients  there  are  two  conferences  a  \ear,  one 
devoted  to  the  theory  and  the  other  to  the  practice  of  teaching*  The 
former  is  generally  held  in  the  sjiring,  and  the  latter  in  the  autumn. 
Fi'eparati(jns  are  nuide  a  good  time  in  advance  for  the  first  eon- 
ference.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  a  list  of  subjects  is  proposed 
antl  ilrawii  up;  theae  are  subniittetl  to  the  appnival  of  the  academ\" 
inspectoi%  and  published  as  soon  as  |X)8sible  in  the  Bulletin  depart e* 
mental.  Each  teacher  is  supjxjsecl  to  write  a  thesis,  or  contribute 
his  impressions  in  the  form  of  notes.  These  comixisitions  are  ctissed 
according  to  tlisli-icts,  and  the  set  fiTmi  an)^  paiiicnlnr  district  are 
given  U>  one  or  two  teacliers  to  contlen^e  in  a  mejnoir.  This  ia 
again  sent  to  the  insi>ec.toi%  who  thereupon  pi^epares  a  rejjoil  or 
address  on  the  subject,  A  distnission  follows,  and  at  the  end  the 
inspe(*ton  if  uwessji ry,  suniH  up  what  seem  to  htm  to  \^  the  conchi- 
sbns  arrived  at,  and,  if  ne^^estwiry*  pnU  them  in  the  form  of  resolutions 
to  the  meeting,  Thii^  theoretical  dis*.*UR8ion  m  generally  followetl 
by  a  sliort  ciiticisni  \ty  the  inspec^tor  on  am'  ix»ints  of  teaching, 
methotls.  discipline,  or*  conduct  that  luive  ^^ truck  his  attention 
during  the  past  six  montlis. 

At  the  aiitimm  conference  a  pi*actical  lesson  is  oft*>n  given  by 
a  teacher,  very  general l>*  on  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed 
theoretically  at  the  preceding  reunion.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson 
the  teachers  gathered  in  council  criticise  their  colleague's  methods 
and  auggestionSi  and  draw  practical  conelusiona  for  themselves. 
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I  had  tht*  good  fcjrtuue  to  Ije  pr^geiit  at  oiiu  of  thiMe  spring  met-'i- 
ing^  in  Loir-et-Cher,  which  was  presided  over  pro  ht'tc  rice  by 
the  acrudemy  inspector-.  The  subjL^et,  whieli  Kpvuks  vuliimes  for 
tUi?  good  relation:*  Jjclwwn  the  authontie^  and  the  tejichers,  \\m 
the  thorny  question  of  overwork  and  extraneous  tasks,  utid  aug- 
gestions  were  luvited  on  how  to  lighten  the  already  heavy 
burden  of  the  tL*aclier's.  The  eon  fere  nee  over,  the  inisj  sector  refld 
an  ilhiniiniitlng  erfsiiy  on  the  civic  ethication  of  women,  and  fur 
wliieh  we  niay  perhaiB  find  npace  here  for  a  very  rough  ami  incom- 
plete r^'sum^. 

**  The  cducatioa  of  the  citizen  waa  atcepled  by  tdl  to-tlii y,  but  not  t*f  the 
womati  aa  i'itisf.en.    There  was  always  thi^  fear  of  woman  being  rendered  i 
uafeminine.   The  dominant  idea  still  was  that  of  the  hoUR^wife,   La  feinme  ^ 
we  donne  &?n  parfum  qua   Vombre^    Still  there  wm  a  place  well  marked 
out  in  eivifs  for  the  wife  and  the  mother.    She  has  a  itaJcp  in  tlie  country, 
if  it  is  through  lier  bods  and  her  hnsbamj,  who  naiy  <uie  day  hiive  to  fight  i 
for  it.    She  hns  a  right  to  know  at>out  ihe  laws  aiul  pohticMt  for   these ' 
affect  her  and  hers  in  a  moat  vital  fashion.     8be,  too,  has  a  personality  lo 
develop*    She  also,  in  France  at  least,  should  know  something'  of  busines^s 
for  she  takea  a  eonsidenwblc  part  in  the  commeree  of  the  country*    It  is 
necessary,  then,  she  should  learn  to  appreciate  the  fnJl  sense  of  such  expres- 
sions as  *  fatherland/  *  law/  '  citizensliip/    Otherwise  they  will  be  but  ltttla| 
more  than  mere  words  to  lier*   Once  she  leiives  tbe  fwhool  she  is  lost  to  it>  if  J 
s  he  can  not  be  draw  n  into  t  he  co  u  rs  d  'atiii  ifa .  \V  it  hon  t  a  proper  civic  tra  i  n  lu  | 
wha  will  fall  bark  into  tbe  old  rut,  and  her  daughters  will  go  to  the  n 
ret>gieu*t\  and  the  separation  which  cuts  France  hi  two,  even  in  the  hurnhk-st  | 
1  mmps, will  Ije  perpetuated-   The  sole  remedy  In renmgtievien t d^ la  atoifinne^ 
Beading  will  prove  a  frnitfnl  source  for  moral  teaching*    Napoleon,  from 
the  moral  point  of  view,  will  appear  to  her,  on  thinking  of  tljc  tears  and 
blootlshed  ne  caused,  as  a  subject  not  for  pride  but  execration*    Ce  brtntif 
que  jaituih  ne  regardant  les  mires  I  Not  hatred^  bnt  love  shoidd  be  the  motto, 
fraternity  within  the  Fatherland,  and  fraternity  without*     Sympathy  tut 
inferior   races   a  necessary  subject  to  be  taught.     The  wonmti,  maybe, 
will  never  leave  her  village,  but  her  son  will  >fo  into  foreign  lands,  and 
practise  there  what  he  has  learnt  at  home.     Woman  must  L>e  educated, 
not  like  a  man,  nor  Hke  a  child  either.    Hence  you  can  teaeh  her  heroism 
by  the  example  of  the  women  during  the  terrible  year  of  1870*    Sueli  is 
the  Toh  of  the  ^mle  laiqH4^.    Xeglect  tlua  form  of  education  and  there  is 
no  f'ssentifti  difference  between  the  teaching  of  the  nuns  and  tJiat  of  the 
lay  ^*hn*ilB.     This  civic  training  is  the  real  raimiL  d'etre  of  the  edmralion 
of  women,  an  education  M*hich  docs  not  demand  the  abjuration  of  t<ex,  bnt 
makes  the  woman  still  more  feminine,  be^nte  it  completes  the  education 
of  the  wife  and  the  mother. 

This  eloquent  addre-ss,  of  which  the  above  quotatioDB  are  but  tlie 
disjmta  membra,  was  followed  by  a  criticism  on  school  mattyera 
by  the  priitmry  inspector,  which  uiU  help,  perhapa,  to  give  a  fair 
notion  of  these  meeting^?. 

In  speaking  of  the  rtrtificat  d*Sudes,  he  advised  tho  teaeljers  to 
diflcoui'age  the  j>upilf^  fi^om  asking  permiBsion  to  enter  when  under 
the  legal  age*  The  "  comixjaition  agricole "  should  be  above  all 
thinga  simple,  containing  scientific  ideas  and  notiona  in  modem- 
tion*  He  reminded  liis  audience  of  the  Orphan  Asyliun  for  tlie 
childreii  of  teachers,  ^vhich  contains  2,000  children  up  to  fifteen* 
A  lottery^  was  being  got  up  for  it.    Fen^ale  teiichers  might  work 
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aiimW  articles  for  prizea.  *"  C'est  une  ceuvre  de  so]i(]aritt^''  The 
^iibst*i*ipttou  WQ8  light  — 3  francs  for  memberB  and  C  francs  for  hono- 
rtiry  meinliers.  Al!  ^should  fluljscrilie,  for  the  asylum  %vas  coniuion  to 
al!  Finance.  The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  ABJuials  rendered 
a  real  nerviue.  Uhi!di*en  Khould  U*  encourageti  to  join.  Inataiicea 
\vei*e  given  of  children  who  had  gixen  up  birds*- nesting-  Xeed 
oi  Ioi>king  aftt^r  tho  i^chool  furniture.  Care  to  Ije  taken  durmg 
sweeping*  A  word  for  tempera tice  aooietieH— need  of  encouraging 
tlieni.  The  eoiitagioUij  (haea Res —scarlet  fever,  nieaslea,  chicken- 
pox .  Xecregsity  of  warning  tlie  academy  inspector,  who  will  send 
down  doctor*  ;  child  m  win  while  to  Ik*  kept  from  aehool.  Children 
auft'ering  from  ringworm  can  lie  taken  kick  at  a  pinch.  Imijar- 
tiality  Ui  li^e  j)rjictined  by  the  teacher,  eHpeciaOy  in  the  capacity  of 
Swretary  of  the  llaiiie^  Kememln'r  you  are  functionary  of  the 
llepublic,  and  nothing  more.  Need  of  lumbanding  one's  voice. 
Ix}ud  speaking  deprecated ;  producer  bawling  on  the  jmrt  of  the 
children,  and  JaryngitiM  on  the  pai't  of  the  teacljer,  Agiicultural 
eihiciition  must  l>e  m  pradiatl  and  exj^erimeiital  as  poasiblc*  A 
few  wordii  on  the  date  of  the  h(ilidays,  Certain  ixHiks  suggested 
to  the  teachers  by  tlie  iiisspector  for  readingdjooks, 

I  talkeci  to  a  good  many  persiins  idj^jut  the  utility  of  these  V^e  of  tfc 
t*ouferencea.  Some  of  theni  npokB  of  the  ditKcuIty  of  getting  ^"^^^"*' 
the  teacliei-j^  to  epeak ;  othei*i*  complained  that  tlie  con)tx)sitiou 
was  **  tm|)  peu  serieux/'  In  one  case  the  inspector  found 
ge\eii  teacherrt  had  simply  C4>pied  an  ai-tiele  out  of  a  pedagogical 
journal  and  tliis  seems  to  Ije  a  ver\  ct*nunon  occurrence.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  inapa^tor  was  sti^ong  on  the  benefit 
derivetl  from  these  conferences,  though  he  admitted  the  compo- 
sitiun  was  not  \'et*y  vfduablc.  The  real  key  to  the  solution  seems 
to  me  to  lie  in  the  remark  of  an  academy  inspector,  w  ho  said  "  they 
were  excellent  things  with  a  good  inspa^tor,  affoi-ding  a  sort  of 
neutral  ground  on  whlcl^  tlie  two  parties  can  meet  and  discuss* 
The  whole  tiling  depends  on  whether  the  inspector  regards  them 
as  a  ta^kor  an  aid  to  his  work  "  ;  and  this  ojanion  I  found  rmterated 
in  various  quarters.  In  yliort,  Ihe  |>ersona]ity  of  the  inspector  in 
everything.  It  is  veiw  olnnous  that  an  inajiector  ^vith  strong  ideas 
on  the  exact  \vn\  in  which  everything  should  he  done  is  le^  likely 
to  elicit  the  iileas  of  hia  suboi*diuates  than  one  who  lielieves  in  a 
multitude  of  councillors.  But,  given  a  sym|>athetic  inspector  aa 
ehah*man,  who  is  rmxious  to  i*eceive  advice  as  well  as  to  gi^-©  it, 
Land  who  l}elieveH  in  the  supreme  merit  of  letting  teiichers  as  far  as 

3asib!e  puxzle  out  questions  for  themselves,  only  coming  in  at 
the  end  to  gi^^e  a  dernikrc  viaiji  to  their  conchmions,  such  meetings 
no  doubt  ore  a  big  petlagogical  succee«.  Ajjart  from  this,  however, 
they  ix}S3es3  the  ad\'antage  of  allowing  the  inspector  to  iee  and 
talk  to  many  teachers  w*honi  otherwise  he  only  meets  once  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  and  that,  too,  %vhen  they  are  not  under  the  ordeal 
of  having  their  schools  inspected.  It  also  gives  the  teachers  the  oppor- 
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timity  of  luiikinj;  eacli  othet^s  acquuimtanee,  and  thiuugli 
aemi-official  gatlieriuga  laj  in|^  ILk  foundation  of  many  pleaBant  pra 
fesMtonal  friendHliijis,  and  piii  ticipatintr  in  llie  ^  aiioui!  good  works  of 
solidarity,  w  het  lier  it  Ije  a  *jcK"iety  for  nuitiml  aid  oi*  an  jiaa)t*miion 
for  pi'oviding  for  tlie  \\'itlu\\  and  urpliaii.  TLtst*  tiie^tings  m'v 
e«pecially  u?ieful  to  the  teachers  in  lonely  eonnnunt*s  "  sbc  mdm 
fronj  anywhere,"  who  tind  in  tlieiAe  ineetmgs  a  healthy  stimulus 
against  the  letliargy  that  hu-ks  in  sle4'p\  hollows. 

In  1881  Jules  Ferry,  in  a  eiitiulaj-  addresseilto  the  reetoif?.  Mjx>ke 
of  the  Prima  IT  Inspectorata  as  follows  :— 

During  the  half  centary  that  this  iristiiutiun  ha^*  existed  with  us  it  has 
proved  ita  value,  and  the  services  it  has  rendered  are  such  that  t>»e  can  say 
it  has  no  longer  any  adversaries.  EstaWi^hi^d  at  first  on  the  weakest  </ 
bdse^  a^  a  sort  of  benevolent  and  temt>orary  cummiltee  of  the  arrou- 
dasemenl»J  csouncils,  long  condemned  to  fei-l  it#  way  s^lowly  und  to 
recruit  its  ranks  with  volunteerfi  who  were  more  remarkable  for  their 
gciodwill  than  their  com  pete  nee,  the  primary  inspectorate  lim  won  for  it»elf 
by  the  force  of  circa  mis' tanees,  or,  rather,  by  itM  own  merit,  the  ini|xirtant 
place  it  occupies  in  our  i*ehool  organ isatioa.  OthtTctani tries  have  heeii  at4e 
tofiurpass  us  in  the  perfection  of  their  cqnipiucnt  nm\  niethods;  i»nt  none, 
perhaps  has  so  st)eedOy  and  resolutdy  linked  the  destinies  of  it^  natjoJial 
education  to  the  homogeneon.^  tomjxjsiition  and  iueeBiHinl.  activity  of  an 
official  body  of  lay  inepect*>rs.  Tc>-da>^  when  the  priiuary  insiicctor  is 
necessarily  recruited  among  tiie  flower  of  the  teaching  bxly^and  appointed 
on  the  results  of  competition  ia  jjrofesHfonal  knowledge,  the  ^itandard 
(if  v^hich  han  reuently  been  once  tiiore  raised/  he  U  oiu*  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  Htate  whim*  authority  in  its  modest  limits  k  thv.  Ijest  estah- 
liwhed  and  the  readie.Ht  accepted. 

A  visitor  in  tiie  rural  schook  of  North-we^t  France  in  li)W 
would  have  little  hesitation  in  endoi^sing  this  apt  remime  of  twent)' 
years  ago. 

Tlie  Mayor.— Him  mayor  of  each  commune  has  the  right  to  visit  all 
schools,  w  hether  puhlic  or  private,  within  the  area  of  the  jmrish.  He 
can  also  have  them  inflpeeted  by  a  doctor.  He  is  supposed  to  preside 
over  and  convene  the  eomniisdtnt  svt^oire,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  compulsory  att^udanco,  and  liiinself  to  assure  the  execution 
of  the  law  on  the  snhject.  He  receives  demands  for  ojiening  new- 
schools,  and  has  a  right  to  opjiosf*  these  proposals,  Ue  also  coin- 
missiunt*  the  plans  for  new  schools,  and  signs  all  contrads. 

The  ilStgnm  cantunaux  are  apparently  meant  to  represent  the 
lay  element  in  the  etlut-ational  hierarchy.  It  is  woilli  noting 
that  they  are  ottAiU  dfl^yues  in  village^  other  than  their  own.  In 
this  case  they  seem  to  stand  foi'  the  wider  inteivst  of  tlie  canton, 
against  the  sometimes  ti>o  narrow  ideas  of  the  commune.  Their 
duties,  in  snmewaySj  reseml)le  school  managerH\lnitaiTnmch  more 
limited.  Their  functions  are  confined  to  looking  after  the  state  of  the 
!juildings»  school  fiimituiT,  sanitatioD,  and  l)eha\"inur  of  the  pnpila. 


*  The  French  have  evidently  taken  to  limrt  the  advice  of  M*  Vac  den 
Endc  to  M.  Cousin,  when  he  visited  FloUand  in  1836:— ^*  Take  care  how 
you  chooise  your  inspectors ;  they  are  the  men  whom  you  ought  to  look  for 
with  a  lantern  in  your  hand,* '—(Report  M.A.,  page  136*) 
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Hiey  may  zdA  no&idjr  ttjCl  tLe  ir^c^h;^.  Tbrv  fan.  LoTiT'sr,  be 
preamt  wfan  jcraafci-ij*  ir>r  zi'^rZL.  z.-:-:  cn*  ^u-:;iri:-i-fcl  ripens,  rci  m 

the  childreii  if  i'^t  Tri*L.  Tr.-r'"  i?*-  I'lnL^-r  i.^-i^i  to  ::r  rW-r--'* 
to  improve  The  avl^zl^zsj?^.  :>r  jrrir-r  :Ti&>.  ir.^ -^---m-'^^^SsJ:!!^  zb^ 
fomplementary  -«--:«  rf  -rLr  ?c":.»I— :!>•  rv-mr^j  :-!L&<kse^.  rbc  seb:«  ! 
lifarariv.  th^  *•<(<-*>  *'^  .•--^-•.•^-y.  rt-\ 

The  idea  oc  ;£RS*>r  h:L.>.*!  if.r-:-^:*  >  TV-ji^nTly  ar.  •rxs^rliK.':  ■:or. 
but  it  is  iar  fnxL:  IftriL^  ^i^r.all;v  r*aj5a**i-  *  ►!>■  iijiz^icz^.r  -^rzz  nc- 
far  aa  to  caB  u^tzri  ibe  r::l  ~  i«*rl  ii^  •.!«  3rL-»l  <*:*cL  .\i>:<iffKr 
declared  thesr  <h>rz  Tfcl-ir  -cii  iir-  i^^rjujar;.  a>i  iLer  2»t»  t.>  zh^ 
aehoob  A  third  s&ii  lii-;.  -.-nly  l*ut  in  ai:  apcj^r^ruj^e  -:«  Tr*?-  ity 
of  the  athocJ  ii««wo:'::-  ai^-i  v-oe  •/  tbe  •>ea*'irf-r»  I  ^^^ke  zo  -it  tb»^ 
•abject  aeenied  t->  r«*ri  -jjed-  i^»r*i.cie  ir.  iii*  w'tcci  ^  i  T»crLi'ji!- 
intmaon.  •Inbtrs-  b!>Tr^"rirr.  TO-k*-  r:»r*r  fav-xirsriy.  a-  ICaj^ 
in  Sarthe  I  hear^i  oc  a  d^^^^jt^.  -^iyj  La  -x-oe  notL  fee  iLe  scckc-iL 
The  academy  iiis««»>r  vc  l».'j--e:-*_Lprr  ■I'r'^*-  K»ak*  vc  ier*c^ 
dekgatioDs  wnieh  ^.iuK>:I.  rvj--LAr::. .  4j.-i  in  ".'Arrapi*.  ^enriz^r 
to  the  acadeir.;.  \z^yti^,'A:' *  vr\:^r.  i-v-  v<r-r.  -^r^tf  ::•  pr^.oii* 
good  resBuh^.  \\  r^z^A^.'''  La*  a  i'»i  JHil  v-  r«*H>z_£rj?di  n. 
Proljably  the  t-iii  rca.**.-:-  ::  -•  :.-:<  <  ?  jc^jv^  -1  &?  n  s^r.-Lii  iiE-  li» 
in  the  difficr^'^v  :<  *  ■'. :-  j  v»^2*--— •  ■•!  'j****'  ?>•*■.««*-*  •--.  ■_iiiir- 
take  the  tai^k  Ti>r  .i-'-r-r.-tr^-'i-i.  o:c'tvs^  ■-:.  tCvi^Lr;'  *i:~jc*'d:c 
profOKd  it*  #Ti;jCoaa^.:^  T:.^'  s^^iis  ••>  Li'  r  Li»:  :L^  r.o.  -=d*r*i 
of  a'rakennur  o:<-si-irrJ"fc\»>-  ^"-^r^n  .1.  *:*  r.'^i'tiet:.  iFrjtL  *..- 
oinated  in  a  e»:<i,jT»^«^    *:   :<%//■>»-#  fr;*.v,*<i*^'       •>*r>r   **>'.' 

AH  ihi*  hifencvri;.    ./    :>r:-irc!  ir.i  V<i*  *,J±jr-iJa  -r  1    j.i.iti*ae  ^^^ 
aeem    complies vc  •.•.■  r-L^Lsi.  :-_z.'ls.      ir-R:  ^^zTi,'^'-:!. a.-   -"^  --— m 
is  that,  as  far  &s  I  "^.-Jl  >.;:■:-  ':.^  rr-Sy.-i-ir:'.  :.•:  il  n*  !-_CLiiirxn-   ^*''*^ 
workiK    siDOodily  r:_.cri      T:,r    :r-:L   >  'r^r   Tc.-jj:>r    :c  r?b*:. 
partiruiar  fujirt>>L-Lr7' >  ;•    .Jrst-'-y  :;.-.- z-*  •'.-*.   ir*".    .Vruir-i  -.Lt* 
there  i*  no  d^rjs^iv^:  j^:-.:.!    .'t-    '  :-j;:-  i-'iLutj- -•    .ttl.  l^iL:- 
ritiea  can  wranzlt.  ij:-.  ■"•.*:.  ^  r-Lc'-.r  fi*:  r->r;*l:i_r  *^:  **:cri-i:ct* 
to  aee  that  ix  »  a-Ti- •  ^-.  .•*  i'-^i*   ir.;  -T.T.eir.Lrjrc:    r  r^...-*    c 
leas  doubtful  jertlr:;  ;.'.  'L-  r'r  -    •;  .Vi*.  :-«"  -^ ::>'•<•  j:^  -•  4>»:»hr**> 
impanUe.     Tir-  ^/>j<v    '■'   rr-r.-jL   }>i:::ij-.i.  La.-     >:  :-.    si- 
faeen  complet^c  :    f .-»:*:-    .•r—r:.:'.i' >'/:-•  :.-«;    -.ii*^  ].«lbrr  fj-.c:.  :_zik 
to  time  hefw^ttrr.    ir^v^ir;*  ^r.'.  •-^.Lr.yi.  *-^  .i.:t: j' •.•:    i-  It*-    ---ij 
or  higher  prirr^^    «'^    -rn'.-ii::      r.*    •Ir?-  i:    r.o  :«-jifeijLv    _-. 
a  eoontry.  ^htrr  '/>    "  :. .  r  ^..y^'.y.rjc.  :.-.•-    j-t-   i^*^i.  r:-t;.or. 
out  and  alk*t«'l  ::•:  v-v-  i.r  Ar:.'\rz  rT-L^:*: '.:  j-.-*:  i=r.-^v  v.  :>  ::.-.^l-: 
for  by  two  ¥JcL  r-: ->-•-.:--:   .......v-r* 

This  clcanjw*   /  ;  .s:    '  --  :_i- .-c  •   >    •-     :%rr-.-fi,i     •:    :oj- 
For  when  an  irti.— j'  .x.  *--r-  -^/i.*.;  -  :.i'  --  v.-  '^.  -yjii^  'zj^  \z1}  -rtl-. 
hia   opportunhy  -'.  v.    •      'V:>r^<u*  t.>    :.  Erzlir-c.  f.-r  rrstsicL* 
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and  stai'ta  in  education,  the  Third  Kepublic  hag,  especially  in 
Pi'imary  Education,  canied  out  a  consistent  pohc}-,  and  consistency 
in  policy,  as  Lord  Hosebery  has  shown,  m  an  iinpoilant  factor 
in  sucx^ess. 

Aa  a  corollary  to  this,  it  is  elsar  that,  all  nion^y  spent  in  Fi-ench 
educatioDt  behig  spent  on  a  iletinite  plan,  has,  no  doubt,  been  spent 
with  the  greatest  economy,  because  unneeesiiiary  schook  hav^e  rarely 
basn  built  except  in  a  few  of  the  smaller  conunuues,  which  infused 
to  be  iinit€d  to  another  commnnt*.  And  lastly,  this  clem-ness  of 
plan  has  slnji^ularly  facilitated  aji  intelligible  adjustment  of  the 
ti  naucial  burd  en  l)el  \A'een  the  t  h  ree  cun  t  ra  c  t  i  n  y:  i>aj't  ies  —  t  he  St  a  t  e , 
the  department,  and  the  coniniiine.  No  doubt  these  diffei^ent 
blassinga  ai-e  dii'ectly  due  to  the  working  of  cent ralinat ion,  and,  ag 
Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out  as  long  ago  an  18G1,  we  are  too  Hensi- 
tive  as  a  nation  to  any  idea  of  State  control.  Yet  if  we  p>  ^till 
further  bac^k  in  our  hbitory,  we  find  that  this  distrust  of  the  central 
authority  is  not  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  national  lieing,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  vvaa  precisely  the  magniticent  State  control 
and  State  regulation  of  the  reign  uf  Elizabeth  that  wefded  and  con- 
solidated the  nation  together,  and  heli)ed  to  pfiice  us  where  we  ara 
to-day.  From  other  souroee  we  have  derived  that  fneedom*  elasti- 
city, and  variety  of  which  we  ai'e  so  justly  proud,  and  which  mani- 
fests itaelf  in  our  institutions,  and  esi>ecially  our  education.  Surely 
we  can  do  what  our  fathers  ha\'e  ilone.  The  mere  introduction 
of  some  system  of  genei'al  State  oversight  and  delimitation  m  educa- 
tion would  help  to  prevent  the  unedifying  spectacle  of  one  branch 
of  education  l)eing  stanetl  foi*  want  of  adequate  peciudar}^  aas^is- 
tance  while  another  has  had  to  l)e  pulled  nj)  by  the  law  couils  for 
its  very  natural  zeal  to  give  instruction  in  the  higher  grades  of 
(sducation. 


[>«partm«nt.       The  two  local  authorities  concerned  with  the  raising  and  s|)end- 
Cotmil ^fU- ixiyt    of    monev    on  the  schools    are    the   depart ment    and    the 
commune. 

I  The  comeil  giiUml  du  d^pfirtement  coriTspontls,  more  or  less,  to 
our  county  comicih  It  Ijeai-s  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
normal  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  staff's  salaries.  It 
pays  a  small  indenmity  to  the  primary  insj>ector3  (300  francs 
minimum),  and  supporta  the  e^spenses  of  maintaining  the  academy 
inspector's  office,  which  for  convenience  is  generally  situated  in 
the  prefecture  itself.  It  likewise  furnishes  the  travelling  expenses 
of  tlie  agricultural  professor  of  the  depiulment,  and  pays  for 
the  masters,  foremen,  and  workmen  entrusted  by  it  with  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  primary  schools  of  all  gradeii. 
It  further  votes  subventions  to  poor  conunnnes  for  build- 
ing purjKDeeSj  founds   scholarships,  gi-ants  aids  and  rewards  to 
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tMeberSf  pt<eseQts  prizes  to  siicceasful  ctmdidates  in  the  v^rtificat 
iVitmles^  anil  ix^cuniafilj^  assiBts  evening  contitiuatioii  classes,  the 
formation  of  old  Ijovh'  societies,  etc. 

Up  to  1889  teachei"8  were  paid  Ly  the  coniniune.  InequflUtiefl  Commn 
of  salmy  were  gi'eat*  By  the  simple  t*xpedient  of  handing  over  ^'^*^*'J'V 
to  the  TreiUiury  instead  of  the  coDiinuues  the  proceeds  of  the  foui' 
centiuies  levied  on  the  four  cofdributionB  directes^  the  teacher  at  once 
hec-aine  a  full-blown  f  uuctionary  of  State,  the  money  for  salaries  wa^* 
|KK>leiL  the  gross  iiiequalitie:^  which  hitherto  exktail  were  abolinhecL 
a  jiiijiimuui  hving  wage  was  adopted,  and  the  teacher  rendered 
onee  for  all  indei^eudent  of  the  local  authorities  as  far  a«  his  salary 
was  concerned.  In  order,  liow-ever,  to  take  into  account  the 
great'er  cost  of  living  in  the  townjs,  an  indemnitj'  of  rcHidence  on 
a  shtlins:  ^tuile  hai^  been  arranged  for  locslities  where  there  are 
iiijghrmimiions  of  o\*er  l,t)OU  soub  and  for  the  eh^fs-Ueyx  of 
cantons,  the  mhiimum  indemnite  being  100  francs*  (It  is 
wortli  noting  the  octroi  only  begins  ^vith  towns  of  4,001} 
iidiabilants.)  The  achoola,  however,  ai'e  built  and  maintiuned 
by  the  cotuniune^i.  Every  eomniune  not  united  to  another 
for  Hcliulastic  jiurjioae  is  obliged  to  have  a  sehooL  In  certain 
iusUmces  coniniuncii  ai^  allowed  to  hit^e  builflings,  but  the  ten- 
deiicy  is  to  make  them  build  schooU  of  their  own.  In  case  of 
refujttil  on  the  j>art  of  a  conunune  to  build,  the  pit^fect  has  the  right 
to  oi*der  the  coniitruction  of  a  school,  and  to  inscribe  the  cost  on  the 
budget  of  the  commune,  Thig  only  occui'^;  comparatively  rarely* 
Tlie  moHtolijjtinate  commune  timshes  byyieldmg  Uy  the  gentler  mean9 
of  [jcn'suiu^ion.  Under  500  population,  the  scliofjl  is  a  mixed  one. 
Over  r»nri,  the  commune  in  obhged  to  ha^'e  separate  t^chools  for  the 
two  sexes.  Even  in  tliis  case  only  a  few  communes,  and  those  just 
on  the  U>nler  line  of  "jOO,  are  still  im provided  with  the  two  schools. 
Only  cummuties  writh  2,000  inhabitants,  or  with  agglmnerations 
of  1/200  pemme,  ai*©  obliged  to  have  maternal  scJiools.  The 
piiBsence  of  a  re)igioui<  school  in  the  commtine  in  no  way  dispensea 
the  conmmne  from  having  Uy  proi^ide  a  school  or  tw*Oi  as  the  case 
may  hn*.  e^'en  if  the  school  is  not  in  the  least  dc^sired  by  the  inhafai- 
tant«-  It  oeca*sionally  hapiienN,  more  e^jiecially  with  girls'  schools, 
that  one  finds  a  acho<il  \iith  only  ono  or  two  in  it,  and  in  on©  authen- 
ticated case  I  heard  of,  the  teaclicr  ^vm  left  a  w*hole  f^umnier  through 
without  any  piipils  at  alh  Thin  was  in  the  Centre  w^bere  roligioua 
feeling  at.  times  nvnK  htgh^  anrl  the  administration  has  difficulty 
in  placing  Prntesiant  teachers.  On  the  other  haadj  the  coramunes 
cannot  subsidise  with  public  money  any  priv^ate  rehgious  schools 
within  its  1>ordcr«,  In  places  w  here  the  population  has  fallen  below 
r>'>0»  once  the  conimune  has  built  a  schooh  it  is  bound  to 
maintain  it  for  thirty  years  if  it  hm  rtK^eived  State  aid*  Tlie 
luune  i*ule  applies  to  the  maintenance  of  higher  grade  Bcbools, 
or  rouTfi  mmjMm^iiinirrs  (ex-standard  cliisses),  once  they  have 
bei*n  createil-    The  commune  is  expected  to  maintain  a  mi»se  dt 
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builiUng. 


4ii  oontribn- 


gctwrftl  co»«t. 


V&xiU,  The  right  k  granted  to  the  eummune  of  stibveiitioniBg 
the  various  ituvres  post-^n^ aires,  the  muline  scolaire  (the  achool 
kitchen  or  rwitaurant),  aucl  the  school  Ubraiiea*  The  comrDune 
abo  votes  money  for  priae«j  and  aupix»rtd  the  cost  of  extra 
ckseeii,  s?uch  as  singing  and  ilomestie  economy.  The  extent  of 
them  voluntary  grants  from  1B89-1897  exceeded  17(>  milhon 
francs,  about  £7,(^0,1  MM},*  or  roughly,  £880,000  a  year. 

In  1889  the  amount  .ipent  by  the  thiiie  parties  (excluding  the  out- 
lay on  buildjug  and  i^-furnisthing)  wmi— Commune:  71,95tJ,t>78 
franca  (roughlv,  £2,878,243*)  :  Depdrfment :  17,1*07.31  r»  rrfine« 
(£716/292);  Statfi:  mMl,nm  francs  (£:i442.4t)D).  The  next 
year  the  cost  of  tlie  tearhei^  in  the  prininry  and  normal  m^hooln 
wa«  tranafen-i^d  to  the  StJite  by  the  transfer  of  the  four  mntimeft 
a^difion.ticiB  fiTim  the  commune«  and  the  departments  to  the 
State  coiieiT?,  The  State's  contrilmtion  iMUinded  up  to  120,501,8*52 
fmnpfl  (£4,822,474):  the  communeV  Hhu-e  mnk  to  5tn580,247 
francH  (£2.2f)^i20y),  and  the  depai*tment*s  quot«  wa»  reduced  to 
a  very  small  figure*- 

In  1897  (lai^t  year  available  for  atatintics)  the  State  spent 
14:iJ*i8,lM>8  fnmfi  (iryJ^iKl'ySX  and  the  cominmiej^  70,246.285 
fmnc^  (£2.809.8.51  J,  or  ii  grand  total  of  214,015,253  francs 
(£8,560.610). 

The  outlay  on  Innlding  amuiuit4<  in  the  lai*t  thirty  vejiiia  to 
688,713,954  fvnnm  (£27,548,558).  The  normal  Hchool8  alone 
ai^  accountable  for  5K**(>1.819  (over  two  millions  j^terlin^!) 
under  this  head,  (hi  the  other  liaiid,  the  ex|ieoditui"e  of  Parii^ 
and  the  lai^ger  to^\ii»  is  not  counted  in.  Were  it  iulded,  the 
grand  totsd  would  U^  over  850,000,000  franco,  or  34  millions 
*Hterling. 

The  i^ereentage  of  contriliutioufj  of  the  three  partie-^  towaitfc 
the  building  and  furnislung  of  the  normal  schools  hfig  Ijeen  m 
follows;— State,  38  jier  cent.:  depiuiinent^,  59  jier  cent. ;  com- 
munes, 3  percent.  Ditto  for  the  i>rimnry  schools:— State,  40  ]m*i- 
cent  ;  depai^tments,  4  per  cent.;  conmiunes,  56  jjer  cent. 

The  approximate  value  of  tlie  primai'v  echook  \vm  set  down 
in  1H97  at  1,170,000,000  fnmes  (£46,800,000).  During  the  period 
1894-97  the  avei*age  cowt  of  a  mhnol  was  26.335  franco  (£1.053  B«.)  ; 
of  a  "  department,"  14,870  fmncs  (£594  16s.) ;  of  a  school  place.  299 
fmnr«  (or  very  nearly  £12  against  £14  12s.  8]d.  for  the  mnw  object 
in  the  Englis^h  Honrd  Sohools  during  the  }>erio<l  from  1870-1  IKiO), 

There  aiB  no  accurate  statistica  about  the  religious  «chfK>lK.  Ijew 
)'>ole8  Ohrctiennes  hbiv.^  .^pent  alx>ut  •'-39*70  francK  (£1  11r.  2Jd,) 
jier  pupil  in  1881-82.  aw  agaiiiM  46  francH  (£1  16&i.  9 Ad,)  jit^r  bead 
to-day  for  tlie  public  Bchooln.  or  50  franco  if  the  linking  fund  on 
building  toanj^  be  reckoner!  in.    In  1  ^90  M.  Deljicuch  stated  that  the 


♦  Taking  the  fmnc  at  the  rata  of  23  =^  £\  and  omittin(f  ahillin^ 
trmeH  are  alM>  omitted, 
t  Includes  rent. 
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religious  teaphers  me^ived  at  least  228  fmnm  (£9  28.  M.)  per  head 
leas  than  the  lay  tt^achen*.  Nevertlielfws,  the  official  statiBticians 
iU^ume  that  the  pri\  ate  stihools  ^peiul  ahovit  the  same  per  he&d  as 
thn  State  schools,  which  makes  thent  cninilate  the  emt  of  primary 
(^duration  in  the««e  eet-abhshinenta  at  alwut  87,IM)M,U00  francfl  a 
year.  The  total  cost  of  primary  ediimtion  in  Franc**  a  year  m 
therefore  ahout  293  millions  of  francj^  (£11,720,000),  \rith<Hit 
nonntmg  the  outlay  on  biiildinga,  or  :iryO  millions  with 
(£14,000,000). 


> 
I 


CHAPTER  II.-'THE  STATE*  TEACHER. 
(i.)  How  All-round  Efficiexcv  rs  SKcniKn  (Lvt'LnuNG  REumous 

SCHQOLHJ. 

The  lirst  point  that  strikea  an  English  ol)e!er\'t4'  w  ho  \ittit^  even  Effiderxcy 
the  moet  outof-the-way  French  HchcHilsi  irf  the  hijrlt  t^tandard  of 
average  efficiency  on  the  pai^t  of  the  teachei:s.  Tlii!4  m  largely 
due  to  the  operations  of  the  Uivv  of  the  3(Jth  October,  1886,  winch, 
amonf^  othei*  things.,  enact**d  that  no  one  can  he  a  teacher  in  a 
jjuhhc  or  private  school  who  is  not  Freni^h,  is  not  at  lea.st  in  |>o88a^ 
Hion  of  the  hremt  d!4mentain\  has  not  attnined  IH  yerirn  of  age  in 
the  CiUie  of  a  male  U^acher.  or  17  in  i\i9  ciuse  of  a  female.  It  further 
divided  the  State  tc^achers  into  probationei^  f  (stagwires)  and  htMi- 
hdetirg  titnlaireif,  \^  ho  are  either  diret'teurs  (or  direcfricv^}  iPfToh'  ov 
kW^mXMXit^  (adjtAnts  chorges  de  da&se  or  ndj*nnff*<}.  The  wot*((  dtisse 
used  here  in  technical,  and  implies  a  separut*>  division  or  depiirt- 
inent  of  a  school  under  a  regular  master.  The  English  word  "  cla^  " 
m  best  ti*an9lated  by  "«>(ir^/'  A  dii'eetor(or  dji-eotress)  is  a  teacher 
at  the  head  of  a  schoi}!  with  more  than  twtj "  classes."  A  stiniiwire 
Ijecomes  a  eeitified  teacher  {tUnlaire}  by  piu^sing  nn  examination 
in  the  theor>^  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  Ijeing  appiinterl  m 
ad  joint  to  a  school.  These  regulation>i  do  not  concern  the  religioim 
schools  except  in  so  far  m  the  need  ffjr  teachei's  to  pt^sw^sw  t\t  least 
t  he  breve  f  ej  &m  en  in  i  re. 

Although,  of  eouii^,  at  the  passing  of  the  law,  wluch  in  its  first 
form  dataB  from  1881,  several  categories  of  existing  teachere  weiie 
exempted  ftN>m  it-s  action,  it  has  Ijeen  so  thr^roughly  cai-ried  out 
sine-**  that  the  compilers  of  the  lyfficial  statistics  far  \H*A7  are  able 
to  make  the  proud  Ix^tist  that  alt  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  are  in  accordance  with  the  law»  while 
the  nnml)er  of  teachers  without  a  diploma  Um  shrunk  to  a  very 
low  iigure.  Tium  in  1897,  excluding  the  maternal  srhonb.  Cal* 
vad<i«  had  in  li^  State  and  private  ^chooU.  out  of  l.OrjU  teachei^. 
only  *i  male  and  06  female  teaeherH  who  were  without  the  brevet. 

♦  The  teiias  letu'her,  .^c^iool,  etc.,  always  Bi>|ily  to  Slate  edacfttiou  uale^» 
the  religjViii*«cl*ools  arc  oxjiresH>ly  njentionefL  - 

t  The  **  Htajjiitiresi *'  mast  not  lie  ctinfaajaled  with  the  EiiKli^^h  jnuliatiiini'iH 
(ete'^  Art.  3.1  of  L\Nie),  whci  arc  ut  the  liottotii  of  the  hidilf*r,  they  crjrrespouil 
mther  to  tfie  pro\ni*kinally  certifiriited  teachers* 
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Out  of  1,257,  Orne  had  but  4  and  77  respectively;  Sarthe,  out 
of  1,471,  had  6  and  92  ;  Indre-et'Loire,  out  of  1,156,  had  6  and  75 ; 
Loii^-etrCher,  out  of  1,035,  had  4  and  43,  The  gi'eater  number  of 
female  teachers  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
atill  over  8,000  i"ehgioujs  teachem  in  the  State  schools,  and,  agaiu, 
that  in  the  religious  schools  themfielves  the  female  teachers  out- 
numlier  the  male  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1.  ITae  tigurea  for  all 
France  and  Algeria  are  equally  striking.  Only  818  male  teachena 
tmt  of  74,993  teachers  are  without  the  bre%'et,  or  a  little  over  I 
per  cent. :  of  these  only  101  belong  to  the  State  teachers,  who 
number  50, 030,  which  gives  the  remarkable  figui^  of  less  than 
}  per  cent,  for  all  France  among  the  male  teachei^s.  7,547  out 
of  84,342  female  teachei's,  or  about  8|  per  cent.,  have  no  diploma ; 
of  these  only  2,272  telong  to  the  Stiite  female  te^ichera^  who 
number  49,802*  Tliiia  only  4^  per  cent,  of  the  State  female 
teachers  have  no  diploma.  In  the  maternal  schools*  where  the 
i^itle  has  been  in  force  for  a  shorter  period,  out  of  5,392  State 
teachers  only  293  are  without  the  brevet^  while  among  the  4,022 
private  teachers  759  have  no  diploma,  which  once  mom  show» 
the  superiority  of  efficiency  among  the  State  jyersonnel,  m  in 
one  ease  the  percentage  of  tlioee  withoTit  any  certific-ate  of  know- 
ledge is  over  5  i^er  cent.,  and  in  the  other  over  18  per  cent. 

Although  the  hrevet  aup^rieur  is  required  only  in  the  Ciii*e  of 
miu^ters  in  higher  primary  schools,  it  is  neverthelem  frequently 
lield  by  teachei-B  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  fact,  there  are  iji 
the  State  schools  (including  higher  primaiy)  no  less  than  17,059 
male  and  14,429  female  teachers  possessed  of  this  certificate^  while 
in  the  private  schools  the  eon'esponding  nimibers  are  674  and 
3,988  respectively. 

In  addition  to  this,  between  aix  and  seven-tenths  of  the  prenent 
stati"  in  Gover-nment  schook  have  passed  through  a  course  of  three 
yeat^'  studies  at  a  training  college. 

The  certificat  tFaptitmk  p^dagogu/ue,  which,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions for  existmg  teachere,  is  compulsory  in  State  schools  for 
all  who  aspire  to  become  fully  ceitificated,  is  now  held  by  45  per 
ijent.  of  the  personiiel,  the  number  of  holdera  having  risen  from 
;U,073  in  1877  to  44,523  in  1897. 

The  teachers  in  the  private  lay  schools  ai^e,  of  counae,  subjected 
t<j  exactly  the  same  rigime  as  the  others.  These  schools,  however, 
are  fast  dying  out»  caught,  as  someone  said  to  me>  between  the 
an%'il  and  hammer  of  State  and  i^ligious  rivalry*.  In  1892-93 
they  numbered  3,35«i,  and  only  2,H.'iO  in  1806-97,  I  never  came 
acr^oss  one  in  the  course  of  my  tra\el8,  though  I  found  two  State 
schools  which  had  Ijeen  previ^jusly  piMvate  lay  schools-  Many  of 
the  lay  teacherg,  who  numljer  ri,77H  (t>r  7,^49  including  maternal 
scbtiols),  are  employed  in  i*eligious  school. 

It  is  wiirth  noting  that  no  private  achiwil  in  France  ctm  call  itself 
higher  primary  vmless  the  dii^ctOT*  or  directress  liold  the  hrewti 
mi^rimv.  The  abuse  of  such  high*flovsn  terniB  im  Academy,  Cnllege, 
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High  School,  etc.»  by  ^cliools  \\'ln*8t*  t^^^iehiiig  m  pui'ely  elementary 
is  impossible  iu  France,  wlun'e  tlmre  h  a  St4ite  guarantee  attached 
to  every  t>^)e  of  school,  which  miplm  that  the  tejiching  provided 
is  in  accordance  with  the  title.  The  caricatui^e  of  the  bid  EngliBh 
private  school  which  is  known  under  tlie  name  of  the  Dothelwys 
Hail  has  no  coimterjmrt  in  France.  It  is  probable  thut  the  worst 
of  our  private  school maiitei's  would  be  able  to  give  Mr.  Scineem 
points  hi  a  sp*»Iling-l)ee  cooi petition,  thoujih  Bf>me  of  them,  evejj 
with  the  pre^nt  relaxation  in  B]jelling,  niight  break  ^down  at  the 
examination  for  the  brevet  Kidmen  tmr^. 

Perha|*a  a  word  iriay  lie  mdd  hero  for  out  tn-  Iwi)  mm>r  a^'enciaH  wbieh  Minor 
contribute  towards  the  efHeif  nt*y  nf  the  Statv  teaelier.  factora^ 

EtJuratimifd  imptr».—l^\xe  EUnratioiiiil  l^resK  is  imitortaal  enough  la  EilucAfcional 
France  to  have  an  entire  intematitmj^l  eongrenrt  of  iti*  own.  It  nural>ei'8  no  Prea»p  ~ 
less  than  fifty  ]>iiblication8»  In  helpinjy;  tt*  fori.*e  ^h\  the  qae^tit>ii?i  of  the  day* 
in  keeping  the  othei-wi^e  i-iohvted  teHfher.^  fully  alivp  to  tlieii-  importa^nce, 
in  encourai^iag  them  to  take  a  re^U  ajid  .sustiiined  biterent  in  current  pedii- 
gogics,  ana  thereby  fostering  the  true  ediiciitional  spirit,  they  render,  mi 
doubt*  most  valuable  seniee-s.  At  their  head  may  be  placed  the  semi- 
official  R^ime  P^da(jo(fu/H£  ;  otjier  well-known  yjapers  are  Le  Jmtrnaf  dt^4t 
Jn^fifufeurs^  Lt  xifnmtf^l  GttwniL  VEvok  A'out'fiit\  La  n>f*iit'  ihL^Etmt'lutie- 
mtnt  Primmnu  L*t  V*Jnmf.\  IJEmff  lm*/nt\  L\Amnt-^ftirtk  F^itifjtigiqite^ 
L^  I  m  At  ruction  Pmtiqur^  Le  Petff  Promnt^m/^  /at  Rrnnkm  P^ngotjitpta^  f^eA 
Bn/ZetiHit  dr«  touitA  tes  A7mcaieM,  etf\  r^c,"* 

PefinmufWftl  Ubrftrien. — The  idea  of  the.'M*  e4lueat!onftl  reference  libraries  Pedagogic, 
established  in  each  dejiartiuent  m  an  excellent  one*  They  tlo  not  however  Libraries, 
render  thtj  Mervices  they  inij^ht*  The  acadeujy  innjieetor  of  tuilre'et- Loire 
write^^ ;  *'^  The  pe<.la|j;Dgical  libmries  hardly  rentier  any  ;^ervif  e*"  And  yet»  ils 
he  points  out,  their  uj^e  i^  the  be^t  .si>ecihc  againj!*t  tm  dangers  rjf  routine* 
The  re|wrt  of  the  aea^lemy  inspector  of  Sarthei^i^careely  more  encouraging. 
The  number  of  volumes  bcirrowed  in  18UH  was  only  6f.NX  The  reiK>rt^  of  the 
inspectora  of  Loir-et-Cher  and  of  Orne  indicate  ?K»n»e  of  the  caiLse^  of  this 
neglect.  Though  there  are  no  lens  than  ^2  of  the.'^e  libmriei*  in  the  fortner, 
with  7,S51  volurues,  the  greater  jiumher  are  nierttly  school  hfooks  presented 
by  publis^hcrs.  In  Orne  thei'e  are  37,  or  one  for  each  canton^  but  as  the 
academy  inspector  states,  the  works*  are  old  and  out  t^f  date>  What  i« 
w*anted  are  funds  to  make  new  |iun'haaeH. 

The  Mtmt  Pedatjof^^^ne  has  aho  a  circulating  lilirary  of  4H4  works  wfdcli 
are  principally  composed  of  books  necessary  for  the  varicjuj*  exanjination>4 
for  whieR  teachers  enter.  In  1899  there  were  2*11  borrowers  h»r  2,175 
hook*. 

(ii.)  Position  of  the  Teachkil 

Teachei*8  gejiei^ally  comineDce  with  the  position  of  itaHistaiit  in  f^^^^ 
the  country.  They  next  move  into  the  iowu  schools  m  assistant ; 
lifter  that  they  return  to  the  country  m  lieiitl  v!  a  s^chool,  from 
wlience  the  bewt  go  Imck  to  preside  over  the  hir^gp  town  achool?i. 
In  this  way  the  ninjonty  of  town  teachers  hme  had  mum  expi^ri- 
t*ne^  in  country  diat rids.  At  the  name  tune  1  waB  aiwui'ed,  l\v  at 
leaftt  one  authority,  the  teachers  were  generally  eomfortahle  in 

•For  a  ennvenient  review  of  the  French  pedagugieal  pre^  see  in  tbe 
(American)  "  Educational  Review,"  February,  UM.KJ,  article  by  M,  U, 
( 'ompayrt?. 
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the  country  dktricU,  and  have  not  the  same  haulvei-iiig  to  get 
into  the  toi^HB  as  with  us,  o\\  iug  largely,  no  doubt,  to  economic 
reasons.  This  method  of  passing  from  country  to  tov^Ti  and 
}y^k  18  by  no  meaua  a)j8olute.  The  training  college  brings  the 
teacher  from  the  %*ery  stail  intoclaae  connection  witli  the  authoiitie«, 
The  heajcl  of  the  normal  school  conununicates  hia  opinion  nf  hia 
old  pupil  to  the  academy  inspector  when  any  appointment  has 
to  te  majcle»  with  the  i^,^\ilt  that  a  candidate  whose  ni^titudee* 
manners,  and  idiosvnerai^ies  seem  to  i-ender  him  anitabl**  for  a 
town  post  is  not  sent  to  ludticate  in  the  countr).  These  apfjoint- 
ments  nearly  alwaysi  foIlo^\'  within  twelve  months  of  the  pupil 
leaving  the  normal  schooL  tliough  sometimes  the  supply  of  pesta 
does  not  come  up  to  the  estimate.  In  one  depart nient  I  found 
tliere  had  been  some  flifficidt\'  in  placing  aU  the  pupils  of  the  yeaiv 
but  the  dilticulty  liud  Ijeen  wihed  by  nending  the  sin^plus  into  the 
n  eig  h  hour  in  g  de  part  m  en  t  ^. 

The  stagiaires  tlius  placed  m^  rnivfully  studieii  by  their  in- 
gj^ectorfl,  so  that  every  man  is  more  oi-  leas  marked,  and  when  any 
vacancy  oc^iu*s  the  iTispecteur  <raniffemif'  in  departments  in  which 
the  supply  of  pupil  teachers  is  ad<*<|uate  is  not  obliged  to  ]>ropo«*e 
to  the  prefect  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  premier  venu,  hut  ha* 
always  in  his  niind'a  eye  a  teacher  whase  pre\ioua  antececlenta 
seem  to  suggest  his  suitability  for  the  vamnt  post.  This  almont 
paternal  oversight  may.  of  course,  be  oveiTlone  ;  but  it  must  prove 
a  mve  stimulus  for  a  teacher  whose  heart  is  really  in  his  work  to 
know  that  he  can  always  look  for  approbation, encouragement,  and 
even  reward,  to  the  jx)wem  that  be,  and  that  there  Ls  at  le-ast  one 
quai-ter  in  which  his  elForts  will  not  U*  la«it  sight  of.  One  feels 
inclined  to  attribute  to  tlie  close  asaociation  Ijetween  go\*ernur 
and  governed  the  esprit  tip  corps,  the  devotion  to  his  duties,  and 
the  aooeptance  of  hiw  sehcxjl  f unctions  in  their  largest  and  wiile^t 
Mense,  with  which  no  imjmrtial  obeen^erof  French  primary  teachei'si 
can  fail  to  lie  struck,  more  especially  if  he  be  acquainted  with 
traditions  \\'hich  pr'e\"ail  in  French  wecoiidary  education.  The 
humblest  teacher  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  hamlet,  acting  as 
it  were  as  the  pioneer  of  new  ideas  and  new  traditions,  often  in  the 
muht  of  o|>en  indiii'erence  or  coyej^t  hostility,  feels  that  he  hm  got 
a  whole  MinistiT  lit^hind  his  back,  just  ji«  the  loiielv  sentinel  feek 
that  he  has  in  his  i*ear  an  aniiy  of  his  own  fiientU.  And  t his  un* 
doubtedly  in  many  difficult  and  trying  occasions  gives  him  a  courage 
and  a  constancy  which  it  would  Ije  iirijHM^sible  to  expect  in  an 
Uulatetl  teacher  living  in  an  unfriendly  or  even  hostile  district  not 
onlv'  geographicjilly  (!ut  otY  from  the  main  centres  of  enlighten* 
ment,  hut  with  no  sure  means  of  communiujition  with  or  expectation 
of  support  from  the  headquai'tem  to  which  he  liehmgs. 

How  hitter  and  trying  these  exp^ejiences  may  sometimea  bt»  in 
Ijest  ?*eeu  from  a  few  exaoiples  en  lie*  1  at  raiiftom  from  the  numerous 
mo!iogra[>hs  by  teachers    exhiijilr^i  rit    th**  Kxliihitinn,     Manv  iif 
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these  pei-aoiis  were  praetically  sent  to  opeu  up  to  edueation  diijtricts 
that  hitheito  liave  been  without  a  echuol.  Othern  had  been 
appointed  to  lay  schools  wliich  had  just  \)een  ©fltablialied  in  tJio 
place  of  the  religious  ones  which  still  exiati?d  alongside.  The 
adversarieB  of  the  school  in  one  ^' illume  put  iilx)iit  sstatement^  thai 
the  lay  teachers  strangled  tlit*ir  pupiltt.  I  a  other  conimunea  the 
pai'eats,  under  thi^eat  of  extrenie  ^celesiaatical  penalties,  withdrew 
ihair  childreu  ett  taaim.  In  others  the  new  teacher  (sometimes 
a  woman)  vv^ag  received  with  a  shower  of  stones.  *  Otlier  teachers, 
again,  found  thenxselvesi  boycotted.  The  local  groc^^r  and  ]>rovigioii 
nierchiuit  refused  to  aupph'  theiu.  They  could  get  neithei'  flour 
nor  milk  on  the  spot.  Si  VfMs  envoyez  mon  rwv^i  <m  ma  nUce  d 
rdcole  sam  I}ien, nattendez  r'wn  de  mm;  ma  mjifgregaimn  sera  mon 
herUiere^  mid  a  ricii  aunt  to  her  relationSj  and  the  parish  counciJ 
of  the  place  pasaed  a  resolution  deploring  etre  obligi  par  uub  loi 
sceUrtde  ei  etitretewir  une  4cole  de  perditwtir 

These  are,  of  course,  extreme  cases,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  in  the  depai'tinenta  under  obsei'vatioo  the  religious  feeling 
has  greatly  abited*  Thus  ut  one  place,  a  Catholic  stronghold* 
which  I  visited,  the  opening  of  tlie  school  was  greeted  by  violent 
attacks  from  the  pulpit*  but  these  have  now  ceased.  In  some 
villagea,  however,  the  war  goes  on  in  a  modified  form,  the  imre  using 
hia  influence  to  withdraw  the  children  from  the  school  timing 
the  period  of  prepai'ation  for  the  first  cominunion.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  universal.  Many  teachers  expressly  told  me  they 
hat!  no  trouble.  Each  pail}'  has  decided  to  go  his  own  way,  and 
each  has  found  in  tlie  enrl  that  he  has  enough  to  do.  In  some 
caaea  I  even  found  the  teachex's  and  eur^B  on  friendly  terms^  One 
teacher  mentioned  to  me  with  evident  pleasui^e  that  last  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  fifteen  yeai*a  he  had  been  at  the  school,  the  cure 
came  to  the  prize-giving.  An  academy  inspector  also  iissui'ed 
me  the  reUgious  difficulty  waa  not  very  great.  In  fact,  if  thei-e 
was  any  trouble,  the  religions  party  came  to  see  him,  and  he 
generally  managed  to  find  a  way  out,  despite  one  or  two  Hotspiu's 
on  either  aide.  This  opinion  was  further  confirmed  by  a  primary 
in^^ector,  well  spoken  of  by  both  pailies,  who  said  to  me  that 
]jerhap8  Jules  Fei-ry  went  too  far  ;  that  had  he  allowed  the  cure' 
to  enter  the  school  in  order  to  teach  the  catechism  to  those  whose 
paj'ent^  wished  foi^  it,  the  result  wonld  probably  have  been  {leace 
in  the  long  inm.  For  if  the  cures  could  have  given  np  their  schools 
with  honour  they  w^ould  have  done  so  long  ago,  as  they  conati' 
tnte  a  very  heavy  di^ain  on  the  clergy,  despite  the  ctmimismm 
diocesaine.^  And  again,  as  another  inspector,  in  one  of  the  most 
CathoUc  departments  I  visited,  said,  any  attack  on  the  primary 
school  w^ould  be  m^l  vit  by  the  population  in  general.  All  of  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  teacheiV  position  as  regards  the  refigious 
question  has  greatly  improved. 

•  Jfy  autliority  In  thia  particular  instance  was  a  bi^h  official* 
t  See  also  uote  on  page  149. 
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sition  in  Li  former  times  tlie  teacher  was  more  or  less  under  the  thumb 
I  village  qJ  ^jjg  ^^^g'  2^  ^.^  obliged  to  sing  in  the  choir,  and  also  to  put 
his  childi'en  into  it  m  well.  The  whole  tendency  of  theFen^-  legis- 
lation was  not  only  to  render  him  independent  of  the  Cliurch,  but 
also  to  establbih  him  as  a  .sort  of  lay  rector  of  the  paiish,  round 
whom  not  only  scholastic  but  social  entei"piise  should  centii;*.  But 
if  the  fact  of  being  paid  by  the  State  renders  him  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  the  locality,  he  none  the  leas  ftnds  himself  in  actual 
practice  generally  closely  associated  with  it,  through  havini^  to 
act  a^  secretary  to  the  mairie  of  the  eonunmie.  * 
eerBt^iiru  de  i^very  commune  in  France  is  obliged  to  possess  a  'nmire  and  a 
k  ruAiric.  itutin€t  even  it  its  poiJuUition  be  composed  of  fJiily  fourteen  persons, 
which  is  thp  actual  nvm  of  the  smallest  comniuiie  in  France.  Ea^h 
commune  m  fui-ther  obliged  to  have  a  seeretai*y  to  caii^y  on  its 
clerical  work,  and  as  in  many  instances  the  teaeher  m  the  only 
*'  se^holar  ^*  in  tbe  i>lac4*j  he  Ls  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  tht;  post, 
of  ciiurse  only  in  those  ctises  in  which  the  post  is  a  stipendiary  one. 
In  the  arrondwsemernt  of  Vii*e>  in  Calvados,  there  ai'e  many  com- 
tuunes  in  which  there  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  secretarj'ship. 
fn  these  case^  the  mayoi'  is  obliged  to  act  as  seci^etary  himself  or 
pay  someone  out  of  his  f»wn  pocket  to  do  the  work,  In  the  small 
towns  where  the  work  uf  the  secretary  is  too  gi^^t  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  schoolmaster,  a  regular  official  is  appointedp  and  in  some 
of  the  smaller  communes  a  reactionary  majority  will  sometimee 
apix>int  a  I'eligious  teacher,  if  there  is  one  available,  but  even  wheji 
a  reactionary  ma\'or  is  elected  he  i*aj'e!y  dispossesses  a  teacher 
already  in  office.  How  widespread  the  jiractice  is  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  eirron!icrvpii(rrL  of  Bayeux,  92  out 
of  the  95  male  teachers  aii3  secretaries  to  tlie  mayor.  In  many 
communes  where  there  are  no  male  teachera,  the  female  teacher 
is  appointed  to  the  post ;  and  I  came  across  more  than  one  of  tiiese 
lady  secretaries  who  seenieil  to  give  quite  as  much  satisfactioii  aa 
tlieir  male  col  leagues - 

The  pay  and  duties  vary  a  good  deaL  Some  of  the  teachers  I  came 
across  only  received  lt)0  franc*H  a  year.  The  ordinary  figure  seemed 
to  be  150,  but  in  some  cases  the  salary  was  350  4md  even  380  franco* 
The  wor'k  in  some  instanres  came  to  only  two  hours  a  week ;  in 
otiicrs  it  v^m  sm  high  as  two  and  even  three  hours  a  day.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  some  cases  the  teacher's  time  is  considerably  taken 
up  with  his  secretarial  duties.  The  academy  insjiector  of  Loir- 
et-Cheri  in  his  report  of  1899,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  teachers 
are  crushed  b\-  this  work  at  the  mairie  (aveahles  ^^r  la  bew^ne). 
More  than  one  teacher  complained  of  the  work,  and  looked  on  the 
money  as  well  earned,  as  the  salary  haa  remained  stationaiy, 
hut  the  work  has  increased.  There  are  so  many  more  pap^^  to 
fill  up  nowadays.    Another  objection  against  the  s}Titem  was  that , 

•  The  system  h  not  chit?  t<»  tin*  He|»ublic*  Wien  Afatthew  Arnold  vidted 
Franw,  in  18o9,  bu  found  it  in  full  f»wiitg.    (At  A*,  imge  B2.) 
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it^brioges    the   teacher  into    too     close    contstot    with    politico. 

The  wife  of  a  teacher  in  a  coiiiiiiune  where  imrty  feehng  I'uns  high 
said  to  me  the  poaition  was  extremely  difficult,  but  hei"  husband 
so  far  had  steered  clear  of  being  clasaed  with  either  pail}'.*  One 
or  two  aimilar  complaints  wei*e  alau  made  to  me.  Again  at  this 
I  could  set  the  records  of  the  teachei*3  themselves^  In  the  very 
circQR^Hptmt  of  one  of  these  grumblers  I  was  told  by  the  inspector 
he  had  scarcely  ten  complaints  a  yeai'  against  the  240  teachei"s 
under  him,  and  these  were  nearly  ahvayt*  unfounded.  If,  then, 
the  teacher's  have  to  exercise  some  diplomacy,  the)'  ai*e  evidently 
equal  to  the  ta^ik.  It  might  also  poesibly  be  a  mistake  to  free  the 
teachers  from  all  local  control.  Nor  was  the  testimony  entkely 
one  way.  One  teacher  who  \va&  not  fa\'oui*able  to  the  system 
was  forced  to  admit  that  it  hel^jed  him  to  get  all  he  wanted  for 
the  school  out  of  the  commune,  and  another  stated  that  it  ceiiainly 
enabled  the  teachei^a  to  obtam  much  more  out  of  the  local  funds 
than  they  others' ise  could  get.  In  fact  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
teacher  it  probably  servea  more  as  a  help  than  a  hincbance.  Its 
moat  serious  defect  is  the  claims  it  makes  on  the  teaclier's  spare 
time. 

The  above  I'eniai^ks  apply  ptiri  passu  to  the  female  teachers. 
That  the  poaition  is  a  faii^ly  satisfactory  one  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  not  a  few  teachei's  told  me  they  intended  to  put  their  daughtei'S 
in  the  profession.  Ae  one  mistress  said  to  me,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  bad  career  for  women,  if  they  liad  not  to  wait  so  long  before 
earmng  anything-  Despite  the  girls  Ijeing  boai-ded  free  at  the 
ecole  iwTTJialef  many  jmrents  cannot  afford  to  allow  their  children 
to  i^main  so  long  without  %vork.  Another  teacher  said  it  waa 
the  only  calling  a  girl  can  folio %v  with  the  exception  of  the  po^tm 
et  teligraphes,  if  she  does  not  wish  to  be  an  ouvriere.  Those  who 
are  sent  into  the  villages  as  the  head  of  a  girls'  or  mixed  school  are 
doubtless  subjected  to  a  minute  study  on  the  [>ai*t  of  the  inliabitant^. 
Les  utauvaises  langues  (for  there  ai*e  ga^saips  everywhere)  do  not 
spare  them.  But  once  the  period  of  probation  ia  over,  the  new- 
comer  settles  down  and  finds  hei'self  accepted  as  a  *'  full  member  " 
of  the  village  commxmity.  Another  advantage  is  that  they  can 
marry  without  losing  their  place.  Many  marry  teacherap  but 
others  I  came  acix)ss  were  married  to  persons  uneomiected  with 
the  profession.  According  to  the  directress  of  the  normal  school 
at  Caea  about  half  maiTy ;  the  directi^esa  of  the  normal  school 
at  Le  Mans  estinmted  the  number  at  a  third.  In  any  case,  there 
are  no  joint  salaries  aa  with  us,  so  that  the  manied  woman  always 
obtains  the  full  mai'ket  value  of  her  services. 

Tha  position  of  the  assistant  in  some  of  the  large  icLoola  seems  to  be  a  FoHition  vi 
cause  of  discontent.   The  director  in  some  cases  appears  to  possess  a  certain  ^^^  aerilat! 

•  I  myseli  was  able  to  judge-,  in  a  way,  of  the  extent  of  this  pohtit^l  fe^l- 
ing,  as  I  commenced  my  inquiry  in  the  middle  of  the  general  election  for 
town  and  pariah  councils,  in  April*  In  sotoe  places,  as  was  natural,  tJjon? 
had  bwn  ^onie  feeling,  but  this  wiis  not  the  case,  at  least,  in  one  commuiit* 
where  irjfi  vote^  were  cas^t  for  64  candidates. 
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amount  of  the  niilitarv'  spirit,  nnd  treat  the  older  aeaiatants  as  if  they  were 
Rtitl  in  statu  pnpillari.  Biieb  nn  autocratic  rC^gitne  breaks  all  spirit  of 
initiative  in  tiit^  leucher,  aiid  makes  Mm  a  sort  of  scJiolastiir  automaton* 
These  factj*  are  tiikea  from  a  report  on  overwork  addressed  by  M.  Acbille 
Denm  U^  tlie  tea  fliers  of  the  Seine,  Tiie  report  also  recoiiiiuemU  that 
the  head  t-eaeher  should  regard  himself  not  as  a  chief  among  his  soldiers,  biit 
its  a  collaborator  among  collaborator!^.  No  doubt  the  most  practical  sysleui 
for  realising  thb  ideal  is  that  of  friendly  weekly  or  fortnightly  reunions  i»f 
the  staff,  i*neh  as  are  common  in  Germany,  a  notable  example  of  w  hicii  T 
came  acros^i  at  Alea(;oa,  where*  the  director  of  the  Ec^ile  d*App!i(*Bti<ui  told 
me  he  found  the  syatem  of  great  use.  The  report  in  quej^iion  ^oes^  €ven 
further,  iind  suggests  a  i>edagogicai  referendum,  which,  however,  M^eoii 
rather  unsatisfactory,  as  the  vot4is  w^ould  be  counted  and  not  weighed, 

(iii.)  Recbuitmi-2^t. 

It  Ims  ah*Biuly  Ijeeii  state^l  that  abjut  rteven-tenths  uf  llit^ 
teachers  have  had  a  imririHl  educatiati,  but  the  training  collegea 
are  quite  lai'ge  enough  to  a(*i^onunodate  aiiflicient  pupils  to  supply 
all  the  priiTiiiiy  SLdiocda,  and  it  oidy  rests  wixh  the  Miiiistei^  of 
Pubhe  Instruction,  or  rather^  with  the  Ministry  of  Finance^  to  sec? 
this  number  m  attaine<b  As  it  is,  the  defieieuey  is  jnade  up  by 
taking  ou  tlie  holders  of  the  brevet  d-em-entaire,  aueh  na  students  who 
liave  failed  to  enter-  the  nornml  sehook,  or  even  religious  teachei's 
who  have  left  their  orders.  Such  i}eii!tons,  liowever,  cannot  attain 
the  inaxuuinn  salary  of  the  profeaaioii.  Thid  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  trainetl  teachers  lias  caused  some  alarm  in  some  quai't*?rfl ;  and 
€i?i*taiidy  it  seeuL^  sojnewhat  of  a  piece  of  false  et'ouomy  not  to  utilisjC^ 
to  the  full  the  splendid  norauil  BchooW  that  have  Ijoen  constructed 
at  such  i-eganlless  expense.*  In  j^onie  of  tbe  depuiments— as»  for 
instance,  Calvados— there  was  a  Ijalnnce  of  normal  pupils  waithi|r 
to  be  placed:  but  in  Sarthelwa.s  told  that  ljet\^een  one-third  anil 
a  (juarter  of  the  female  teach exs  have  to  be  taken  from  ontijide 
tlie  school  On  the  other  hanrl.  the  male  supply  of  teachejii  in 
Sarthe  is  suthcient.  It  is  only  lair  to  those  who  fmoie  the  esti- 
nmteij  of  the  numlierf^  retjuirefl  in  the  men's  ti-aining  colleges  to 
state  tlmt  a  certain  nundjer  of  their  pupils  do  not  after  all  entm* 
the  teaching  profe»i*ion,  more  e^fiecialty  those  who  reniaui  in  the 
Army  after  completinti  their  \  ear  of  com]>ulsory  sendee*  These 
ex-students  are  required  to  fiay  up  the  cost  of  their  keep  during 
the  thi^ee  ye^trsat  the  noi^rna!  stdiool ;  but  after  attaining  the  i*ank 
of  sei*geant  they  present  themselves  for  the  exanjination  of  sous* 
lieutenant,  and,  if  they  gain  their  epaulettes,  on  their  retij*enieut 
probably  receive  a  post  of  I'eceiver  of  taxee^  which  is  bettei*  pay 

*  According  to  the  Kapport  E.P.,  this  ahortage  in  supply  is  due  to  the 
cutting  down  of  the  vote  for  normal  collegeis,  which,  hi  ten  years  from 
lS90-l8ti9j  has  been  graduaUy  diminbhed  by  something  like  £60,000, 
though  the  votes  for  all  other  branches  have  shown  an  almost  unin* 
terrupted  increase  from  year  to  year.  The  result  is  that  **  almost  every- 
where" the  Academy  J  Uiipectors  have  been  obliged  to  complete  their  liata 
of  stoffiairea  by  taking  persons  who  have  not  been  at  a  training  college* 
In  I40IIIC  departments  tht*  uhuiIht  i*f  these  "  fujtsidprs  '  rraclu^  and  sotiK*- 
times  exceeds  00  per  cent. 
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than  that  of  a  schooliiiasiter.    One  peiisoii  with  whom  I  convw^ed 

on  thi^  |>uiiit  put  dawn  thtj  leakage  thix>ugh  tliis  chamitJ  as  high 
aa  lU  per  mnt 

TJiu^ing  the  last  few  years  the  nt3inl>er  of  a^putmts  hm  fallen  |_K.^.feu^cl 
ort'  hi  a  niarkuLl  fushbn  in  ijome  departmpiiti?*  1  t|uefc^lioiicd  ii  ijamli(Ut« 
j^ockI  many  l^eople  in  the  matter,  which  is  a  very  serious  oiil\ 
an<l  the  jmijority  seemed  to  think  that  the  real  i-easou  was 
not  iin\thinj^  to  tlo  with  a  diKtastp  for  tlip  \\i>rk,  or  owing  to 
the  profession  l)et*omi!ig  leas  attinietive,  but  i-athei'  foi*  ecouonuc 
reaaons,  brought  alxjut  mainly  by  the  ranlcs  of  tjie  teachers  being  m 
encumbered  as  U^  i-ender  promotion  slower  than  it  waa^  many 
t-e-at'hei'3  l>eing  obliged  to  renuiin  in  the  "  probationer  "  elassi  eveji 
aft^r  jiaasing  thfir  cert ip cut  d'aptifude  jjedagogiipiv.  This  luck 
was  moBt  noticeable  in  Orne,  where  in  1898-9  tlie  authorities 
Imd  to^ask  the  Minisby  to  allow  the  age  of  candidates  for  the  icole 
normale  to  be  extended— i.e.,  to  jiermit  them  to  admit  pupils  under 
mxteen  or  over  eighteen.  The  dearth  of  male  candidates  is  sho^NTi  by 
the  fact  that  in  1873  and  1885  they  numbered  59  and  53  respec- 
tively ;  while  in  1896  and  1899  they  had  dropped  to  21  and  23, 
In  Loir-et-Cher  the  bottooi  seems  tyo  have  teen  reached  :  in  1899 
thei^e  were  23  male  candidates  against  20  the  year  before*  and  32 
women  candidates  against  29.  In  Indre-et-Loire  (1897)  the  number 
of  aspiranU  was  sufficient  (20  for  11  pkees),  tiiatdis  to  the  higher 
primary  achoois  of  Aml)oise  and  Tom's,  w  hich  prepai'e  for  the 
normal  schooh  At  Le  Mans  normal  scliool  for  women  there  was 
formerly  a  deticiency  of  candidates,  and  recruita  had  to  be  beaten 
up  out  of  other  departments;  now  the  department  alone  seuda 
up  about  33  aspiranles  (1898).  The  male  normal  college  also  had 
sufficient  candidates  (27  for  13  places) ;  in  fact,  two  of  its  candidates 
vvei^e  drafted  off  into  other  depai'tments* 

Thifi  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  candidates  m  conlu^med  by 
the  official  figures  given  in  the  officml  Rap]>ort  sur  rEnseignement 
Primaii'e.  The  maximum  number  of  candidat*?s  was  5^1169  in  18H2  ; 
it  fell  to  4j564  in  1887,  and  next  year  there  was  a  furtlier  drop  to 
2  J90,  deaceoding  to  as  low  as  2,096  in  1891,  In  1897  it  had  agam 
riaen  to  3,151 ;  but  the  ri^e  has  not  Jjeen  maiutahied,and  it  now 
stands  at  2,778,  Per  contra,  the  number  of  women  candidates 
has  constantly  hicreaaed  since  1888 »  when  it  stood  at  2,080,  and  ia 
now  at  4,438  (1899),  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Rapport 
elaewhei'e  ascribes  the  falling  off*  to  the  block  in  promotion  and 
the  superior  attmctions  of  a  eoxmneix'iiil  career- 

Another  reason  often  given  was  the  establishment  of  the  on© 
year's  ser-vice  for  teachers,  who  wei-e  until  recently  exempt*  For- 
merly the  sons  of  rich  peas;int«  entered  the  normal  school  in  order 
to  avokl  entering  the  Army,  But  as  they  have  now  to  sei"v^e  in 
any  c^se,  they  would  just  as  lief  serve  thi-ee  }  ^rs  as  one.  As  a  rule, 
these  worthy  persons  only  stayed  in  the  profession  till  they  had 
inherited  their  fathers  entates,  when,  having  served  for  the  legal 
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period,  they  at  once  retired.    The  loss  of  this  contingent  cajinot, 
therefore,  be  a  very  serious  one. 

A  third  reason  for  the  falling  off  of  the  candidates  is  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  admittance.  Up  to  1885  normal  pupils  went 
in  for  the  brevet  dimeniaire  after  entering  the  normal  school.  It 
is  now  required  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  entrance.  (See 
Appendix  I.) 
I  which  The  great  majority  of  teachers  ai-e  educated  in  the  dementarj- 
*  ■•  or  higher  primary  schools,  which  now  often  make  an  object  of 

prewiring  pupils  for  the  examination.*  Few  candidates  come 
fi*om  the  secondaiy  schools,  and  they  are  not,  I  am  told,  verj  wel- 
come. One  is  afraid  of  them :  they  have  not  the  same  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  ai*e  too  ambitious, 
whioh  As  regai*ds  the  class  from  which  the  teachers  are  taken,  it  seems 
to  be  lai*gely  the  same  as  that  from  which  the  cures  are  drawn. 
The  majority  ai-e  the  sons  of  peasant  proprietor,  or  of  the  teachers 
themselves.  M.  Ti*abuc,  the  Fi'imary  Inspector  at  Caen,  estimated 
the  tu*8t  category  at  70  per  cent. ;  and  at  Loches,  M.  Marischal, 
the  Dii'ector  of  the  Normal  School,  kindly  provided  me  with  the 
following  statistics  of  the  parentage  of  his  pupils  for  the  three 
yeara  1898-9,  1899-1900, 1900-1  :- 

Cultivators 7  10  7 

Teachers 6  8  10 

Kailwivy  and  State  employes  -        -        .">  5  2 

Tradesmen -  3  6 

tArtisans  (wheeU-rightis  carpenters, 

tailors,  masons,  etc.)    -        -        -12  9  12 

.30  37  37 

The  ^roiit  majority  seem  to  belong  to  fairly  well-to-do  famihet^ 
XI.  Quenardel  theDii^ector  of  the  Normal  School  at  Caen,  told  me, 
despite  hia  seventy-two  pupils,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  distri- 
buting the  n\oney  (U>0  fi^ancs)  placed  at  his  disposal  for  aiding 
ntvossitous  stxidents  through  the  lack  of  suitable  candidates.  The 
ilinvtor  of  tlu*  iuons  ix^llege  at  Le  Mans  also  informed  me  that 
nearl\  all  his  pupils  come  from  the  country',  and  veri'  few  from 
the  towns, 
which  It  is  very  curious  to  note  the  region  from  which  the  candidates 
»•  of  any  normal  school  are  drawn.    Although  the  competition  is  open 

to  all  France,  the  candidates,  with  a  ver>-  few  exceptions,  bdonp 
exclusively  to  the  department  in  which  the  college  is  situate.  Thus 
in  Gilvados  practically  the  only  outsiders  who  ever  present  thecn- 
selves  come  from  the  neighbouring  department  of  Manche :  azvi 
in  the  other  departments  under  observation  the  same  resuk 
confirmed  bv  the  directors  of  the  various  training  schools. 


*  This  d*>es   m^t,  howevt^r,   please  everrbody.     M.  iV.HveiLx,  AcaukarLT 
lu>|y\  tvMT  ^t    IVsiUx-^is,   >*Titinj:  in  the   R^r^f    Pfthuj^^i^fUf,  >ay- ;  -  WV 

<^H^^\  Aua  rij:htly,  the  view  that  iW  higher  jHiman  >ch^-.K  -h'lj.i 

v<  the  nuFNerv  ot  our  nvMrmal  schooU" 

♦  A  i>art  ot'  the  Utter  cmtegofy  arc  also  proprietors  of  a  pi.>t  of  land. 
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On  Wving  the  eode  normalef  the  tochers  ai"e  equally  anxious 
to  settle  dowB  in  their  own  department,  and,  if  posaible,  near  their 
native  place ;  in  fact,  they  look  on  being  Bent  into  a  neighbouring 
depai^tnient,  or  etUl  further  afield,  unless  it  Ije  part  of  their  pays, 
as  something  more  or  \em  like  exile,  anci  are  always^  haidiering  to 
come  back.  The  principle  seems  to  Ije  pretty  widespread  in 
France,  for,  acex^rding  to  the  Director  of  the  Xormal  College  at 
Alent^mi.  who  had  Ijeen  primary  inspector  in  Haute-Savoie  in  his 
time,  the  teachers  in  the  mountain  dirttrict  did  not  wiBh  to  come 
down  into  plabiSi  noi-  i^ei-e  those  in  the  plaiji  w^illing  to  go  up 
into  the  mountains. 

It  liad  lieen  represented  to  me  by  moj-f*  thim  one  })er8on  that 
tlip  de|iart!iients  were  still  little  mure  than  geofri^aphiral  expres- 
sions, and  that  the  real  divisions  of  the  country  wei'e  the  old  pays 
that  existed  before  the  reformers  of  the  Frejich  Be\^olution  carved 
France  up  into  departments.  The  statement,  I  think,  is  scarcely 
accuraf«  toniay,  and  is  likely  to  he  leas  true  in  the  future. 

Alluaion  has  already  been  made  to  the  different  educational 
physiognomy  presented  by  each  department,  and  the  credit  of  it 
attributed  to  the  academy  inspector  and  those  under  hia  orders. 
But  this  gi'owing  differentiation  is  evidently  largely  aided  and 
abetted  through  the  normal  school  being  made  the  unit  of  primary 
education,  from  which  the  teachers,  as  they  go  out  into  the  four 
corners  of  the  department,  formed  as  they  are  on  a  common  normi 
must,  since  they  deal  ^vith  the  rising  generation,  not  only  pro- 
foundly modify  its  manners,  customs,  and  w^ays  of  looking  at  things, 
but  likewise  impress  it  with  a  certain  unity  of  life  and  thought 
which  may  be  described  as  departmental.  Thus^  strangely  enough, 
it  seems  reser^^ed  for  the  primary  teachers,  whom  an  impartial 
plnlosopher  might  call  the  real  children  of  the  Eevolution,  to  give 
life  and  personality  to  the  administrative  entities  into  w-hich  their 
spii'itual  forefathers  re-divided  France  one  hundred  y^rs  ago. 

And  aa  a  corollary  to  this  homing  instinct  of  the  teacher,  it  is 
further  intei*esting  to  note  that  whereas  in  England  the  inspec- 
tors remain  as  a  rule  in  the  same  place*  and  the  teachers  migrate 
with  the  greatest  ease  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  in  France 
the  case  ia  exactly  the  reverse.  The  inspectors  move  about*  and 
the  teachers,  locally  speaking,  remain  on  the  spot.  There  is  some- 
thing to  he  said  foi'  the  view  that  both  parties  are  probably  gainers  : 
the  inspector  widens  hia  axperience,  and  the  teacher  gets  to  know 
his  own  folk  in  a  way  that  no  stranger  can  hope  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  constant  transplantation  is  somewhat  a  hardship  on  the 
inspector's  family  ;  and  if  the  inspectors  change  "  circuits  "  too  fre- 
quently, the  schools  and  teachej*3  alike  suffer. 
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(iv.)  The  Cehtificat  D'AprrrUDE  PfeAGOGiQUK, 

The  atagiaire  is  &,lways  appointed  by  the  academy  inspector.  ^f^^l^^J^Pi 
After  two  year's*  experience  of  teaching,  he  or   she   can 
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theniKtelvei^  for  the  exaiuiimtioii  for  the  certifiaii  tf aptitude 
pedagofjuiue.  Some  present  theiiiflelvea  many  tiioea.  1  eaiiie 
across  one  suticesaful  candidate  ^vho  liitd  taken  eight  yeai's  to  pom, 
and  I  even  heai^l  of  inatances  of  s€niB  who  had  taken  ten  yeai*B. 
Thu  exaniinaiion  k  divided  into  thi*ee  parts.  Fii^st  there  is  a  written 
compoiiition  on  some  jjedagogical  subject.  If  the  candidate  passes 
tluH,  hp  or  slie  is  admimible,  and  at  a  later  date  gives  a  si>eeiinen 
lesson  before  au  exainiiiLiig  comniissioii  conijxjaed  of  an  inspector  and 
two  teachei*s.  a  lenmle  te^icher  Ijeing  always  a  niemljer  of  the  com- 
mia^iou  if  the  cantiidate  is  a  woman.  Should  the  conuTussion  con* 
Hider  t!ie  lesson  satisfactory,  the  candidate  is  recalled  and  subjected 
to  a  viva  voce  on  her  lesson,  with  a  special  interi'ogation  on  the  uses 
of  the  school  roister  and  the  regiiliitions.  The  candidate  on 
{Hissing  the  iinal  ordeal,  is  admitted,  hut  not  placed  on  the  list 
of  regular  teacliei's  till  a  vacancy  occurs ;  hi  this  A\ay  candidates 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  wait  some  time  owing  to  the  block  in  the 
promotion  Hst.  The  following  i^  a  I'ough  re^wnie  taken  fmm  notes 
of  the  tw^o  examinations  at  which  1  had  the  pinvilege  to  be  present. 
Although  ver\'  incomplete,  it  is  to  Ije  hoped  it  Jnay  give  some  slight 
idea  of  the  seriousness  and  s<*ope  of  the  examination. 

''  The  conmiission  lx*ard  consisted  of  three  inapectom  and  a  head 
female  teaeiier.  Fine  class-room,  aiiy  and  lighted  on  three  side«. 
The  candidate  young,  p!eamiit-lo«jking  and  intjelligent.  Twenty- 
seven  children,  average  age  aliout  eight.  Examination  began  at  H. 
with  reading  and  explanation  of  the  harder  words^  followed  by  the 
csorrection  of  a  compositioji.  At  the  interval  childi'en  lile  out  fling- 
ing, the  teacher  starting  them.  After  the  interi-al  les^^on  in  la 
vt/jralc^  Children  well  taught,  but  lesson  trending  to  become  too 
much  like  a  catechism  lesson,  answers  too  stereotyped  and  the 
'  front-ljench  *  childi^en  too  much  c^uestionetl  The  first  part  of 
the  lesson  a  reviaioji*  the  second  part  new.  Examine  caAw?r»,* 
writing  neat  and  good.  Le,s-^itu  on  duties  to  animals:  kiUing  then\ 
w^TH>ng.  Weak  explanation.  A  little  slang  {oriMeX  *  The  history 
of  a  to'id  a^id  a  donkey,"  Impossible  story.  The  modem  fable,  like 
the  m  I  Iprii  fairy  Htory.  always  a  '  little  wooden/'  Too  much  '  make- 
up '  about  it,  (.'biklren  are  dismissed,  and  after  a  short  confabula- 
tion, teaclier  is  aummoned  for  the  oral  examination,  which  is  on  the 
lesson  she  has  given.  The  first  question  very  much  to  the  point. 
'  Wliat,  mfidemoiselle.  woidd  be  the  cxitieism  you  would  pass  on 
your  own  teaching  ? '  The  questioning  inBj»ector  then  points  out 
the  lesson  was  too  full.  The  teacher  ejinnciated  too  many 
truisms.  Bad  trick  of  correcting  the  pupils'  expi^essions  by  rej^eating 
their  answei^s  in  a  revised  form  instead  of  making  them  polish 
them  themselves.  Language  requires  a  little  cultivating.  Do^\'n  on 
ordree,  which  examiner  took  to  be  a  provincialism,  formed  from 
ordre  (tidy),  [It  is  certainly  a  provincialism,  but,  as  a  learned  friend 
pointed  out  to  me,  it  is  probably  the  Norman  pronunciation  of 


*  Signifiee  a  combination  of  enpyiyook  and  notelwok. 
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au  droit.  In  Norumndy  the  '  oi '  is  atill  pronounced  as  in  the  time 
of  Coraeille,  who  csonBtantly  iliymea  the  syllables  *  oi '  and  '  ai/ 
It  13  curious  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  French  word  voie 
m  pronounced  in  Normandy  almost  exactly  like  its  Englbh  deriva- 
tive *  way/]  Candidate  \xm  asked  to  produce  her  camel  de  mwale; 
her  method  of  teaching  di^awing  on  slataa  criticised  advei'sely  \ 
lack  of  sufficient  coneretenefls  in  teaching  multiplication ;  must  make 
the  childi'en  apeak  louder.  The  examination  then  pa^ed  to  the 
adrnini8ti'ative  side.  The  prolmtioner  wag  a^ked  how  to  arrange 
an  elementary  school  \xiX\\  one  teacher,  so  as  to  set^  all  tJie  school 
working  at  once.  She  v^ould  take  tlie  upjier  class  in  reading,  set 
the  lower  down  to  a  composition  on  what  they  had  iTad.  and  hand 
over  the  little  ones  to  the  nxomtor,  (The  interestmg  question  of 
monitors  who  have  no  official  sanction  will  l>e  tieated  later.)  The 
les^ona  connnon  to  all  would  i)e  the  object  lesson^  ?«  vwmle,  aJid 
the  singing  lesson.  The  role  of  quesitioning  was  detined  as  a  means 
of  ascertaining  what  the  [jupil  knows,  and  the  use  of  the  eahier  de 
nmlt'm^nt  (copv-lxiok  in  which  each  pupil  in  the  class  copies  a  lesson 
in  turn)  was  to  excite  eniulation  among  the  pujjiis.  The  teacher 
then  retired,  and  after  a  short  deliberation  was  '  received  ^\'ith 
very  good  marks,  liaving  had  14  out  of  ^0  for  the  ^crit,  9  out  of  10 
for  discipline,  B  out  of  lil  for  teaching,  (3-7  for  the  eahier  de  rmth- 
mf'iU.  The  notes  of  the  directi^as  of  the  school,  which  are  always 
taken  into  accouut*  were  ecjually  favoiu'able.  The  ins|>ectorH 
verdict :  '  A  good  te«ehei\  who  knows  how  to  pit»fit  by  what  is  said 
to  her.'  '* 

The  other  examination  was  in  Sartbe,  The  folloT^ing  are  my 
notes  and  impreai^ions  :  — 

**  Teacher  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  infants  from  f >  to  7  (da see  en* 
fantine).     Cla^s-room  toe*  small  for  children.     Commission  com- 

ased  of  inspector  and  a  male  and  female  teacher.  Prolmtjoner 
laa  IG  at  the  tcrit  (a  good  mark),  Airive  only  m  time  for  oral 
Candidate  i^eiy  confident.  Inspector  does  not  appeju*  to  share  her 
feelinnfs.  Eeading  lesson  liafUy  chosen.  Shoiild  not  Uindly  follow 
the  book  sti"aight  through,  l)ut  select  passages  most  likely  to  interest 
the  class.  Questions  on  the  prog  and  cons  of  simultaneous  reading. 
luspector  shows  how  she  should  dovetail  the  reading  in  with  the 
vifoniie  or  other  subjects.  To  render  lesson  really  inteix^sting,  teacher 
should  tii'st  r'ead  panigr*aph  lh rough  and  explain  it,  then  let  tJiem 
all  vvnd  it  over  together,  Itad  liahit  of  interrupting  a  child  in  the 
middle  of  its  rearhng  to  ask  a  question,  J^jxplanationa  only  liall 
given ;  erroi^of  pronunciation  :  rohimr  for  lahtmr  (ermnnon  error  in 
the  cavintry). 

"  f;pf>*/rr7/j/i^.— Candidate  began  h\  aKking  the  fom^  cardinal  points, 

Lghould  have  cxjnnected  them  with  the  suu.    The  neeil  of  illustra- 

'ting  by  concrete  exuniples.    Teacher  aliould  nuike  tiHt^  of  pirtnrcf^, 

shoulil  <lniw  a  simple  j>lan  of  the  school  on  tlie  black Ix^ardj,  and 

from  thence  go  on  to  a  sunple  plan  of  t!ie  town  Olo  nnt  sjvv  *  liourg/ 
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that  will  offend  the  people *s  susceptibilities),  Language  too  high 
flo\TO,  such  as  '  the  to^vii  council  aafeguartis  the  interests  of  the 
town  *  (veille  mu  itdertts).  In  ^vTiting  and  reading  choos**  words 
to  pat  on  the  blackboard  that  have  some  connection  with  one 
another  (all  this  suggested  to  the  c-andidate  in  a  vmy  kindly 
faahiou.     Nothing  Draainian  about  the  inspector), 

Drawmg,—T\ie  zigzags  dra^Ti  on  the  board  too  abetract* 
Convey  nothing  to  a  child's  mind.  Must  trj"  to  give  dra%ving 
a  concrete  nimning.  The  iravaitx  fminuels  (cardboard  work 
folding)  quite  mechanical ;  no  attempt  made  to  excite  the 
children  about  what  they  are  going  to  do,'  No  questions  as 
regards  colours,  and  yet  six  children  out  of  ten  cannot  distinguish 
between  blue  and  gret^n* 

'*  Need  of  forming  a  school  mnaeum  with  the  offm-ings  of  the  class. 
Objects  indispenmble  for  object  l^som.  When  trait ing  of  the  eow^ 
should  ask  for  a  morsel  of  leather  from  the  cobbler's  daughter. 
The  leather  w*ould  furnish  a  new  point  of  departure  for  a  lesson  on 
leather.  Inspector  finally  asks  questions  on  the  documents  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  a  school.  Candidate  preserves  her  serenity 
to  the  last. 

**  Deliberation,  ^InBj^mtnr  umviJling  to  admit  candidate;  op- 
posed by  the  two  teachei^s,  who  urge  extenuating  cu'cuniatances. 
Probationer  only  four  months  in  present  position  ;  the  directress "s 
notes  good  ;  the  class  rather  difficult  to  manage,  owing  to  the  locale 
being  inconveniently  small.  Inspector  gives  ivay  with  good  grace, 
and  candidate  admitted  mth  the  bare  minimum  of  marks  necessary. 
It  appears  that  candidates  are  rarel)'  ploughed  at  the  oral-  The 
probationer,  owing  to  the  mediocrity  of  her  perforumnoe,  not  called 
in  to  h^.r  the  results  of  the  dehberations,  but  on  going  out  the 
female  commissioner  puts  her  out  of  her  misen*  by  telling  hej-  slie 
has  passed." 

(v.)   APPOINTJklKNT  AND   TeNITHE    OF  RmULAll  TeACHERS- 

The  apixiintment  of  the  teacher  is,  as  we  have  seen,  made  by 
the  prefect  on  the  proposition  of  the  academy  inspector,  and  any 
other  move,  whether  voluntary  or  not,  on  tlie  paii  of  the  teacher 
is  consummated  by  the  same  authorities.  Not  a  few  persons  I  spoke 
to  seemed  desirous  of  taking  the  appointment  out  of  the  prefect's 
hands  and  vesting  it  in  those  of  8«3me  more  purely  educational 
authority.*  The  proposition,  ho%vever,  to  substitute  the  rector 
in  his  place  met  with  little  acceptance.  The  latter,  owing  to  hm 
multifarious  duties,  m  not  sufficiently  in  close  touch  with  the  teaohera 
themselves.    The  person  almost  univeri^dly  designated   was  the 

•  The  idea,  of  couree,  is  to  get  rid  of  all  political  kf  rence.  8ut!li  a  niovc^ 
oa  the  face  of  it,  has  nnich  to  reeominend  it  j  yet  if  one  lookw  ahead  one 
cannot  fail  to  have  nu^givings  at  what  looks  in  the  long  run  like  the  ereatbri 
of  an  ©lucational  *'niate,^'  who  are  M)lely  rcs^ponJiiUle  to  the  nation  throii|;h 
the  miiHHter*  and  niight  <*onceivablv  from  the  lack  of  local  control  ^i  a^ 
much  out  of  &yiHpiithy  w ith  the  Jollity  as  ecck^iastical  ^yittenifi  ha^e  iji 
certain  eo^ntf ies. 
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academy  mspectoFi  with  or  without  a  special  cuuocil  to  assist  him. 
The  aiiggestion  is  mtereating  as  showing  the  high  opinion  the 
teachers  then^iaelvea  entertain  of  the  academy  inspector,  and  of 
hia  impartiality,  w^hich  induceB  them  to  deaii'e  to  see  the  delicate 
operation  of  promotion  committed  to  hia  charge,  and  contii'ms 
one  in  one's  conTiction  thai  he  ia  the  real  pivot  round  which  primary 
education  turns. 

But  even  under  the  present  conditions  of  fipj>ointment  and  tenure 
the  French  teacher  may  well  tie  the  env}^  uf  hia  liiglish  colleagues. 
The  defAacemetita  d^afjice,  or  forced  moves,  are  rare,  and  except 
where  the  teacher  himself  is  to  blame,  a  subvention  towards  **  mo\ing 
expenses*'  is  granted.  Even  when  the  Fi^ench  teacher  was  paid 
by  the  local  authoiities  \m  position  was  more  secure,  for  he  was 
not  appointed  either  by  the  mumci}mlite  or  the  cure,  ^\hereaa  the 
English  teacher  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  school  manager's 
or  the  lociil  Ixiaixi.  It  wdl  be  pi^obably  long  in  England  before  the 
teacher  becomes  so  entirely  a  functionary  of  Stat**  as  in  France 
In  fact,  in  spite  of  certain  centralising  tendencies,  we  are  still  more 
Ukely  to  tliitsw  more  and  more  control  into  the  hands  of  really 
big  local  authorities ;  but  this  should  prove  no  bar  to  the  creation 
of  a  closer  connection  between  the  teacher  and  the  central  authorit}^ 
in  the  shape  of  some  central  tribunal  for  defending  his  rights  against 
unjust  dismissal,  to  which  he  may  always  have  recourse.  Were 
there  such  a  central  tribunal  of  appeal,  the  majority  of  cases  of 
unjust  dismissal  which  occm'  in  England  would  certainly  nut 
occur  at  alb  as  the  mere  fact  of  such  an  apjieal  existing  would  pi'e- 
vent  the  flimsiest  of  tliera  from  coming  to  a  head. 


(ri.)  Salaries,  PROMonoK,  and  Pensions, 

In  the  matter  of  salaries,  teiicliBrs  ai'e  divided  hi  to  hve  classes,  Balane 
the  staffmires  toeing  in  a  clans  by  themselves*    The  latter  start  on 
900  francs,  the  other  classes  being  |>aid  as  follows:— 


MaJe  Tea^herft. 

Female  T 

eociii^r^ 

5th  Oam 

1,«KJ0 

franca 

1,000  fraOQs 

4th  aims 

1,2<XI 

II 

],200 

n 

3rd  C\m^ 

l,r>00 

11 

1,400 

II 

*Ind  Class 

i,ax^ 

If 

i.aoo 

>» 

1ft  Claas 

2,000 

>i 

i.eoo 

1* 

E'lch  claaii  is  mippoaed  to  contain  a  percentage  of  the  whole  body.  Recent 
»tag{fjirf\^  and  tifnJaires,  hence  the  t^^rm  "  /*j  fXfurrertfofje*'  IaibI  reform, 
year  a  considerable  reforni  was  effecte<l  in  the  percentage  under 
which  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  class  had  Ijeen  propoitioned, 
as  fuliows  :  — 

4tb  cl&ss  25  per  cent.  ; 
;   lat  claaii  0  per  ceat. 


Staffintrt^  15  i»er  cent. ;  r*th  class  ^5  per  cent. ; 
3rd  cliias  siO  p«*r  rent. ;  %u4  c\m&  10  per  c^nt. 
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Under  the  new  regulations  the  staffiaires  have  been  reduced  to 
10  per  cent. J  and  the  5th  class  to  20  pei"  cent.,  wliile  the  3rd  has 
been  augmented  ti>  25  i>er  cent.,  and  the  2iid  to  15  per  cent* 

The  reaaou  for  the  new  reform  was  the  block  in  the  piomotion 
of  the  lower  classe&n,  which  was  aliecting  the  8iJppI\^  of  candidatea 
for  tlie  nornial  acboola.  This  congestion  in  the  lower  gi^ades  wan 
really  caused  by  the  block  in  the  upper  classes,  in  which  a  number 
of  teachera  were  unable  to  be  retired  owing  to  the  insufficiency 
of  funds  voted  for  that  purpose.  The  matter  was  complicated 
by  the  very  intelligible  reluctance  on  the  pail  of  the  authoritiBs 
to  enforce  the  retirement  of  teachers  who,  after  bearing  thtj  burden 
and  beat  of  the  day,  had  just  aiTived  at  tlie  tiiTit  clafis.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  encombrenieiit  that  pre^'ailed^  the  case  was  cited  by 
the  Journal  dm  In^titutmrsof  a  teacher  of  seventy-two  who  was  still 
in  active  service,  under  the  amuaing  title,  '' Mathumlem  matire 
i/Vrfj/e/  '*  Already  in  March,  1899,  the  Government  had  attempted 
to  reduce  the  block  in  the  higher  classes  by  voting  1,200,000  franca, 
which  sum  was  calculated  to  allow  for  1,100  new  pensions.  Thia 
raised  the  number  of  promotions  for  the  year  to  10,470.  The 
reform  of  the  present  year  (1900)  has  gone  far  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  teachers.  In  order  to  effect  the  revision  of  the  pvttr- 
centage,  the  Chamber  voted  3,811j200  francs  for  the  inci^ase  in 
salaries,  and  1,200,000  for  pensions.  It  is  calculated  thiit  tin* 
former  will  allow  of  16,000  promotions,  or  with  the  vacancies  caumxl 
by  the  new  pensions,  21,500, 

Perhaps  grumbling  ia  rather  an  EngHshman's  privilege,  but 
what  sti'uck  me  frequentlv^  alx)ut  the  teachei'S  waa  their  lack  of  dis- 
content with  theii'  position*  Certainly^  some  of  theni  found  it  dittictilt 
to  make  ends  meet,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  embittet*  their  wholi* 
existence.  I  took  tlie  trouble  to  inc|uire  into  the  yearn  of  ser'^ice 
and  clasa  of  mo^t  of  the  teachers  I  met.  To  take  only  t\i  o  hiBtimcea 
among  man\\  At  Mauvaisvilliers  I  came  across  a  teiU'her  who  wa-H 
only  in  the  5th  dam  with  14  years*  sen- ice.  Ai  Cliautfour  I  came 
across  another  who  was  no  further  ad vn need,  and  had  15  years* 
service  to  his  credit.  Vet  neither  of  tbewe  men  conkl  \m  said  to 
have  lait  interest  in  his  woi*k* 

Great  cai*e  is  exerciscil  in  drawing  np  the  list  of  candidal  es  for 
promotion.  ¥mt,  the  primary  inajietior  pi*e]Jai"es  two  hats,  one 
for  promotion  by  merit  and  the  other  by  senionty*  The 
acatleniy  insf)ector  I'evises  these,  and  prc^sents  them  to  the  c^n^l 
iMpartenieniaU  which,  with  the  aa^istance  of  its  president »  the 
prefect,  draws  up  the  hnal  listi».  These  are  tmnamitted  to  the 
Minister,  who  fixes  the  numljer  of  promotions  to  \w  accorded  to 
each  department  according  to  the  pourcefitage. 

The  present  system  is  due  to  a  decision  of  the  Conseil  d*Etat, 
on  a  law  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  seemed  to  a^tgn  the  right  of 
[promotion  to  the  dejmrtment*  In  fact,  as  one  insjjector  jokingly 
said  to  me,  the  point  to  be  decided  seenial  rather  a  grammatical  than 
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a  legal  one,  and  in  such  a  case  tlie  Academe  Pran9aise  would 
have  been  the  more  conii)etent  tribunal.  The  decision  was 
probably  dictated  by  the  desire  to  make  a  sort  of  army  list  out  of 
the  teachers,  and,  above  all,  to  jn-eserve  a  soil  of  symmetry  in  the 
number  of  promotions  from  each  department.  But,  judging  by 
the  amount  of  dissatisfaction  it  has  provoked,  the  new  departure  has 
not  altogether  been  a  success.  It  is  probable  that  a  return  to  the 
departmental  method  of  promotion  would  l)e  hailed  with  delight, 
especially  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a  method  of  promotion  in 
which  there  was  a  seniority  limit  for  advancement. 

One  of  the  main  subsidiary  sources  of  income  for  the  heads  Other 
of  schools  in  rural  dLstricts  is  the  emolument  attached  to  sources  of 
the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  mairie,  which  has  already *"^"*^' 
been  discussed.  In  Sarthe,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  depart- 
ments in  France,  the  teacher  hiis  not  infi*equently  the  chance 
of  adding  to  his  income  by  l)ecoming  cashier  to  the  local  branch  of 
the  Caisse  d'Epargne.  I  came  across  one  or  two  of  these  fortunate 
individuals.  In  one  case  the  salary  was  300  francs  a  year.  The 
duties  consisted  in  sitting  for  two  hom*s  "  at  the  receipt  of  custom  " 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  with  two  horn's  for  making  up  the  books 
in  the  evening,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  balancing  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Another  small  source  of  income  is  the  subvention  occasion- 
ally voted  by  the  commune  to  carry  on  the  evening  continua- 
tion school.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  rule,  even  where 
schools  have  been  started.  In  many  cases  teachers  give  then* 
services  for  nothing,  and  even  pay  for  the  lighting  and  heating 
out  of  their  own  ix)cket.  There  is  little  doubt,  if  the  present  en- 
thusiasm is  to  l)e  utilised,  the  evening  continuation  work  must 
be  put  on  a  sound  financial  Imsis,  and  this  is  what  some  of  the 
authorities  are  trying  to  do.  M.  Meslet,  one  of  the  piimary  in- 
spectors in  Sarthe,  told  me  he  had  secured  subventions  from  the 
communes  in  his  circonscri]>tion  to  the  amount  of  6,000  franco. 
The  ])iggest  sum  was  100  francs,  the  ordinary  amount  Ijeing  50. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  total  amount  voted  for  this  purpose 
in  Sarthe  was  12,T0i)  francs  in  1 81)8-91).  Still,  this  source  of  revenue 
cannot  l)o  looked  on  as  vci-y  scM'ious.  The  total  amount  i-aiaed 
in  181)8-1^0  in  Sarthe  from  all  sources  was  15,980  francs  for  .'HI 
courSy  which  works  out  at  alx)ut  50  francs  i)er  teacher,  assuming  in 
this  case  that  each  cour  repreaent.s  a  single  teacher,  which  is  imder 
the  mark,  as  I  came  across  one  in  which  no  fewer  than  four  teachers 
took  part.  Again,  in  1897-98  in  Indre  et  Ixm-e  14o  teachers  earned 
12,906  francs  in  the  night  schools  between  them,  which  works 
out  at  alx)ut  90  francs  a  head.  This  does  not  leave  a  very  for- 
midable balance  when  heating  and  lightirig  have  been  paid  for, 
especially  as  the  cost  of  organising  the  reci'eative  evenings  also 
falls  on  the  teacher. 

All  teachei's  have  a  right  to  lodging  allowances,  where  no  house 
is  provided.    There  is  further  an  imJcmnite  do  residence  for  those 
who  Uve  in  j)lace.s  over  a  cc^rtain  population,  which  begins  with 
5342.  ^ 
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100  fmnivs  and  vmB  to  2,00ft  franr^  m  PtiriH  (for  rlu-ectoi's  and 
tlLreetrt*ii,st'ii  of  tJchuolH).  Ordiimry  teachera  ivcei\e  lialf  the  inticm^ 
uUe  ami  nhiijiuitTs  a  quarter.  Tht*  liuads  of  scliooiii  with  mur<3 
than  two  **  clashes''  get  an  extra  200  franca  a  yeniv  In  one  or  two 
plact*s  I  vimw  across  instanci^a  where  tlte  teacher  v^m  receiving 
all  extm  indemnity  frotn  the  commune.  Thin  itt.  linwever,  a  jini^e 
act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  local  autivoritses.  A  further  i-eeeipt 
in  kind  it*  the  privilef^e  that  teaehei^?*  iK>Hseai*  to  ha\e  ttieir*  simn 
educated  free  in  the  secondary  sw:hook>*  Tliey  al^o  have  the  i-ight 
111  ti^avel  ]}\  I  111  at  half  the  usual  fare,-*. 

It  ii^  ^>meuiiat  difficult  to  coinimre  the  salarit^t^  of  Flinch  and 
EnglLsh  teacliers,  as  only  rather  nioi^e  than  a  qnartei*  of  tlie  Eugliab 
malt*  teaehen^  and  al)Out  one-eitrhtli  of  the  female  are  pro\"ided  with 
renideTices  free  of  rent.  But  whereai^  the  average  salary  in  England 
of  a  certilieated  master  ia  now  tt27  2s.  7d,,  the  Eixgliiih  nmeter  is 
evidently  higher  paid  than  liisi  Freiieh  confrere,  for  the  lalt-er  hi  the 
lop  class  only  r'eceivea  £8tJ,  ^^'hicl^  even  with  allowance  for  i^nt  and 
the  various  ( it  her  small  ^t^nit^e??  of  revenue,  can  never  amount, 
except  in  the  hirge  towns,  to  iiny thing  like  this  lignre.  The  same 
is  true  of  tht*  English  female  teacher.  She  i^eeei^-es  on  an  aventge 
£8-1  Os.  Id.,  whereas  the  French  nii^treaa  in  the  top  clafis  has  only 
£li4  frtati  thr  State,  an*!  in  n  country  district,  with  rent  accountetl 
for,  and  adding  in  thn  various  extras,  she  can  only  liof*e  tu  reach 
what  in  llie  average  sidai')  i*r  tlie  Enghsh  teacher.  Or,  to  put  it 
riai;j:h!y,  the  higheM  jiaid  teachei's  in  France  are  only  earning  (Pans 
a[>ai1)  the  sanie  snlary  a^  thr  jiv^M'age  jmid  teacher.*?  in  England. 
Vet  owing  to  the  gi*eat  variation  in  salaries  in  England,  there  are 
some  rural  scIkjoIb  in  which  the  teachers  are  no  1  letter  pai*l  limn 
in  France.  There  is  a  immjihlet  called  "The  Neglect  of  \'illag** 
Education,"  kiuilly  given  me  by  Ih-,  Macnamara,  M  J\.com|nhil  fnao 
s<t 'it  i  sticks  sent  in  hy  K421  schools,  (Hit  of  this  nunil)er  then*  witc  7 
gtdioi^ls  in  which  the  teacherj*'  nidaries  were  under  XHO  ;  in  24  ihr 
k^achei-w  onl\"  i-e^^eived  £50 ;  in  213  the  aalai'v  wsia  uniler  £75 ; 
and  in  ilHtt  it  was  under  £100.  These  are  pi-ol>ahlv  more  or  least 
exceptional  caijes,  but  they  none  the  lena  illustrate  the  me^iualitii^ 
which  jirevaih  Any  coin|wuuson,  again,  l»etweeu  French  and 
EnglL^h  salarieii  must  take  into  acrinml*  not  the  cht^imess  of  living, 
which  is  prolmlily  much  the  same  in  the  two  eoujilncs,  hut  I  lie 
standard  of  cranfort  and  «tylt^  uf  hvijig,  whit-h  iti-e  certninly  higher 
in  England.  This  dilYereaet*  is  faithfulh  retlecttnl  by  tlie  lo\s 
average  of  remuneration  i*eceive<t  In'  State  functionaries  in  Fmnce 
in  comparison  %vith  tlie  salaries  of  our*  own  CivH  Ser^ic*?. 

jV  few  iigures  on  the  cost  of  h\4ng  nia\  not  Ije  out  of  place  hen*. 
The  price  of  beef  at  Paris  is  2  fran&s  00  the  livr-e  fivr  the  ])rime  part«i 
without  Ijone  (le  rotil  or  about  Is.  lOid  a  pound  (Englis^h). 
The  ffiorceiiiix  lUTA^gmireg  without  bone  (French  meat  \b  cut  up 
ilifterently  to  English)  cont  aljuut  2  francs  th«  livre,  or  about 
la.  5|d,  a   pound  (English).     In  the  country,  llu*   average    pnci" 

*  Loi  de  financei,  A rtidc  £9(1000):  ''The  hc»ni*fil  tif  free  fduwiticai  in 
thf  national  lifC^eB  stid  commercial  colleges  m  acif^rdrd  tn  thr  sont  of  j^uhlic 

feacherfl.** 
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in  Xormaiuly  is,  bone  inchuled,  1  franc  40,  or  Is.  a  pound 
(English),  or  about  lOfd.  a  pound  (English),  bone  included, 
for  habitual  customers.  Bread  in  France  is  the  same 
price  everywhere.  The  Minister  tixes  the  jjrice  every  month. 
The  mean  price  at  Paris  is  3;")  centimes  the  kilo,  or  l^d.  a 
pound  (English).  The  price  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  sliding  scale 
on  the  wheat  imported.  Protection,  therefore,  lias  one  use  in  keeping 
the  price  of  bread  steady.  As  a  friend  of  mine  said,  cheap 
brea<l  has  saved  the  Republic,  since  there  has  never  been  a  scarcity 
since  its  establishment.  The  price  of  bread  is  for  many  peasants 
the  capital  question  at  market,  for  the  French  eat  far  more  bread 
than  we,  some  peasants  regularh  getting  through  their  two  livres, 
or  two  pounds  and  a  quartei-  a  day. 

Mention  has  already  Ijeen  made  of  the  tendency  of  the  teachers  Salnrj-  not 
to  remain  in  one  department,  and  even  in  the  same  neighbour-  }U*^lUv"^ 
hood,  and  the  tendency,  though  due  in  the  fii'st  place  to  the 
teacher's  attachment  to  his  own  locality;  is  largely  favoured  by 
the  system  of  salaries,  which  makes  the  amount  depend  on 
himself  and  not  on  the  locality  ;  and  thus  there  is  less  of  that 
hunting  for  the  prizes  of  the  profession  A^hich  often  provides  the 
towns  with  their  i3est  teachers  at  the  exj^ense  of  the  country. 
In  France  there  is  nothing  to  ])revent  the  little  struggling  com- 
munity of  200  souls  from  having  a  teacher  who  is  fully  ca])able 
of  taking  a  town  school  if  needs  must  be.  In  fact,  1  was  assui'ed 
by  at  least  two  inspectors  of  the  apparent  paradox  that  the  best 
teatchei's  are  not  to  be  found  at  Paris ;  but  w^hetluer  the  statement 
is  true  or  not,  it  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  high  standard 
of  the  country  schools. 

Teachers,  being  classified  as  fimctionaries,  acquire  the  right  Pensions, 
to  demand  their  retirement  at  55,  if  they  have  25  years*  service 
to  their  credit.  The  yeai^s  ])assed  in  the  normal  college  over 
20  years  of  age  count  in  with  the  duration  of  senice.  The  rate  of 
])ension  is  Imsed  on  the  average  of  the  last  (i  years  of  the  teacher's 
salary.  For  25  years*  service  the  pension  is  reckoned  at  50  per 
cent,  of  the  average,  with  one-tiftieth  for  every  year's  extra  service. 
Tht:  {)ension  cannot  Ije  lower  than  (>00  franco  for  a  male  teacher  and 
500  for  a  female  teacher  or  directress  of  a  maternal  school.  One 
of  the  teachers'  associations  that  I  came  across  in  Sarthe  has 
expressed  the  desire  for  the  absolute  right  of  retiring  after  25  years' 
service,  at  45  years  of  age,  with  compulsory  retirement  of  all  members 
at  55.  The  first  figure  of  45  will,  I  am  afraid,  long  remain  an 
impossible  ideal,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  all  the  civilised 
countries  of  the  world.  In  the  same  number  of  the  Society's 
bulletin  which  contains  these  propositions  (February,  1900)  there 
appears  a  study  by  M.  Benard  which  enumerates  the  desires  formu- 
lated by  the  Solidarite  of  the  teachers  of  the  Seine.  They  likewise 
desire  a  pension  after  25  years,  with  proportional  pension  in  the  case 
of  retirement  for  ill-hea'th  after  1 0  years  of  active  service, continuatir»n 
of  if^^n.-^ion  to  willow  with  allowance  for  children;  and  compulflory 
retirement  at  60.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  them  daOTv^v^ 
the  plea  for  the  widow  and  orphan  of  the  teacher. 
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(vii.)  Housing,  Ix)dgings,  AVatku,  Dkaixs,  Gardens. 

[ousing.  The  housing  question  has  Ijeen  made  so  much  of  in  England 

(see  "Education  in  Country  Districts,"  reprinted  from  the  Man- 
chester Guardian),  that  I  made  it  my  duty  to  inquii*e  very  care- 
fully into  the  housing  of  the  teachei-s  and  learn  from  their  own 
lips  their  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

Tlie  t^aclu'i's  house,  generally  si^eaking,  forniH  pail  of  a  block 
along  with  the  school  class-rooms  and  the  nuiine  of  the  commune, 
the  latter  »»iten  consisting  merely  of  a  suigle  room.  One  of 
the  most  c  >  imon  forms  is  that  of  tlie  mairie  in  the  middle,  with 
the  school  < » i  one  flank  and  the  teacher's  house  on  the  other,  ox*, 
if  there  art»  i  wo  schools  in  the  place,  they  are  often  to  be  found  at 
either  end  n*  the  building.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  at  some 
distance  a]) '  :t.  The  Ixwt  tyi^e  of  school,  according  to  one  inspector, 
idthough  1  s  iw  but  very  few  specimens  of  it,  was  one  in  which  the 
teacher's  li  >  ise  was  sei^iirated  from  the  school-building  by  a  play- 
ground, 'i  he  inspector  explained  that  this  airangement  saved  the 
female  teaclier  fiom  the  temptation  of  trjdng  to  spend  her  time 
l^etween  th  '  schoolroom  and  her  Idtchen. 
Iiree  There  ai-  \  roughly,  three  principal  epochs  in  the  liistory  of  the 

!ilh«^^'  buikling  of  the  French  schools.  The  first,  which  dates  from  1833, 
Wiis  mainly  concerned  with  the  erection  of  boys*  schools.  The 
second,  which  begins  with  1850,  was  taken  up  with  the  construction 
of  girls'  schools ;  and  1880  marks  a  period  at  which  many  scliooLs 
were  built  or  re-constructed.  It  thus  hapi)ens  that  those  communes 
which  have  longest  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  educ^ition  have  the 
oklest  antt  least  convenient  premises.  This  was  sj)ecially  noticeable 
in  the  c^mton  of  Alenc^on,  in  Orne,  where  several  of  the  schools  ai*e 
only  one  storey  high.  1  was  enabled  to  get  a  complete  idea  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  canton  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Gdiier,  the 
Econome  at  the  Normal  college,  who  showed  me  a  collection  of  fifty 
photograj)hs  he  had  taken  in  view  of  the  Exhibition.  Of  these 
.H'hoolrf  al)0ut  a  third  were  "  appi'ojn-iations,"  or  hous(\s  adapteil  to 
school  us(\  In  some  castas  a  second  story  had  Imhmi  added.  Most 
were  built  of  stone,  but  in  the  neighlx)uring  arnnttfinHf-mcnt  of 
Domfi'ont  brick  houses  aic  more  fr^iuent. 
m9eH  According  to  the  law  of  1S*^.'»  and  the  decive  of  18!U,  teacliei-s' 

■•®"  houv8  in  communes  under  12JHM)  should  contain  foui*  i*ooins. 

The  following  are  my  notes  on  some  of  the  teachers'  liouses  I 
saw  (Of  coui-se,  on  many  occivaions  I  did  not  record  my  impres- 
sions, especially  after  I  found  the  question  anythin;^'  but  a  burning 
ont?. .' 

*'r».— Four  rooms,  of  which  two  are  Ijedrooms.    New  building. 

"  N . — Four  ro«  ans  in  new  house :  fine  jwrlour,  big  kitchen,  two  good 
Ijedrooms  with  attic  for  adjoint.  Teacher  showed  me  over  houae* 
which  is  nicely  furnished,  with  evident  pride. 
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"  Inspector  stated  teachers  in  his  circariscription  were  well  housed. 
Only  in  about  one-tenth  of  the  houses  the  teacher  was  a  little 
preMed  for  room. 

"Houses  always  water-tight.  Whitewashing  generally  done 
every  two  years. 

"The  painting  the  matter  in  which  the  commune  is  most 
niggardly. 

*  Teacher  has  good  kitchen,  sitting-room,  dining-room,  with  thi'ee 
bedrooms. 

"M.— House  big,  but  not  well  arranged;  teacher,  however, 
content. 

**  Secretary  to  Academy  Inspector  said  teachers  well  housed. 

"St.— An  old  chateau  as  school  hoiLse  I  Teacher  does  not  live 
there  for  personal  reasons ;  but  plenty  of  accommodation. 

"Teacher  at  Y.— School  residence  generally  good.  Xo  water 
or  drainage  trouWes.  Eight  rooms  in  his  house,  but  not  well 
arranged.    Size  of  rooms,  12  ft.  by  13  ft. 

"Houses  in  the  arrondissement  of  Montaigne  the  least  satis- 
factor}-,  because  they  are  the  oldest. 

"  House  large,  but  only  three  i  ooms  and  an  attic. 

"Teacher's  house,  four  rooms,  including  dining-room,  and 
kitchen. 

*  House  with  only  two  rooms  and  a  dressing-room.  One  room  h  is 
thus  to  sei've  for  living  and  sleeping  in.  All  right  now,  but 
difficult  when  teacher  had  a  family." 

In  spit€  of  the  non-palatial  accommodation  of  some  of  the  houses, 
I  found  little  discontent  on  the  part  of  their  occupants.  Still, 
against  this  I  am  constrained  to  place  on  record  the  picturesque 
complaint  of  one  teacher,  who,  speaking  of  the  magnificent  eflorts 
made  after  the  war  to  render  national  education  a  reahty,  said, 
"  Many  fine  schools  have  been  built  which  have  plunged  some  com- 
munes in  debt  for  years,  but  an  a  die  trap  (Kcupe  de  fa  ire  la  cage 
bdle,  on  n'a  pas  assez  pensd  d  Voisean  *'  (the  teacher).  Certainly  if  the 
accommodation  is  not  everything  to  be  desii^ed,  the  upkeep  is 
generally  satisfactorily  maintained.  Tlie  only  point  on  which  the 
communes  occasionally  show  obstinacy  is  in  painting  and  white- 
washing. It  is  difficult  for  peraons  who  only  whitewash  their  own 
premises  once  in  ten  years  to  imderatand  the  necessity  every  other 
year  of  such  a  proceeding  for  the  school  buildmgs. 

The  housing  of  the  adjoint  and  stayiaire  seems  in  a  less  satis- ^®P"*o  ^ 
factory  state,  especially  if  they  are  married.  The  matter  is  made  a 
subject  of  coimnent  in  the  report  of  the  Academy  Inspector  of 
Ome  for  1899.  The  law  prescribes  that  they  shoiild  have  three 
rooms  at  their  disposal  if  married  and  two  if  single,  but  in  many 
cases  they  are  only  pro\ided  with  a  single  room,  and  that  some- 
times without  a  fireplace.  The  married  cujsistants  ai*e  thus  obUged  to 
live  out  at  their  own  expense.  The  teachers  themselves,  if  married, 
rather  object  to  this  Uving  at  close  quarters  in  the  same  buiklmg. 
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Their  goinga  out  and  comings  in  are  the  subject  of  much  mutual 
criticism  and  observation.  "The  unmarried  assistant«,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  board  with  the  teacher's  family,  paying  in  the  caae  of 
women,  45  francs  a  month,  or  two-tliirds  of  their  salary  if  sta^iaires  ! 

I  heard  but  one  complaint  about  the  drains  and  water  supply, 
and  that  from  a  scientifically  minded  teacher  whose  own  supply 
was  all  right,  but  who  regretted  the  grass  ignorance  and  cai-eless- 
ness  that  were  still  shown  by  the  majority  of  communes  as  i-egards 
water.  Tliis  complaint  is  certainly  not  without  foundation.  I 
came  across  onaor  two  communes  in  which  diphtheria  was  endemic, 
yet  notliing  seemed  to  be  done  to  counteract  it.  The  local 
sanitary  authority  in  the  village  is  the  mayor,  and  if  he  is 
indifferent  there  is  no  one  to  move  in  the  matter.  The  schools 
are,  however,  on  a  different  footing,  and  this  question  of  j)ui'e 
water  has  already  exercised  the  authorities  at  the  Ministry.  A 
Ministerial  circular  of  1897  ordered  academy  insjDectoi's  to  look 
into  the  question,  and  have  samples  of  water  anahsed  if  necessary. 

ScJwol  ^arderts.— Ninety-live  [mr  cent.*  of  the  rural  schools  in 
France  have  gardens  attached  to  them,  not,  as  several  writers  on 
education  in  England  have  ra«hly  asserted,  with  a  view  to 
instructing  the  pupils  in  agricultm-e,  but  for  the  l:)enefit  of  the 
teachers.  The  precise  rdle  of  the  gai'den  in  school-teaching  will  be 
discussed  in  its  ])roi)er  place.  I^et  it  suffice  to  say  for  the  present 
that  the  vast  majority'  of  teachers  seem  to  be  keen  horticulturists, 
and  many  of  theii-  gardens,  though  small,  ai'e  models  of  neatness. 
On  this  |X)int  I  was  assured  In  one  insj^ector  that  if  they  were  not, 
the  insj^ectDrs  would  speedily  direct  their  attention  to  the  bad 
effect  such  negligence  would  produce-! 

(viii.)  Extraneous  Tasks. 

The  rural  teacher  in  France  has  generally,  as  wv  have  seen,  m 
addition  to  his  scholastic  duties,  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  vmiric 
of  his  commune.  But  his  out-of-school  lalx)ui\s  do  not  end  liere. 
Tf  the  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  rendered  him  com- 
pletely indei^endent  of  the  cure,  he  is  proi)ably  at  the  present  time 
a  harder  worked  man  than  ever.  Tlie  two  causes  of  his  working 
overtime  are  the  extra  preparation  given  out  of  .school  to  pupils 
who  are  going  in  for  the  certificai  (retwJcs,  and  the  lai-ge  amount  of 
time  he  often  devotes  nowadays  to  the  (runes  post-scoliiire^,  A 
detailed  discussion  on  the  certipruf  iretrnJes  is  Ix^st  postponed, till 
the  school  curriculum  has  1)een  examined,  l)ut  the  following  quota- 
tions from  my  notes  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  extra  toil  and  trouble 
involved  by  the  present  conditions  under  which  the  cerfificat  is 
taken. 

**  M.— Six  pupils  preparing  for  the  rtr^i/ica/.   Teacher  takes  them 


*  According  to  official  statistics  there  are  52,828  gardens. 

t  **  Votre  jardin  n  est  pas  en  bon  etAt  ;  s*il  ripest  pas  danjs  vos  gouts  do 
lecultiver,  faites-le  travailler  a  moitie  frais  par  quelques  voisins  "  (Paniicrs). 
One  of  five  extracts  from  inspectors'  reports  given  in  the  Keport  I.E.P.j 
to  show  the  principal  points  on  which  criticisms  are  addressed. 
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fur  nothing  every  day  from  7-8,  and  from  4.30-5.30."  **Chaull'our.— 
Voluntaiy  evening  classes  for  candidates  preparing  for  the  c^^rti- 
ficaty  held  in  turn  by  four  teachers,  to  accustom  children  to  being 
examined  by  a  strange  person."  "  A  conunon  practice  with  many 
teachers  to  take  their  children  before  school,  in  the  morning  at  7, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon  up  to  6  !    (Inspector.)  '** 

One  may  well  admire  the  public  spirit  of  these  hai'd-working 
teachers  in  thus  giving  then-  ser\'ices  gratuitously.  But  in  my 
humble  opinion  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  which  is  perhaps 
lost  sight  of.  AVould  not  these  children,  if  they  are  not  ready  for  the 
examination  after  following  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school,  be  all  the 
tetter  for  another  year  at  the  school  ?  Do  not  the  teachers  in  thus 
forcing  the  children  unconsciously  "  cram "  them  in  many  cases, 
and  at  the  same  time  hinder  them  from  stopping  on  as  long  as  they 
might,  by  enabling  and  encouraging  their  brightest  boys  to  leave  at 
the  earliest  moment  ?  For  the  passing  of  the  ceHificat  is  the  signal 
of  departure  for  the  vjist  majority.  I  know  they  are  yielding  to 
public  pressure,  in  some  degree ;  l)ut  it  would  he,  it  seems  to  me, 
wiser  for  them  to  resist  the  current  rather  than  to  give  way  to  it. 

The  recre^itive  and  continuation  evening  chisses  take  up  no  small  Recreative 
part  of  the  textcher's  leisure  in  winter.  Their  eft'ect  and  potentialities  ^^\-  ,  .j^^, 
will  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  the  extejision  worlv  school  woik 
of  the  school.  A  few  data  here,  however,  will  give  a  notion  of  the 
time  and  trouble  consecrated  by  the  teachei's  to  these  compara- 
tively new  duties.  In  the  recreative  branch,  the  teacher  deliver« 
during  the  session  from  three  to  six  lectures  on  popular  subjects, 
with  or  without  lantern  illustrations.  The  preparation  of  the^ 
lectures  often  takes  a  considerable  time.  The  continuation 
evening  classes  are  generally  held  three  times  a  week,  and  last 
for  one  or  two  horn's,  the  duration  of  the  whole  course  averagmg 
from  three  to  four  months.  How  ardently  the  teachers  haAe 
thrown  themselves  into  the  business  may  be  sho^^^l  b}-  the  follow- 
ing fact.  In  Seine  Inferieure,  where  the  evening  classes  have 
taken  great  hold,  the  authorities  have  been  obUged  to  issue  a  warn- 
ing to  teachers  to  remind  them  that,  after[all,  the  more  important 
part  of  then'  work  is  the  teaching  in  the  day  school. 

Other  voluntary  services  rendered  by  the  teachers  are  the  crea-  The  teacher 
tion  of  old  boys'  clubs,  of  school  shooting  cluljs,  of  saving  societies,  *  ^^^y  "'*' 
or  of  mutual  insurance  associations  among  the  scholai-s.  They  haAe 
also  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  caisse  des  ecoles,  and  the  school  libraries. 
In  fact  the  teacher  is  expected  to  lend  an  actiAe  hand  in  the  pro- 
p^ation  and  furtherance  of  any  educational  or  social  movemejit 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  school.  As  an  instituteur  said  ver\' 
wittily  to  me,  everything  centres  round  the  teacher.  Agricultiue 
is  in  a  bad  way.  Professors  of  agricultm-e  are  created.  That  doej 
not  do  much  to  improve  the  situation.    The  teacher  is  called  ii.. 

*  It  appears  that  these  extra  classes  have  recently  been  formally  forbidden 
by  the  administration.  (See  page  4  Rapport-Prealable  sur  rorganiuatioii 
p^dagogiquc  des  cedes  a  plusieiira  classes.  Paper  piibli.shcd  hv  the 
^  Amicales.") 
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The  authorities  desire  to  combat  alcohoUsni.  The  teacher  is  called 
in.  They  desire  to  estabUsh  evening  schools  on  a  large  scale.  The 
teacher  is  called  in.  In  fact,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  teacher  is  the  handy  man  of  the  French  nation.  It  is 
really  splendid  to  see  how  he  has  so  far  responded,  without  flinching, 
to  the  successive  apj:)eal8  that  have  lx*en  made  to  his  patriotism  and 
ikiblic  spirit.    Ce  soiit  tou jours  les  m  "tnes  qu i  se  fon t  fver  I 

None  the  leas,  the  question  of  ovei'work  is  l)ecoming  a  serious 
one,  and  the  authorities  are  already  occujiyinjr  themselves  about 
it.  The  remarkable  conference  of  the  academy  insjiector  of  Ix)ir- 
et-Cher  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  English  teacher  who 
complains  of  extraneous  tasks  \y\\\  derive  but  scanty  consolation 
from  a  comparison  l)etween  his  tale  of  bricks  and  that  his  Prencli 
confrhre  has  to  compile.  The  oiih*  point  where  the  comparison  u^ 
likely  to  be  in  favour  of  the  French  teacher  is  that,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  he  finds  the  work  more  congenial,  because  it  w  to  a 
certain  extent  a  "  free-will  offering." 

(ix.)  Rewards  and  Tunishments. 

There  is  a  regular  list  of  rewards  for  meritorious  teachers,  begin- 
ning with  the  meniion  honorable.  The  other  gnides  ai'e  the  bronze 
and  silver  medals.  The  latter  allows  the  wetu-ing  of  a  regidar  deco- 
ration, and  carrievS  with  it  a  pension  of  100  francs.  One  silver 
medal  is  given  for  every  group  of  300  teachers,  a  bronze  for  every 
120  teachers,  and  a  mention  honorahleiov  every  80.  So  these  honours 
are  by  no  means  too  easy  to  obtain.  As  a  further  distinction  a 
limited  iiuml)er  of  silver  medallists  can  i-ec^ive  the  palmrs 
d'officier  (rAcademir,  and  live  years  later  a  select  few  ran  attain  to 
the  position  of  oflicier  de  rinsfnwfi(tn  Vuhliquv.  Similai*  rewards 
and  decorations  are  also  given  to  the  teachers  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  their  evening  continuation  or  recreative 
work.  There  are  further  medals  for  olj^taining  vaccinations,  and 
rewards  for  agricuUin-al  teachuig. 

The  law  of  OctoW  .'50th,  188(»,  established  a  regular  scale  of 
penalties  :—(l)  the  reprimand,  which  is  administered  in  private  by 
the  academy  insi)ector ;  (2 )  the  censure,  which  is  inflicted  in 
public;  (3)  revocation;  (4)  suspension  of  the  lil)eiiy  to  t^ich  ;  (5) 
absolute  susjiension.  For  all  save  the  <ii*st  the  intervention  of 
the  Conseil  Departeniental  is  HMjuired,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
last  three  penalties  an  appeal  to  the  centi-al  authorities  is  pro- 
vided for.  The  heavier  i)enalties  are  however  rarely  applied, 
and  only  for  the  gravest  offences.  1  only  heard  of  two  cases 
in  the  course  of  my  tour.  Any  teacher  who  is  really  uusjitia- 
factory  is  given  the  option  of  sending  in  his  resignation. 

(x.)  PrOVIDI'2<JT  and  PROFE.SSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mention  has  alreiidy  Ijeen  made  of  the  Teachers'  Orphanage, 
whose  membership  is  open  to  all  State  teachers  in  France. 
There  are  also  numerous  provident  societies  to  be  found 
eveiywhere;    in  fact,   all    the    depai-tmcnls    I    visited    possesseil 
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at  least  one  association  of  tlie  kind.  Thus,  in  Calvados  I 
came  across  a  Society  du  Secours  Imm^diat,  which  contains 
288  ordinary  members,  paying  one  franc  entrance,  and  made 
up  of  152  male  teachei's  and  106  female  (which  represents 
about  a  quarter  of  the  State  teachers),  with  twenty  teachers' 
wives  and  ten  teachers'  husbands.  On  the  death  of  any  associate 
a  small  levy  is  made  of,  apparently,  50  centimes,  on  every  member, 
and  the  proceeds  are  handed  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 
deceased.  The  society  is  only  a  year  old,  and  has  already  made 
two  levies  (1900).  The  Societe  du  Secours  Mutuel  in  Orne  is 
thirty-four  years  old.  In  1898  it  consisted  of  729  members,  of 
whom  51()  were  participants,  or  more  than  half  the  teachers  in 
the  department.  It  gives  allowances  to  teachers  on  the  sick  list, 
and  to  female  teachers  on  their  accouchement,  and  pays  pen- 
sions. The  number  of  sick  persons  relieved  in  1897  were  120, 
and  the  number  of  pensions  94.  The  reserve  fund  is  over 
£2,000.  In  Sarthe,  in  1898,  the  Society  du  Secours  Mutuel  had 
322  members,  of  whom  308  were  participants,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  Stat^  teachers.  In  Indi-e-et-Loire  the  Societe  du  Secours 
Mutuel  had  366  participating  memters  on  December  3rd,  1897. 
The  Academy  Inspector  in  his  report  for  the  year  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  less  than  half  the  jierson  nel  l)elonging  to  the  society. 
From  it  one  learns  incidentally  that  the  annual  subscription  is 
12  francs.  In  Loir-et-Cher  the  number  of  memliers  of  the  provident 
society  was  200,  of  whom  172  were  teachers,  or  only  a  little  over 
a  quarter  of  the  State  teachers.    The  reserve  fund  was  nearly  £800. 

The  majority  of  teachers  I  encoimtered  were  also  members  of  Accident 
a  society  against  accidents  and  defamation.  Tlie  English  reader  ^^^^^^'^ 
may  well  wonder  why  teaching  should  be  such  a  dangerous  trade 
in  France  as  to  necessitate  a  society  against  accidents.  The  acci- 
dents in  question  are  not  those  which  hapj^en  to  the  teachers,  but 
to  the  pupils  duiing  the  time  they  are  under  theii'  charge.  Until 
about  two  years  ago  the  law  rendered  every  head  teacher  in  a  primary 
or  secondary  school  pecuniaril}*  responsible  for  any  injury  a  pupil 
might  sustain  durmg  his  presence  in  class  or  on  the  school  premises, 
even  if  it  were  the  result  of  the  purest  accident.  Thus,  if  a  boy  in 
walkmg  across  the  pla}gi*ound  stumbled  and  broke  his  leg,  or 
sprained  his  wTist  in  falling,  the  head  of  the  school  was  pecuniarily 
responsible  to  the  parents  for  the  injm-y  to  their  son.  The  effect  of 
this  law  on  outdoor  sports  in  boarding  schools  is  better  imagined 
than  described.*  Happily  it  was  modified  by  the  Act  of  July  20th, 
1899,  and  the  State  now  accepts  lesponsibility  for  accidents 
occurring  during  the  legal  hours  of  school,  while  reserving  itself 
to  fix  the  blame,  if  necessarj',  on  an  imprudent  or  negUgent  teacher. 
The  most  important  of  these  societies— that  of  Toidouse— has  more 

*Les  accidents,  hers  de  France,  affcctent  les  families, ils  uc  les  am*tent  pas ; 
en  France,  ils  les  paralysent ;  li  leur  tour  les  families  par  leur  effroi,  par 
leurs  plaintes,  par  leurs  menaces,  par  leurs  poursuites,  paralysent,  surtout 
dans  les  internats,  les  dducateurs.-— M.  G  rard-Varet  (L't^cole  et  T^ducation 
morale).    "Revue  Pedagogiqiie,"  Jnne,  1901. 
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than  25,000  iidherentH.  In  the  case  of  accidents  it  assuiiieB  any 
responsibiUtv  the  teacher  may  have  incurred,  and  raises  tlie  necessary 
funds  by  occasional  le\des.  In  the  last  two  years  it  has  only  de- 
manded 2  francs  50  cents,  i^er  head  from  its  adherents.  Another  "risk" 
society  is  the  **  Enseignement ''  of  Paris.  Teachers  become  members 
by  the  payment  of  3  francs,  and  subscrilie  accoixling  to  the  scale  of 
risks,  the  directoi's  of  lx)arding  schools  paying  as  high  as  6  francs. 
In  two  years  the  society  has  attained  a  membership  of  nearly  700. 
Since  its  foundation  no  less  than  fifteen  accidents  have  occun-ed 
affecting  the  society.  Of  these,  two  have  been  fought  in  the  law 
courts  and  won. 

The  primary  teacher  in  France,  Ijeing  a  public  servant  in  the  pay 
of  the  State,  finds  himself  on  a  difVerent  footing  to  that  of  the  English 
elementary  school  teacher.  The  right  of  jxssociation  is  very 
rigidly  controlled  under  the  French  constitution.  For  these  i*easons 
anything  savouring  of  an  association  of  teachers  on  trade  unionist 
lines  has  hitherto  been  quite  imix)ssible  in  France,  though  isolated 
societieii  have  been  tolei'atecl  like  the  Cercle  des  Instituteui-s  in 
Sailhe,  which  exists  mainly  for  the  discussion  of  j^edagogicjd  (|ues- 
tions,  and  is  sixteen  years  old.  Of  these  associations  the  Union  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Seine  is  the  most  impoiiant.  But  until  recently 
the  authorities  have  rather  discom-aged  even  these  modest  attemi)Us 
at  federation.  A  decisive  stej)  was  taken  hust  year  at  I^on,  where 
a  congress  for  all  the  associations  of  teacheis  was  i3ermitted  to  Ije 
held.  It  w^as  decided  at  that  meetmg  that  an  "  Ainu'ole  **  sliould 
\ye  founded  in  each  deimrtment.  The  most  interesting  artk'le 
of  association  was  that  which  stated  that  "  the  'Aniicale '  has  foi*  its 
object  to  facilitate  l)etween  teachers  exchanges  of  views  and  free 
discussion,  the  stud}*  of  questions  which  interest  the  professsiou 
without  excluding  from  it  thase  which  refer  to  theii*  personal  situa- 
tion." The  articles  fuither  provided  for  schemes  of  co-operation 
among  the  teachers  in  the  way  of  ti*ading  with  such  shops  as 
agreed  to  give  teachers  preferential  prices.  Ktioits  were  to  be 
made  to  help  the  widow  and  orphan  ;  a  provuU»n1  society  was  started  ; 
a  system  of  assurance  wius  to  l)e  founded  ;  every  "Amicale"  was  to  have 
its  bulletin  to  chronicle  its  doings.  It  was  decided  to  hold  an  annual 
congress,  and  Paris  was  apix)intcd  for  the  rendezvous ;  and,  lastly, 
a  very  interesting  movement  was  stalled  which  may  have  fai'- 
reaching  consequences,  called  the  Cooperatioii  universitaire  peda- 
(joguiue,  wliich  aims  at  bringing  into  line  all  professora  and  teachei*s 
in  the  tlu-ee  grades  of  education. 

The  Paris  congress  was  held  dining  the  Exliibition.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  debates  was  on  the  a'tiificat  d' etudes.  The  teachers 
teing,  so  to  say,  at  home,  were  able  to  speak  with  fai*  more  freedom 
aiid  jnecision  than  in  a  debate  open  to  all  comers,  in  which  a  cert^iin 
official  reserve  would  be  natm'ally  requisite.  But  perhaps  the 
most  })lea8ant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  significant,  feature 
of  the  proceedings  was  the  presence  and  participation  in  the  debates 
'^f  several  of  the  leading  officials,  including  no  less  a  personafre 
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than  the  Director  of  Piimaiy  Education  himself.  What  was  still 
more  piquant  was  that  the  latter  not  only  took  part  in  the  debates, 
but  was  actually  worsted  on  at  least  one  occasion.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add  that  he  took  his  defeat  with  the  utmost  good 
humour,  and  for  once,  to  paraphrase  the  well-known  French  ex- 
pression, it  w'as  possible  to  see  a  man  who  was  "  battu  et  content'' 
It  seems  difficult  to  estimate  t-he  efl'ect  of  such  departure  in  France, 
where  the  Administration  possesses  a  prestige  akui  to  that  attached 
to  a  military  or  reUgious  hierarchy.  But  the  paiticipation  of  the 
Chief  Director  was  an  act  of  rare  couiage,  carried  out  with  perfect 
tact,  and  no  doubt  will  have  all  the  reward  it  meiits.  The  meeting 
was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  Minister,  w^ho  indicated  pi-etty 
plainly  liis  appreciation  of  the  teachei's  as  the  real  backbone  of  the 
Defense  repvblicaine  and  the  l^est  exponents  of  all  the  modei'ii 
ideas  bound  up  with  that  regime.  The  French  State  teachers 
are  starting  their  association  under  the  happiest  auspices.  With- , 
out  neglecting  their  material  interests,  they  have  put  into  the 
forefront  of  their  progi'anune  the  cause  of  national  education. 
Considering  there  are  over  105,000  State  teachers  and  probationers 
in  France  and  Algeria,  the  enlistment  of  these  in  a  single 
jissociation  will  convert  them  into  a  veritaWe  standing  army 
capable  of  enormous  and  almost  irresistible  influence,  provided 
they  are  willing  to  devote  the  major  pail  of  their  efloi-ts  to 
patriotic  endeavours  to  make  the  school  the  gi*eate«t  moral 
influence  in  the  country,  not  merely  ^^^thin  the  foiu-  walls 
of  the  classroom,  but  outside,  through  the  other  work  it  has 
already  undertaken.  If,  however,  they  are  beguiled  mto 
employing  too  freely  their  newly  acquired  forces  to  further 
their  own  class  *ends,  they  will  speedily  fall  from  their  high 
estate,  and  in  grasping  after  too  much,  lose  the  very  power  through 
which  they  hoj^ed  to  attain  their  seifisJi  ends,  and  instead  of  being 
looked  up  to  by  the  majority  of  their  countrymen  will  become  an 
object  of  profound  susj)icion  and  mistrust.  I  ventm^ed  to  say  as 
mucKas  this  at  the  banquet  after  the  congiess,  and  if  the  kind  w^ay 
in  which  my  somewhat  venturesome  remarks  were  i-eceived  and 
.  the  numerous  thanks  I  received  afterwards  from  individual  teachers 
are  any  criterion,  there  is  little  doubt  the  teachers  are  fully  aw-are 
of  the  high  privileges  the  new  association  throws  open  to  them 
and  the  danger  that  a  misuse  of  them  will  entail.  It  may  be  very 
presumptuous  to  prophesy,  but  somehow  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  recent  congress  has  a  real  chance  of  being  regarded  here- 
after as  one  of  the  prmcipal  points  in  a  movement  whose  main 
object  is  to  render  France  more  truly  democratic  in  the  Ijest  and 
highest  sense  of  the  wmd. 

(«:)  Relations  with  Inspecjtors  and  Members  of  Other  Grades. 

The  relations  between  inspectors  and  teachers  have  already  Relation> 
JajMU  touched  on  in  the  description  of  the  special  conference^  whjch  V^^^  tn 
arefiunmiCfflLedtci  discuss  pedevgogical  questions.    Another  occfteion   "**^^   ^' 
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for  their  nieetiug  m  the  exauLUiiiig  buai\l  of  the  (^rtificaf  (fetfidrs.  All 
inapectors  are  not  pei^fect,  and  there  are  some— but  they  se^ni  to 
be  very  few  in  mimljer  —  who  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the 
martinet  type.  A  director  of  an  ewle  normah,  in  dieeussing 
the  question,  citeil  to  nie  a  tenible  plirase  of  one  of  the^e  "  wrong* 
headed"  inqie^tora  wlKUised  to  m\\  II  ne  fajd  jKtsiamir  dtt  canr: 
il  fatif  mhrer\  Bnt  this  niilit^irt^  spirit,  so  contrary  to  the  lie^t 
ideas  of  nioderu  education,  in  certainly  not  gaining  gi'ound  in  Francts. 
On  the  contrary,  time  after  time  I  cixnie  aci^oe^  evidence,  botli  oral 
and  niaten^il,  of  the  mutual  eisiteem  which  iusijertors  and  teachern 
entertain  for  one  another,  and  I'ertainly  ji  hirge  nu niter  of  the  iti- 
^liectors  whose  |irt>\ince8  I  visited  not  only  think  higlily  of  ILm 
teachei't?,  but  lose  no  opiDortunity  of  cont^ultirig  tbeni  on  nn\  knutty' 
f[umtion.  Thus  one  of  the  ^diieifit  tearheti!?  1  met  vouclu^ifed  the 
remark  that  ihe  int^i)ectoi*H  wH'e  i^gardetl  aw  the  lie^t  friendBof  the 
teacbera,  ant  I  the  tmly  misfortune  was  thnt  they  wen^  not  ol  ways 
listened  to  in  hijyher  quai'ters.  In  another  department  I  %vaa 
assiu'e<i  l)y  a  teacher  tliat  the  inBiJCctorH  never  do  anything  without 
taking  the  teacher 'h  advic*\  In  fact  the  two  jrradet^  8eem  lo  \yc 
on  excellent  termw. 

I'riniar}'    and    seixjndui'^)^  education    in     France    m-e    organi>fiMl_ 
on  diftei"ent  hue:*  fiian    the  ouiiiet,  altlRmgh»  it  fa   true,  a  \*er\^ 
limited  numlx*r  of  jmmary  teachei'H  are  attached  to  some  of    Hii*    - 
i iirf'r.^  nnd  ro//%r.<.  11 U5,  together  with  the  fact    that   the  primary 
inBl>ecUirate    is   ahiHi*At  exclu*Hi\'£*h    recruited    fi'om   the   ranks  of 
jirimary  t^acher«   and  of  profeas^nt*  at  priniaiy  training  college*!* 
tends  to  ^jmrate  tlie  teachei'^  in  thn  two  grades  into  lwi»  distinct 
classes.     It  m  not  mitil  we  come  io  the  academy  ins|)eclor,  who  iji, 
iLHually  taken  fi'om  tlic  ratd^^  of  tlic  ye(*ondary  profeeaoi's,  that  w 
find  any  CiOnnectiiig  hnk   with  ^e^ndan'  educ^vtion.    Tlic  con 
sequenceti  of  ihi^  ^ystf'ni  of  educiitii*n  in  water-tig! it  coni|mrttnent« 
have  Ijeen  numcroui^  and   far-reaching,  and,  wliat  is  womewhat 
surpri^^iJ1g  at  tir?iit  Kight ,  the  adv)mtagt*i5  as  regard*^  piimary  eilucatioiifl 
appear  to  ha\'e  ontUdanced  the  dii^id\'ant^nges<.     At  any  rate  in" 
the  extenaive  rhfien?ntiHtion  that  lim  taken  place  lietwesen  the 
aima,  methcxW,  and  tiadition^  in  the  I  wo  branches  of  educaiionj 
primary  in^^t  ruction  haw  not  alt4>gether  bt^en  the  loser.    It*i  compura' 
tive  isolation  hius  lecl  to  a  growth  among  primary  tcachei*s  of  a  fin 
spirit  of  tifprit  dt^  atrpa  and  a  wide  interjjretation  of  tlic  ti*acl)cr'j 
sphere  of  duties  which  the  sectindary  achoijlmjuiter  might  mell 
copy.     It  ndght  lie  exjiecteil  that  the  alis^ence  of  tire  inllut*nce  ol 
the  excjuisite  culture  which  distiiiginHhee  the  French  r^econdary 
^•h*j^>ls,  and  rendei-s  them  u*  that  j^cgard  quite  without  a  rival  in 
the  woi4tl,  woidd  make  it^lf  |Kiinfully  felt  in  the  primary  and 
normal  6ch<-)ok.    This,  bowevej',  lias  not  ijecni  the  case.    The  genei^al 
atin*j4^1)hei'e  of  cultm'e  which  |>er\ades  Fivneh  society— esjiecially 
French  lit(»rature— has  l>t*en  ^uJlicient  to  ensure  that  the  primary 
teacheitj  have  rmi  little  mk  of  imjjerfect  eipiijmient  in  this  I'etspect 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any  close  comiection  with  the^ 
traditions  of  the  higher  mdiools  has  fat^ilitat*^  the  free  examination 
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of  time-honoured  methods  and  the  rejection  of  those  which  have 
been  found  antiquated.  It  has  also  allowed  of  subjects  being 
examined  on  their  merits,  and  then*  actual  value  assessed  in  the 
light  of  their  relation  to  the  other  subjects  in  the  cun-iculum  and 
the  aim  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  mdis- 
pensable  per  se,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  an  ii'i'educible  pail  of  the 
school  work,  owing  to  the  prestige  they  have  received  from  the 
consecration  of  immemorial  time.  This  especially  applies  to  the 
programme  of  the  higher  primary  schools,  which  has  been  dis- 
tinctly framed  to  meet  modern  i*equirements.* 

In  England,  on  the  othei*  hand,  the  procedui'e  seems  to  have 
been  different.  Although  from  time  to  tune  primary  teachei-s 
have  been  promoted  to  the  iiLspectorate,  the  latter  has  been  mainly 
recruited  by  men  taken  from  the  univei^sities  and  imbued  with 
all  the  traditions  of  secondary  education.  As  regards  pedagogical 
knowledge,  they  have  mostly  had  to  pick  up  their  information 
i\a  they  go  along,  and  piece  it  together  into  some  sort  of  system, 
whei-eas  the  actual  appointment  of  the  French  primary  inspector 
depends  on  his  success  in  passing  a  stiff  examination  in  scientific 
pedagogics,  largely  fortified  by  several  yeai-s'  exi^erience  in  teaching 
in  one  of  the  schools  connected  N\ith  jM-imaiy  education.  On  the 
other  Jiand,  the  English  inspectoi-s'  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  traditions  of  public  spirit  which  prevail  in  our  higher  secondary 
schools  has  rendei'ed  them  valuable  intermediaries  in  handing 
down  to, the  primary  schools  those  notions  of  esprit  fie  corps  and 
the  duty  of  serving  the  State  which  are  perhaps  the  most  precious 
feature  of  our  national  education. 

The  Teachere'  Guild  in  England  is  an  attempt  to  recognise  the  a  Vrem-h 
cardinal  fact  that  all  teachers  are  members  of  one  Ixxly,  although  Teacj  er«' 
their  functions  are  often  necessarily  different.    I'his  need  is  also  '"**  ' 
Ijeing  felt  in  France,  and   has  led  to  the    formation  of  a  league, 
already   alluded   to,   called   the   Goopiration    Vuiversifaire   Veda- 


*  hi  the  more  delicate  questions  of  manners  and  social  education  it  is 
probable  the  French  teacher  has  suffered  less  from  the  evil  effects  of  class 
distinctions  than  his  English  colleague.  It  is  further  an  undoubted  fact, 
as  Mr.  Bodley  shows,  that  what  may  be  called  social  education  has  pene- 
trated far  further  down  into  the  French  nation  than  with  us.  **  The 
great  need  of  the  (English)  training  colleges  makes  itself  felt  less  on  the 
intellectual  than  on  the  social  side.  The  greatest  hope  for  their  improve- 
ment lies  in  a  more  general  class  leavening.  Of  coui'se,  even  under  present 
conditions,  pupil- teachers  are  drawn  from  many  grades,  but  there  are  not 
always  candidates  enough  affected  by  the  social  traditions  which  create 
in  colleges  and  schools,  as  elsewhere,  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
small  but  important  amenities  of  bearing,  and  even  of  speech,  which  are 
at  once  the  sign  and  safeguards  of  good  breeding.  .  .  .  The  chief 
agency  for  good  must  be  looked  for  in  the  healthy  interaction  of  students 
oit  all  classes."  Passages  from  training  college  reports  by  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  for  the  year  1896  (C.-8493  ;  1897,  p.  13),  quoted  in  an  article 
on  the  teacher  problem  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  for  May,  1899,  by  Mr.  Harold 
Hodge,  editor  of  the  "Saturday  Review,"  which  contains  a  singularly 
fearless,  if  somewhat  drastic,  criticiBm  of  this  particular  aspect  of  primary 
education. 
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go(jique,  for  all  grades  of  professors  and  teachei-s.  The  formal 
ties  already  exist.  Pi-imary  teachei-s  are  ehissed  as  universUaires ; 
for  although,  jis  a  rule,  they  have  not  taken  a  university  degree, 
they  are  luider  the  rector  of  the  local  academy  (or  university), 
and  are  regarded  as  part  and  piircel  of  the  State  education  of  the 
country,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  rector,  a  post  which  is  always 
held  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Tlie  object  of  the 
league  is  thus  defined  :  — 

To  aftirm  this  coiuiiiiniity  of  tendencies  (towards  co-oi)erationX  to  realise 
a  closer  collaboration  everywhere,  where  the  necessity  is  recognised,  to 
create  ties  of  good  fellowship  between  men.  who,  while  engaged  in  a 
common  task,  and  animated  by  the  8i)irit  and  the  same  passion  for  science, 
truth,  and  the  public  weal,  iMdiih^x  asf^nciate  nor  are  acquainted  with  one 
another.     (The  italics  are  mine.) 

The  whole  programme  is  highly  interesting.  The  following 
represent  the  gist  of  some  of  its  articles  :—(l)  The  help  that 
primary  teachera  can  give  towards  sending  to  the  secondary 
schools  any  pupils  w^io  apj:)ear  likely  to  profit  by  a  secondary- 
education.  (2)  Concordance  to  Ije  established  between  the 
(jun'icula  of  the  primary,  higher  primary,  technic4il,  and  secon- 
dary schools.  (3)  iJiseussion  on  whether  the  distinction  between 
primary  and  secondar}-  is  sjK»cific  or  one  of  degree,  necessitated 
by  the  difference  in  age  and  aptitudes  of  the  pupils.  (4)  To 
decide  the  value  of  the  distinction  l)et^^'een  higher  primary, 
secondary — modei'ii  and  stH-ondary — classical.  (5)  Should  the 
methods  in  thes(»  sch(M:>ls  dittVr,  allowance  Ijeing  made  (on  pupils' 
ages  ?  (0)  Recruiting  of  teachei-s  for  the  primary  schools,  and 
for  the  lower  elementary  forms  in  the  lycees  and  colleges. 
(7)  Need  of  exi3erimental  science  in  secondary  schools  ?  (H)  Is 
the  purely  literary  part  overdone  in  the  secondary  schools  ^  (9) 
Is  the  entrance  examination  for  the  normal  schools  stiff 
enough  ?  (10)  Does  the  teaching  given  in  the  nornml  schools 
sufficiently  take  into  account  the  gro\\ning  need  of  the  j^st-scolaire 
work  of  the  schoolmaster?  (11)  Could  not  normal  pupils  Ije  ad- 
mitted to  certain  university  classes  ?  (12)  The  connection  tetwwn 
technical,  primary,  and  secondary  schools.  (13)  Is  there  enough 
general  educxition  in  the  technical  schools  ?  (14)  Utility  of  training 
foi-  secondary  teachei-s  ;  should  such  be  given  in  primary  as  well 
as  secondary  schools?  (IT))  Need  for  such  pei^sons  of  a  study  of 
pedagogics.  (K))  Free  education  for  teachei^s'  cliildren  in  secondary 
schools.  (17)  Extension  of  uni\ei-sity  action  (vniiTrs^ifes  papu- 
la ires).  (18)  Need  of  assui'ing  and  genenUising  the  ifftsf-scolairc 
educ^ition  of  young  j)eople,  seeing  that  the  results  of  primary  educa- 
tion are  insufficient  from  the  civic  point  of  view.  Need  of  child 
study  to  assist  the  simpliiication  of  the  primary  ciu*riculum.  (19) 
The  holding  of  university  congivssts  oix^n  to  all  grades. 

TlicOiitUH)k.  The  mere  founding  of  such  a  lengue  must  apjjear  as  a  great  step 
forward  to  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  considerable  social 
ditlerence^s   that    exist  l)etween   the   two    grades.       llae   average 

I  .secondary  te.uher  in  France  hjis  a  far  higher  status  than  the  ordinary 
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assistant  in  a  medium-8ized*grammar  school.  He  ranks  at  least 
with  a  barrister,  while  the  latter  would  probably  divide  honoui-s 
with  the  curate.  The  French  primary  teacher,  being  a  State 
official,  has  thereby  the  advantage  of  his  English  colleague.  But 
this  very  fact  of  being  on  the  Government  staff  only  maiks  more 
clearly  his  social  inferiority  to  the  secondaiy  teacher  Jis  a  subor- 
dinate member  of  the  educational  hierarchy.  It  will  be  intei-esting 
to  watch  which  grade  of  education  will  gaui  most  from  the  othera, 
for  they  are  all  in  the  happy  position  of  having  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  this  federation.* 


(xii.)   The  New  Generation. 

A  somewhat  delicate  question  which  I  ventured  to  put  on  seveial 
occasions  was  whether  there  was  any  difference  between  the  older 
teachers  and  those  who  wei'e  just  entering  the  profession.  I  had 
found  so  much  esprit  de  carps  among  the  first-named,  who.  bred 
under  the  influence  of  the  reforms  of  Jules  Ferr)%  ix)sse8s  a  kind  of 
**  education  militant"  spu'it  about  them  which  has  had,  no  doubt, 
a  gi-eat  effect  on  the  countr} %  and  diffei-entiates  them  from  the 
vieille  garde,  who  date  from  before  the  period  of  reform,  and 
though  no  shirkers,  have —because  the  moi-e  recent  changes  are  but 
of  yesterday— through  the  approach  of  age  rather  than  any  natural 
unwillingness,  thrown  themselves  less  fervently  into  the  new  develoj)- 
ments.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  this  steady  sti-eam  of  democratic 
effort,  under  some  of  its  l)est  aspects,  could  only  maintain  the  strong 
impetus  that  has  hitherto  characterised  it,  it  must,  if  it  does  not 
actually  invade  other  provinces  of  education,  set  up  in  those 
which  are,  in  comparison,  somewhat  stagnant,  a  health-giving 
cinrent,  and  I'enew,  like  some  naissant  Gulf  Stream,  the  whole 
arterial  system  of  national  education ;  and  raising  oneself  for  a 
moment  to  a  still  higher  plane,  and  regarding  all  this  outward  and 
visible  organisation,  so  strongly  knit  and  bound  together,  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  Time-spii'it  in  itseffoi-t  to  give  fuller  and  moi*e 
complete  realisation  to  new  ideas  and  aspii-ations,  one  could  not  helj) 
beholding  such  a  mighty  engine  for  good  or  ill  without  profound 
emotion,  and  wondering  if  it  would  deviate  from  its  original  coui-se 
or,  woi-se  still,  lose  some  of  its  jn'istine  momentum.  And  so,  through 
no  desire  to  pry  into  a  neighbour's  possible  weaknesses,  but  rather 
in  a  spuit  of  hopeful  sympathy,  I  asked  not  a  few  persons  whether 
the  new  race  of  conscripts  that  the  noimal  schools  are  now  turning 
out  were  equal  to  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  schools  to-day.  As 
a  rule  I  received  satisfactory  answere.     One  or  two    stated  that 

*  The  movement  seems  to  Ije  growing.  In  the  Bajmel  of  7th  October, 
1900,  M.  Valette,  writing  on  the  '*  Union  des  troiB  ordres ;  i»rofesseurs  et 
instituteui*s,"    says:    **Les    professeurs  des    nniversit^s    et   nombro    de 


apjmyons-nous  les  uns  sur  les  autres  ! " 


Schools. 
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the  younger  generation  seemed  less  •devoted,  and  showed  signB  of 
shirking  any  extraneous  worlv.  A  high  official  spoke  of  the 
great  iniiuenc^  for  good  or  evil  of  the  educiitional  pi-eas,  which 
occasionally  tlattera  the  teachei^s  too  iinich,  and  preaches  at  times 
a  sort  of  trades  union  doctrine  of  earning  as  much  and  doing  as 
little  as  possible.  The  older  memljei-s  were  not  affected,  but  some 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  associations  du  secours  mtUud, 
In  his  own  province  he  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  at  a  teachers' 
meeting  directly  posed  the  question  of  confidence.  ''  Did  the  Ad- 
ministration, or  did  it  not,  do  all  it  coukl  for  the  teaeher  ?  Of 
coiu-seit  could  not  do  everything."  The  aiisembly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  association,  Voted  **  aye,"  and  they  would 
have  done  the  same,  said  the  sjx'aker,  if  the  vote  had  been  by  ballot. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  received  many  assiu-ances  that  the  younger 
generation  were  quite  as  ready  to  put  theu*  hand  to  the  plough  as 
the  older  members  of  the  staff.  Xo  two  generations  are  ever  alike ; 
but  if,  jiH  it  seems,  the  younger  generation  turn  out  as  energetic 
{US  its  predecessors,  there  is  little  fear  for  the  future  of  primary 
education  in  Fi*anc«. 


CHAin^EK    Iir.-THE   STATE  SCHOOLS   AND  THE   PUPILS. 

'J'hk  Statk  Schools. 
A.— The  Matkrnal  Schools  and  Infant  Classes. 

The  maternal  schools  not  Ijeing  obligatory  for  commimes  under 

ftlhlfni"^^        2,000  or  for  agglomerations  of  the  ix>pulation  under  1,200,  I  only 

came  across  a  limited  numl)er,  aUhougli,  thanks  to  the  work  carried 

on  by  the  religious  ordei^s.  they  are  l)y  no  means  imcommon  in 

country  districts.  * 

After  several  attempts  at  finding  the  right  methods— attempts 
which  will  always  l)e  associated  with  the  name  of  Madame  Pape- 
Oari)entier— the  existing  system,  which  prescribed  the  study  of 
colours  and  exercise  in  geometrical  consti'uctions,  as  well  as  the 
elements  of  reading,  writing.  jukI  oralealculation,  was  happily  modi- 
fied l)y  if.  tlreard,  who  introduced  into  the  schools  the  methoils  of 
Fro}]jel,  w  ith  liLs  system  of  Spielgalx^n  (Rapjwrt  E.P.).t  "  Ia»s  jeux  di^ 
enfants  ne  sont  pas  jeux.  et  les  fault  jugeren  eulx  comme  leui-s  plus 
serieuses  actions,''  Siiid  Montaigne.  Judging  the  children  in  these 
schools  Ijy  their  games,  the  education  seems  serious  enough.  The 
only  danger  seems  lest  it  should  be  too  serious.  As  Miss  Tolman 
Smith,  American  juror  for  primary  education  at  the  Paris  Kxhi- 
bition,  writing  in  the  Educational  Review,  Septemljer,  1901,  says  : 
''  The  infant  school  is  friendly  in  spirit,  but  in  too  great  haste  to 
suit   the  child  for  practicnl   life."     Another  l3esetting  sin   is  an 

*  For  further  details  nn  the  subject  see  «'irticleon  the  Ecoles  Maternelles  in 
Tari.s,  l)y  ^[is.s  Beard.      Special  itci)orts,  Vol.  8. 

t  According  to  tlio  niono.Q:ra]>li  cited  above  the  use  of  the  '*  gifts  "  is  by  no 
means  universal. 
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inordinate  dmire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  niistresaes  to  render 
tlieli*  teacliing  kxy  arabitious.  It  wtm  in  foniieutiini  with  thia 
defect  that  an  lUijpector  related  to  me  a  ehai^acteriBtic  atory, 
told,  I  believe,  by  Madame  Kergoamr*d,  wko  was  infoi^aied,  to 
her  great  surprise,  one  day  by  a  kindergarten  teacher  that 
they  taught  history  in  her  achool  The  lady  demanded  a 
sample  of  her  art,  and  the  teacher  narrated  to  her  dwm  the  history 
of  Jeanne  d*Ai*c.  When  the  story  eanie  to  an  end,  the  majority 
of  the  children  seemed  discontented,  and  at  last  one  of  them  said, 
'*  And  the  sheep,  what  happened  to  them  ?  "  The  childi'en,  being 
of  the  country,  knew  what  a  sheep  was,  but  had  utterly  failed  to 
take  in  the  rest  of  the  '*  history  "  lesson.  * 

The  sehoola  are  open  fr*oin  7  to  7  in  aumujer,  and  from  8  to  (>  Regulatiaii 
in  wintei'.  A  charwojuan  is  obli^^titoiy,  Childi*en  ai'e  divided 
by  age  and  not  by  sex-  If  the  misti-ess  has  over  lifty  infants* 
she  has  a  right  to  an  assistant.  Since  1889  teachers  in  these 
sdioola  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  in  the  elemen 
tary  schools.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  compulsory  training 
for  those  who  intend  taking  up  the  w^ork,  as  for  as  I  could  make 
out.  At  Caen,  however,  there  is  mi  mde  matcrtielle  as  well  as 
an  ordinary^  gii*la'  school  attached  to  t^he  schcKil.  The  directress  of  the 
school  kindly  showed  me  over  the  building,  including  the  bath-room, 
whem  each  child  ia  ti^eated  to  the  luxury  (as  some  people  seemed 
to  think)  of  a  separate  towel.  A  local  committee  of  lady  patrons 
had  also  furnished  them  with  hold-alls  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs.  The  ^vole  ifuiterndte  at  Beiiuniont  (Sarthe)  consisted  of 
a  large  covei^ed  €:i:>ui%  an  excellent  harbour  of  refuge  on  a  i^ainy 
day.  The  refectory  was  fm^nislied  with  two  beds,  and  there  wei-e 
two  class-rooms.  The  sch(.M>l  is  managed  by  two  rehgious  sisters, 
and  any  children  are  taken  who  are  aver  twenty-five  months  old,  A 
pleasing  feature  in  the  school  ia  its  mtiseimi,  which  is  almodt  entirely 
coni posed  of  oHetings  by  the  childi-euj  and  contains  specimens  of 
%\'eights  and  measures,  minerals,  cocouns^  stufi'ed  birds*  etc.  Although 
we  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  school,  the  children  looked 
supremely  Iiappy.  This,  however,  may  be  paittidly  accoujated  for 
by  the  Umi  that  it  was  the  hour  of  **  fourses  '*  or  the  afternoon  (ptUer. 
The  school  is  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  state,  as  the  building  had 
been  left  to  the  town  on  condition  that  it  was  staffed  with  nuni. 
The  acceptance  of  this  legacy  in volves^  apparently,  a  very  nice  legal 
point. 

There   are    two    Idnds   of    clmsea    enf ant  ines— one    which    is  ciai*e 
common    in    the    big    tov\Tis   and    serves   as    a   stepping  stone  «^f*^'Sii«' 
between  the  Srde  materndh  and  the  regular  school;  and   the 
other  which  is  found  in  the  country,  ajid  receives  children  at  four 
and  even  three  years  of  age  and  prepares  them  for  the  elementary 
pi^pDhool.    The  teachers  in  both  cases  are  on  the  same  footing  an  the 

*  The  admlnistratioa  are  alive  to  this  defect.  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
Kai}port  E,  R,  M.  Bayet  says  of  the  teachers  :— "  We  muat  defend  theni 
against  the  teniptatioa  of  teaching  the  children  too  mach  or  too  soon,  and 
this  last  obaervatioa  especially  applici*  to  the  maternal  schooL'' 
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ordmary  female  teacher-  The  programme  is  a  judicioua  mixture 
of  kintlergarten  practices  and  the  methods  of  elemeiitary  education. 
FbtUa*  A  few  statistics  for  1897  on  the  maternal  schook  and  infant  classee 
will  probablj  not  be  without  intera'^t.  Number  of  maternal  schools, 
5,683 ;  of  mistresses^  9,414 ;  pupils,  729,648.  Of  these  teacherB 
5,292  (including  1,010  rcHgietises)  were  in  the  State  schoob,  aad 
4,022  in  the  private  schools,  in  which  there  were  only  271  lay 
teachers.  It  is  therefore  emy  to  see  that  the  reh'gious  teachers 
outnumber  the  lay  [4,827  against  4,382],  This  also  holds  good  for 
the  departments  I  visited.  If  to  this  number  of  infanta  be  added 
the  number  of  the  children  in  the  classes  enfavtines  and  those  in 
the  schools  under  six  (the  legal  age),we  find  that  the  total  number 
of  children  under  six  in  all  the  schook  waa  1,348,443  in  1897, 

B.    Thk  Primary  Schools^ 
^^^  (i.)  The  Supply. 

fi!uc*»e'iOols,  '*-  ^^^  already  been  explained  that  every  commune  is  oblig^  to 
maintain  a  State  school,  unless  united  for  st-holastic  purpoaes  to 
another  commime,  and  that,  furt!iei%  eonuiiuue«  over  500  soula 
are  compelled  to  have  a  sepaT-ate  school  for  girls,  A  careful  intiuii^y 
into  the  application  of  tbe  la^  sliows  that  the  first  pi-cjvision  Itaa 
been  very  thoroughly  carried  out;  in  fact,  some  persons  think 
too  thoroughly.  I  myself  heard  of  one  small  commBoe  of  only 
80  inhabitants  which  had  built  and  furnished  a  school  which  ii 
attanded  by  oiJy  four  pupils,  I  was  told  of  another,  \nth  a  school 
popidation  of  five,  which  spent  20,1)00  francs  on  putting  up  a  si*hooL 
This  extravagance  is  not  always  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  is  often  due  to  tlie  ol>3tinacy  of  the  communes,  who 
would  rather  have  to  bear  tlie  cost  of  building  a  sch*x)l  than  send 
their  children  to  the  school  of  a  neigh!x>uruig  parish.  In  another 
case  I  heard  of,  a  commune  with  a  school  population  of  ten  decided 
to  have  a  school  of  its  own,  though  the  authorities  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  pre\'ent  this  ]>iece  of  reckless  expenditure.  The 
united  district,  in  which  several  parishes  combine—  so  much  in  favour 
in  rural  parta  of  England— is  comparatively  rare  in  France,  The 
number  of  communes  affiliated  to  another  only  amount  to  a  UtUe 
over  2  per  c«nt.  I  only  came  across  one  or  two  mstances  in  the 
sixty  schools  I  visited. 

This  adequacy  in  thfi  school  supply  is  borne  out  hy  the  official 
statistics.  Out  of  the  36,174  communes,  only  47liave  no  school  at 
all,  and  86  have  no  public  school ;  and  some  of  these  send  their 
children  to  the  neighliouring  schools  without  being  legally  unitad* 
(One  had  only  14  inhabitants.)  But  very  few  of  these  schooUess 
communes  seemed  to  be  in  the  departments  visited.  Orne  had  only 
two  communes  in  1898  who  were  unprovided  with  schools.  In 
Calvados,  ftpparently,  there  wei  e  none  at  all.  The  six  communes 
without  schools  in  Loir-et-Cher  are  attached  to  other  communes  for 
school  purptaes.  In  Indre-et-Loire  the^e  wei'e  apparently  none,  while 
i  n  the  only  one  of  the  four  cirGonscripUonfi  of  Sarthe  for  which  I  couJd 
get  figures  all  the  eonimunea  were  provideii  mtli  schools.     Of  the 
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Cdmnlun^  with  a  populiition  of  over  500  and  with  no  schooJ  for  girls, 
there  were  15  in  lQdre-tft-Loir9,  15  in  Loir-et-Cher,  several  in  Orne, 
3  in  the  Le  Mans  circoiiscription  of  Sarthe,  and  only  4  in  Qalvados, 
which  contains  763  eonnnuuea ! *  Several  of  these  are  only  jn^t 
over  the  legal  limit,  and  ^ith  the  apparent  rate  of  decr^se  in  the 
population,  will  soon  lae  within  it,  I  did  not  come  across  any  hamlet 
achnola,  but  in  one  or  two  communes  i^^hieh  wer?  very  big  I  found 
that  the  children  on  the  outskirts  went  to  the  achool  of  the  adjacent 
commune,  l^hus  the  children  of  the  quaintly-named  hamlet, 
"fje  pt^tit  Ixin  Dieu,"  justoutaideLiaieux*  go  to  the  town  schools,  and 
not  to  that  of  their  commune,  which  is  hveor  six  ktlomt;tres  away, 

French  regulationa  aro  sometimes  supposed  to  err  on  the  eide*^ '^'^PPy . 
of  inflexibility-  In  Sarthe,  however.  I  came  across  au  in^egularity 
whieh  admirahly  suited  the  needs  of  the  case,  and  had  been  sanc- 
tioned hy  the  Administration,  The  inhabited  portions  of  a  commune 
in  the  Forest  of  Perseigne  are  completely  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  iutervening  Ijand  of  forest,  2J  miles  wide.  Instead 
of  building  two  separate  schools,  one  for  the  boya  and  the  other 
for  the  girls,  %vliich  would  liave  been  out  of  the  way  for  half  the 
population*  the  authorities*  hit  on  the  happy  expedient  of  erecting 
two  mixed  schools,  one  at  each  end  of  the  parish.  The  two  nchoola 
are  run  by  a  married  couple,  and  the  only  sufferer  is  the  icacber, 
who  lias  to  walk  every  day  to  the  second  school,  2  J  miles  awa}", 

(ti.)  Buildifigs  and  FurnHure^ 

It  ha^  l>pen  previuUHly  stat^ed  that  the  construction  of  the  schools  Bttildtngpt, 
ftnd  their  upket^p  are  at  the  charge  of  tlie  eoiiurnme,  the  State 
only  intervening  to  make,  in  the  case  of  the  ptxn^er  communes, 
grants  to  the  building  fund  tor  a  new  schocih  or  to  aid  the  appra* 
j)riation  of  a  builrling  hitherto  rented  l)y  the  cnmmuue.  Reference 
has  also  iieen  made  in  speaking  of  the  teacher.^*  houses  to  the  three 
stages  of  huilchng  activity  in  the  histoi'v  of  Frencii  efUication,  the 
schools  of  the  thini  or  most  recent  epoch  lieing  naturally  the  most 
satisfactory.  It  hi  is  also  been  stated  that  in  the  ease  of  a  large 
number  of  rural  siibnols,  the  ^cole  t^pe  is  a  blwk  of  buildings 
formed  of  tlie  teacher*s  lionse,  the  school,  and  the  mairie.  Not 
infreritiently  the  latter  is  only  a  single  room,  to  which,  at  times,  tlie 
sole  access  is  through  the  teacher's  house.  The  girls'  school  is 
aometimes  to  he  found  attached  to  the  opjXJsite  end  of  the  block 
to  the  lx)ya'  acliool ;  sometimes  it  forms  a  distinct  building  along 
with  the  female  teaeher*s  dwelling. 

Of  the  numerous  variety  of  school  buildings,  those  which  wereStat«of 
originally  private  houses  adapted  to  school  purposes  are  natur- 
ally the  least  commodious^  but  even  these,  in  general,  are  well 
lighted.  The  majority  of  the  modern  constnictions  are  lighted  on  one 
side,  usually  the  left,  and  some  have  windows  on  three  sides.  I  came 
across  none  of  the  large,  barn-like  edifices^ which  were  the  favoniite 

*  The  iigarea  for  all  France  and  Algeria  were  646  comma nea  over  500 
inhabitftnta  with  no  girla'  school  at  afl  ;  708  had  cmly  a  private  sebool 
for  girls,  ont  of  a  total  of  18,539  coiiunuaea  ufFected  by  tbe  law. 
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type  in  England  in  the  early  dava.  As  a  rule^  tlie  class  roonis  at-© 
de^igncMl  to  Jbold  a  riiaximum  of  50  piipilBr  with  a  surface  allow auci? 
of  4  ft.  2  m.scpiare  per  pupit,  and  vdth.  a  niiiiumim  height  of  mling 
of  l.'j  ft.  4  in.  They  see  in  Ui  lie  8ufKcie.nt!y  warnieil  by  stuveg  in 
winter.  The  floors  are  generally  of  wood.  The  ventilatiou  •  is 
good^  and  I  was  particularly  atruck  by  tlie  absence  of  what  may 
Ije  called  the  odur  scholasticujs,  due  Uy  the  fre«  way  in  which  windows 
were  kept  open.  In  only  one  ot*  two  dasa-rooins,  where  the  teachers 
belonged  to  the  old  school, was  any  stuffiness  apjxarent.  The  clean- 
ing of  the  schoolB,  as  far  as  dimting  and  brnahing  is  concerned,  m 
pei'formed  by  the  scholai*3  themBelves,  a  cei'tain  number  being 
depute  d  tour  ih  rSle  by  the  tejicher  to  sweep  out  the  class- 
room after  school  houi's. 

A[jai*t  from  any  structural  defects  due  to  tlieir  antiquity,  the 
"  outnitle "  state  ot  the  schools  seemed  satisfactory  enough*  All 
the  taichera  I  questioned  declared  that  their  class-rooms  wej^  wind 
and  water  tij^jht.  The  official  statuitic^  show  that  the  great  majority 
of  tlie  schools  are  either  in  a  sound  state  of  repair  or,  at  least,  that 
everywhere  progress  is  being  made  to  I'ender  them  so.  Thus 
in  Cah^ado^,  in  1897,  out  of  924  public  schoola,  only  19  schools 
owned  by  the  communes,  and  10  rented  by  them,|  with  2  lent  by 
private  individuals,  wej'e  classed  as  uiisatisfjictory.  As  the  rented 
premises  are  rapidly  Ijeing  appropriated— thei'&  wei"e  only  22  in 
1897,  against  153  in  the  preceding  year— we  may  probibly  neglect 
this  cat€^ory,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  remaining  build- 
ings have  already  been  acquired,  whde  the  houses ''  lent  ^  are  natur- 
iJly  to  be  put  in  a  difterent  category.  This  reduces  the  nunibei' 
of  schools  in  bad  repair  in  1897  to  something  like  two  per  cent^ 
for  tlie  whole  department .  The  Academy  Insjiector  for  Orne 
penia!*ks  in  his  refx>i't  that  the  state  of  the  school  nniirovcQ  evein* 
year,  and  ^ives  a  long  list  of  repairs  elfectid  in  various  schoob, 
In  Sarthe»  the  academy  inspector  (1899)  sijeaks  of  tlie  iniprovi^ 
menfc  of  m'hool  buildings  being  continue^l  in  18l>8.  The  same 
note  of  satisfaction  c*hnracteriff4^H  the  rejKirt  of  the  Acadt^tny  In- 
fl[>ector  of  Indre-et- Loire  for  {hi}  Stime  year*  The  only  difficulty 
wilK  the  comnnines  %vas  their  reluctance  to  whitewash,  which 
has  iibetidy  Iwen  mentioned  in  the  remiirks  on  teacbfT^'  hous»^. 
One  inspector  told  m©  he  hfid  about  5t>  schools  out  of  230  in  which 
the  regulation  liad  not  Ijeen  observed.  The  Academy  Inspector 
for  Orne  also  makes  the  matter  a  subject  for  oliicial  criticism  in 
his  report.  The  same  authority  complains  of  the  bad  installation 
of  the  privies.  In  the  great  majority  of  schools  I  saw^  the 
arrangements,  though  at  times  primitive,  seemed  generally  in- 
offensive, A  desideratum  in  some  schools  is  a  prtau  coiitert,  or 
covered  playground.    Here  is  just  an  instance  where  ths  personal 
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*  Matthew  Arnold  in  1859  waa  strvick  by  the  excellent  veutiladon, 

t  In  IK97  the  number  of  school  liaildingia  beloogiHg  to  coinmunea  were! 
62,8711  (thfiae  cnntAiniog  two  or  more  schools  lunler  r me  n»of  count  as  one) :  I 
number  of  bmJdiugii  lent  or  hired  8,649.— (Official  Statistica.) 
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induence  of  the  teaeher  may  induce  the  commune  to  santtiuii  the 
tledes^ary  expense*  I  came  acros"?  two  teachera  who  had  persuaded 
their  communes  to  put  up  a  preau  ammrt.  One  had  cost  no  less 
than  375  francs,  which  aeemed  a  good  deal  for  a  small  place  wh^r^ 
the  total  income  was  only  6,972  franco,  and  the  annual  amount 

spent  on  the  school  was  only  75  francs.  ,  

The  state  of  the  school  furniture  seemed  less  uniformly  satis- f^i nit nw*. 
factory.  It  was  often  decidedly  antiquated,  and  the  sitting  accommo- 
dation in  two  fiohook  was  insufficient,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  smaller 
children.  This  opinion  is  confinned  by  the  various  reports  of  the 
academy  inspectors  on  the  subject,  although  it  is  el*^r  that  in 
some  departments  much  has  been  done  of  late  years.  Thus  i*' 
Calvatlos,  in  1897,  no  less  than  99  out  of  924  schools  had  the  fur 
niture  replaced  or  done  up.  In  Sarthe,  the  academy  inspector, 
writes:  — 

The  tran«formation  of  the  old  fashioDed  school  furniture  into  regulation 
furniture  t^kea  place  ?tlowly.  Almost  everj'where  [jeople  eannot  make  tip 
tteir  tiiin(i«  to  feplace  deski  and  aeats  till  tney  are  abwihitely  worn  out.  lu 
many  schools  black boafdii  are  not  repainted  often  enough,  a ufl  are  tlitsref ore 
often  iweleiis,  .  .  .  There  are  not  enou^'h  maps,  natuml  biM-orj^  charts 
are  rare*  8elitw>l  musemus  do  nc»t  exist  in  all  **chix>l«,  and  when  they  do, 
they  are  generally  Imdly  arranged* 

Stitl,  even  here  there  is  progress  to  be  reported,  for  20  schools 
were  refurnished  durmg'the  ^ear.  The  ingpectm*  of  Indre-et* 
Ijotre  nljservea  —(T  have  aWdi^ed  his  wfn^ds)— that 

The  fltate  of  the  Hehtx»l  fumiturc  iui^iruve*  daily.  Tliere  are  i*ti^l  im% 
many  old-faiihioned  d<^k9  akmt.  Certain  commfinea  have  still  t4T  furnish 
their  schools  with  a  wn^St  ,roinir^,  a  metrical  compendium,  a  counting 
TUiiehine,  a  tarre^^trial  globe,  and  charts  for  t^ching  reading  and  natural 

hiKbory, 

The  imperiov  also  recomnientla  that  imunl  decoratiou  should  be 
made  m  iniixjvtaiit  fmture.  Tlie  example  is  cited  of  several 
teachers  who  have  adorned  thfjir  walls  mth  pictures  of  aainmls,  of 
harmiul  and  useful  insecta,  of  birds,  and  of  venomous  plants. 
He  likewise  advises  tl^t  they  should  also  procure  the  coloured 
advertisements  of  the  railways.  Furthermore  he  suggests  the 
acquisition,  whore  possible,  of  maps  of  the  department,  the 
arrondiaien\ent,  the  canton,  and  the  counnujie.  The  two  latter, 
he  reniarks3  the  teacher  uuirlit  draw  himself.  Among  the 
fompulf^ory  objects  t^o  be  exhiljited  in  every  class-room  is 
"  thp  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,"  and  an  extract  from 
I  he  lot  Oramm^int  '^on  cruelty  t/>  aninrnlB,"  Tina  movement  In 
favom-  of  mural  decoration  has  lalcly  received  considerable 
iin|K>l.us  hv  the  distribution  b\^  the  Ministry  of  a  large  number 
of  views  of  I'Vench  scenery  procurLnl  fR>m  the  railway  companies, 
with/ of  coiire^e,  the  railway  \mrf>  suppressed.  These  &heets  are 
printi?d  in  bold  bright  colours,  and  add  a  certain  amount  of  pic- 
twesquenes^  to  the  bare  ^^bte^^  ashed  ^  alk :  for  pictures  to  the 
countrv  lad  are  as  fascinating  m  flowers  to  the  k>wn  child.  We 
might  *ahnoBt  look  on  them  as  the  flowers  of  the  towns,  fit  suV 
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jects  of  barter  for  our  rustic  prirm^oses  and  daffotlUs.  In  the 
Bchool  at  I. louvres  (Calvadoa)  there  were  hung  up  large  placards 
inscnhed  with  such  iii&t^riptioua  as  "  le  drapeau  passe^  chapeau 
has/'  or  **  Taleoolt  voLla  reanemi ! "  Some  of  the  teachers 
exhibit  seines  of  iHuatratioufl  whicli  tlepict  the  evib  of  alcohol- 
hill.  The  caiHt^il  dt*foct  of  these  pictures  is  that  they  tJ^eat  the 
rjuastion  from  a  aeiLsationah  rather  than  a  medical  point  of  vie%. 
Hence  I  am  told  that  many  teachei"a,  after  acquiring  these  pieturea, 
are  so  cHagUHtetl  with  them  that  the}'  relegate  them  to  the  school 
uupboatTh  An  excellent  idm  of  a  claas-rooni,  thorouglily  furnislied 
and  er[uip[ieil,  v^'hb  given  at  the  Exliiijition,  where  there  was  a  model 
elass-roorn  of  a  mixed  school,  with  benehesi  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  children. 

The  following  is  a  shortened  resunhe  of  ita  contents,  taken  froui 
the  Revue  Pedagogique  for  July,  1900. 

The  library  contains  boolu  for  reaiiing  in  class  or  at  home.  On  the  deaks  are 
lying  the  proper  regigt^ra,  the  master  s  preparation  note- book,  a  collection 
of  exercise  books,  and  the  regulatitms  at  their  aide. 

The  black  boards  contain  sunimark*a  uf  the  day  a  Icb^ujs.  Here  a  ujural 
mairira  taken  from  Jules  Ferry  ;  at  the  side,  the  plan  of  alessfmon  duties 
towards  oncM'lf,  illustrated  by  a  pretty  sketrli  of  the  castle  of  ChiJiojj.  On 
the  back  of  the  same  blackboard  a  Sfhool  song ;  there  a  summary  of  a 
Ibssoq  on  the  Bastille,  also  Hluatrated.  On  a  third  blackboard  the  plan  of  a 
lesson  which  bears  stmultaneoualy  on  aritbmetic.the  metric  sy^item,  drawing^ 
and  manual  work. 

The  mural  decoration  \a  sober.  There  are  the  fine  illustrations  of  Hugo 
d*Alesi,  that  the  Ministry  present  to  the  seh*x>ls  ;  the  bust  of  the  Befjubliu» 
the  portrait  of  the  President,  placed  above  the  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of 
Man,  and  that  of  Pasteur 

The  cupbtKird,  placed  under  tli©  clock,  merits  particular  inentjou*  It 
L'ontaitis  the  materials  necessary  for  abject  lestM>nSi  and  even  for  lenaons  in 
civic  instructioii.  Etcept  for  a  few  small  pit^ces  of  apparatus  and  tlie  snmll 
glass  objects  which  must  necieasarily  be  Ijonght,  the  rest  of  the  inatcrials  fur 
experiments  have  lieen  put  together  by  the  ujaater  ;  notablv  an  api>jiratiis 
for  distilling,  a  magnifying  glasSj  made  of  a  globe  filled  with  water  ;  an 
electroscope,  made  of  pajjer  ■  a  compaaB,  formed  of  a  magnetised  Jilr, 
balanced  on  two  forks  ;  a  pyrometer,  etc* 

Tbe  collection  made  by  a  teacher  for  his  lessons  in  civics  is  interest tuij* 
It  cnnt-ains  documents  for  all  kinds  of  lessons  on  the  subject:  Asoldirvr's 
pt>cket-kiok  ;  a  voting  fiaper  ;  a  talc  notice  ;  uVaiJway  ticket ;  lal)els  and 
forms  for  the  parcel  post  ;  different  notices  posted  tip  at  the  mairie  ;  «i|d 
deeds,  assi^'oats,  et^*  Attention  should  also  l>e  given  to  the  melric  com- 
pcriditoo  aod  tlie  iuatenals  for  (ea^-hing  geography, and  lastly,  agricidtumi 
extwrimciits  are  repre.^wnicd  by  a  foloiu^ed  phot^jgrajdi  of  tbrt^e  succeiwive 
st«lge^  in  the  cultivation  of  a  wall-fluwen  The  praclicd  exiKTrments  in 
cultivation  of  plants  are  rejirt'seiitf^d  by  spiTiniens  jtlaced  in  iwu  lloivrr 
boxes,  which  in  the  re^l  schrfol  would  be  placed  in  the  window,'* 


colaiEa. 


With  reference  to  the  objecta  mentioned  above,  the  teaching  of 
the  %^^ioiis  subjects  they  Ulustrate  vdW  he  discussed  in  its  proper 
place,  A  word  nmy  be  aaid  here  on  the  musis  Bcolaim,  It  m  found 
nearly  e\^exy where.  In  Loir-et-Cher,  there  iB  one  attached  to  evei^^ 
sehool  In  Orne  the  absence  of  one  m  an  exception*  It^  fnnctioti 
was  admiraltly  defined  at  a  confei^enc©  of  teachers  in  Mame,  in 
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1898,  **  M  the  indiapeiiEable  auxiliary  of  the  real  object  iesaon/' 
It  must  not,  however,  reaemble  a  ciu*iofiity  aho]).  '*  For  oollectionB 
formed  at  hazard,  and  with  no  d*?fiiiite  plan,  are  of  no  ntihty.  The 
museum  must  \m  appropriate  to  the  teacbbig.  not  the  teaching 
to  the  museum/'  The  major  part  of  the  collection  should  come  from 
the  pupils  themselves.  The  purchase  of  acliool  rnu3eum5  en  bloc 
flhoukl  Im?  discouraged,  nor  should  the  museum  be  a  simple  object 
of  imrade.  Its  cliief  purpose  m  that  it  should  l>e  of  pmctical  nae^ 
being  not  so  much  a  receptacle  for  the  aafe  storing  of  curiosities 
as  for  the  display  and  explanation  of  the  concrete  side  of  the  scluxil 
t^^aching.  Some  of  the  school  museums  I  saw  were  thickly  coatiM^ 
with  the  du8t  of  disuse.  Others,  apam,  were  arranged  on  the  omrHiim 
gatkerntfh  principle,  everything  Ijeing  looked  on  as  fish  that  came 
into  the  teacher*3  net.  One  teacher,  for  instance,  showed  me  a 
museum  of  his  own  with  over  4,000  objects.  This  private  col  lec- 
tion may  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  few,  espanally  as  it  is  the 
roaster's  hobby,  but  its  general  edumtional  value  cannot  Ih>  very 
great,  and  contirma  the  statement  of  one  inspector  who  siuti  tbe 
mus4e  w^hiire  renders  little  service^  as  it  is  not  piucticiil  enough. 
But  a  fairly  large  numter  of  nuiaeunis  seemed  to  Ije  in  actual  us*s 
and  auljaerve  a  very  definite  purjxjjse,  espec^ially  in  notions  iij>pliecl 
to  agriculture*  A  certain  numlier  of  m^hoiils  also  |x*asessed  a  few 
simple  pieces  of  scientitie  ui4iiiratu«,  similar  to  those  in  the  duHse 
module,  which  the  tt^ehers  luid  manaj^'ed  to  get  together  or*  manu- 
facture themseh'ea.  In  many  scIuxjIs  there  still  hangs  a  ciucilijt\ 
relic  of  the  days  when  the  schools  were  under  religious  authoi-it}'. 
lu  a  few  they  have  Ijeeu  taken  dowit,  and  in  one  school  the  teacher 
apologised  to  me  for  its  retention. 


The  Pupas. 

it)  OENEiiAL  A FFKABAKCE.— Discipline, 

I  was  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  general  api^ea ranee  Genera 
of  the  children.  They  wt^re  for  the  most  part  neat  anil  iiiW  in  AppeAranit. 
their  dress,  and  their  hands  eaiieeiulh^  were  clean.  The  copy-books, 
w^hich  are  usually  a  fair  test  in  this  matter^  wei*e  singularly  freo 
from  tell-tale  fmger  nuirkH.  It  vviis  not  tiU  I  luid  ^isiteij  R>nie 
twenty  State  schools*  that  1  came  acra^is  signs  of  du^  and  untidi- 
nesa,  *  Tlie  work  of  the  children  was  also  neat  and  well  arrauged. 
Thei*e  is  apparently  more  written  work  in  the  French  schools  thuu 
wnth  us,  and  the  majority  of  it  is  not  merely  an  exetTise  in  writing, 
but  also  in  general  accuracy  and  neatness.  Tina  seems  due  in  no 
small  meaaure  to  the  mhier  de  rmlement  into  which  every  pupil 
in  the  clasps  copies  in  tvirn  his  work  for  the  day. 

As  regards  tlie  behaviour  of  the  pujiil!^,  the  dim^ipliiie  seemed  Buh^viouT 
genenillv  good.     I  came  acroi«s  one  or  two  [Mi^UUioneivs  mLo  :ijY,fJi*^ipHnc. 
peared  to  have  mistaken  their  vocation  or  eli§e  not  ;ot  ri'ceu&l 
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ti,  but  the  average  leacUer  eertainl)'  raanaged  to  gat  and  nmin- 
tain  the  "eiu'  of  the  bouse/  though  aome  were  less  argus-eyed 
than  others  in  detecting  the  bye-play  that  is  liable  to  go  on  at  the 
bottom  of  the  form.  The  exits  and  entrances  were  also  effe<?ted 
ia  good  order,  the  children,  especially  the  little  ones,  often  forming 
up  and  marching  out  flinging. 

As  regards  rewards,  I  came  across  one  school  in  which  the  teacher 
does  not  l^elieve  in  pinzes.  He  adniitt'ed  the  work  was  harder, 
but  the  absence  of  tangible  means  of  encouragement  obhged  the 
master  io  study  the  character  of  the  pupils— a  \'ery  true  remark  : 
but  noti  omnia  p»ssum^is  oimwB,  and  the  majority  of  schools  have 
regular  prize  givings.  The  money  for  the  ljooks»  amounting  somi»- 
times  to  100  fi*aiicai  ia  given  by  the  cominuoe  or  by  private  indi%*i- 
duak  such  an  the  diUguis  mnUmauj:.  To  encourage  the  children 
l)etween  whiles,  the  first  two  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  clasa  for 
a  week  or  a  montli  ai'e  allowed  to  wear  a  badge  of  honour*  In 
some  schools  thtTe  is  a  i^giilar  tnhle  d'fmnn^ir^  on  which  the  namt»s 
of  those  who  have  paaaert  any  public  examination,  such  aa  tltc 
e^rtificat  d'ehifie,  are  inscribecL 

Ah  i*egurd»  punishments,  corporal  chajjtisement  is  now  abolishtHl 
in  Flinch  schools,  luid  tlie  only  penalty  seems  to  l)e  ke*^}*mg  iji 
for  half  an  huiu^  or  the  a^lting  of  lines.  One  teacher.  I  was  told, 
solval  the  difficulty  by  offering  pupils  the  alternative  of  woi^king 
in  his  gai'den.  The  parent  who  told  me  the  facta  evidently  con- 
jydered  this  metho^i  of  punishineiit  as  the  more  excellent  way. 
The  system,  however,  passe3s#.^a  the  disarivantage  of  being  liable 
to  abuse  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  hne  crop  of  imposi- 
tions might  apj)ear  just  at  th^  moment  of  the  potato  ingathering, 

Asa  believer  iii  the  virtues  of  the  cane  on  rare  occasions,  I  asked 
a  good  man\  teachers  their  views  on  the  subject.  tJne  iusi)ector 
I  spoke  to  seemed  quite  shockixl  at  the  idea,  and  must  have  reganled 
me,  I  think,  aa  an  inhuman  monster.  He  nevertheleaa  admitted 
that  parents  often  strike  their  children.  One  teacher  told  me 
uf  a  case  %vher©  a  jmrent  tWeateneci  to  pi'osecute  an  assistant  for 
accidentally  pushing  his  boy  ovei%  Tlic  teacher  noticing  an  open 
wound  on  the  boy  s  hmti,  inquu^ed  how  he  had  got  it,  and  found 
it  wiis  the  i-esult  of  a  blow  biflict^l  by  Ids  father,  so  he  set 
the  law  in  motion  againet  the  *  humanitarian  "  instead.  Still,  it  is 
quit-e  right  that  the  school  should  give  an  example  to  parents,  if 


uirc8,Hjirv. 


()iie  t^mdiei'  I  Hii't  \\m  oaj>ecially  bitter  against  Hie  prewent 
"  killing  ljy  kiurlnrs^**  .svst^'iii  ctrdisr^ijiIiuLv  Shr  *Urlarc*l  Ifn*  pupiL^s 
vvtMi'  (int  m  o\)k\\\in\\  iir  ihligent  as  Ijefore.  Shf  bad  ctinuiii'nced 
teaching  under  the  religious  Tigivie,  and  when  the  sanctions  of 
the  catechism  to  which  she  had  liitherto  appealeil  in  coirccting 
the  children  s  faults  were  denied  her,  she  naturally  eacperienced 
fome  ditfieuity  in  hitting  upon  others.  She  further  complained 
that  parents  sided  with  the  children  against  the  teachers,  and 
ftJat^M  how  she  occasionally  broke  the  law  with  excellent  remilis; 
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This  was  all  very  instructive.  The  mistress  was  thoroughly  eincerBi 
kand  represented  an  opinion  that  prevails  among  some  of  the  older 
[teachers*  It  is  ob\iously  very  difficult  to  find  at  a  moment's  notice 
new  baaia  for  one's  authority*  To  those  brought  up  in  the 
'  sic  Dolo,  si^  jubeo  school,  with  its  impHed  or  expressed  assumption 
that  childi'en  should  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  towards 
their  betters,  the  transition  must  prove  a  difficult  one  to  those 
more  practical  methods  which  command  us  to  try  and  explain 
the  child  the  why  and  wherefore  of  everjlhing,  even  of  our 
authority.  But  mih  the  yo\inger  teachers  I  was  again  and  again 
assured  they  felt  no  m^gent  need  of  corporal  punishment,  "  having 
learnt  to  walk  without  a  stick/'  Yet  most  admitted  there  were 
moments  when  it  would  be  advantageous  to  make  the  appeal  to  brute 
forj^e— which  is,  after  all,  only  a  scientific  adaptation  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  principle  of  natural  circumstances  for  bringing  the  child 
into  c-ontact  with  reaUty,  introducing  him  to  the  logic  of  natural 
forces  in  as  real  a  way  as  we  explain  to  him  the  action  of  any  chemical 
substances  by  making  them  the  subject  of  a  particular  experiment* 
One  teacher  to!d  me  of  a  caae  in  which  one  of  the  children  when  it 
is  naughty,  in  order  that,  the  majesty  of  the  law^  may  not  be  publicly 
offended,  is  taken  into  the  back  kitchen  and  "  shaken  up."  Another 
t^a^her  was  against  violent  punishments,  such  as  kneeling  ui 
the  corner,  but  not  advei's©  to  a  gentle  box  on  the  ears.  Tlie 
situation  was  very  fairly  summed  up  by  one  who  said,  *  Thei'e  is 
not  a  good  mai^ter  ahve  who  has  not  given  a  *  sound  smack  *  to 
some  child  in  his  life." 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  real  over-pressure  among  the  Overworlj 
pupils,  although  they  are  coached  in  outn^f-school  hours  by  certain 
masters  for  the  ceriifimi  (T Etudes.  The  work  is,  of  com^se, 
voluntary  on  both  sides,  but  I  should  imagine  the  strain  falls 
L rather  on  the  masters  than  the  boys.  The  danger  of  all  this  extra 
rwork  is  not  so  much  over-pressure  as  "  cram."  In  some  schools  the 
home  work  tends  to  Ijecome  heavy,  but  over-pressure  in  any  case 
does  not  exist  in  primary  education  to  the  same  extent  as  it  does 
in  secondary. 


ilU)  THK  ATTKKDA-KCE  PROST.ICM. 


Methods  of  takintj  the  Educafimt'  tJntsiis^—Iiemlts. 


France  is  one  of  the  few  coiiutrit^Fi  in  tlie  worM  wliicli  appn'Ciateft 
thtv  neresaity  of  collecting  official  statistics  in  a  thoiough-going 
fashion.  And  yet  how  many  apparent  ditticulties  and  problems 
"are  reduced  to  their  junt  proportion  by  tlie  appUcation  to  them 
of  Sir  Bobert  Giffen'e  favourite  dictum  of  **  put  a  figure  on  it " ! 
The  stout  folio  volume  on  primary  school  statistics  issued  by  the 
Ministrv"  of  Public  Instruction  in  1897,  and  brought  up  to  date 
in  some  cases  to  1900,  is  altogether  an  admirable  ccmdensation 
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of  numerical  facts  concerning  the  scliools.  As  regards  the  figtu'es 
for  attendance,  their  sources  are  natui'ally  the  register  kej^t  by 
the  teachers.  These  are  of  two  kinds— a  regiMre  watrictile 
(obligatory  only  in  State  8chool8)|On  which  are  inscribed  the  nanies 
of  the  pupils  as  they  enter,  and  a  "  call  over  "  register,  for  noting 
<lown  the  **  pi^e^enee  nod  absences/'  The  rehire  matricrile  also 
eou tains  a  c^jbnnn  for  tho  date  and  place  of  the  pupil's  births  for 
the  name  and  pi^ofessiou  of  the  pirect^»  for  the  date  of  entry  and 
leaving  of  the  pupils,  with  comnieuts  on  their  progre^  and  the  pro- 
fession they  einbrae-e.  The  classes  are  called  over  twice  a  day. 
The  oixlinary  roister  contains  at  the  end  a  r^^ime  for  the  year. 
In  tlie  first  column  comes  the  number  inserilied  duiing  the  month 
followed  by  the  total  attendancps  {.Kissible,  the  total  aljiM^nces,  and 
the  total  attendances.  To  arrive  at  tlie  total  number  of  childreii 
at  school  in  any  country,  one  may  either  take  the  total  of  the  chil- 
dren whose  names  are  inscribed  dming  the  year,  or  thenumljer 
of  the  children  during  any  particuhir  month,  or  the  number 
inscriljed  on  the  roll  on  any  set  day,  or,  lastly ,  the  num  lien  present 
on  a  set  day.  The  first  method  is  probably  the  best,  if  ceilam  ^jT'e- 
cautions  are  exerciaed,  such  a«  entering  in  a  .second  cohnnn  th** 
cluldi^n  already  inscril)e(l  in  anothpr  school  dining  the  year,  Thia 
double  registration  affects  almnt  4  per  rent,  of  the  childit^n 
in  France.  Before  it  was  taken  into  account  no  less  than  fifty-four 
departments  wera  returned  with  more  children  in  the  sclnxils 
ilian  existed  within  their  area  according  to  the  census  !  The  lalt^^r, 
however,  is  sometimes  at  faulty  Those  who  till  in  thejiajx^rs  o<'ca- 
aionaUy  blunder  as  to  whether  a  cliild  is  thirteen  years  old  or  in  its 
thirteenth  year.  The  official  figures,  which  are  very  carefully  worked 
out,  estimate  **that  the  number  of  children  who  am  entirely 
deprived  of  primary  instruction  is  very  remricted  indeed/*  They 
none  the  less  admit  a  decrease  of  2'7  per  cent,  lieiween 
181U-2  and  189f»-7  hi  the  total  nmnlx^r  of  enrolments.  They 
further  give  a  table  of  iiercentages  of  pupils  jvresent  on  two 
fixed  tlays  in  comparison  with  the  numl^i:s  on  the  booK's  for 
th*i  month  and  the  total  enrolment  for  the  year.  Taking,  Iherp- 
fore,  the  total  emohnents  in  France  for  1896-7  as  the  norm, 
we  find  in  the  public  schools  87 '6  pupils  inscribed  tav  December, 
with  78*7  present  on  the  5tli  of  that  montli,  and  in  the  private 
wtht>o|^  a  ]M.MTentage  of  IH'I  |:K'r  cent,  for  the  month,  and  85'! 
for  tliB  Tith  day  of  the  mouth  :  while  the  tigui-es  for  June  in  the 
pulilii^  scIiooIb  were  8-t*<>  jMn*  cent,  and  73*2  j)er  cent.,  and  in  the 
private  schoob  t*l "  1  }ter  cent,  and  84'  1  per  cent.  A  ]>omt  to  note 
is  the  higher  percentage  in  the  piivate  schools.  There  seems* 
however,  a  little  doubt  whether  the  registers  are  always  so  stricth' 
kept  in  these  establishments  as  in  those  belonging  to  the  State- 
In  seven  departments  the  June  average  in  the  State  schools  faUrt 
hilow  GO  per  cent,  The  lowest  average  of  all  is  foimd  in  Lo®^— 
48 '9.    In  three  de]>artment8  the  average  is  over  84  per  cent 
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The  figures  for  the  departments  under  review  in  1896-7  were 
as  follows  (those  for  France  are  repeated  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
parison) :— 


December,  1806. 

June,  1897. 

Pablic  Schools  Private  Schia 

1 

Public  Schoob) 

Private  Sch  Is 

montb. 

day. 

month. 

day. 

month. 

day. 

month. 

day. 

France 

87-6 

78-7 

91-1 

85-1 

84-6 

73-2 

91-1 

841 

Calvados  - 

•87T) 

7b-9 

•90-3 

86-4 

909 

82-5 

96-1 

90*5 

Orne  - 

87-7 

79-6 

•90-8 

867 

90-6 

827 

96-9 

927 

Sarthe 

88-0 

80-4 

•90-6 

•84-5 

*80-5 

•707 

91-4 

85-0 

Indrc-et-Loire  - 

89-5 

82-0      93-0 

87-6 

90-0 

79-6 

947 

90-4 

Loir-et-Cher      - 

897 

82-4      91*4 

t<b'^ 

89-8  !    77-6 

1 

93-9 

877 

Below  average. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  public  schools  in  these  departments 
are  distinctly  above  the  general  average  of  the  country,  and  the 
private  schools  also  stand  higher  than  the  national  mean  for 
similar  schools. 


(6)  History  and  present  posUion^remedies— punctuality. 

Compulsory  education  in  France  dates  from  1882.  The  law  HistoncNi 
of  March  28th  of  that  year  declared  primary  education  com-»J^«^*>- 
pulsory  for  children  of  both  sexes  between  six  and  thirteen  y^ars 
of  age.  Education  could  be  given  in  a  State  or  private  school,  or 
in  the  family' itself .  A  commission  scolaire  was  to  be  set  up  ui 
every  commime,  with  the  mayor  at  its  head.  The  duties  of  the 
latter  were  to  draw  up  every  year  a  list  of  the  children  of  achod 
age,  and  notify  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  these  children  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  school.  Various  disciplinary  powers  were 
given  to  the  commission,  while  to  encourage  the  school  attendances 
caisses  des  icoles  were  to  be  stalled  in  every  commune  to  assist- 
necessitous  children. 

The  law  at  first  worked  fairly  well.  For  instance,  in  1877  tltere 
were  only  3,878,151  children  on  the  registers  out  of  4,502,894, 
nccording  to  the  census.  But  in  1882,  the  year  of  the  passing 
of  the  law,  the  numbers  enrolled  rose  to  4,425,690,  which  nearly 
uorresponded  with  those  of  the  census,  4,581,369.  In  1887-8 
the  culminating  point  was  reached,  Avhen  there  were  4,752,968 
children  on  the  books,  against  4,729,511  given  by  the  census. 
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This  BUrpluB  of  apparent  over  real  school  popiilatioa  is  due  to  thi4| 
FafA  already  mentioned,  that  in  populous  centres  children  are  of 
iiiiacribed  on  the  books  of  two  or  more  schools ;  but  ev^en  if  allowanc 
is  made  for  this  phenomenon,  th«  j^ear  1888  appears  to  be  the  high- 
water  mark  of  enrohnents.  There  were  only  4,591,606  pupib 
an  the  i-egister  in  1892  out  of  a  t-ensua  population  of  4,663,671 
and  in  1897  th«  numljera  had  fallen  to  4,465,166,  against  a  possible 
4,636,331  who  should  be  in  schooL  Th^e  ttgurea  are  takt^n  from 
the  report  of  M.  Cassea,  inspecteur  gentVal  at  the  Oougres  Inter^ 
national  de  rEnseii^iiement  Primaii^,  uhith  wtm  hekl  in  Paris 
1^110.  The  miniber  of  children  not  on  the  i^oll  at  all  atie  etitimal 
by  th«  same  authority  at  4  per  cent.  It  m  dtear  from  this  and  other 
wltatementa  that  M*  Caises  takes  a  lesa  n.isy  view  of  the  situation 
than  the  compilers  of  the  otMdal  statistics.  He  goes  on  further  to 
j^tate  that  many  of  the  children  on  the  i^gi&ter  attend  the  claeeei 
with  only  a  relati\^  regularity,  and  that  only  rlmnng  ti\'e  or  eiJt 
months.  He  especially  blames  the  facilitiee  under  which  the  cc*^ 
tificat  d' etudes  can  be  taken  at  eleven.  The  latter  has  Ijecomi?  in 
rural  diBtrict^  for  pupils,  whether  they  nm!)ret*d  or  fail,  tt  signal 
fi>r  departure  en  vuis^.  The  category  of  pnpiln  fmm  eleven  to 
thi:  tf.*en  is  thus  reduced  to  an  exti^eniely  weak  contingent :  or  even  to 
vanishing  point.  As  a  mean,  a  quarter  aiid  sometimes  a  third  of  tlie 
Ixital  effective  chsappears,  either  tn  be  made  use  of  at  home  or  to 
Ix?  let  out  to  look  wiX^T  the  cattle.  *  This  "  nightniai^  of  the  teachers  " 
is  evidently  wideapPBad.  I  came  across  it  as  far  aGeld  as  in  the 
Bulletin  des  I ndi:^h\€8  of  Al^ievB,  in  which  the  writer  coiosoles  him- 
self for  the  deficiencies  in  the"  roll  call  '*of 'the  rural  schools  nf  that 
country  bv  a  comparison  T;\ith  the  state  of  things  existing  in  France, 
which  he  brings  home  to  his  readers  by  several  quotations  from 
inspectors  and  others  on  the  Biil)ject>  Thus  one  WTitea ;  **  In  a 
corapoaition  of  the  certificat  d'Mudm  a  candidate  said  quite  iiuio- 
cently,  '  In  winter  one  has  nothing  to  do,  so  one  goes  to  scIkxiI/ 
This  child  did  not  suspect  he  wm  translating  the  thoughts  of  all 
his  comrades  in  the  country,  and  even  of  their  families.  When 
we  happen  to  meet  at  the  aide  of  the  road  under  a  hedge  of  eglantina 
three  childt^n  in  charge  nf  a  goat,  we  ask  ourselves  very  seriouplv 
if  there  are  not  at  least  two  too  many.  It  h  these  two  child rcn 
we  must  get  into  the  school  by  using  all  jiossiblc  expedients,**  It 
is  to  these  defects  that  no  doubt  the  Ministerial  circularof  July  lOtb, 
1 895*  alludes  when  it  speaks  of  children  losing  one-fifth,  one  qnartf  r* 
and  evf*n  a  third  of  their  schtx^l  timcf 

i  did  not  come  acrtjss  tln'-se  ^locuTnents  till  some  time  after  thi* 


*  " After  the  very  pmeise  rnixMts  t*f  the  Academy  Inspectors  it  is  otJy 
I  luring  five,  or  at  most  six,  months  of  the  year-  tbit  I  he  popik  uttcad  wiih 
ralative  regnlaritj/'^Ilappurt  E*  P,X 

t**Vpry  cften  flic  ruMl  w^hrnJs  are  reduceit  fluHot:  vhf^  sumnief  loa  tiflli 
or  a  sixth  of  their  winter  efifeetire.  With  the  first  fine  days  there  onlv 
remain  in  dass  the  few  candidates  for  the  c^tifimt  d* Etudes  and  Uie 
very  .young  children  who  are  unable  to  be  of  scrvtc^  to  I  heir  parents.'* 
—(Rapport  E.  R) 
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termination  of  my  tour.  In  fact,  it  was  only  gradually  I  obtained 
a  dear  view  of  the  atttindance  problem  in  ifc*  variuua  nianifeaUitionn. 
SJke  many  othera,  I  had  been  misled  by  niuc^Ji  whieb  had  lieen 
written  in  England  about  our  own  shortcomings,  and  particularly 
by  the  circuniatantial  account  of  the  derelict  million,^  which  phraae, 
like  the  legend  of  the  French  minister  and  his  watch,  seems  Hkely 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  worldi  so  that  I  naturally  fancied  that  we 
were  the  only  nation  whose  country  folk  regai*ded  their  educ^ittonal 
duties  lightly.  Tlie  first  registers  I  examined  threw  httle  light 
on  the  actual  position  of  affaii"3.  But  by  dint  of  speaking  to  all 
I  met  on  the  subject,  I  gradually  discovered  a  similar  state  of  things 
existing  to  what  M.  Cazes  has  described*  I  finally  learnt  that  in 
the  country  districts,  in  which  the  evils  alluded  to  by  M.  Cazes  A  mnt 
are  most  patent,  tlie  teachers  remove  from  the  "  roll  call  "  the  name  ***  ^«^***"'g 
of  any  pupil  who  leaves  the  schtxjJ  in  May  and  take  away  his  books, 
and  only  replace  hm  nanxe  %vhen  he  returns  inNoveniljer  or  Decemter. 
if  he  I'eturns  at  all.  In  tlus  way  the  total  of  absences  is  reduced, 
BB  far  US  the  register  is  concerned,  and  the  only  figures  that  give 
a  clue  to  the  i^al  situation  ai'e  the  numtei-s  of  pupils  ennilled  ]}er 
m-misem,  which,  at  the  worst  periods,  drops  a  quarter  and  even  a 
thiid  below  the  record  of  the  highest  months.  The  te^icher  is 
prolmbly  T^'ithin  his  rights  in  removing  the  ehikrs  nanie ;  in  fact, 
there  would  otherwise  be  no  reason  for  the  Ci(»Iunia  of  monthly 
enrolments.  Iteside^,  the  child  often  leaves  the  parmh  and  gc*e8 
right  away  for  the  time.  The  only  thing  is  that  any  calculation 
jt  the  average  attendance  on  the  monthly  basis  k  quite  misleading ; 
and,  indeed,  the  statisticians  at  headquarters  adopt  this  ^iew,  m 
they  take  for  their  basb  the  tot^ii  em'<jlment  of  the  year.  Wishing 
to  find  out  wliich  were  the  worst  montlis  for  average  attendance,  I 
have  made  a  statistical  tiible  of  some  eightet^n  registers  I  copied  or 
made  extracts  of.  As  far  as  my  very  hmi  ted  experiences  go,  September 

•A  gt>od  exarnpk*  of  how  saeh  alarmkt  figures  are  arrived  at  is  gi^ren  in 
a  letter  signed  "  L8.B.,"  wliieli  appeared  in  the  *'  Westminster  Gaaette," 
June  5thi  1901,  analysing  the  Btaternent  that  lOO.Oou  i^hildren  are  ahsent 
every  day  from  the  London  Bchoob,  and  that  iht^se  are  nearly  always  tlie 
sarnc  children.  Relying  on  detailed  information  published  by  the  School 
Ikxirdi  the  laxiter  first  deducts  38,000  infants.  Octasioniii  uhsenre  in 
the  cases  of  such  U^nder  babes  can  scar^-ely  bo  stigmatised  as  iruaucy* 
This  leaves  62,()0U,  A  fresh  deduction  of  33.000  scholars  over  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age  who  are  Ul  or  excluded  because  of  ilJne^  in  the  home 
brings  the  totid  down  to  2&,000.  From  this  again  must  be  deducted  tht 
abiences  of  some  14,000  regular  attendants  at  a  wtdding,  funerfil^  or  for 
some  other  gtxxl  or  fairly  reasonable  excuse.  From  the  IS^tHH^  tlius  left 
3*000  may  be  taken  oS  for  those  who  are  fairly  regular,  but  ^  rre  absent 
on  this  partuHilar  day  without  good  exeuflc.  This  rednres  thr  total  to 
IS^OOO,  and  here  again  another  thousand  must  be  deducted  for  tliose 
whose  names  are  wL^ely  not  removed  from  the  bocdcs  of  one  scIkhiI  until 
th«y  are  safely  inscribed  on  the  hooks  of  another.  The  famous  lOO^CMX* 
w  thiifl  reduced  to  11,000.  These  are  certainly  not  nearly  always  the 
same  children,  though  many  of  them  may  be  classed  as  "  regular  iVregic 
iars/'  They  reqnirfj  in  fact,  very  carefuJ  sifting  out.  and  "each  caae  has 
to  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits*  and  neither  sweeping  generalisations  nor 
rhetorical  exaggerations  meet  the  case.*^ 
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and  October  seem  to  be  the  worst  months,  and  this  concIiiBion 
was  substantiated  by  numerous  conversations  with  the  teachers. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  school  year  does 
not  begin  till  about  the  20th  of  September^  and  it  takes  the  schoola 
a  little  time  to  get  under  way. 

Assuming  a  difference  of  about  12  per  cent.,  which  is  roughly 
the  difference  in  the  official  figures  between  the  monthly  ava^age 
and  the  average  on  one  day  in  the  month,  the  average  attendance 
on  one  day  in  the  worst  months  would  be  at  35  per  cent.,  38  per 
cent.,  53  per  cent.,  57  per  cent.,  62  per  cent,,  64  per  cent.,  etc,,  of 
the  total  emolment. 

The  majority  of  teachers  In  the«e  schools  not  only  siKike  The  *M 
to  me  about  these  regt^ttable  abeencea.  but  also  c^omplained  *°  **'' 
of  the  difficulties  of  teaching  these  "Ins  and  Outs."  The  child 
which  left  in  May  had  forgotten  everything  by  December.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  this  juvenile  exodus  extended  even  to  the 
towns.  The  head  of  thf?  excellent  dcole  d'apr^icatioii  (practising 
school)  at  Alen§on  told  me  on  my  arrival  that  several  childi*en 
had  jUi*t  quitted  the  achool  to  go  into  the  counti^y  as  pahmrs,  such 
t  being  the  pictui-esque  local  term  derived  directly  from  tlie  Latin 
for  these  youthful  keepers  of  sheep.  In  the  country,  of  course, 
I  came  across  a  fail'  number  of  schook  which  suffer  from  the  |>eriodic 
exodus  of  these  nomacla,  but  the  cniatom  did  not  appear  to  Ije  uiii-  fbe 
versal.  It  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  lie  mainly  confined  to  the  **  patoim 
forent  and  grazing  fliHtriotii ;  and  this  conclusion  was  borne  out 
by  wh^it  the  secrettuy  to  the  At^iderny  Insjiectirt"  uf  Jjoir-et-Oher 
told  me.  He  said  the  school  attendance  was  bad  in  the  north, 
where  in  S43me  cantons  the  school  population  fell  to  a  thiiil  during 
the  patour  seai^on,  while  it  was  good  in  the  south,  where  the  vine 
culture  keeps  the  children  at  home  in  their  own  villages.  The 
grazing  season  aK>  affects  the  attendance  in  Indre-et-Ix>ire  to  the 
exrtent  of  a  tenth,  according  to  one  of  the  inspectors  of  Toui"s,  A 
minor  cause  foi'  dissatisfaction  among  the  teachere  in  theljoiiT  dis- 
trict was  the  absenc>e  of  the  chihlren  during  the  grape  gathering. 
Many  teachers  likew^iae  complained  of  the  irreguhir  attendance  of 
the  chtklren  during  the  w^eek  of  the  first  oomm union,  and  sometimes 
even  during  the  month  that  preceded  it,*  I  myself  was  witness 
in  one  school  of  the  gap  it  makes-  Out  of  a  class  of  twenty-five 
girla  only  eighteen  w^ere  present ;  the  rest  were  attending  the  cate- 
chism classes  at  church.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  children 
are  allowed  a  thi'ee  days'  furlough  during  this  important  epoch. 
But  the  teachers*  grievance  was  that  not  only  the  attendance  but 
also  the  work  suffered.  One  teacher,  who  marks  the  comjxieition 
done  by  his  class,  said  it  alTei^ted  the  candidates'  work  for  several 
w^ks  to  the  extent  of  a  third.    This  may,  however,  be  taken  as 

*  This  pc^nt  aeems  to  have  been  importaiit  enough  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  separate  resdutioti  at  the  laternational  Congress  on  Primary  Educa- 
tion at  Paris,  in  1900.  **I1  est  neee^aire  que  reuAeignement  rdigieux 
soit»  hont  dei*  Mnctbns  effectives,  maintenu  strieteraent  dans  les  conditions 
It^gales,  dc^  maniere  qn*il  ne  faaae  paa  ^hec  a  k  frequentatioo  acolaiTe.*'-- 
{E^mlution  IX,) 
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proof  thflt  their  energies  are  reaDy  absorbed  ekewheie.  11 
ijueation  of  the  premihe  commnfiiofi  k  also  aoraetiinea,  peratl  venture, 
a  little  peiwjnal  i  natter  between  inirf^^  nnd  teacher.  Sojrje  teiichers 
stated  it  gave  thcni  httle  trouble,  and  another  expressly  »aid  that 
the  cuT^  m  his  parisli  lun^r  Mtti'iiiptetl  to  withdraw  the  children 
fram  irichool  at  all 

111  the  grmia  iXHiiit ry  T  Jitvn'd  t'uni plaints  of  the  rliiidren  being 
aljseiit  during  the  havHel,  and  in  the  eider  euuntiT  during  apple 
picking.  A  few  t^u^herH  attributed  the  irregularity  in  attendance 
to  the  distanre  the  children  had  to  come,  the  eoniinunee  being 
appirently  larger,  m  a  rule,  than  our  pariahes,  and  there  being  no 
legal  limit  l^eynnd  which  children  are  not  obliged  to  attend.  *  I  came 
acro3a  children  who  have  to  trudge  to  school  three  rntlea  there 
and  Ijack  every  day,  except  Thui^day,  which  ia  a  whole  holiday. 
In  one  or  two  scIkkiIh  Monday  m  a  bad  day  for  attendance,  as  the 
pai^nte  make  it  a  day  off  for  the  children  as  well  a^  theniselves. 
These  are,  htjwever,  but  minor  grievances  in  o^jmparison  ivith 
the  infant  pflioar^,  and  their  solid  six  montli^  absence  from  school, 

Monthhj  Ai(nuiun4*e  of  ^Arisr  aa  fhe  Books. 
Appended  are  a  few  of  the  bes^t  and  w^orst  averages  of  attendance 
on  the  actual  mimbei^a  em'ollid  for  the  month. 


Beat  Months. 

Worst  Maath*. 

I. 

St.  Attbin  (boys) 

Noir.j  over  95% 

April,  over  »0% 

2. 

Doiivrei  (bojs)       .        *        -        - 

Nor,,  aver  97% 

Mar^^h,  81%        ] 

2 A.  I>ouvTeB  (ifirlB)     >        -        ^        ^ 

Jan.,  orcr99% 

Marelu  over  M% 

a. 

Utiilly  (boys)-       *       .       .        - 

Feb.p  over  95% 

May,  over  84% 

4, 
5, 

( ViaainWHiera  (mired) 
ViiJicmtier»  (lx>yB)- 

Nov..  over  95% 

Jan*,  over  70% 
(tae«itl«9) 
FoU,ovorSl% 

n. 

Vimoutiem  (reiigit>as»  boy»>  - 

8evt.-OcL,100% 

Feb.,  over  76% 

1' 

Viiiiontiera  (gij^lsj  -        •        -        - 

Sept.,  aver  97% 

Oct.,  over  92%     » 

s. 

Mauvaiflviniera  tmixed) 

B^t,over93% 

FeU,over09%    1 

9. 
10. 

Beaiiniout  (girls)  -        *       -        - 
St.  Pat^roe  (Buxed)      - 

Bept.,over99% 
SepU,  over  93% 

Dec.,  over  98% 
(on  51  pupili'l) 
Feb,  over  71% 

IL 

Neofch&tfil  (bQy») 

S©pt,,ov€a'97% 

Feb,*  over  77% 

12. 

Beaaniont  (boys) 

Sept.,  over  99% 

Dec.,  over  »% 

13. 

I^iiif^tboj^)    -        ^        -        -        , 

Sept.,  over  99% 

Marob,  over  87% 

14. 

ChaasR^^e  St.  Victor      - 

Dec.,  over  97% 

Jan. »  over  90%    m 

15. 

Sl  DenU4a-Victtiire     - 

May,  over  96% 

MmjkK  over  ^%V 

I 


•  Except  in  tbe  ease  of  a  hamlet  ihrm  Momfetres 
l»art  of  ibr  comniuti€  uad  contaiaing  ut  leaiit  tweaty 
age.— (ffo^rt,  ^  &23*> 
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chiidrea  of  school 
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tigiires  show  that  the  attendance  of  those  actually  on  the 
^  pretty  i-egiilar.     lu  mtmy  cases  the  i^egjster  for  the  yeai' 
wag  not  ["opifHl,  f)ut  only  the  months  gi\'mg  the  liighe«t  and  low  eat 
li^i'ee* 

The  principal  cause  of  the  iier^jistenoy  of  the  present  aooie-  *j>^^^  ^^^^ 
what  unsatisfactory  situation  k  iinputetl  to  the  fact  that  the  f  uil^r  of  tiie 
*^  commismma  8c*t!tiires '' Bntru^ieil  with  the  putting  the  law  into  I'pT'"*^ ****'* 
motion  have  tnther  alwavi*  reniaiiifd  or  elae  become  a  deail  letter,  °  ' 

exc-ept  in  Par-ia  and  a  few  placets.  The  inchrect  reason  wliich  has 
led  to  thia  i^  the  lot  GaUAet  of  1884^  which  j^i^anted  to  the  com- 
munes the  rjjiht  of  electing  their*  own  eonseUlen^  mmii(ripaii.r^  by 
whom  the  mayor  is  eho^n.  M  a  pi>litical  measure  of  decentralisa- 
tion it  Wiia  prolmbly  wi^,  Init  it  Rxpose<l  the  mayoi"  a^  head  of  the 
vom^mi^ioascofaireXo  the  enmity  of  those  parents^  against  whom  he 
may  liave  3e*t  the  law  in  motion,  and  who  vented  then'  fli.s|jleiisnrc 
by  existing  their  votes  at  the  ensiiinu^  election  for  \m  political  iip[xj- 
nents.  The  conseciuence  was  that  several  mayors  who  liad  been 
zealouH  in  the  caurw^  of  education  lost  their  seats.  Their  syceeasors, 
more  wary,  showed  a  natural  rehictance  to  pull  th«»  cheat nuta 
out  of  the  fire.  The  consefjueiice  waa  tliat  the  cofmnis^ums  srr> 
hiires,  after  a  promising  Ijeginnuig,  not  only  ceased  to  extend,  but 
t  hose  which  \vei*e  in  fidl  activit}  came  to  an  untimely  end.* 

Variolic  reme^hes  have  Ijeen  propose*!  to  improve  the  existing  l^fopn-ed 
state  of  afiaim.  S*nne  reformer's  would  suppress  the  cmnmismon^^^^^*^^^^'*' 
jtmlaire^  and  hand  over  the  whole  hiisineaa  to  the  jtif^e  th  paixy  or 
lf>C4il  magistrate,  leaving  the  teachers  to  prosecute.  This  is  cei*- 
tsiin  to  wor!c  badly,  jia  it  woidd  hi'iug  the  teat- tiers  into  dii*ect 
coUii^ion  with  the  |>a!Viits.  The  International  Congress  decirled 
to  recommend  tfie  suppression  of  the  tiele'g^ih  mntntmux,  whf>  formed 
part  of  the  conuuiasion,  and  suljstitute  for  the  cotTUJiiasitai  itself 
a  eofh^eil  d'emlv^  who  T\"ill  merely  ;ict  as  Ht'luKvl  (latrong.  If  their 
recommendatioaa  aiti  cariitid  tait,  it  will  Ik-  the  ilnty  of  tlie  mayor 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  uhildrpu  of  school  age  and  send  it  to  the 
insixtftoi*^.  Tfie  latter^  if  neeessjuy,  will  hnle  theolVending  pai*ents 
Ijefore  the  juijv-  ds  pfiix.  The  surveillance  over  t lie  religious  sclax^ls, 
whose  registers,  it  is  stiirt,  are  not  kept  so  strictly  as  those  of  tht^ 
State  schools,  is  also  to  Ije  rentlereil  nnjre  i^ah  The  misses 
ties  ^edes,  which,  though  compulsoryj  were  ui  1895  still  wantmg 
in  more  than  half  the  scliools  of  France,  are  to  be  maintained,  and 
no  candidate  for  the  certifjc^t  tV etudes  is  to  Ije  accejjted  who  is  not 
twelve  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  Oct4il3er  in  the  year  he  presents 
himself. 

A  jufiicious  apiilic^tion  of  the  law  of  1882,  w^th  the  j>ower  of  Piwuible 
instituting  pro<^eedingdi  assigned  to  the  inspector,  would  probably  ^""''^ '** 


Imj  a  valuable  help  to  improving  selitx)!  uttendanc^s. 


Initanythmg  remKHc 
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•One  hypothesis  for  the  unsatisfactory  state  tjf  affairs  b  meiuioued  by 
the  Acadeniy  lnf?pf.'r;tnr  of  SEirthe  in  liis  report  fi>r  1S!)5.  **  Vin\  it  he  triie," 
he  write^i  "  Ji3  I  have  heard  former  teachers  say»  that  the  uttendanee  whb 
more  regular  when  the  schools  had  feea '?  Parents  wanted  their  money'* 
worth  then  ;  bnt  to-day,  as  the  echooUng  ia  free^  it  8€eme  to  have  \mt  hi 
value/* 
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like  a  wholeisale  setting  in  motion  of  leg<^l  nnu^iiiiery  would  sseein 
a  dangerous  proceeding,  antl  likely  to  du  more  harm  than  good  in 
thp  rin'al  districts,  where  the  jieamxnts  fii"e  generally  iiltra-coniiiprvn- 
tive  and  local  usages  and  prejudices  wre  strong.  This  opinion,  such 
as  it  ia,  was  borne  in  upon  me  by  various  convermtions  ^\'ith  mnne 
of  the  most  experienca:!  inspectors,  some  of  ivhoni  e\"eu  went  »o 
far  an  to  think  that  an  amendment  of  the  bw  would  do  but  littk* 
good,  and  favoured  other  specifics. 

Thus  one  of  the  liest  insjieftors  J  met  informe*!  rue 
ibrtt  under  the  old  regulations  lie  luid  set  the  law  in 
motion  against  various  parents.  He  hat!  eau»se<l  se\'erid  to 
lie  fined  and  one  actually  to  he  put  in  prison.  Complete  fail  me 
attended  hia  effort 3^  Rien  na  about i  Feeling  he  was  on  the 
wrong  taek,  he  thought  the  matter  over,  and  came  to  the  eon- 
rlusion  that  evidently  there  were  times  and  seasons  when  tlje 
l>ea«ants  had  really  need  of  their  childi'en.  He  accordingly  mstructe<l 
t  he  t^icliers  to  inform  the  i^arenta  that  the  inspector  would  alvva\  s 
fiivoiu^ably  entertain  a  recjuest  for  leave  of  absence  if  the  wurk  waM 
si)ecitie4l  for-  which  the  children  were  ref|uired,  such  as  pea-picking, 
etc.  After  eighteen  years'  experience  he  had  found  the  ftvatem 
answer  extremely  wali  Another  wny  of  keeping  chiUh  en  at  sehool 
wivs  to  discourage  the  teachers  from  presenting  their  pupils  Ijefore 
twelve  years  of  age  for  the  cert  iff  cat.  Let  them  tell  the  jxu'entK 
tliei'e  wati  a  distinct  adi'anlage  for  the  child  to  TTuiain  at  8*ditK*l. 
that  the  age  lietween  ele^'en  and  thirteen  was  the  mnat  importanl, 
and  so  in  his  circonacription  the  custom  was  to  present  children 
V>etween  twelve  and  thiileen-  This  suggestion  is  als*>  strongh 
supported  in  the  ret>ort  of  M.  OaEes,  who  propcaeB  tti  raise  the  legaJ 
age  of  the  cert ifi cat  to  twelve. 

In  the  same  rejx>rt  IL  Gazes  equally  insists  on  the  pei^sonal 
influence  of  the  ti^acher  Ijeing  brought  to  be^ir  on  the  recal- 
citrant ]]arent.  It  is  signiticant  to  note  tluit  tliis  influence, 
accortling  to  the  teacher  at  Oarpiquet,  who  is  a  partisan  of  the 
idea,  is  much  greater  with  the  parents  of  those  who  ha\'e  receivetl 
some  education  than  with  those  who  are  illiterate.  M,  p€*tit,  the 
pj^iniary  iii?iiecti>i'  at  Ai'gentan,  was  rUstJ  strong  on  the  ]>eT'sonal 
influence  of  the  teacher  as  one  of  the  principal  factoi*s  in  tin* 
aolutktn  of  the  problem*  Tlie  head  teacher  hi  the  girls'  sehool  at 
Vinioutiers  told  me  she  always  made  a  |xnnt  of  sending  round 
a]i  assistant  to  inquire  about  any  cliild  who  \\as  aliaent,  or  uf  jisking 
the  neighbours,  and  she  found  the  systeni  answer  very  well.  At 
the  same  time,  a  regular  system  of  official  notitication  to  jiju'ents 
of  the  children *3  aljsences,  with  fortnightly  re}K»rts*  v\x>uifl  }>rolmhly 
defeat  the  verv  aim  for  which  it  is  projioseih  The  whole  strength 
of  the  teachers  interference  in  the  matter  is  that  his  action  is  a 
purely  voluntary  one*  Another  objection  to  the  proposal  is  that 
\^  hv^  \et  another  burden  on  the  ali'eadv  hard-worked  teacher.* 


*  A  iirefembk  ff»rni  *if  tlio  jiir^ pineal  is  tliat  nf  the  Acadeiay  Inspecrtor  of 
CorreJEe,  who  propi>ses  iti  future  10  take  into  coasideriition,  ia  qusatioiis  of 
prf>iiiotionSj  the  oUcirtu  mmlvi  Uy  tUe  teftchem  to  itimr«vvL*  the*  atteadiltlr^  nt 
their  uchool— <Bovue  P^.,  Julj%  l&OO.)    (Se©  Appendix  XL) 
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needs. 


It  is  iiitereatiiig  to  note  that  some  of  the  higher  official  me  in  HaJf-timt*. 
favour  of  introduciaig  some  aystem  of  ha!f-tinii\  If.  Le 
Chevallier,  the  Academy  InsiJwtor  at  Alen9on,  eiitc*rtaius  tht^  idm 
ofredoeing:  the  obligatory  age  to  twelve,  with  a  system  of  half-time 
up  to  tifteeu,  just  the  ijeriod  wlien  education  is  most  pi'olitable. 
I  trust  I  am  Ijeti^aying  no  secrets  \\4ien  T  say  he  proposes  shortly 
tA>  lay  a  schejiie  to  that  effect  Ijefoi-e  the  Conseil  Genei^al  of  the  De- 
pai-tmeut.  It  will  Ije  worth  while  \Aatchiiig  the  foHunes  of  this 
unconscious  imitation  of  the  Robson  Act  in  Fi'ance,  or  rather  im- 
]>rovement  on  it.  Tlie  profKtsed  extension  to  fifteen,  if  succea*?ful, 
will  he  a  oiost  interesting  experimeut.  M.  Perie^  the  Academy 
In8i>ector  in  Loir-et-Olier,  in  his  annual  charge  to  the  depaitment, 
urges  that  the  school  perifwl  f*hould  be  prolonged,  and  suggests 
one  method  of  doin^^  this  wo\dd  Ije  the  atloption  of  tlic  half-time 
school,  whether  for  half  the  day  or  Iisilf  the  >'eHT*~  organised  very 
difterently  to  suit  loeal  needs  and  customs.  Thm  is  aetnally,  1  am 
tnld,  done  in  certain  momitainous  districts  in  France,  where  the 
hulf-da3*  school  is  already  a  fact.  ^ 

This  adaptation  of  the  school  to  local  nceils  is  also  lU'ged  by 
M.  Gazes  in  his  repoi't,  which  is  really  the  digest  and  sumniary 
of  five  nUmoireA  on  the  subject.  He  also  adds  it  is  already 
*loiiP  in  a  large  numljt^r  of  departnientB :— 

It  cdacilintes  thereljy  the  exigencive  of  t?ducaliiiri  with  tlui  real  needi^  of  the 
riKijority  <if  riiml  faniiiie!?«.  These  people  iit  certain  seasons,  soioetiiues  ia 
autumn,  jjiore  ofteji  hi  s^urnmcr,  euu  si^areely  do  without  their  children  s 
a?isist(niee  in  aj^TicultiirEd  work.  There  is  urgent  work  wliieh  eaiiiiot  lie 
put  fitf,  ftiifl  whicli  imperiously  rcf]uire?s  the  energies  tit  tlie  entire  family. 
TheM*  are  rei*i>e  eta  lite  exit^eneiea,  which  one  miiat  always  take  into  eon- 
wideratitin.  Bcsideji,  the  maionty  of  riirtd  familief*,  except  ih  ccrtdiu  specially 
fuvoiirefl  iliijtrii'ts,  live  in  n  Ktate  of  light  nieun?*,  whieh  does  not  go  Hi^  far  iia 
nctiifil  want,  tlumkft  to  the  urin'iiiittin^  toil  nod  fipirtt  of  tlirift  whieh  are 
eluu'arl^rJHtte  of  tlie  Frem-h  ]>ea9juit  hut,  which  is  lait  tlie  less  real  for  that. 
We  liav*?  not  to  examine  hcTceeommde  :iad  Kctentific  causes  ;  but  it  is  a 
treneral  fau-t  that  the  majority  of  onr  rural  popalatiou  vnn  only,  hy  ilint  of 
toil  ar*d  privation  aupply  the  principal  needw  of  their  existence.  It  is 
therefore  a  neoci^Hity,  at  the  mime  time  a*  it  is*  a  duty,  to  concihate  two 
iliterewt?*— the  inttreHt  of  living  and  tliQ  intercat  of  8e|fH?ducatii»u-* wth 
a  view  to  Ijern^  ahlf  to  live  lietten 

M.  Cazes  finlher  notes  tliat  in  (lerniany,  in  order  to  conciliale 
the  needa  of  the  family  with  the  school  in  threat  «>  the  holidays  are 
-^o  tliai>c^.Hed  that  the  children  can  help  their  parents  without  inter- 
im ptin^j  t4ieir  i^tudies  on  that  accouiit.  Thusi.  at  the  moment  of 
the  potato  harvest  hi  tlie  Khine  provinces,  tlie  cliildren  receive 
eight  (lays'  holichiy  These  are  enlVil  the  i>otato  holidays  {Kartofful' 
ferhii).     %L  Cazeji  eontinues  :— 

The  Anidemy  InsiJectorB  have  taken  ji^inj^  in  tlicir  respective  depart- 
ments to  render  the  *^cbool  |iractical  in  sii miner  as  well  aa  in  winter,  m 
modify  in^'.  aftpr  eonftulting  the  teacher^  a  ad  with  the  approlkfUion  of  the 
cfiuiuaJ  of  the  dcpartmeut,  the  lioiirn  of  lie^nnning  ar^d  endin^f  schix^h  and 
the  lea^jtli  of  the  school  hour.'?.  In  the  Riimc  way  they  have  advanced  or 
ilrferretl,  according  m  it  was  tieeesisary,  the  date  of  the  holida\  s,  in  tjrder  to 
make  them  coincide  as  far  as  posaiblewith  the  occupations  ot  the  country. 
.    .    »    ,    Perhaps  it  would  Ibe  better  if  the  hdidaj'a  were   not  given 
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iimultaneoiialy  everj'whfre  dtiritig  Mie  ftiutie  scjuHOij,  wlmtever  may 
[je  the agrie tilt iiml  chFirarter  of  the  regioiii  but  ^livided  into  two,  and  spread 
over  the  weeks  dining  which  tlie  work  of  the  field  reqiiiresi  child  lalioiir, 
8iKdi  a  meaisure  woitld  Imve  another  advatitagf,  thut  uf  attuchiiig  the 
diild  early  to  the  solh  in  giving  him  tiie  appt:irttiri!ty  t>f  taking'  a  yawl  and 
iiitereating  hiniijclf  in  efniitry  lifc»  of  liaving  lii'*  slmre  in  the^e  lalMintH 
performed  in  common*  uiid  w^hich  in  our  country  di^trict^*  liuve  an  element 
of  joy  fulness  about  them,    (Extract  from  m*5raoire  by  M.  Deviuieiix*) 

English  oljaervera,  and  eai>©cially  members  of  tlie  AgriiHiHunil 
Educational  Association,  will,  no  dmibt,  f>e  intei^esied  to  knirn 
that  thet^e  is*  a  dialinet  rnovenieut  in  etluffitioiml  circles  among 
th*^  teachecM  na  well  as  anionj^  those  hi^lipr  in  tin*  scak*  t*>  (hi  wrtine* 
thing  for  rural  e<lucatiou  in  its  widest  senstv  The  whole  |fiiH?<ap^ 
i**  almj  in  other  wwyi^^  full  of  aignificaneo  whieh  ghoulc!  nut  he  h^ni 
ini  Englinh  reader*^. 

And  la.sll\',  tliere  irf  little  cloubt  if  th^  cmssfs  des  erttlvis  ai*t»  n^re 
widely  ;mtniln*cally  or|<anisetl  they  iiiitVi  at  least  as  far  as  the  indigent 
idiiiflren  go,  Lirgely  aid  in  Avinning  Ijiick  these  waifs  and  Hivnyn 
tothes(difMi!.  According  to  M,  Meslet,  the  Primarj'  Insiseetoi"  uf  Le 
Manji,  many  of  these  little  ]Kitmirs  are  miserably  paid.  ITiey  often 
receive  no  more  than  their  keep,  and  25  to  llo  francs  for  their  mx 
rnontlis^  aer\ieH.  Wert*  tlie  anauf'ii  den  proles  jjn ij >er!y  orgain?^d 
one  e(nild  give  tn  ttie  [lurentfi  at  tliose  who  were  really  indigent 
an  imleinnity  sntticient  to  ])ersiiatle  tliem  to  leave  their  children 
at  the  schix>!,  thotit^h  what  the  farmers  would  say  who  live  in  the 
diiitriet^  where  there  are  no  heilgerow^^  must  Im^  left  to  the  iinrt|£ina- 
tion. 

We  in  Knghiml  have  much  the  ssin>e  dillicuhief;.  although,  aa 
1  huj>e  to  show,  the  rural  problem  is  more  or  lews  ditVereid,  Our 
law  an  eompulHOiy  attendance  is  certainly  at  times  fanltiU  ail* 
ministered »  because  it  eame^i  into  collision  with  tlie  !cM*al  customs 
and  prejudices,  which  are  not  always  ne<vss*irily  Vniseil  eitlier  i»n 
i^^^norance  or  greed,  and  l>ecaus(\  at  least  in  our  big  cities  J  la*  tpitw- 
tion  n4  bound  ujj  with  much  deejK^r  jirublenii!,  not  merely  with 
the  (jue^t  ion  of  the  feeding  of  hungry  or  staiTing  mdnxJ  ehildren 
but  with  the  whole  problem  of  the  attitude  of  the  State  tuwarilit 
it^s  ptjor  in  general,  a  problem  wliieh  is  rarely,  if  evej\  direct h 
mooted,  hut  which  is  raised  every  time  thehea*l  tyf  nnne  struggling 
family  is  sunnnoned  for  not  aending  itd  little  bread^\iimerR  to  ^*hooL 

I  ;isked  in  se^-eral  schools  al}o\it  the  punctuality  of  the  children, 
and  hejtnl  lad.  few  complaints.  However,  in  Indre-et^I/are  at 
least,  tlie  academy  iuaiDector  nmkes  the  want  of  it  in  the  schoi>)8 
the  subject  of  a  a^rious  eomplaint  in  liia  repoil  (1898)  :— 

There  h  a  lat*k  of  punctuality  in  a  lar^e  nnmWr  of  |aij>iU  in  a  gn*iit 
number  of  sehftols.  Teaeher,s  are  aiierially  orderetl  to  take  the  cjill-a^ernt 
the  ri^dit  time,  and  at  oner  mark  the  ab^'ntees.  Owiag  to  the  Inek  of  punr- 
tnality  and  to  non-attendance,  a  CjUarter  of  the  pugija  do  not  derive  lutf 
I  he  profit  they  ou&ht  from  their  aojoarn  at  school.    (Shortened  account.) 
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CHAPl^EK   1V.-^0EGANI8ATI0N   AND  CUKKICULUM, 
OsOANmATION  OF  THK   STATU  SCHOOLS. 

Pi*imai*y  schools  are  oflicially  divided  into  thi-ee  grades  or  stun-  The  roifiwJ 
dai*d3— cours  AeTfieiitaire,  cours  moyen,  cours  superieur'—w'hivh  nra 
i§uppOBed  to  corr^pond  with  the  ages  6-9 »  U-11,  11-13,  Tlieae 
divisions  a]3p6ar  tu  be  rather  fuctice  iii  country  sclioob*  The  ctmr 
Huperieiir  is  moi*©  or  lees  a  Uiink,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  uhildi'^n 
leave  after  pasaiag  the  cert ifieat  d'etudes,  which  is  regarded  as  tho 
rrnwii  of  th«  studies  of  the  cours  m^yen^  On  the  other  hanci,  in 
uiany  scJiook  there  u  a  ajurs  prejmrahnre,  which  pi'ecedes  the  murs 
iirmentaire,  and  these  dinsions  seeni  to  Hiiit  the  work  of  the  schni>l 
to  judge  by  a  [mper  on  the  subject  recently  ii^aual  b%'  the  iiuw  HOi'iety 
of  ^*  Ankides.''  The  teachers  are,  of  eoxu'ye,  allowed  to  s^plit  the^ie 
cout$  up  iiito  divisiuufi,  which  ai^  generally  two  in  nimiber,  ix&  a 
pupil  rtta}'a,  a*^  a  ride,  two  years  in  each  murs.  Prom<jtion,  ht*vv- 
i*ver,  dues  not  take  place  by  )'ears,  tis  in  Germany,  but  is  at  the 
tt^aolier'a  discmtion. 

^Uthoughthe  legal  age  of  leaving  is  thirtet^n*  the  ffrtificut  exnmi-  The  Imviij 
nation  is,  as  haa  been  ah^ady  stated,  the  signal  for  a  general  ^^^ 
exodus  of  the  rna^  of  the  pupib*.  M.  Petit,  the  Priinar}^  Inuitet'- 
1/Dr  at  .^gentan,  kiaidly  gave  nie  some  intei^estijig  facts  in  supijort 
uf  hia  aaaertion  that  the  majority  of  chddi'en  in  his  circoascription 
go  tu  work  at  twelve.  When  he  enters  an  ordinary  school  of  thiHy 
flcholam  he  aaks  who  ai*e  over  twelve,  and  only  thr*?e  or  four  children 
lift  their  hands.  Au  tor  thtf  children  over  thirteen,  they  ai^e  s^till 
more  rare.  In  one  canton  of  his  circonseription,  with  45:5  chilth^eij, 
only  nine  boys  out  of  243  and  two  gii'ls  out  of  210  are  over  thirteen, 
while  for  the  whole  circon8tu*iption,  with  7 J 21  children,  only  157 
I  joys  out  of  3,894  and  69  girls  out  of  3,227  are  ov  er  the  legal  age* 

la  schools  with  a  single  teacher,  my  friend,  M.  Flamand^  Primary  Hie  work  of 
Inspector  of  Paris,  informs  ni©  tliat  thii«e  pupiLs  who  have  gained  *{jj'^^,)^*'", 
the  certificat  "double"  tlie  ku^t  >ear  except  in  aiithmetic,  ia 
which  they  do  separate  probleais— that  m.  they  go  over  the 
ground  again,  probably  in  a  more  thorough  fsu^hion.  In  many 
schools,  however,  one  or  two  of  theee  childi'en  are  coached  eithei* 
gratis  or  for  a  small  fee  by  the  teacher  with  a  view  to  entering 
liie  normal  schools.  In  the  large  centres  of  ix>pulatioa  there  are, 
of  course,  either  cours  compt^meniaireii  (ex-stmidai'd  classes)  or 
higher  primary  schools  (see  pp.  181  and  182). 

According  to  the  law,  classes  over  fifty  have  a  light  to  an  ^}^  "f 
additional  teacher.  The  population  in  most  of  the  conimunea  I' 
visited  being  on  the  down  grade,  the  number  of  schools  with  an 
tidpirU,  exc-ept  in  the  small  countiy  toi^Tia,  was  comparatively 
rare.  The  claaaee  themsehes  in  Orne,  for  three  of  the  arrondisse- 
tnantSi  average  from  between  twenty  and  thirty  for  the  niixetl 
aohooli,  and    in    the   fourth  (Donifront)  from  thirty    to   foi"t>% 
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It  was  in  Orne  that  1  heard  of  a  master  with  eighty  piipib  withoul 
an  assistant,  while  a  neighbouring  teacher  with  seventy  was  in  a 
siniilar  pUght.  The  reaBOii  for  thJs  large  population  was  the  euddeii 
influx  of  a  lai*ge  number  of  enfants  moralemejit  QhandQunes^  whici 
the  city  of  PnriH  plants  out  with  8ucli  ^nod  ref^ult^  iu  t!ie  country^ 
and  which  numlier  in  all  something  hke  50>000  !  These  lai-g** 
classes  under  a  single  teacher  are  not  infrequently  ec]ualled  ami 
even  surpassed  in  Brittany,  where  large  famihea  are  the  rxile  amonts 
the  villagers.  *  This  information  I  received  from  the  asBistant  Bmn*- 
tary  of  the  Academy  Insi)ect<:>r  at  Alein;on,  who  further  iissuretl  nw 
that  the  two  schools  I  heard  of  were  exceptionB,  and  that  not  a 
tenth  of  the  schools  in  the  doi>artjnent,  wliich  were  o\^r  fifty,  were 
without  an  assistant  teacher,  and  the  gi^ater  number  of  thei^ 
weiia  only  just  over  the  le^al  limit.  In  the  neighljourhood  of  Moenes 
(Indre-et-Loire)  I  waa  informed  that  the  average  class  %\as  alx^ut 
forty.  A  teacher  in  the  distinct  told  me  he  had  been  in  charge  of  a 
aehool  acrofis  the  river  of  sixty  lx)>s,  But  the  record  school  that 
I  heard  of  was  one  of  ninety-six  Ixjys,  where  the  teacher  had  h> 
struggle  single-handed  with  only  his  wife  to  help  him  with  the  needl*"- 
work.  The  reiison  of  this  unwonted  size  was  that  the  commune 
Wim  poor,  and  thei-efoi^  imw^illing  to  build  a  separate  girls'  school 
It  was  in  the  same  depaitment  that  the  inspector  of  Vendome^  11. 
Fnsy,  told  me  the  average  of  the  classes  under  Inni  was  between 
forty  and  fifty.  TaLdng  these  and  other  data  into  conf^ideratioii, 
it  is  probable  that  the  a\'erage  class  in  the  districts  I  visited  is  rather 
under  forty  than  over.f 


I 


*  In  fJtM'eS'dii-Nord  eigbt*'eu  nuxed  s<»htK»ls  have  ahj>g^tliei'  thirty-i«*\fa] 
'*  flaaaes,"  aud  :ij  13  piiiiilj^j  or  an  average  of  119  pupils  ptT  srhciol. 

tThc  number  hw  ail  Franci'  was  S»422  teucljcrs  with  eWse^  uf  ovcrTi^x 
The  |:»er<:ttiitage  of  dasses  in  Fniuce  is  OllJ  for  eksstta  uf  5U  anil  itrMirr. 
5 '7  for  claasea  from  51-<iU  (judu3ive)i  TT  for  cla**cB  belwccp  6l-7uj 
(induaiveX  0*5jrom  71-80  (inclusive),  and  U"2  over  SU 
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The  Rural  ^VA-ju/;?  of  Xtjiih-ioM  Fnnwe.  n") 

MesEirs.  Bcmaporte  Wyse  and  Huglies-Dowling,  in  their  excel-  M<»mu»r8 

lent  report    on  Manual    and   rnictical    Instruction    in   France,  ilJijolJu^^*^ 

state   that  "  monitors    are    not    einjjoved    in    Fivnch    schools.** 

I  found   them,  however,  in    \\^  in   cei-tainly   thi-ee-quaiiei-s    of 

the  schools  I  visiteil,  and   more  t-siieciaUv  in  the  mixed  sch(X)ls, 

where  it  would  ahnost   surpass  tlie  wit  of  man  to  do  without 

them.    Many  chfldren  arrive,  as  one  teacher  Siiid  to  me,  who 

do  not  know  how  to  read  and  \\Tite,  and  were  it  not  for  enlisting 

•  Bome  of  the  older  chfldren  to  teach  them,  the  whole  work  of  the 

nhocd  would  oome  to  a  standt^till.    In  fact,  their  existence  Ls  not 

only  tolerated  but  even  officially  reii»gnL<ed.    In  the  rint  t-vx-e  of 

one  of  the  candidates  for  the  cfrtificttt  tFiiiaitude,  the  latter,  in 

answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  she  would  put  out  the  work  in  a 

tthool  where  she  was  the  oidy  teacher,  definitely  assumed  that 

she  would  have  to  employ  monitoi-s.     These  monitors  are  not, 

indeed,  officially  appointed.    The  top  memljers  of  the  highest  class 

•re  gBnerally  but  not  invariably,  told  ritf  in  turn  to  take  the  junioi-s. 

Tbef  are,  as  a  rule,  only  put  on  for  the  day,  or  at  most  for  the  week, 

and  the  greater  nmnber  regard  it  iis  somewhat  of  an  honour.    In 

the  specimen  time-tables*  (pp.  ^<iM»4^  these  monitoi-s  tigureas  aide 

(aaustant).    In  one  school  (Mosnes),  liowever,  I  found  a  regular 

monitor  employed,  as  well  as  the  emergency  ones.    I,  unfortunately, 

fdigot  to  ask  whether  he  was  remunerated,  and  at  what  rate.    The 

school  itself  was  a  remarkable  one  in  mt>re  ways  than  one.    It 

was  a  boys'  school  liiith  no  less  than  58  pupils,  and  the  master  wjis 

evidently  an  exceptional  teacher.     Still  it  seemed  a  very  heavy 

task  to  handle  this  crowd  of  scholars  of  all  ages,  ranging  from 

pujMls  of  thirteen  to  children  who  had  oiJy  Ijeen  a  day  or  tw(^  in 

the  school,  and  ^^ere  as  yet  but  lialf  acclimatL«»d.    There  is  no  doubt 

the  work  of  the  single-handed  teacher  in  the  mixed  sch(H>l  is  no  light 

one,  SIS  in  addition  to  the  class  divisions  there  art*  also  divisions  of 

subjects  according  to  sex.     A  female  t+^acher  at  St.  Paterne  told 

me  tliait  owing  to  this  reas<m  she  hius  sometimes  as  many  as  four 

or  live  divisions  going  at  a  time.     ThL<  did  not  j>r»»vrnt  her  from 

ap|)earing  thoroughly  contented  with  her  work. 

I  subjoin  a  short  excerpt  from  my  notes,  which  (h*scrilx^s  a  visit  'Jescripiion 
to   an   excellent   mixed  schixj    at  Coiiuainvilliers.  in  the   circon- mhool. 
script  ion    of   Pont    TEveque.      I    have  purpos^Oy    left    in    many 
apparently  irrelevant   details  in  the    hope   they  may  give    l>ack- 
gixmnd  and  setting  to  the  whole  attitude  of  the  average  teacher 
towards  the  school  and  the  neighlx)urhood. 

Coquainvilliers, — School  building  is  situated  on  the  hi;:r}i  nad  from 
IJ^ieux  to  Pont  I'Ev^ue,  facing  the  rich  ineadnw.s  of  the  Toiuine.  lit^hind 
rii»4  a  ridge  whose  verdant  ."^lope**  are  dotted  with  apple  trees  in  full  hkx>rn. 
School  originallv  intended  for  br>ys,  hut  with  the  decrease  of  the  popidaliou 
the  girls'  schow  has  been  closed  and  the  remaining  pupils  transferred  to 
the  boj"s*  schooL    The  teacher  has  thus  seen  hi^  work  Tlouhled  at  a  Mnf^lc 

*  I  have  U>  thank  M.  Javar>',  Primary  in>i»ector  •»!  Tours,  for  tliese 
speeimen  tinM-tablM  in  tue  in  Indre-wt-Loire. 
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8trukei  bill  jiidjiiiii^^  by  tlju  musiterly  way  he  ha^  rearranged  his  teachin/r, 
il  ts  not  I  he  ohiltlroJi  wlio  have  siifft-rctl*  IVi'seni  i^eJjiHil  puiiu  In  lion  12, 
Liiit  of  ii  loiiil  pupuljilion  of  i±»^^  tbat  ia  lu  irtjr  cent.,  agjiJrjii*t  :*Ufw*r  cent., 
if  14'  averiig*j  in  Krj^flaiifi,  u  terrible  t^oniment  on  tbo  foeble  riatality*  ('must' 
of  decrease  In  pcijnibtioii  not  due  to  a  cleHine  amon^  th*^*;  enga^'c^d  in 
a^^rif^ulturc,  but  to  the  closing  of  a  lileai?hiQg  facUiry,  whereby  dghtyfonr 
VMirkmeii  were  olfliged  t*'*  leave  (lie  fomnmne.  I^he  wurks  liine  never 
Iwcn  reofiened,  wliieh  aiignrs  111  for  the  fortniie  of  the  ^nmll  ninn^ifaeturerH 
of  the  country,  Tuder  t lie  old  r^^gime  there  were  thirty-seven  l>oy^antI 
thirty  girla,  the  faruiUoH  ri  the  artisans  being  larger  than  tliose  nf  the 
peasints. 

Xo  ctHigre^itinual  school  in  the  QeighbonrhiX)d.  ChJldren  gcnenilJy 
eiitne  at  five  yeari?  ohl.  Many  live  a  long  way  off,  some  at  i\  iliHtanco  ijf  four 
kilometres.  The^  are  UHiudly  the  fir^t  to  arrive.  Teacher  held  evening 
elaa^s  during  February  imd  April,  but  had  only  three  pupiK  The  di.^- 
t  incea  are  too  great.  Most  of  those  who  attend  are  children  who  have 
gained  the  cetiificnL  The  commune  is  rich,  Sitice  tlie  exodus  of  the 
It rtisans  there  are  only  the  pca^sants  left  and  they  arc  all  well  off.  Day 
ld>r>urers  earn  3  francs  50  centimes  ii  day  during  harve^t^  and  1  fmnc 
50  Cjentimes  at  other  times,  but  they  receive  their  footl,  and  in  niariv  houmja 
the  cellar  is  left  open.  Carpentera  earn  S .  ±h  franca,  and  gtirdeuers  2  francn 
a  day,  fwid  always  iuchided.  Little  real  w^int ;  only  two  poor  ffimilics. 
Tlie  dL«itrtet  eE^seutially  pastoral. 

Most  of  the  cdiildren  lunch  at  the  8chooL  A  good  many  piirentH  ptiy  » 
8ou  a  day  for  the  cooking  of  the  childrcn'i*  h>od.  The  rest  get  it  f<»r  not  hing. 
There  m  no  proper  came  de  V^coie^  but  the  bureau  dt  hienfaimitce^  at 
village  (diarity,  gives  the  teacher  50  fmiica  at  Chrbtnms  to  buy  chauuihM 
and  mhoU  for  the  children.  Being  a  grass  country  most  wear  clogis,  iis  the 
wet  meadows  soon  vvear  out  the  ordinary  Ixiot^s. 

The  teucher  ha.^  no  difficulty  with  the  ^chitol  att«indanc*,  except  il* 
regards  tlic  distance  aome  children  have  to  uuine.  If  a  child  U  aLhH'nt 
he  make?*  inquires,  either  thronglj  the  postman  av  directly  of  the  parents. 
His  wife  teaches  sewing.  8 lie  reeeiYes  50  francs  from  the  commnne,  who 
alw  abandon  to  her  the  15  francs  the  Htate  gives  as  a  grant  in  nid  of  the«e 
niatt^rs. 

School  well  lighted  on  both  aides.  There  is  ii  school  library  in  full  smng, 
at  id  pupils  subscribe  a  trifle  a  month  to  buy  a  new  book  or  two  and  tuke 
in  a  school  paper. 

Secretarial  duties^  at  the  mairie  rather  heavy.  They  riui  to  about  one  to 
(jue  and  a-half  hours  a  day  on  an  average.  Fay,  20O  francs.  Work  out  of 
schoj>l  amounts  to  about  three  hours.  There  are  fom*  divisions,  tciicher 
tises  monitors  a  tour  dc  roh. 

The  children  who  have  been  in  the  playgrout;cl  fc^rtn  up  and  marrh  in 
riiarkiug  time.  (*bildren  quieti  orderly^  and  well  behaved  witliout  Ik-iu^' 
cowed  or  timorous.  The  top  class  starts  wilh  a  sum  tju  the  iKjard  ;  a  girl  and 
u  iMjy  severalty  explain  it?*  operations  very  clearly.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
lo  May  that  it  deals  with  i\  concrete  pn>blem.  Muanwhile  the  second  group 
form  up  of  their  (>vvn  accord  int*ja  reading  circle  n>und  a  monitor  and  read» 
hnt  not  Unt  loud  to  disturb  the  others.  1  ■  nder  I  he  watchful  eye  of  another 
nionit<jr,  whoHc  stdemn  duties  evidently  impress  him,  the  Uttle  miti*a  at 
the  far  eml  of  the  nmm  copy  on  t^i  the  blackboard  each  in  turn  7  4-4=  M, 
7  T-  5  ^  12,  etc.,  or  write  olO,  511.  ,M5,  etc.  A  cursory  exaniination 
uf  the  rahicr  de  rouitnuut  shows  that  the  writing  \h  excellent  and  the  Intoks 
lieautifidly  clean.  An  inspection  of  the  childret/s  cafntrft  knth  u* 
Hiuiilar  restidts.  Scarcely  a  had  exercise  book  among  the  lot.  K  vide  nth 
a  gocKi  all  round  class.  Children  set  to  work  without  U-ing  t<4d— a  grN»d 
sign.  Master  takes  children  of  five  and  six  and  queations  theui  on  such 
totals  as  G  and  S^  4  and  7.  Intelhgetit  answers,  aivd  child  re  ti  show  a  keen 
/jest  in  the  work-  They  also  take  places  during  the  lcss<in.  No  very 
strong  local  accent.  An  orphan,  r^cueiili  par  r*tQt^  read*  words  of  iour 
lyllaHes  wttbout  heaitation  and  ihowa  hit  rflAiVfi  which  is  very  good.    Th# 
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girla,  according  to  the  teacher,  shine  in  French  cf>tii position  ajifl  the  h*y^ 
ill  arithinetic  and  soicnce.  The  monitors  for  ihe  day  arrive  heftire  the  t-hiat 
begins,  pnt  up  the  date,  iind  get  every  tiling  in  rem  lines?.  Oonsiflcniig 
ihe  viiiiti  was  in  every  sense  a  aiiq^rise  une,  it  vvaa  a  rcai  pleiiHuie  ni  »vv  the 
children  fjerforrn  so  well  without  any  rtdiear?4ril  whatever. 

At  one  time  meti  werc^  eUgible  uh  (hi'eutors  of  all  tyjx^s  of  Metiiir'' 
e(luc43itional  institutiona,  not  rxcliidiiig  tin-  ^coh*^  inaft'rneUeii!*  l^^^!^^^ 
But  women  are  tegimiing  t-o  tiike  tlieir  reveni^e  to-day.  This  isforjiiiKe«l 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  mixed  ndioolH,  which,  arcorfling  to  ^*^*^""^*** 
the  hiw  of  Octoljer  30th,  XWI'k  should  lie  managed  by  female 
teachei*«,  One  of  the  rea^^fons  m  proljalily  the  flight.  f^Tuyr^t^ige  in  the 
supply  of  nniaterSj  due  to  econuniic  i^^is^ouii.  Owing  to  the  nude 
teaehem  being  obhged  to  put  hi  a  year  at  military  training,  female 
tjeachem  vmi  lie  pi-ocured  at  an  earlier  age.  They  are  also  jiaid 
le«B  in  the  higher  c^asseiJ.  Tlieir  em]ikn  inent  likewise  results  in  tht* 
saving  of  a  himdred  franca  a  year  to  t!)f*  communes,  which  huH  to 
l)e  found  for  the  sewing  miatreBs  ^^hen  the  teacher  is  a  man.  1 
gathered  a  Bmall  sheaf  of  upiniona  on  the  aubject,  and  I  am  eorry 
to  say  they  were  generally  unfavourable  to  the  employment  of 
women.  One  critic  decbired  that  the  children  reseaited  Ijeing  under 
a  w^oman  ;  another  a^seHed  tlnit  it  w  jih  l>;id  for  the  manliness  of 
the  boys.  A  male  teacheT'  \\m  bail  for  girk,  hut  n  female  teacher 
was  woi'se  still  for  l>oyf«.  an  the  boys'  education  was  far  moi'e  made 
or  marred  b}'  the  sch<xil  and  it*^  inHueuce  tliaii  the  girln',  which 
j'ather  depended  on  the  home  Kfe.  Another  advemary  of  the 
change  enlarged  on  the  <lirticnltiea  that  heset  the  mlitary  female 
tijacher  in  the  snndl  out-of-the-^^ay  ttomnumes ;  it  was  scarcely 
the  place  to  send  a  lone  \vfanan.+  On  the  other  hand,  lhei*e  Heenifl 
little  doubt  that  for  smnll  chddren  of  Udh  sexea  a  w^mian  is  cer- 
tainly a  Ijetter,  nujre  patient,  and  ^sympathetic  teacher  than  the 
a\'ei^age  man-  But  the  Flinch  primary  school  teaclier  is  i-eally 
cbirged  with  a  civic  mimion.  Can  a  winnan.  nn  a  i-nle,  dis- 
cliarge  ihis  aifi  ell'ectively  as  a  man  ? 

The  CtmBictrnjM. 

(t.)  CONSTITUTIOH  ANO  METllOni^. 

The  law  of  the  2Hth  March,  1882.  sketched  the  em'rieulum  for  < *t%»tT  and 
all  grades  of  piiinary  schools.  The  organic  de(*ree  of  »Januan-  IHtli, ' 
1887,  tixeil  the  details  of  the  progrannne  for  the  elementary  schools. 
It  was  to  include  '*moml  and  civic  inatruction.  reading  and  writing, 
the  Fi'ench  language,  arithmetic  and  the  metric  nyt^tem,  history 
and  LTtsjgraphy/esjMcially  that  of  Fi'anee.  object  lensons*  antl  elemen* 
tary  scientific  notions,  the  elementi*  of  drawing,  of  ainging  am! 
nmnual  training.  princij>ally  in  their  (I)  ap]>lication  to  agricnlttuT, 
militaty  and  gymnaattc  exercises."  The  cun^icidtun,  as  we  ha^'e 
^een,  is  dividetl  into  three  stages— the  crmrs  elewentaire.amrsviffyent 
and  murs  mp^rwur.      In  addition,  the  progt*amme5t  of  the  different 

■^  Iti  neiinany  the  headi^  of  the  primary  scliocd?^  for  givl^  are  iijeii, 
t  Another  argutnent  in  favour  of  the  mal^  toacUer  h  his  greater  aptiunle 
for  giving  agricnlttiral  teflehing,  or  starting  evening  claasei  or  leetnres. 
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subjects,  with  the  exception  of  history  and  geography,  are    not 

stiei^easive,  but  coi\ci?ii trie— that  is,  the  pupils  make  thoir  ^lefjujiin- 
tanc6  at  the  start  with  all  the  subjects  in  the  jirogi'amiiie,  antl  «iiii|Jy 
wiJeu  the  circle  of  their  knowledge  of  each  in  the  guct*ee<ling  eonrs. 
Tht!  lower  murs  is  that  of  initiation.  The  ebnientary  notions  of 
i.ach  order  of  study  are  prese*rit«d  to  the  pupik  under  their  most 
fatiiillar  as|ject.  a«  much  as  |K>s^ible  by  concrete  exampleB.  S]Hvial 
-attention  in  paid  at  this  period  to  the  two  indispensable  toob  of 
learning— reading  and  writing.  The  cours  Tfuyen  has  as  objeetive 
the  formation  of  a  scientiiic  Insts  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  higber 
I'Ejui^e  the  logical  iiiutincts  of  the  chikl  are  to  (je  especially  ilevel*>pe<l, 
During  thb  intellectual  develoinnent  of  the  pupil,  neither  hii* 
j)*vyaical  nor  moral  education  is  to  be  n^lected,  and  alongside 
of  the  general  education^  and  in  many  cases  as  a  sort  of  logical  dedur- 
tiou  or  outcome  of  it,  api>ears  the  practical  sider  represented  by  the 
drawijig,  manual  training,  and  notions  of  agriculture  and  borti- 
cultui^e  inserted  in  the  programme  for  boya,  and  by  exercisf®  in 
Hewing  and  the  notions  of  doni^tic  economy  for  girk.  The  pit> 
•^r^ammes  annexed  to  the  regulations  of  1887  do  not  contain  a  mere 
cut  and  flried  liat  of  subjects  to  Ije  taught.  They  sketch  out 
for  each  murd  and  each  suljject  tlie  ortler  in  which  the  ideas  will 
\m  presented,  the  steps  the  instruction  shonld  follow;  and  the  Ibiits 
it  should  not  exceed.  The  ttii-ee  chapters  into  which  the  eours 
are  divided  under  the  hesiding  of  pIi\'sicaL  intellectual^  and  nioml 
etlucationai'e  precedal  by  a  preface  of  genei-al  instructionst  in  w^hich 
the  object  of  the  instmction  given,  the  spirit  hy  which  it  abould 
he  inspired,  and  the  methods  for  rendering  it  fmitful  are  detei- 
rnined  with  great  precision  (see  Ila}>|KJrt.  K.  P,).  These  instructions, 
were  mainly  due  to  the  inspii^ation  of  M,  Jul^  Ferry,  wlio  fuiihej 
i^ecommended  to  the  profession  the  excellent  teaching  directitajs 
of  M,  Greard.  As  the  Rappfjrt  snr  VEnseifptemenf  Prima  ire  aays, 
they  have  had  a  great  share  in  forming  tl\e  mind  and  clmi-oeter 
of  those  who  have  since  Ijeen  trained  to  the  profe^ion. 

Finally  a  model  foi'  school  regulations  wtis  annexed  to  the  fiei*ree 
of  January  18th,  to  sei'^'e  as  a  spet*imen  for  the  comiio^ition  of  depart 
mental  regulations.  This  regulation  has  been  adopted  alnuist  every - 
\^' here  in  its  orit^nnal  form,  exce|»t  with  a  few  exceptions  made  to  suit 
local  requirementa-  It  lav^  down  the  conditions  for  the  adniiission  of 
tlie  children,  for  the  prot^tion  of  the  st^hool  and  the  class,  for  tlie 
order  and  length  of  the  school  studies,  the  homis  of  admission  and 
dismissal,  and  of  recreation,  the  queetion  of  the  school  furniture, 
discipline,  leave  of  alieeticct  etc, 

Ceiiiiiin  regulations  are  laid  down  for  drawing  up  a 
satisfactory  time-tatjle,  such  as  a  pi^oper  allowance  of  inlervak 
for  recreation,  the  placing  of  the  harder  subjects  in  the 
inorningj  a  daily  lesson  in  ta  moraU\  and  the  division  of  tlie 
lessons  on  the  French  language  in  such  a  way  that  every 
day  two  hours  are  de^'oted  to  it.  Scientific  teaching  is  allotted 
1  to  1^  hours  a  day ;  gaDgraphy  and  history,  with  wbieb 
is   coupled    civic    instruction^    about    one   hour;    tlie    teaching 
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of  writing  at  least  one  hour  in  the  elementary  classes,  with 
jjjpdilual  reductions  in  the  higher  classes ;  the  teaching  of  drawing 
two  or  three  lessons  a  week  ;  that  of  singing  one  to  two  hours  a 
week ;  that  of  gymnastics  at  least  one  performance  every  othei* 
da}'  in  the  afternoon ;  that  of  manual  work,  two  to  three  hours 
a  week.  (For  specimens  of  actual  time-tables,  see  section  on  the 
organisation  of  the  curriculum,  pjigt  s  80-94.) 

I  liad  some  difficulty  in  getting  at  a  clear  iden  of  the  ^j"'^."*'*'* 
extent  to  which  variety  is  ])ermi8sible  in  the  comiX)sition  in  the 
of  the  school  time-ttibles.  Of  course,  the  fable  of  the  time-table 
minister  <and  his  watch,  which  still  does  duty  on  so  many 
English  platforms,  has  long  been  exploded  in  Fi-ance,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent  to  which  a  teaclif^r 
lias  a  free  hand  in  drawing  up  the  time-table.  Thus  at  the  outset 
of  my  voyage  of  discovery  I  wius  assuied  by  one  inspector  that 
the  teacher  enjoyed  considenible  latitude  in  drawing  up  his  time- 
table, subject,  of  coiu-se,  to  the  control  of  the  inspectors :  and  the 
impression  I  certainly  received  was  that  the  teacher  could  not  only 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  arranging  the  time  of  his  lessons,  but 
liad  also  a  limited  choice  in  the  number  of  hours  he  allotted  to  it. 
Ijater  on  I  was  assured  that  all  the  teacher  could  do  was  merely 
to  arrange  the  order  of  the  hours  given  to  eiich  subject,  which  were 
themselves  rigidly  fixed.  The  truth,  according  to  another  insi)ector, 
was  that  variety  in  the  main  (the  Paris  schools  a|)art)  does  not  exist ; 
(>uly(iuasi-optional  subjects  were  more  or  less  di'opped,such  as  physical 
exercises,  manual  work,  and  singing ;  and  this  was  borne  out 
b\'  another  speaker,  who  said  the  numl3er  of  i-egulation  horns  ]1(M' 
week  was  thirty,  and  if  everything  were  taught,  it  would  take  up 
thirty-thi'ee  to  thirty-four  hours.  lOvidently,  therefore,  sonic 
subjects  had  to  be  sacriticed.  From  later  investigations,  I  am  UmI 
to  l)elieve  that  this  view  is  probably  the  correct  one.  But  the  whole 
investigation  is  interesting,  as  sliowing  how  easy  it  is  to  get  an 
incorrect  ideii  from  even  intelligent  {^nwns,  if  one  has  not  the 
opportunity  of "  taking  a  second  opinion.** 

According  to  the  Rapport  sur  VKnseUjnenieht  Priwaire,  the  work  The/*i«n 
of  the  school  is  di\nded  up  into  ten  months,  with  the  quantum  for  y^^^^^^ 
each  month  duly  "plotted  out,"  the  eleventh  month,  .fuly,  )>cing  of  lef»oxii. 
reserved  for  revision.  In  some  of  the  departments  nniler  ol)seiva- 
tion  a  moditied  edition  of  the  State  programme  has  l)een  published 
with  notes  and  comments,  as  in  Calvados.  In  Orn<»  a  similar 
jaiblication  (existed,  but  it  was  imfortunately  out  of  print.  The 
Academy  Insjiector  iissured  me  it  differed  but  little  from  that 
of  Calvados.  I  also  seciu^ed  in  Indre-et-Loire,  through  the  kindness 
of  M.  Peytraud,  the  Academy  Inspector,  a  most  interesting 
programme  that  had  l)een  put  together  by  the  inspectoi-s  and 
teachers  in  Indre-et-Loire  for  all  subjects,  including  agiicultural 
teaching,  about  which  I  was  told,  with  a  spice  of  malire, 
the  departmental  professor  was  not  even  consulted.  The 
notion  of  this  "  time  schedule "  is  not  so  much  to  tie 
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^wn  tlid  master  to  accompliah  ao  much  mthin  eacl)  moi^tlit 
as  to  mdicate  the  rate  of  speed,  and  at  the  aame  time  emphasise 
the  more  important  points  on  which  atreaa  muBt  lie  laid.  The 
rate  fjf  speed  tiiua  preacril>ed  allows  for  re%'iaion  throughout,  as 
every  French  lesson  Ijegins  with  a  reeapitiJation  of  the  preceding 
one,  before  new  ground  is  broken,  while  weekly,  or  at  least  fort* 
uigiitly  "  stocktakings "  of  the  pupila'  acquisitions  in  knowledge 
dui^iiig  the  period  are  supposed  to  be  provided  for  in  the  time-table. 
In  addition  teachers  are  advised  to  keep,  and  many  of  them  do  so, 
a  notebook  in  which  they  record  ix>ugh  notes  for  their  daily  leasons, 
aorae  of  tliein  giving  a  fairly  coni]>lete  precis  of  them^  aa  wdl  m 
having  by  them  another  for  jotting  doT^Ti  "  happy  thoughts  "*  and 
"  apt  illuEtrationa/'  The  consequence  is  that  the  reading  lesson* 
wtach  formerly,  it  was  gener^y  supj^osed,  could  be  **  taken  at 
sight  "  ta  now  as  much  a  subject  of  eareful  preparation  as  the  olliav, 
MciUofli*.  The  methods  in  vogue  have  a  double  object  in  vievr  :    to  gire 

the  child  the  requisite  quantity  of  intellectual  baggage  neccBsary 
for  the  social,  political,  and  economic  situation  in  whieh 
he  hxis  to  live,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  all  his  faculties.  The 
motto,  therefore,  of  the  administration  is  not  to  teach  muck,  bill 
to  teach  well.  Nan  mvlta  sed  mnltum  dooere.  The  memoin 
IS  not  to  lie  overloaded ;  the  inteUigence,  as  far  aa  poesible. 
is  to  be  bi'ought  into  plaw  In  subjecta  like  French  langu^e  ami 
hiRtory,  the  mfiemonic  pai't  is  to  lie  reduced  tu  a  minimimi-  The 
r»*ai  hug -book  m  made  the  centre  of  the  teaching  of  French  ;  the 
dictations  are  choaen  rather  for  their  literary  or  moral  quaHties 
than  for  their  orthographical  intneacies.  Recitations  and  read* 
Ings,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  language  is  studied  as  it  oooofis 
under  the  reader  s  eye,  have  largely  sup^erseded  formal  grajninar 
and  anal}  sis.  By  tlie  Ministerial  circular  of  1891,  the  examitiers 
for  the  certifi4:^t  d'etudm  were  asked  to  lay  leas  stress  on  miiH>r  mis- 
taken in  spelling,  and  this  year  { 1900)  a  Ministerial  circular  has  been 
issued*  which  brushes  aside  a  number  of  minute  difficulties  thai 
th«  unscientific  eight**enth  century  grammarians  had  disocnrered 
or  invented,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  the  French  schoolboy,  and  aJto. 
be  it  said,  of  the  luckless  candidates  in  French  esaminatioiis  <m 
this  side  of  the  t^'hnnnel,  who  have  hitherto  been  examined,  as  a  mir, 
on  the  extraordinar\-  theory  that  the  proper  way  to  m,i^ter  a  tiii- 
guage  is  to  l>egin  In"  learning  all  the  exceptions.  In  fact,  an  immeiwr 
effort  has  liaen  made  to  render  the  schools  really  modem,  and  riA 
them  of  wliat  ma>  lie  called  the  medisBval  jind  seholaatie 
with  its  dogmiiiic  maimer  of  teaching,  its  committiDg  to 
of  afasliBct  formula,  its  catechismal  method  of  set  questicm  aziil 
anawar.  The  keyword  of  French  State  education  to-daj  is  to  de- 
velop the  intelligence  rather  than  the  memon%  though   aonm  rf 


*  At  the  tune  that  tlm  was  written  I  was  assured  by  the  Minister  td  PteUit 
lastruetion.  M.  G.  Leygues^,  thnt  a  practt^  agreement  with  the  Frtadi 
Aeademr  on  the  moot  point.'^  in  the  cirenlar  was  in  sight ;  sinee  Ibia  it  a^ 
peers  that  the  Academy  has  only  >ielded  on  a  few  potrtts,  wMcfc  mt^  m^ 
bodied  in  a  new  cu^ulartb&l  appeared  in  Marcbf  1901,  @ee  ApfiaafizIIL) 
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the  teaching  seems  atill  formed  tvith  a  view  of  tiiriiiug  out  intelli- 
gence of  a  general  pflttern,  rathei*  than  to  develop  the  individual 
intellect,  or  let  it  grow  as  it  will,  according  to  the  pedagog]^"  at  present 
m  vogue  in  America*  This  "  careful  of  the  type  *'  spirit  seems  to 
L'ome  out  in  what  appe^irs  at  time€  to  be  a  mther  excessive  poHshing 
ot  the  answers  of  the  children,  especially  in  the  lack  of  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  teachers  to  answers  which  are  only  half  right, 
though  theii'  general  orientation  is  correct.  Such  a  straining  after 
"  letter  perfection  **  is  verj^  noticeable  in  the  re'visiona,  when  a 
child  will  often  put  tilings  in  ita  own  w^ay,  which  is  pex'fectly  in- 
l-^iigihlei  but  not  so  "finished"  as  the  t«acher*s.  This  hankering 
of  the  master  after  his  own  ipsissima  verba  cornea  perilously  neai% 
at  times,  the  old  mnemonic  defects  of  leai'ning  by  heart,  and  goes 
far  to  deprive  the  cluld  of  the  pleasure  and  experience  of  getting 
at  Uia  subject  wliich  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  whetting  his  cuiiosity, 
as  he  feels  he  is  getting  "  warmer,"  and  also  of  the  stimulus  that 
arises  from  a  sense  that  he  is  acquiring  something  of  his  own  by 
[lis  own  efforts.  Another  point  that  struck  me  was  that  the  brunt 
of  Hie  delate  between  the  teacher  and  the  class  fell  too  much  on 
the  '*  front  liench "  childi*eii,  and  eapecially  on  the  top  fxj.v ,  who 
naeiin^d  at  timea  to  champion  the  learning  of  tlie  Avhole  form  in 
a  splendid  isolation  that  recalled  the  Homeric  use  of  ffi^ot;.  This 
tendency  to  take  s^^ant  notice  of  thelx^ttomof  the  foni»  is  diN%  I  wai 
told,  to  the  fact  that  the  promotions  are  yearly,  but  m  the  avemge 
stay  in  a  emirs  is  two  years,  only  half  the  form  go  up  at  a 
time,  m  that  the  liack  bench  of  one  year  l^ecome.^  tlie  fi-cmt  liench 
tlie  next,  Th**  practice,  however,  is  not  geneiaL  At  Ecommoy, 
in  a  very  large  class,  the  teaeher  * '  took  on**  practicall}  the  whole  form, 
and  allowed  no  Ktiifn  irpomima,  at  all  ;  while  at  Alenvon,  in  t]j« 
itTCcellent  practising  school  attached  to  the  ecde  jtnmmle  for  male 
tbachera,  the  director  told  me  he  made  a  point  of  putting  the  wuret 
children  in  the  ■*  forefront  of  the  battle,"  with  the  ]trinHj*es  and 
triorii  of  the  most  steady  children  to  support  theni,  • 

I{ook». — Except,  in  the  case  of  necessitous  childi*en  pujiils  are 
obliged  to  buy  theit*  own  books.  The  choice  of  any  [mrtiuular  text- 
tjook  rests  with  the  t^^ucber,  as  it  in  essential  that  all  1  be  members 
of  the  rlass  sbtiuld  have  the  same  lx>ok.    (See  Appendix  IV,) 

(lit)  Ths  Subjects, 
(a)  La  morale. 

A  passing  \Tsitor  cannot  pretend  to  have  an  exhaustive  first 
band  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  every  subject  in  the  curriculum 
in  the  country  scliools,  for  this  is  a  point  in  which  hooks  and  reportu 
are  perhaps  of  less  assistance  in  the  way  of  supplementing  one't 
stock  of  knowledge^  or  of  giving  an  exact  idea  of  v^hat  is  Ijein^ 
done,  than  in  other  parts  of  school  organisation.  Yet,  behe^ing 
it  was  eaaential,  in  order  to  understand  the  working  of  the  whole, 

'This  practice  seems  very  common  in  the  primary  schools  of  Berlin, 
where  the  shortsighted  or  hard  of  hearing  children  are  feneralty  place  it 
in  the  front  row,  with  the  ''  d offers  *  directly  behind  them, 
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every  part,  I  made  it  luy  bimiiesBt  when  not  listening  to  lesson ii  on 
iigncu!tui'e>  to  be  preaeat  at  m  many  other  lessons  as  posHiLle 
diiimg  my  all  too  lirief  stay  in  the  schools.  Such  exjienenceas 
are  necesaarily  fragiiientan%  but, given  in  their  proper  place,  umv 
help  towarJa  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole  in  the  reader  e  mind. 
La  ntoralf.  No  mihjei*t  hfls  pea'haps  raiBed  m  much  bitter  dii*c*UH«ioii  act 
the  ityomle,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  the  conier-iittme  of  the 
enmiffnement  Utique  or  tlie  emJv  saiw  iJieit,  iis  its  opponenti* 
are  pleaaeil  to  call  it,  though  I  bey  ap|MiTiitly  overleKik  that  the 
dewirsenDeTs  Dieu,  or  Videe  de  lu  Dimnitef  ligure  at  least  in  some, 
if  not  in  all,  programmer.  The  8ubject  is  such  a  burning  one^  it 
natm*ally  formed  one  of  the  five  topics  choBen  to  be  discussied  at 
the  latenmtional  t'0iij^i*e*i8  tJufl  \ear.  Tlie  lejHjrt  of  M.  l*uyot  on 
the  subject  is,  to  use  a  hotnely  expression,  aa  full  of  facts  as  an  egg 
is  full  of  lueat,  and  one  \s'oiiM  !ike  to  quote  it  in  extmwo. 

Dui'iiig  my  \  imt  in  the  prn\'inces  1  wnR  present  at  a  certain  numlier 
of  vmraU  lea^Tm,  and  wns  ngreeaiily  sm^inised  by  the  intei>?M  the 
children  generally  took  m  them.  Whenever  tlie  leachinj;  \\a» 
practical,  and  l>ore  on  the  daily  life  and  ways  of  tin*  school,  or  tiumtetl 
of  aoinesnbjiM't  we!)  witliin  tht*  ken  of  the  children,  jI  wji^  eaH\  U\ 
i»e  the  teadier  pass^fw^l  the  e^ir  of  his  iiudifnre.  But  if  hu  fll»etnin*^ 
en^  de  t^msrit^nr*'  wms  [Hi,m*il  wliich  rRpjin'^l  mmw  HuhihAy  to  dii<- 
entaagle,  or  \\w  teacher  was  too  anxions  to  give  a  ptulasophic  or 
flogmatir  air  to  hi«  ti^arliirig  by  (*ntrenrliin^  bimRf*lf  l>ehmd  a  fiarhi*d 
wim  fencing  o!  \uHXm\ii  nnd  fi»rinuhis  it  wiis  evident  I  but  even 
til  m*  eliildi'en  who  att<^in|ited  to  follow  him  wer*-  ]minfutl\  i^e- 
(jeating  by  rote  what  he  laid  down,  hul  their  heailH  wei*e  fiir  from 
him.  Judging  by  w*hat  1  m\x  and  he^u'd,  it  aeem&J  eleai*  that  the 
clever  teacher  does  not  seek  to  ply  hi^  pupik  with  anv  cut  and  dry 
mst-eni  of  lay  theology,  but  rather  treats  all  these  puticiilar  leatiDiis 
ru*  the  informal  rmim^'  and  logical  exjKJsition  of  uhat  be  is  tr\  ing  to 
teat^h  at  all  hom-s  of  the  day,  in  creating  a  moral  atmanphej*  in  bin 
class,  and  making  it  a  school  for  the  will  To  efi'ect  tbm  he  ijnpitrt* 
to  his  teaching  i*aa  whole  a  certain  lmikI.  luid  colouring  hy  a  juilieious 
choice  of  suhjecta  for  readinir  or  dietation,  a vt tiding,  however,  the 
"  good ie  goodie  "  a  i  u i  the  "  n a n d }\  pain  I )v , *'  a  i ill  exe re ini i ig  g rtiiit 
care  not  to  overdo  it,  for  moiidit\  i^  a  NJiuce  which  retpiirie^  careftil 
dosing;  or  htMitilii^s!!  ijt  a  .-iiiiiilai^  faHbion  hi^  hi^lurv  le^snit,  not  to 
distort,  ai^tual  facts,  but  to  (ail  m  ibeir  pvifjer  liglit  und  tietting 
men  and  deeds>  that  the  jingo  writers  of  hcIiooI  histories  ai-e  tmt 
often  prone  to  ignore.  But  his  supreme  desire  18  alwa\s  to  I'endei* 
hia  moi'al  teachuig  homely  and  praetieal,  without  Uang  ti-it4*,  and 
iaalead  of  attempting  the  vain  task  of  ttu^ning  out  diiointitive 
philosophers  at  the  age  of  12,  cramnietl  with  a  few  .slf»rile  formnlir, 
he  leads  his  pupils  from  the  narrow  centix^  uf  duties  towai^ls  self, 
to  the  wider  Hrcle  of  altruistic  virtues,  whit^h  rt*undoff  Hiegtw^l  man 
mto  n  ^'ood  citizen,  showing  them  ever  by  cuncrete  examplen  thai 
if  thrift  i^  ^mmI,  mutunl  asflurancp  is  better,  m^  after  eiplaining  t4i 
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tlieni  the  nibrita  of  temperance,  he  enliwU  tlit4ii  in  tliB  civic  i?4iiii- 
paign  against  alcoholistti ;  or,  going  atill  fui*ther  alield,  unfoldf  tu 
thern  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Loi  Grammont  against  ct'ueltv  tu 
amiiialSj  iind  reveuW  to  them  that  evpn  the  lower  cTeiUuret*  luive 
oet*tain  rights  i>wt-4-m  to  ntan  ;  or,  taking  again  his  morality  iiiti» 
his  agrietiltui'al  teaehiug,  he  points  out  tlie  i-laiin  to  ju'oUH^lion 
posHesaed  b}'  tho«t^  birds  whose  aeiTiee^  are  nsefnl  tu  mtiii.  That 
the  teaching  in  this  reaiieut  iw  not  ahvaya  an  Me  thing,  I  mviielf 
met  with  a  striUii^  example.  1  \\m  talking  io  a  mmli  buy  at 
Trun,  whom  the  master  of  the  school  kindly  toltl  otf  to  .show  me 
to  an  hotel.  In  the  courtie  of  oiir  converaatiuii,  I  dLscuviTed  that, 
although  onh  14,  lie  was  a  keen  spoiisman.  So,  wlien  lie  spoke 
of  the  immerouii  bii'dy  in  his  father's  gai'den,  I  remarked  to  liim  : 
"  I  suppose  you  are  alwaja  potting  at  them  ?  "  "  Oh,  no,"  he  twiid, 
"I  never  shoot  the  useful  birds.  They  do  no  end  of  gootl."  And 
when  I  asked  if  his  ideas  were  shared  by  the  othei^  bo>  s,  he  mud 
that  most  of  the  bo}'s  in  his  achool  thought  as  he  did. 

One  criticiEm  one  feels  inclined  to  address  is  that,  in  some  t^jchei^s'  Criticwm. 
hands,  too  much  emphasis  appetn"«  to  l:>e  laid  on  the  individualistic 
vii'tne**,  to  the  detriment  of  the  social  duties,  which  liguj*e  lai'gely 
in  the  actual  programme  under  the  liwul  of  j^olidnriJ^.    If  the 
teaching  is  to  be^ir  the  full  IVmts  of  whieh  it  is  capaijle,  it  must  tend 
more  to  become  a  higher  aocialiani,  not  in  an\  nnrrow  or  dwtrinuii'e 
m^ni^,  but  a  soeialisin  in  wbicli  tbe  t^enm'  of  itevi^tiun  lo  the  State  and 
to  the  eonnmmity  oceupies  a  Jarger  plni'e.     Suvh,  ai  limai,  was  my 
impression,  and  it  was  apt^iU-ently  \\ell  hajuded*  for  tlus  very  point 
i^  bronglit  uut  in  the  lirat  of  tlu-  prupositions  that  the  late Coiigi'esfe 
pUicetl  on  its  list,  "  that  the  new  programmes  ilirecl  all  instruction  (^incluftka 
towards  a  social  education."     I  make  nu  excuse  fi>r  gning  tin-  rest  l;J^.*^,^^i^JJ, 
i>f  t!ie  prof>a^itions  and  recommendations,  wlncli  mv  so  iiiten*sting  rougrew. 
as  artorthng  a  remarkably  elwir  cons|>ei-tus  of  the  real  auns  and 
methods  of  tliis  ^i  often  ill-nnrlerst<KHl  subject. 

L  Every  ipie'^tinn  r<^lativp  Ut  religion h  teaching  of  a  confessional 
nature  is  eliminateil  fj'om  tlie  distMimon  of  the  iVMigress*  2.  llie 
aim  of  a  "moral  t^hication  "  is  to  pretJuii-e  in  tlic  child  the  honest 
man  and  the  gom!  citisfit*tr  3,  Thn  teaching  of  '*  morals "  rests 
on  reason,  tliat  is  on  an  cnllgldene<l  conwience.  It  si*eks  to  develop 
ill  the  child  the  st^its^'  of  si  nee  r  it  \,  juntice,  gotMlness,  a  nil  solidai'ity* 
It  should  be  identical  for  l)oys  and  girls.  It  is  indf^jiendent  of  any 
religious  confession  withont  liemg  Jiostile  to  any,  4.  Mora)  instruc- 
tion occupies  the  tii-st  jJace  in  the  school  It  is  the  object  of  a 
leftson  or  a  con^'crsation  every  da^'.  It  enters  deeply  intr>  the  teach- 
ing of  all  the  otU*^r  siilijects.  5.  The  Congress  considei's  that  the 
one  thing  necefisar\'  m  the  child  is  to  develop  an  energetic  i\  lU,  to 
give  him  the  coiu-iige  of  right-doing,  that  courage  which  is  rendei*ecl 
eaay  b\'  the  force  of  solid  habits.  To  effect  tins,  it  is  neceKs-'u-y  to 
lo\*e  him,  to  know  him  well,  and  render  the  teaching  of  morals 
attractive  to  lum.  In  addition,  it  is  neceaaary  to  seek  to  rentier 
children    honest*  courageous,  and  fnU  of  in  ilia  live,  for  4in  hraiest 
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ruaii  who  do<^  iiotluug  m  the  accompUce  of  the  evil  lie  does  not 
prevent.  6.  The  Congress,  coiiaidei ing  that  we  sliould  bring  up 
the  child  in  such  a  way  that  he  nwLj  later  on  \m  his  own  law-^ver. 
(considering  that  the  cliild  cannot  be  made  tetter  uiile&s  he  po- 
operates  voluntari!}'  in  lim  own  education,  k  of  opinion  that  a  liberal 
diHciplinej  which  re*si>ect8  and  loves  the  pei*8onality  of  thechild^is 
the  only  one  whicli  can  produce  free  ineu.  7*  The  Congress,  con* 
sidering  that,  the  younger  the  cliild  is»  the  le*is  enlightened  ia  his 
conscience,  and  that  there  ai'e  caaea  in  wliich  the  niaater  cannot 
justify  in  the  eyes  of  the  child  the  ordei*  he  has  given,  is  of  opinion 
that  a  hteral  discipline  does  not  exclude  the  ]irinciple  of  ob«^ience, 
but  that  the  authority  of  the  inaater  ought  gradually  to  elTac4! 
itaelf  as  the  conscience  of  the  child  grows— that  it  in  only  legitimate 
on  condition  of  leading  up  the  child  to  live  one  day  undei'  the  sole 
authority  of  his  conscience- 

The  Congre^^  makes  the  following  proposition  a  :— 

(a)  That  the  new  progi'amtnes  direct  all  instruction  tciwards 

social  education. 
(6)  That  laws  be  passed  against  the  pomogi'aphic  press,  and 

against  the  exposure  of  indecent  prints. 
(e)  That  all  possible  measures  be  taken  to  stamp  out  aloe- 

hoUstn. 
(d)  That  the  publication  and  the  diffusion  of  works,  siniplei 

attractive,  and  of  a  high  jnoral  inapii'ation  should  W 

encouraged  (such  works  to  include  tales,  biographies, 

and  rojnanee.s),  such  works  to  be  placed  in  libra  rim  for 

schot'jls  jukI  for  adults. 

It  will  \ji'  s(»eu  from  the  alfove  that  tin*  Statt*  di«*.H  iiul  tlii^iiLirili- 
eally  hiy  down  tfnit  it,H  teaching  h  all  Huflicieut  and  all  suthruig. 
It  leaves  tlie  \^hole  que^Htiyn  of  the  extfa  religious  sanctiuns  afiVirJttl 
by  the  ditierent  eults  open  ;  there  is  nothing  to  pi-event  thtxse 
parents  wlio  tind  the  school  morality  insufficient  fi'om  providing  their 
cliildren  ^\"ith  the  extra  religious  teficliing  two  days  a  week  if  they 
think  necessary.  Some  philosophers  may  cavil  at  some  of  the 
propositions,  and  others  regard  the  jxjrtion  resei-ved  to  the  principle 
of  authority  aa  somew^hat  scanty,  considering  the  amount  tha 
majoi^it}'  of  us  are  obliged  to  take  on  trust,  whether  in  munitipai 
or  government  matters,  involving  often  exj^ert  knowledge  to  which 
we  can  in  no  wise  pretend,  omng  to  the  alarming  complexity  of 
modei^n  life,  so  that  if  the  school  is  to  be  the  counterpart  to  real 
life,  it  seems  necessary  that  a  child  should  learn  not  only  to  under- 
stand but  to  trust  its  master.  Once  again,  to  touch  on  a  stiU  deeper 
matter,  the  teaching  of  la  morak  intentionally  omits  any  reference 
to  a  fntiu'e  life,  and  to  its  bearing  on  daily  conduct.  There  ar« 
eome  who  will  regut^l  this  and  «iTnilar  omissions  as  fat-al  to  the  real 
efficacy  of  the  instruct  ion  given  ;  othci^,  on  the  contraiy,  will 
9>  uipathise  with  the  iKjint  uf  view  of  the  Frt^nch  authorities,  v^'lm 
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regai'd  it  as  tlieir  duty  to  establish  in  the  schools  a  form  of  moral 
instruction  which  is  neutral  in  regai'd  to  questions  of  religious 
belief.  *t 

Closely  allied  to  the  morale  is  the  instruction  dvique,  which  aims  InstmcUon 
at  giving  the  pupil  a  few  essential  notions  on  "  the  poUtical,  adminis-  ''*^'*^-'** 
trative,  and  judicial  organisation  of  France."  This  side  of  the 
teaching  is  well  illustrated  by  the  collection  of  every-day  documents 
and  papers,  to  which  allusion  has  aheady  been  made  in  describing 
the  rfassc  module  at  the  Exhibition.  It  fmijher  aims  at  providing 
the  elements  of  a  civic  education  in  inspiring  in  the  pupils  a  love 
of  their  country  and  of  the  Republic.  Being  a  somewhat  abstract 
subject,  it  is  often  omitted  from  the  cours  eUraetitavre.  It  might 
probably  be  advantageous  to  suppress  it  as  a  separate  subject,  and 
attach  it  to  the  morale,  which  already  shows  tendencies  of  assimi- 
lating it. 

*  The  morale  for  girls  has  already  been  treated  of  in  the  r/sum/  giwen  of 
the  eloquent  lecture  of  the  academy  inspector  for  Loir-et-Cher  at  a 
Teachers'  Conference.  There  is  certainly  nothing  to  take  away  from  it,  as 
it  stands,  nor  would  there  have  been  much  to  add,  if  space  had  allowed  of 
its  being  given  full  (see  page  28). 

t  The  following  quotation,  from  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  *'  Educational 
Lessons  of  the  Paris  Exposition,"  in  the  Educational  Review  (New  York), 
September,  1901,  by  Miss  A.  Tolman  Smith,  my  fellow  juror  on  the  Primary 
Jury,  will  help  to  illustrate  and  confirm  my  impressions  of  the  teaching 
of  **Za  morale'' : — "An  immense  impetus  has  recently  been  given  to 
moral  and  civic  instruction.  These  subjects  were  indeed  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  programme  in  1882,  but  for  a  long  time  they  found  only  formal 
recognition.  Suddenly  they  have  become  the  central  subjects.  Every- 
thing else  is  subordinated  to  them  or  permeate^  by  them.  They  are  not 
to  be  taught  in  a  cold  didactic  spirit,  but  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart.  In  the  official  instruction  the  teacher  is  urged  to  inspire 
in  the  child  the  same  regard  for  the  notion  of  God  as  is  excited  when  it  is 
brought  to  his  mind  under  the  different  form  of  religion.  *  Teach  the 
child,'  says  the  ministerial  circular,  *  that  the  sincerest  form  of  homage  to 
the  Divine  is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  as  they  are  revealed  to  his  con- 
science and  to  his  reason.'  Thus  the  ideal  self  is  exalted  above  the  material 
self.  Insensibly,  also,  the  teacher  is  drawn  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
child's  nature  ;  for  to  children  the  ethical,  the  idea  in  all  its  aspects,  is 
much  nearer  than  the  material  and  the  industrial.  The  child's  mind  is 
not  scientific  in  its  action,  but  philosophic  in  the  naive  sense  of  the  word  ; 
and  the  school  is  most  effective  when  it  approaches  him  through  his 
innate  sympathies." 
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111  September,  10OU,  an  ImJi  UatWic  pajjcr  atlHckcd  tlie  enstiijttt}Hi.>tt 
Hiqnv:  in  Frii-iit!u>  and  declared  that  *' tlie  pn^ijeiit  genenUitJu  of  4-*liiMrt»ii 
lUf  link'  belter  than  pagan.  They  ginecr  at  religion*  delight  in  insidtiug 
prii'.'stii  unci  nun!*,  atid  arc  steeped  in  every  kind  uf  iinnajfality/'  Th\B 
HlatuRieut  wiLy  challenged  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Tablet  "  (who  lias  kindly 
ptjnoitted  Jiie  t-u  »mke  use  of  the  articK  appearing!  December  nth,  l&Utt, 
frnni  \vlii*.'h  thijj  r^'mmr  is  taken).  Thereupon  the  ethtor  iif  the  Imh 
{  at  liujic  psi|*i'r  explained,  in  the  inoBtutraightfar \vard  inaiiner,  t  hat  he  would 
Iwrelucima  lucontir  income  of  the  charges  made,  e*<pei:iLilly  lh;i1  of  iuHuUin^^ 
prie«it!^  *vm\  iinu-s  which  he  Ijelieved to l.>e  utterly  git>nndle,s.s*  He ad4led  thut 
duriiitr  the  six  ut  seven  years  he  had  spent  in  France,  alnu^^t  exclusively 
anion rr  Prentdi  people  and  French  students,  he  h:i<l  vii^ittu!  many  parts 
of  I  he  coiuiUy*  always  wearing  his  elerkid  dre^s,  yet  he  hiid  acai'cely  a 
rccalh-ettiiji  of  any  insult  ever  offered  to  himself  or  tt>  any  priest  or  studem 
of  his  acqtiaintanee.  ilnrngh  he  had  at  times  come  in  h»r  a  eertairi  amount 
of  rough  chaff  in  ihe  way  of  being  greeted  with  onomatopj>etic  cricv^ 
of  Qaoi^  ifum  /^a  mode  i^f  salutation  to  which  those  in  t'lerieal  drew* 
are  at  limci)  subjected.  Wishing  to  learn  the  etfect  of  tlic  secidariiHed 
schools  on  tlje  morality  of  _voung  people  in  France,  he  wrote  to  sundry 
friends  among  the  French  dergy  living  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  asked  the  following  quest ioijj  :— 

h  Are    the   sic I lool masters  and   ficliooltnis tresses   appointed    by    the 

Government  of  the  French  lie  public  hostile  to  the  clergy  and  to 

the  Christian  faith  of  the  children  of  France  ? 
5,  Do  they  encourage  the  children  to  show  disrespect  Ui  priests  and 

nuuftr  itnd  is  such  diaresjieet  common  1 
i{.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  mondity  of  yontli  of  the  education  given 

in  the  ]>rimary  schfHils  i 
Thr  replies,  connti";  t\^  rUvy  did  from  f^atholic  sourecij,  are,  as  nii^rhi 
Ik^  i'X|irct<ul^  nam  rally  sou  m' what  m'vere  \m  the  r*Vo//^  ltihfnt\  th<»ngh  tliiir 
crindcuination  of  It  Ik  by  no  lucaiin  tndvtThul.  \  rt  ^^  lieu  onr  eonMidcrn 
\Ur\  v\i'n'  wrilti'n  by  mernbrr?^  of  a  eomrinmily  wliicb  ba^  htti 
isclf  ilrjiri^cii  of  iln  ancient  sn/^erainly  o\er  the  srlnM»ls,  unr  will 
wdliUj^^N  adnni  tluU,  vvhafi'^cr  may  Iw  the  truth  of  ihiir  :iliegalioij!^,  ihr 
lone,  <ir  eviMi  tlie  uudcrtoiu\  uf  thej*(*  leltern  is  stmliously  moderatp*  To 
I'lUtdisli  readers,  who  are  apt  to  as^TiLx-  to  all  French  Cat  holier  the  nn- 
seemly  violnnce  fif  IjH  Croix,  these  doenmenl;*  should  come  a^  a  very 
pleasant  surtirise* 

t*nfi»rtunat«ly»  lack  of  sf>acc  forbids  of  printing  them  ill  full.  An 
attempt  will  therefore  be  niadc  u^  ^hi*  brief  sum muriej*  and  extraci*  froii^ 
the  letiej;!,  iis  far  a.H  they  Iwiir  on  the  que*itioD-  The  first  is  from  a  mcairt 
(jf  Ht.  Angnstinc»  in  Taris.  After  Jisserting  that  the  laicisation  was  made 
with  an  object  hostile  to  reUgion,  in  the  sense,  of  exehiding  all  foruis  of 
religious  in!*t  ruction  froni  the  sehcK^b  the  writer  makes  the  remarkable 
statement  that»  as  things  are,  "  T  do  not  believe  that  it  must  be  said  gene- 
ra 11  \  chat  oil  the  niaster:>  and  mistresses  of  the  ecoks  Idiques  are  ht«ti!«i 
to  the  clergy  ur  the  Christian  beliefs  of  the  French  people^  nor  tha!  they 
encourage  the  <*hildren  to  be  ^^antini:  in  respect  towards  the  priest.*!.  It 
w<»uld  Ik-  iqually  unjust  to  mnnuain  as  a  general  thesis  that  the 
teiirlung  piven  iu  these  schools  injures  the  children  from  the  moral  p*nnt 
nf  viev,  :'*  A  8<?cond  letter  from  a  cur^  in  the  Fas  de  Calais  states :  **  Our 
aciid^'uy  jnspct*tors.  as  well  iva  all  oto"  teachers>  male  and  female,  are.  abo%e 
all,  optv'it^^^i^l-s!  i  *hat  is  t^^  say*  they  regnlati*  their  liehavionr  niH'ording 
ti>  the  extgeneieH  of  the  people  anjcmg  whom  I  hey  find  tbpm^elve«.  If 
the   p^tnuLilioti   is  CbriHtian  and  i- hi n*ch  going  {prnti*tmu4tt}.  they  ^hitw 
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tht?iiiaelve»  Christian,  aad  eveu  go  tu  churck  if  uot^  not/'  'I'lie  writer 
cuunjlaiui^  I  hilt  fvrn  those  of  the  teuchers  "  who  rein  ax  Ji  sincerely  Cliriatian 
have  one  and  all  the  esprit  iimvtniiairet  ^^hii-'li  U  alwiiys  hostile  to  the 
*  free  schools  *  (emaitjnemtut  Ubre)^  and  which  they  necessarily  eommuni- 
aitjc  to  thdr  pupils*  *  .  *  A  very  ^u>all  lunnhM"  of  ujiiJe  kuchera, 
and  only  ji  handful  of  female  tcaeliers*  up  to  the  present  at  leiust, 
tirn,  and  ?liow  theni,'^elxe.s  lio*«iile  to  fhe  Christian  [IwUefs.  The  bulk  of 
the  tHhers  preaerve  their  faitlu  and  hiore  or  hi^  their  religions  liahitis. 
Ill  res|>ect  to  the  elergy,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nude  teaeherii,  and  t»f 
iiinLvtniith^  of  the  female  tc^aehtTSj  they  arc  really  the  ad\crBiiiry,  tlie 
enemy*  The  teacher  is  emharniiised  at  having  to  reckon  with,  them, 
and  at  bottom  diaUkes  I  hem."  The  writer  does  not  believe  the 
t»raftiee  of  inciting  the  pnpd;^  to  instdt  the  pnesta  is  prevalent-  There 
iii-c  ca«e^  in  whiejj  teueheifci,  in  a  momentary  tit  of  anger  ui  from 
accountable  i^motivt)  diisfontent,  ha^c^  stirred  np  (ian^e)  their  pupils 
against  the  iJiirisli  pricssts.  As  a  ride  liic  elcrgy  are  never  insidted  by  the 
vUlage  ehddren  ;  when  it  hap|jcns  at  alU  which  it  does  rarel) ,  it  is  by 
eitreet  ^rrchins  in  papulonhi  eentres.  From  the  moral  standpoint,  the 
wrft*.T  thinks  there  ih  no  dinibt  about  the  harm  done  by  the  itianttets 
tiviqut^s.  They  teach  the  chddren  that  it  is  lawful  and  advantageous  to 
pursue  worldly  plca^nres,  such  as  balls,  etc.  The  conduct  of  tlie  teacher 
is  not  always  a  good  nK)de!  for  the  pupils.  It  prt>duees  at  timeji '"  diiilorable 
effects."  "the  third  lett^er*  ^htch  comes  from  Savoy,  states  that  *' the 
otticial  wrhools  eanjuil  be  conmdered  as  absolutely  bad.  Whatever  may 
be  the  personal  opinioni*  of  the  masters  and  mistre-saes  of  these  sehools,  \vc 
have  tio  reproach  at  all  t^  make  of  them  for  a  lack  of  respect  which  pohte- 
tieas^  as  nnich  as  Christian  charity,  would  reprove.  Here  and  there  some 
village  teacher  may  carry  on  an  underhand  war  against  the  cuTi',  hut 
in  front  of  his  pupils  he  avoids  any  outbroak  {ftart)  liable  to  bring  him 
into  bad  odour  with  unr  {jeople,  who  huMi  remained  profoundly  ratholie. 
.  .  ,  The  ht>stility  of  the  oftieial  teaching  to  Catlatlieism  is  nnich  less 
in  the  schdols  for  prls.  .  .  .  These  observations  apply  pnncipaUy  to 
primary  edtication-  In  the  Ijfce'es  the  rinnif*tratinn&t  of  the  priest  have 
free  exertuse.  In  the  facnlties  (nniversities)  there  ex:iats  a  rffginw  of  pcrfeet 
liheraUjtnr.**  The  ftmrth  rf>rn^spnnfU-iit»  wlio  writes  from  the  centre  of 
France  (Xievre),  s|(eaks  nf  \hv  vimipU'siiy  tti  the  (|Ue!Slk«n.  No  fixed  rule 
rail  be  di'auii  alnnM  the  teaeliers'  h  liavi*jur.  There  are  s<*me  rommnnes 
and  dcpaitniehts  h  liere  the  lay  teaeliein  Jiave  morning  and  nftermHin 
prayers,  leatdi  the  Catechistni  ete.  There  are  others  in  which  I  he  lay 
(.eachsrs  oli«erve  the  strictest  religions  neutrality  in  their  teacliing  and 
conduct  towardfi  the  children.  There  are  otliers,  again,  where  liie  lay 
teachers  are  hostile  to  the  e|prg>'  and  to  eatholic  beliefs.  Tlie  writer 
attribute's  this  diversity  to  what  he  ealls  ranarchk  tjw/i^rnmtnttiic, 
due  to  the  varying  ui(!neni*es  nf  iliffi*reot  parties  with  the  ttovcru- 
mcnt  of  the  day  and  (lit'  instability  of  the  parhana-nlary  majority.  A 
Hfth  corresp* indent,  from  the  west  {Iav  Kochdle),  alleges  that  in  his  depart- 
ment the  lay  scdiools  ate  gem'rall>  Iwid,  and  the  teachers^  jv?  a  rule,  are 
hostile  to  the  clergy  ;  yet  even  this  writer  lidds,  **  1  do  not  belipve  that 
there  are  many  wlio  would  venture  lt»  i?iKMnirage  the  eliiklren  tr»  ridicule 
the  priests  or  in.^ult  them.  In  an  underhand  faslnoo^  and  b}  Uialieiou* 
insinuation;*,  there  are  perhaps  sonjc  who  go  almost  as  far  as  that.  1 
be  I  line  sncli  rases  lo  bp  very  rare/'  One  rarrr'!ip«»ndnnt  alone,  who*ie  name 
tlie  edin»r,  for  intplhgdilr  rrasf.m.H,  dof^'^  ni»t  publish,  gives  a  ])raeticaily 
unfavourable  verdiiL  The  recrnilnicnt  of  the  lay  t^aeherj^  i,s  detectable 
from  the  Caltj*>he  pdint  uf  vii-w,  A  prtife^sing  l*atholie  l^mlh  it  hard  to 
get  oil  in  the  profession.  The  education  at  the  normal  schoc>!  is  no  lesa 
regrettable  ;  there  is  neither  chapeh  almoner  (chaplain),  nor  prayers. 
The  writer  makes  the  s*imewhat  incomplete  remark  that  the  teaeherg  are 
ap|>tiinte!l  by  the  pn-fcet,:!,  i/L'nnring  fherrdiy  tlir  r'i/r  uf  the  aiatleinv 
ins|»ei*t^u',  and  tlihilc.'*  no  the  pnlitiral  inllijcoei  s  that  arc  thus  hrtMiglu  int^^ 
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play,^Tli«  motale  t^mght  m  without  sancijoti ;  the  tone  in  the  oom- 
miiiml  schools  is  lower  than  in  the  ''  free  aehooU/'  owing  to  the  presence 
of  foundlings,  pauper  children  {eHfanU  moralentent  abandimJieA%  etc, 
**  It  is  difficult  to  give  figures  for  inorahty ;  for  eriminality  it  is  far  easier^ 
Jirtid  even  the  official  publications  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
formidable  difference  between  the  children  from  the  oinimiinai  schools 
and  tliose  from  the  religious  schooU/'  *  The  writer  adds :  "  The  teaehing 
of  ta  ifioraie  tiaturtlle  ou  civtque  is  generally  nil^  aceording  to  the  admission 
of  university  inspectors,  while  the  books  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  ....  contain  for  the  moat  part  the  mnsi 
violent  attacks  on  religion/' 

There  is  obviously  much  that  the  aupporters  of  the  tkok  laique  would 
naturally  challenge  io  these  letters,  esjpecially  in  the  last,  which  forms,  in 
fact,  a  very  convenient  rvMumr  of  the  case  as  it  is  generally  put  againtt  the 
ecale  laiqne.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  noticed  that  not  a  few  of  the  eharges 
made  have  already  l>een  toucljcd  on  or  hinted  at  in  the  section  dealing 
ivith  the  teaching  of  la  marak.  One  may  also,  perhaps,  i>oint  out  that 
the  word  *'  hostile  "  implies  in  these  letters  several  degreefi  of  meaning, 
ranging  from  the  sentiment  of  "  he  tliat  is  not  with  us  is  against  us  ''  to 
downright  enmity ,  just  as  the  word  ''  relipon  "  in  the  above  passages  m 
sometimes  used  to  denote  merely  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  while  id 
others  it  seems  capable  of  a  wider  significance.  Things  are  obviously  in 
a  transition  atate  in  France.  The  reUgious  difficulty  is  admittedly  the 
fundamental  problem,  and  Hotspm-s  are  always  to  be  met  with  on  either 
side  of  any  great  question.  Xf  reference  h  made  to  the  section  on  the 
position  of  the  teacher  as  regards  the  religious  question  (page  38),  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  respect  of  hc^tility  the  other  side  have  also  something  lo 
iay.  The  most  satisfactory  iMjint  in  the  whole  correspondence  is  ihat, 
however  much  the  teachers  may  differ  fundamentally  from  the  priests, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  general  attempt  is  made  by  the 
teachers  to  transform  what  is  at  Ixittom  a  conflict  of  principles  into  a 
conflict  of  persons. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  statistical  authority  for  this  statement 
but  those  who  f!(*sire  further  inform:ilion  on  this  |»oint.  will  find  the  wbd 
quK^tion  treiited  at  leugtb  iii  the  Happort  E.  T\,  pjtgcB  ^92 -*1 :  tlic  vjiriou^? 
t"MiS(*f*  of  the  incre^vse  in  crime  are  discussed  ;  it  is  iKiiiU-ed  iiUt  that  the 
triuiiualily  among  cliildren  is  in  invert^e  proportion  to  the  attend^uici- 
at  s<diool|  and  it  is  directly  stated  ill  at  ''  despite  the  accusations  inspired 
by  the  sectarian  spirit,  the  ^xole  lmqii€  cannot  Ije  rendered  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  crime  and  vice."  Those  who  wish  to  U^ok  further 
into  the  matter  may  con^^ult  an  article  by  the  well-known  philosopher, 
^t/Tarde,  in  the  Revue  PLnlaR^mqiie  of  March  lath,  IW^JT.  **  Is  it,  he 
asks,  **  among  the  regular  ?icholars  or  anirmg  the  children  enrolled  but 
not  present  that  the  pei-sonnel  of  the  house-s  of  correction  is  recruited? 
Hie  registers  of  the  latter  inform  uh.  We  ascertain  that  on  their 
eatfance  into  these  establishments  the  youthful  delinquents  disclose  an 
ifnoranee  much  higher  in  proportion  to  that  of  honest  children  of  thiQ 
siame  age.  I  find  in  the  penal  statistics  (1S93)  that  only  2%  of  the 
hoys  have  received  a  good  primary  education,  and  that  36  %  are  com* 
pletely  illiterate.  Thus  one  could  ^ay  that  the  criminality  of  minors  is 
tn  inverse  ratin  to  their  attendance  at  school,  and  it  i5  proved  that  the 
latter,  whether  puVilic  or  private,  when  they  attend  regularly,  reatrainf^ 
them,  be  it  admitted  in  an  insufficient  nmnner,  but  to  a  certain  extenit 
on  the  road  to  crime." 
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(b)  The  three  R*s.— Drawing. 

To  judge  by  tli^  atarjiikt  rertamcs  of  the  pi 'o  feasor  a  of  caligraphy  Writing. 
at  the  Exhibitiooj  writin^jf  in  the  French  State  sclioola  is  going 
to  the  dogB,  This  was  not.  however,  my  impression  from  the 
majority  of  schoob  I  went  into.  In  the  first  three  of  the  depart- 
mente  under  ol3fler^*ation  the  wi'itmg  was  uniformly  good  ;  the 
weakest  I  saw  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tom's.  The  attitude 
of  the  children  at  work  wim  generally  good.  They  did  not  stoop 
and  pore  too  much  over  their  work.  Of  the  various  styles,  the 
upright  \mting  seems  ta  be  gaining  gromid,  and  it  ceitainly  hae 
the  advantage  of  being  the  moBt  legible,  lliei'e  seems  to  lie  more 
paper  \^'ork  in  the  Flinch  schools  than  with  im,  and  thlB  impreaaion 
was  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  an  English  student  teaehei' 
I  met  at  Caen  who  had  got  leave  to  pass  a  year  in  a  French  train- 
ing school.  He  s6emed  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Fi^ench  hospi- 
tality* The  fact  aeeme  wortli  inentioniug  here^  as  with  the  gi-owing 
net*d  for  teachers  who  [Dosaess  npre  than  a  amatteruig  of  foreign 
languages,  a  stay  in  a  French  normal  school  seems  an  excellent 
training. 

Several  teachers  laid  considerable  stress  on  mental  arithmetic,  Arithmetie. 
at  which  some  of  the  children  showed  themselves  very  expert. 
ITie  arithmetic  itself  is  not  taught  on  the  eooker^-liook  system 
of  putting  an  example  on  the  board  by  way  of  t*ecipe  and 
getting  the  childiBii  to  do  a  certain  number  lil^e  it,  till  the  par- 
ticular process  to  be  acquired  has  been  drummed  and  drilled  into 
tlie  form,  hut  an  effort  is  made  from  the  oiit-^et  to  give  the  child 
rprtaiii  uoliims  ni)Out  numbers,  and  binld  up  the  iilea  r>f  additioiu 
subtract  ion,  etc..  from  these.  The  alietractnefia  of  the  subject 
has*  been  further  reduced  by  the  practice  of  making  the  children 
always  liandle  concrete  f|uantities,  the?  majority  of  the  subjects  I 
saw  upon  the  blackboard  being  qu&Htions  connected  with  agri- 
culture  or  hou^keeping.  On  seeing  the  children  so  at  home  in 
the  metric  weights  and  measures,  one  regrets  to  think  Ihat  our : 
little  ones  have  still  to  struggle  witli  |)ole.s  and  i^oods  and  i^tecks  and  ' 
bushels.  The  metric  system  hm,  further,  the  great  advantage  of 
introducing  to  the  child  the  scientific  notions  of  superficies  and 
volume  which  are  connected  with  the  concrete  measures  of  area 
and  capacity— notions  which  are  hopelessly  obscured  m  our  kaleido- 
scopic method  of  measurement,  in  which  gills  are  metamorphosed 
into  pmts,  pint«  into  quarts,  quarts  into  gallons,  at  which  pomt  a 
new  bifurcation  comes  in  for  wet  or  diy  measurements  which  ib 
hopelessly  unscientific.  Amid  these  successive  tranaformations 
any  idea  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  a  BcientiJic  unit  of  dimensions 
must  be  entirely  lost  to  the  child,  and  he  can  never  rise  }*e}  ond  the 
idea  that  measures  are  a  mere  affair  of  pot^  for  wet  things  and  pans 
for  dry.  The  rendering  the  metric  svstem  c-ompulsory  in  the  Code 
has  been  a  great  step  forward.    Pei^iajiB  in  ten  years'  time  we  may 
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It  is  int;*?reBtiiig  to  note  that  arithiTiettc.  in  the  opiiiioti  of  most 
ttiac^iieri}}  m  the  i» abject  gii^U  take  lea^t  kindly  to,  while  in  essay 
writing  they  usually  beat  the  hoyt^, 

"  The  dictatiou— the  favoiitit€  exeroiBe  of  many  maaters— is 
oiily  alovvl}'  losing  the  timt  |>Lice  it  Ims  t^o  long  oct*upied  m  the 
teaching  of  French/*  This  remark  of  the  Academy  Inspector  of 
iTidre-et'Loire  is  addreajed  io  [m  owxi  detMrtinent.  It  lias  pro- 
bably a  considerably  wider  application.  Still  there  ba*^  l:jeen  a 
stixjng  reaction  against  the  stujidard  formerly  Bet  by  the  certiftmt 
d'etudesj  which  might  ha\^  led  a  stranger  to  suppose  that  the  candi- 
dtites,  BB  far  as  spelling  went»  wei^  going  to  take  up  literaiure  as  a 
career.  The  two  orthogT'iij^hical  i-eforms  already  alluded  to  hare 
somewhat  damaged  this  illusion.  Spelling  ba*^  at  last  been  put  in 
its  place,  and  the  bad  custom  of  giving  pupils  words  to  sj^eU  that 
they  have  never  seen  is  fast  dii^appearing. 

Owing  to  the  terminatioiiH  of  French  woi-ds*  reading  bookiit 
in  French  in  one  syllable  are  fortunately  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  syilaUes  ai^  divided  in  the  text,  the  number  of 
syllables  mattei*s  little,  e^jjecially  in  French,  where  whole  phraaea 
are  cotipled  Uigether  lilce  a  single  word.  French  children  learn  to 
read  in  six  or  eight  monthSt  as  the  pronunciation,  after  one  has 
mr^tered  the  syllables  which  are  mute,  is  practiralh'  regular.  The 
Academy  Inajjector  of  Lidm-et-lioire  nmkes  a  great  jx^int  of  teachers 
reading  clearly.  He  is  not  against  collective  i-eadingp  pn>vided 
that  each  wi>rd  is  ttlearly  scanned.  In  t>ue  si'IukJ  1  \'mited  the 
children  had  a  quaint  fa^shion  of  taking  up  ilie  reading  one  after 
another  at  the  e.xact  point  their  pretlecesHor  stopped  at.  They  dis- 
rt^garded  all  mivh  minor  dunger-aigiials  as  commas*  and  semiruJoiis, 
and  even  fiiUstoiTS  failed  to  pull  them  up.  Perhafjathey  fancied 
it  wm^  iHietry,  as  they  breathed  for  pi^eferejice  at  the  end  of  the 
hne.  But  I  ventm'e  to  think  this  was  a  very  isolated  c^se.  The 
chief  fault  of  the  children^  as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  the  absence  of 
Ihaimii,  The  pronunciation  w^asidso  rather  vudle,  especially  in 
Sartlie*  Kecitationy  aiP  fairly  numenais,  ant)  getierallv  well 
done  As  ali^ady  stated,  the  reathng  les^ion  is  made  the  pttiftt 
tie  ddpart  for  grammatical  and  uther  tpiestions.  Hi  us,  in  a  fable 
that  a  chOd  of  twelve  }"ears  of  age  recited  from  Im  Fontaine*  the 
mapector  questioned  him  on  the  gist  of  the  atory,  made  him  j^ra- 
phraae  or  give  synonyn^s  for  one  ur  two  inuusual  ^xpi-esKioui*.  asked 
him  to  pai^se  a  w^ord  or  two,  and  explain  a  few  grammatical  diHi- 
culties.  He  w*omid  up  by  demandinjz  of  the  pupil  tlie  names  of 
one  or  two  rhetorical  iigiu-es  illui^trnled  by  tbf*  f;iljle  !  In  another 
school  an  inspector  turned  the  readnig  lesson  into  a  general  infor- 
mation lesson. 

TompoMiiion.     ^   ^^   lower  classes   there  is  a  growing   tendency   to  keep 

reading  and   writing   together.    The   principle   is   nndoubtedly  a 

k  sound   one*      From   a   spelling  point  of  view,  the  hand  should 

^  cojn^  as  stxui    as   [n>sKil)le   what   the  eye    has   visnalippd*     Nnr  m 
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the  iiadiiury  nteniory  neglected ;  the  reading  lesson  is  largely 
utilised  for  verbal  r*tH.*itntinn,  for  the  acquisition  of  vocabula^}^ 
and  for  practice  in  oral  niiri'ation,  which  are  the  tii*st  steps 
towards  regular  composition.  Well  directed,  this  practice  of 
oi^al  naiTation  proves  no  inc^insideralile  aid  in  pi-omoting  and 
tlirecting  the  flow  of  the  pupils  ideas  wiien  he  arrivtB  at 
regular  essay  writing.  This  helps  to  solve  the  chief  difficidties 
for  young  childi^n  in  all  cotintrieS""  to  have  ideaa  and  to 
iind  ex[?iiesaion  for  them/*  Further  aid  is,  liowevei^  necessary 
on  the  [jart  of  the  teiiclier,  es|)epia!ly  in  instructing  the  child  rpn 
how  to  write  aunietbing  that  has  a  begiiniing,  a  middle,  and 
an  end.  Some  teacheii*  place  a  model  essay  on  the  l)om*d,  which  the 
pupils  read,  mark,  learn,  an* I  inwardly  digejt.  The  model  is  then 
effaced,  and  the  cliildren  rttart  ivriting,  but  it  is  often  ratberan 
exercise  of  memory  thnii  (»f  intelhgence.  One  of  the  Ije^t 
systems  I  came  across  was  that  of  the  head  teacher  of  Beaumont- 
en-8artbe,  who  adopted  thf*  collective  method  Taking  a  subject 
like  "  fbnscienr*/'  for  instniu**^.  1h>  asks  every  pupQ  his  idea  upon  it, 
and  proliably  e lints  Ijy  '*  k-nflinjr  ''  ijuostitais  ain  thing  not  given 
directly  by  the  claan.  All  tliewt*  idoas  arc  \\rittcii  as  they  are  received 
on  tbc  I ilack Ik mrd.  This  t'iirn*8[HM]ds  tcj  tb«*  phase  nf  invention. 
Then  with  the  help  of  Ihf^  ivhildnni  be  dass(*s  them  in  their  proper 
trrrlei'  (  — flisjinKitiMn ),  iind  bTi,ilJ\  pcilij^bes  the  PxprfssinnR  (^Iwu- 
tion).  A  truly  pxaellent  ]jlan  where  all  tbp  children  co-operate 
thronghmit,  both  in  supplying  materialR  and  labour  ! 

I  saw  bvifc  little  drawing,  ^\  bicb  m  jjroUiijly  neglecU^tl  in  most  Dmwing, 
rural  st*hrH>lB,  as  it  is  an  aUeniative  subjf*ct  at  the  certilicatc 
witli  agrii'ultnral  eiliication.  The  refwirt  i^f  Ihc  Anulriny  Ins|)eciur 
of  Indre-et-Loii'e  confuiua  this  impression-  On  the  othei'  hand, 
in  the  to\TOS  it  apiieara  to  be  well  taught,  according  to  the  same 
document.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  um  of  ruled  paper  for 
begirvneiis  in  drawing  is  rapidly  going  out,  even  in  the  rural  schools, 

(el  Geography  and  Histartf, 

The  teaching  of  geography  eommeiic^s  with  elementary  GeMgmti 
notions  of  the  world  and  the  globe,  and  the  i>ature  of  a  map. 
It  then  comes  Imck  to  what  forms  the  slarlhig  jioint  iu 
Gernian  atul  Eu  glial  *  scIuhjIs— the  school  building  and  its  environ- 
ment ;  fur  we  think  that  gt*Ligrnpby,  hkc  charity,  should  Ix^gin 
at  home.  Map-drawing  doc*s  not  commence  till  the  cours  moyen. 
It  is  made  a  fairly  strong  |>ontt  of.  The  ternble  ignorance  of  the 
French  in  1870  of  the  physical  fcrd.m*es  of  the  comitry  has  led  to 
a  strong  insistence  on  I  bin  jKjint.  lii  the  few  leasons  at  which  I 
was  present  suflficient  iiitreas  did  not  seem  to  be  laid  on  pbysieal 
features  and  their  intimate  relation  with  social  and  economic  results. 
I  find  this  criticism  repeated  in  the  report  of  the  Academy  Inspector 
of  Indre-et-Ijoive.  I  sa^'  occasionally  maps  of  the  commnne,  canton, 
and  department  banging  in  the  schools ;  many  of  them  w^ere  the 
work  of  the  teachers  tbemaeh*es.     But,  as  the  same  authoritv 
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obeervesi  every  school  ought  to  posses  them.    They  make  for  local 

patriotiEin,  and  bring  home  to  the  child  in  the  most  eoBorete  manner 
the  notion  of  what  **  earth  knowledge  "  means.  In  the  same  report 
the  pmmeiiade  smlaire  ifs  also  insisted  on.  Its  value  for  agricultin*a) 
teaching  m  obvious.  At  the  same  time,  teachers  are  encoxiraged 
to  study  the  geography  of  the  moment— i.e.,  of  the  TrauBvaal  or 
China.  It  is  impossible  to  teach  the  geogi'aphy  of  the  whole  world, 
and  the  French  progranuiie  frankly  recogniaea  the  difticuJty  by 
thrusting  the  geograph}^  of  all  tlie  eoiuitriee  except  Franc©  and 
her  colonies  into  a  few  lea^sons  at  the  end  of  each  Bchool  year.  The 
ordinary  school  i\ni\m  are  usually  lioldly  printed,  bttt  rather  small 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  niaii}^  of  the  clafls^-i^ooms.  In  one  school* 
room  I  went  into  tlie  map  was  so  far  fi'om  the  bottom  of  the  class 
that  even  the  boldest  letterbig  was  indistinct.  Some  of  the  mciit  inte- 
resting maps  are  those  of  the  dep^i^ments  w^hich  repreaent  the 
particular  cultivation  and  industries  of  the  various  districts. 

History .  Geography    on    the    one    side    gives    its   hand     to     ph3'sical 

scienee  ;  on  the  other  it  is  regarded  by  French  educationists  as  the 
complement  of  history.  In  sotue  tleparlment*^  the  conet*ntric 
method  (see  above,  p.  98)  ^^'liich  i>re vails  in  other  subjects  is  adopted 
in  hbit^ry,  inst^iad  of  the  successive —that  is,  the  same  giTumd  is 
ploughed  over  a  second  antl  even  a  third  time,  but  with  a  deeper 
nil II re.  Hr!rf\  n gain, the  few  lesson b  I  was  present  at  seem  to  some 
extent  to  fall  mider  the  following  criticism  of  M.  Javary,  insptjctor  at 
Tours :  - 

Facta  acciimuliite  in  the  meinnry  of  theclHid  without  order  or  [ter^^iiective- 
All  remain B  oonfused  an  the  same  plane,  the  essential  facts  as  well  m  those 
of  secondary  importance,  the  nomenclature  of  which  in  a  Imrdeii  to  the 
course. 

French  lustory,  aa  it  la  f^enerally  written,  with  it«  glorious 
fuoiide  of  military  exploit*^— tou  often,  alas  !  leading  no whei^— seems 
to  be  a  particularly  difficult  subject  to  teach.  For  inculcating 
Ijatriotiam  there  is  enough  and  to  spare.  No  coimtiy  is  richer  in 
this  i^pect,  with  its  long  bead-roll  of  heroes  from  Vercingetorix 
downwards,  but  to  an  Eiigheh  reader  at  leaat  these  wars  and  rumours 
of  wiu  s  appear  to  take  up  a  diaproix^rtionate  ])lace  on  tfie  canvas, 
aiul  tho  history  of  the  social  and  economic  greatness  and  grandeur 
of  France,  which  to  the  student  of  hmuan  progre^^s  seems  to  be  the 
moat  indestructible  portion  of  her  fame,  does  not  alwiays  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves,  except  in  a  few  books  like  the  "  Petite 
Uistoir*.^  du  Peuple  Franvaise,"  of  M,  Lacombe.  For  if  histoiry 
touches  geography  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  intimately  bound  up 
\nih  civic  education  on  the  other,  being  the  archives  gl  the 
divine  tribunal,  in  which  may  be  i^ead  not  only  the  decision  of  the 
(tod  of  Ijattlea,  but  also  the  record  of  the  issuers  of  the  social  and 
coinomic  efforts  that  a  nation  hves  by,  while  its  poUticol  lemons 
are  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  These  purely  personal  impressions 
have  lately  been  confirmed,  and,  indeed,  surpassed,  in  a  special 
report  I  Imve  lately  come  acroes,  prepared  for  the  recent  teacherB* 
conference  at  Paris.    The  report  begmgi  by  insisting  that  m  a  counlQ' 
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where  universal  suffrage  prevailed  and  where  the  destmiefl  of  the 
nation  are  confided  to  thoee  elected  by  the  choice  of  the  GitlzBnB, 
the  futui^  elector  needs  to  be  thorougbly  enlightened  in  his  rights 
and  duties.  The  title  of  history  is  not  "  the  dry  enumeration  of 
brilhant  feats  of  arms,  of  sangiiinary  defeats,  permanent  cult  of 
war  and  hatred,  it  is  not  the  history  of  wars  or  of  the  couit,  but 
the  history  of  all  and  of  every  day,  the  history  of  daily  life  ai^d  its 
trials,  the  history  of  work,  of  social  progress,  of  mankind/'  The 
teaching  of  purely  national  history  ia  insufficient  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  citi^^n  of  the  modern  republic.  *'  It  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted by  succinct  and  precise  general  notions  on  the  events  of  the 
political,  social,  moral,  religious,  and  material  history  of  humanity." 
This  seems  rather  a  large  order.  But  if  it  goes  too  far  in  demand- 
ing irapa'^ibilities  of  the  primary  school,  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right 
side.  And  after  all,  it  is  only  an  ani  pi  ib  cation  of  the  general  in- 
structions laid  down  by  the  Conseil  Supsrimr  on  the  teaching  of 
history,  which  recommend  the  imparting  of  some  knowledge  of 
antiquity  and  the  progreae  of  civilisation,  and  in  addition  to  the 
national  history,  that  of  other  peoples',  in  as  far  as  it  throws  hght 
on  and  completes  the  histoiy  of  France,  Tlie  report  goes  on  to 
quote  M.  SeignoW  on  tJie  ine^nipletene^  of  a  histor}^  dealing  only 
with  wars  and  political  revolutions,  and  the  need  of  some  sort  of 
continiionj^  social  history,  M.  La^^i^^se  ia  also  cited  on  the  utility 
(^f  sho^ving  the  workings  of  the  indestructible  enexgy  of  a  people 
which  has  recreated  its  forces  and  founded  in  a  few  years  a  colonial 
enipiw,  and  lastly,  quotations  are  given  from  M.  Aulard,  who  urges 
that  the  effects  of  the  Revohition,  not  merely  in  Paris,  but  in  the 
provinces,  nay,  in  the  commime  itself,  ehovild  be  brought  home 
t-o  tlie  children  by  various  nieans,  including  the  i^eaearch  of  con- 
temporary dtKHiments  by  the  teaehei-s  themselves.  This  suggestion 
hiis  been  very  largely  adopted  b^^  the  thousand  or  m  writers  of 
village  monographs  at  the  Paris  Kxhibition.  To  give  history  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  currionlmn,  the  rapport  suggests  its 
inclusion  among  the  compulsory  subject-s  of  the  certifimt.  The 
object  of  history^  teaching  is  to  be  "civic  education/'  With  the 
aini  in  view,  it  is  proposed  to  make  jettison  of  the  listen  of  dynasties 
and  recitals  of  war,  in  ortlei^  to  set  in  their  place  essential  facts  and 
bndmat^ks,  to  i^tain  only  snch  tA'pical  anecdotes  as  are  true ;  to 
add  to  them  a  running  connnentarj*  on  civilisation*  and  to  encourage 
the  cult  and  woi'ship  of  heroes  so  necessary  to  a  democracy. 


(d)  Mamidl  Traihing,  Oynvtmsiks,  Military  Escerdses,  Smging. 

Manual  tmining  has  lieen  largely  tlescribed  by  Messrs.  Bonaparte 
Wyse  and  Hughea-Dowling  in  their  report,  but,  as  they  assert,  it 
is  practicall}'  a  dead  letter  in  the  pro\'ince^,  or  at  least  in  the  rm^l 
schools.  The  academy  inspector  of  Indi^e-et-Loire  categorically 
states  that  it  only  exists  in  that  department  in  the  higher  j^rimary 
schools  for  boys,  and  asks  if  some  of  the  simple  and  practical  exer- 
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cisea  of  tlit!  official  programme  ai'e  not  witlun  the  meane  of  all  schofik 
to  undertake.  In  one  or  two  cases  teachers  told  me  they  did  a  littlo 
paper-folding  and  cardboard  work,  as  at  St.  An  bin 'a  (Cklv^ados). 
I  encoimtei^ed  one  teacJier  at  St.  Aventin  (Tndre-et-Loii^)  who  had  a 
smaU  Ijf^nt'h  for  practical  work,  at  which  he  makes  motlel^  of  barn-ln 
and  such  tlnrj^'s  jih  are  rt^^uti-ed  by  ^"ine  growers  or  agnculturi^U* 
Tht^  childrt*n  watch  him  while  at  w^ork  and  try  to  copy  what  he 
ituikcii  lit  home.  i\.h«:jve  all^  he  teachea  them  how  to  mend  took 
and  implements,  a  very  useful  thing  for  the  French  peaa^mt,  %vlio, 
lining  of  an  economical  tiirn>  always  tries  to  do  his  repaii-H  hini8»-lf. 
I  fancy  it  wiia  from  this  teacher*  tl\oijgh  I  am  not  quite  biuv,  J 
Iie^ird  the  atoiy  of  some  travaiu^  ^nawueh  in  c^ar]>entry  beini;  iciven 
out  to  the  children  of  a  cei*tain  commnne  to  finish  at  home.  The 
scliool  authoiities  were  delighted  with  the  progre^  of  the  children 
until  they  discovered  the  village  carjienter  waa  making  a  hand- 
some thing  out  of  doing  the  children's  work  for  them.  But,  as 
a  rule,  I  found  the  tmmux  jminvels  is  one  of  those  subjects  that 
ha«  not  caught  on  in  the  countiT.  To  begin  with,  many  connnunes 
are  poor  and  decline  to  make  the  necessjiry  outlay.  ^Ilien  the 
propframme  is  alremly  full  enough,  and  what  manual  woik  thrir 
IH,  is  rat!n*r  clone  in  th(>  teacherV  garden  c*r  in  the  vhamjm  iVrr- 
pirienee.  Moi'i:h>\  ei',  m  ojie  t*»achei^  told  me,  a  Uttle  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  and  a  little  inanual  training,  unlefls  on  tlie  right 
Une.s  only  gets  the  pupils  into  had  habits,  which,  a  Wiiod-c utter 
friend  of  his  told  him,  onlj  makes  them  worse  apprentict^  than 
children   who   know   nothing. 


and  niililary 

driU.  ' 


Singiiig. 


I  rume  arrnfig  gyinnsialic^s  and  miUtarv  tbill  in  one  or  twn 
atdiook.  But  their  necc^^ity  in  ni>t  ho  appiu^ent  in  the  country  an 
11 L  the  t^owns,  JKm  oni?  t-ea(di«*i'K  wife  remHrlo-^h  Iier  hu^lianil 
teachm  tlie«e  thingn,  hut  they  ni'e  i-eallv  unnecesHary,  the  chililren 
;;^t  mitfieient  exercise  in  in  v  climliing  (it  was  a  "forest'*  com* 
mmiei*  Otht4*  tBach**is  ?:ai  I  iJiey  fount  I  tho  children  had  enough 
exerci^  in  trudging  to  ^rlniol  and  bick  without  putting  tl»**u» 
through  a  lot  of  juilitary  drilL'^.  Mu^t  of  tlit?  \ouiiger  teiieh^j\-< 
hold  gymnastic  ceitiheates.  The  term  itself  seems  somewhat 
elastic.  In  some  departmi*ntal  programmes  the  prmnttuidr 
sat  aire  in  raid\ed  under  the  heading  of  gymnastics.  The  nundk*r 
of  gynmamums  in  France  and  Algeria  actually  decrea,^ed  l*t*twi*im 
18^2  and  1897  from  0,234  to  5,140,  owing]  no  doubt,  to  tlie 
law  which  rendered  teachers  liable  for  all  accidenli^  an  i\w  t*|xiL 
"  La  crainte  des  responKabilite^  en  eaa  ilViiJcideiil  paralym*  U*  »ele 
de  t^ertaniH  imitituteuii*  iKvur  ce  gemi^  dV'Xi*rcice/'  (Official 
Statistics,  page  xlv.) 

Singing  in  nearly  all  the  schools  ia  learnt  by  ear.  Accoitling  to 
several  ^vitnesses*  it  is  rather  neglected  (l*i<^he)  in  the  departments 
under  olisei^ation.  The  musical  parts  of  FiiLnce  ai'e  nither  tlie 
eaat  and  the  south 
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(III.)  Subject  Groui^. 


(a)  The  Emeignemenl  Mitiager. 

The  moat  iinportaiit  subject  a  of  aU,  from  the  i^ural  jmint  of  view, 
ai^  the  teaching  of  domeatic  economy  in  all  its  bi^anchea  to  girle, 
and  instruction  in  seienttfic  nations^  especially  those  relating  to 
agricnlture,  for  boys. 

Domestic  economy  in  its  large  senae  implies  the  edncation  Bonwtic 
of  the  young  girl  in  the  nmnifold  duties  of  the  house- **^***"""*^^'" 
hold*  Afl  Mdlle.  Bi^*a  pointB  out  in  her  report  to  the  International 
Congress  on  Priinary  Education  which  discuBHed  thii^  subject, 
it  really  enibraeea,  over  and  above  the  looking  after  the  home,  the 
practieal  work  of  no  less  than  five  callings— the  dresamaker,  the 
.sempstress,  the  washerwoman,  the  ironer,  and  the  cook— not  to 
mention  the  outdoor  duties  of  the  houaewife  m  the  garden 
and  on  the  farm.  Some  even  would  add  the  hygiene  and  bringing 
up  of  children,  no  unimportant  matter  for  a  class  in  which  e%^ery 
elder  sister  has  more  or  leas  to  play  the  nurae. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sewing  is  8tiU  classed  in  Sewing. 
French  schools,  aa  in  EngUshj  as  a  separate  subject, 
and  as  such  may  therefore  be  taken  apart.  One  of  the 
teachers  I  spoke  to  on  the  subject  told  me  she  devoted  six  hours 
a  week  to  it,  the  ordinary  prpgranune  allowing  for  alx>ut  three.  She 
managed  to  have  this  amount  done  by  getting  the  girls  to  work  out 
of  hours,  beginning  directly  after  dinner-  Her  idea  w^as  to  make 
the  girls  bo n  ties  m^nageres.  At  the  girls'  school  at  Mosnes  I 
saw  some  interesting  albmiis  containing  work  done  by  each 
child  and  taken  home  by  her  to  show  her  parents,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  work  on  the  opposite  page.  The  use  of  these  "  huzzif " 
note -books,  though  not  unknown  in  other  schools,  might  be  still 
more  widely  introduced  into  needlework  classes.  The  time 
devoted  to  sewing  in  this  school  amounted  to  half  an  hour  a 
week,  but  the  pupils  also  worked  at  home. 

In    writing   on   the    subject    of    domestic    economy    pmper,  Domestto" 
Messrs,   IJonaparte  Wyse    and    Hughes-Do wHng  state    that    "itfj^f^^^ 
H    cannot  be  said  that  the  training  of  girls  in  household  occupa- 
tlons  is  yet  very  widespread  in  France-     In   the  provinces  very 
little  beyond  a    bocik  lesson  once  a  week  in  domestic  economy 
is  j^ven  ;  in  the  town  schools  practical  work  hardly  exists."  At  one 

P  school  I  visited  I  found  the  childi'en  receiving  a  lesson  on  the  needs 
of  keeping  furniture  clean,  which  was  followed  by  a  quasi-moral 
one  on  the  duties  of  an  elder  sister.  Hoth  seemed  practical  enough. 
The  worst  lesson  I  ever  heat*d  was  in  a  State  school  %vhich  was  not 
yet  laicised,  the  teacher  gave  a  lecture  on  cooking  a  fowl»  ^^hich 
it  w^as  painfully  evident  was  taken  from  a  book,  Tliis  was  followed 
by  a  set  of  questionSj  from  which  it  was  clear  most  of  the  children 
■  had  only  retained  half  the  directions.  It  is  to  be  ho{>ed,  for  the 
K  5342  I 
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peace  of  mind  of  the  future  houfleholda  they  may  have  to  preside 
over,  they  wiH  quickly  forget  the  other  half.  It  ia  only  fair  to  add 
that  the  inspector  who  was  present  w^aa  furioua  at  this  expoedtion 
of  leaniing  recipes  by  heart*  Another  raistreaa  told  me  she  con* 
centrat^d  her  teaching  on  personal  and  household  cleanlinesB. 
But  nowhere  did  I  come  across  anything  Uke  practical  w^ork  either 
in  lanndry  or  cooking. 

It  ia  true  that  the  standard  of  ccK>king  in  France  ia  relatively  high, 
and,  as  far  as  my  experienc-e  goes,  it  is  certaiady  ahove  the  average 
among  the  peasanta.  I  have  taken  **  pot-luck "  at  the  simplest 
of  wayside  inna  and  even  eaten  at  the  boai'd  of  some  of  the  amall 
cultivators.  This  appears  aftei"  all  only  in  keeping  with  their 
well-kno%vu  thrift  and  economy  which  causea  them  to  iirnke 
Uije  of  everything.  In  fact,  it  did  seem  to  me  that  the  actual  need 
of  teaching  c<x)kery  in  country  districts,  whf^re  there  exists  no 
ai'tiaan  population,  ia  as  yet  non  proven.  The  whole  queaticn^ 
none  the  leas,  was  conaidered  of  sufficient  importance  to  b©  selected 
aa  one  of  the  main  tupiea  at  the  International  Congress.  Thirty* 
three  memoirs  were  sent  into  the  organising  connnittee,  w^hich  were 
Ixjiled  down  into  a  report  of  some  twenty  pages.  A  described 
analysis  of  the  latter  wotdd,  unfortunately,  take  up  too  much  room, 
l)nt  space  may  be  found  for  the  conclusions  of  the  Congreea  which 
have  in  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  been  kindly  communicated 
to  me  by  if.  Doliveux,  Academy  Inajjector  at  Beauvaia. 

(1)  The  domestic  education  of  girls  ia  eaaentially  the  work  of  the 
mother  of  the  family.  It  belongs  none  the  leas  to  the  school  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  iieecilework, 

(2)  Domestic  teaching  conaiata  in  the  aum  total  of  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  knowledge  indispenaable  to  every  mistress  of  a 
bouaehokL  It  comprises  tlie  purchase  and  preservation  of  food, 
the  pre|im*ation  uf  dishes,  the  art  of  setting  a  table,  sewings 
cutting  out,  laundry  work,  ironing,  the  keeping  in  good  order 
of  clothes  and  houaebold  furniturep  the  hygiene  of  the  house 
and  the  art  of  making  it  beautiful,  the  hygiene  of  children,  the 
niu'sing  of  the  sick,  and  the  education  of  early  infancy. 

The  te^iching  of  domestic  economy  and  of  tlie  duties  of  a  hou.ie' 
holtl  ought  to  Ije  olJigatory  for  all  grades  of  primaiy  education, 
from  the  national  schfX)!  to  the  hifjher  primary  and  proft^s^ional 
flchcKjlrt,  from  the  elementary  primary  school  to  the  normal  school 
for  female  teachers. 

(3)  At  all  the  degrees  of  primary  instruction,  domestic  instruc- 
tion baaed  on  the  genei-al  Itnowledge  acquired  will  include  essen- 
tially practical  work. 

(4)  This  education  will  Im*  given  by  preference  by  female  teaeliera 
prepared  for  that  purixjse.  It  ia  desirable  that  normal  classes  for 
domisstic  teaching  be  created  in  important  centres* 

(5)  Questions  in  domtiitic  economy  ahould  be  set  in  the  exami* 
nation  for  the  certifiait  dUtudm^  the  bremt  dymeniaire,  the  brwvti 
itip^rteur,  and  the  profeamrat  for  the  icole  narmale. 
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(C)  The  municipalities  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  establish  com- 
plementary domestic  classes,  professional  domestic  schoots,  and 
cookery  classed. 

(7)  It  is  desirable  that  post-scholastic  classes  and  committees 
of  patronage  should  find  a  place  for  classes,  conferences,  and  the 
exercise  ot  household  duties  and  cooking  in  the  continuation  of 
the  school  work. 

(8)  Domestic  education  being  necessary  to  the  father  of  a  family 
as  it  is  to  the  mother,  it  ought  to  a  limited  extent  figure  in  the 
programme  of  the  primary  schools  for  boys. 

(9)  The  hygiene  and  education  of  early  childhood  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  aims  of  an  education  in  domestic  economy 
in  all  gimles,  and  the  chief  of  the  earliest  objects  of  teaching  at  the 
school  in  its  di%^ers  grades. 

These  resolutions  seem  to  improve  the  town  child  s  chance  of  C^>nciuiion. 
getting  practical  instruction  in  the  really  important  parts  of 
the  art  of  housekeeping,  but  it  leaves  the  country  child  in  the 
rural  districts  in  very  much  a  state  of  "as  you  were/'  Of 
course  the  word  municipalit}'  is  not  limited  to  the  sense  of  town 
council,  and  with  us  it  means  the  ruling  body  in  every  commune. 
The  present  proposal  makes  no  mention  of  asking  for  a  definite  sub- 
sidy, from  the  state  or  the  department.  In  this  case  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  nmjority  of  parish  councils  mil  imdertake  the  new 
ebarge  of  starting  cookerv^  or  other  classes.  Perhaps  the  depart* 
mants  might  see  their  way  to  create  peripatetic  teachers  in  domestic 
economy  for  each  arrQndisscfuent  as  they  have  already  done  for 
agricultural  teaching.  These  itinerant  professors  could  start 
eTenmg  classes  in  various  centres  and  help  to  organise  classes  in 
villages  where  outside  help  waa  farthcoming.  They  could  also 
visit  the  schook  and  advise  the  teachers  how  to  improve  their  ex- 
isting jnethods  for  teaching  this  important  subject,  without,  however, 
taking  a  direct  part  in  the  teaching,  M.  Strauss,  one  of  the  re* 
porters  of  the  Congress,expresaed  the  French  dislike  for  the  peripatetic 
teachers  in  the  schools  by  sayuig  that  the  domestic  economy  should 
not  come  into  the  schools  by  the  back  staircase  (^coli^  de  ^fvice). 


CHAPTER  \\— THE  CURRICULUM  {cmiimed}. 

(m*)  SL^IURcr  GROUrs  iemtintied). 

(b)  Science  and  Agrictdture. 

The  Englishman  who  comes  to  France  to  study  agncultural  Radical 
education  will  probably  discover  after  a  week  or  two  that  not  only  iliffcrenffe  £■ 
the  agricultural  education  he  meets  with  is  very  different  from  ^tweim  *^ 
what  he  expected  to  find,  but  that  the  rural  problem  itself  is  equally  Pr&Dee  and 
unlike  tliat  which  exercises  the  minds  of  his  counti^'men.  The  ^'igJ**'*' 
Ihree  main  points  of  difference  are  that  Franca  havi%  more  or 
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leas  a  rural  population,  while  England  has  rather  an  urbaiii  country 
interests  have  had  far  greater  ease  in  nmking  their  claims  not  only 
heaixi  but  attended  to.  The  French  problem,  therefore,  has  been 
tackled  quite  ten  years  eaiiier  than  the  £ngljsh«  It  is  probably^ 
on  that  account,  less  acute  and  leas  complicated.  Secondly,  England 
IB  rather  the  country  of  large  farms ;  France  is  a  land  of  small  hold* 
ings.  In  the  English  village  community  the  great  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants are  landiesa  men,  save  the  squii^e,  parson,  and  iarmi^, 
whose  children  do  not  frequent  the  village  school.  In  Fittnce,  in  some 
communes  one  person  in  every  four  is  a  propiletor,  and  therefore 
the  pick  of  the  village  school  are  the  sons  of  peasants  who.  from 
helping  their  fathei^a  on  theii*  holdings  from  their  etirliest  youth,  are 
all  Jiii>re  oi*  l^s  au  fait  with  farm  work.  The  sons  of  the  landless 
men  in  England  will  most  of  them  become  in  time  labourers.  The 
prablem,  then,  in  England  is  to  give  a  hand  and  eye  tmining ; 
to  r^aise  the  present  low  state  of  efficiency  among  the  labour ers, 
and  render  the  present  generation  of  children  as  skilful  and  handy 
as  possible.  Most  of  the  sons  of  the  French  p^.sants  will  one  day, 
owing  to  the  law  of  divided  inheritance,  each  have  at  least  a  strip 
of  land  of  their  own,  if  they  do  not  purchase  out  of  their  savings  a 
small  plot  on  their  own  ac<?ount.  These  peasant  children,  then, 
have  no  need  to  come  to  school  to  learn  practical  agriculture,  and, 
as  one  autliority  says,  would  probably  laugh  at  the  master  if  he 
attempted  to  t<^ch  them,  unless  he  sheltered  himself  l>ehind  some 
manual  or  other.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  iguoranre  of 
iigiiculture  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  French  teachers 
in  nu'al  districts.  They  are  recruited  (as  we  have  seen)  in 
f^iTat  numljei*H  from  the  |:>easant  class,  or  from  those  who  live 
in  country  disUicts,  so  that  when  they  come  into  the  mvBl  schools 
they  arrive  alre-ady  more  or  le^  equipped  with  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  subject  they  are  going  to  teach,  and  do  not  lose 
caste  with  a  doss  of  youngsters  because  **  they  cannot  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  a  swede  and  a  turnip.*^ 

The  first  serious  etfort  made  in  France  to  create  popular  agri* 
cultural  education  goes  back  to  the  times  of  the  Minister  Dunjy* 
In  18G6  a  special  commission  was  named  to  prepare  the  necessary 
measures  "  for  developing  agricultural  and  liorticiiltural  knowledge 
in  the  normal  schools,  the  commutuil  s<^hools,  and  the  adult 
classes,"  The  work  of  the  commission  met  with  but  a  cool  recep< 
tiouj  and  then  came  the  war.  The  qu^tion  was  taken  up  onc« 
more  by  the  law  of  the  16th  June,  1879,  called  the  "  law  relating 
to  departmental  anti  conununal  teaching  of  agricultm^e"  Th«* 
tenth  article  declared  :— 

Three  ymra  after  tbc  complete  organiBation  of  the  teaching  of  agn- 
rultnre  in  the  primary  normal  school  a,  elementary  notions  of  agriculture 
a  hall  be  compri3{?d  amoiig  the  obligatory  Biibjects  in  primary  educatiaa. 
Not  wit  listen  ding,  in  the  departments  in  which  the  teaching  of  agriculttirt 
Kliall  have  been  oricaniBed  at  the  normal  school  for  more  than  three  years, 
the  departmetinl  council  of  public  instruction  can  deeree  that  the  same 
inttruction  shall  be  obligatory  in  aU  the  primary  schools  of  the  departments 
The  prograimmea  of  thU  instruction  in  each  department  shall  be  drawn  np 
according  to  tbc  opiaion  of  the  departmental  council  of  puhlic  instruction. 
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Th©  effect  of  this  local  optioiL  in  programmea,  which  had  its  good 
side  in  making  allowance  for  accommodating  the  programme  to 
local  needs,  had  unfortunately  also  the  r^ult  of  producing  pro- 
grammea  of  ©very  sort  and  kind.  Some,  as  M.  liene  Leblanc  has 
pointed  out,  were  all  for  developing  the  profesaioiml  side ;  others 
laid  undue  atrese  on  the  educative  value.  To  judge  by  some  of 
the  older  manuals,  the  favourite  method  was  that  of  the  stereotyped 
question  and  answer,  in  which  the  obvious  was  carefully  defined 
in  such  statements  aa  *Hhe  horse  is  a  quadruped/*  with  other  detaiJfs 
equally  otiose-  Nothing  gives  one  a  better  idea  of  how  long  it 
takes  for  any  new  subject  to  settle  down  and  assume  ita  proper 
place  and  form  than  an  interesting  account  on  the  state  of  agri- 
cultuml  education^  vvTitten  some  ten  years  after  the  reform  by  a 
Euaaian  colleague  of  mine  on  the  Primary  Jury.  M.  Kovaleaky, 
who  waa  sent  by  his  Govei^nment  to  France  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion. He  travelled  eYerywhere,  visited  the  normal  schools,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  latei%  and  looked  over  a  good  many 
primary  schools,  Hia  first  complaint  w'as  the  lack  of  uniformity 
among  the  inspectors,  due  to  a  want  of  general  inspection.  Thuj 
in  the  vai-ious  schools  lie  visited  he  found  no  less  than  six  different 
conceptions  of  agricultui'al  education  !  Two  were  merely  thK>- 
reticaL  The  first  consisted  of  geneml  scientific  notions  applied 
to  agriculture,  while  an  appropriate  agricultural  tinge  was  given 
to  the  curriculum  by  selecting  passages  for  dictation  out  of  the 
agricultuml  journals.  The  second  w^as  more  ambitious.  A  definite 
course  of  agricultxu'e  was  established,  in  which  the  work  of  the 
pupils  consist^  in  learning  by  heart  little  agricultural  catechisms* 
According  to  the  thii*d  type,  children  were  taken  into  the  teacher's 
garden,  and  plants  and  methods  were  pointed  out  to  them.  The 
fourth  type  consisted  in  children  having  gardens  of  their  own 
at  home,  in  which,  if  they  chose,  they  copied  the  teacher's  experi- 
ments. Accoi^ng  to  the  fiJth  method,  children  took  part  in  the 
garden  work  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher*  And  lastly  there 
waa  the  "  allotment "  system,  according  to  which  each  child  received 
a  plot  of  his  own  and  cultivated  another  in  common  with  the  teacher. 

How  httle  progress  had  been  made  in  the  matter  at  that  date 
is  shown  by  the  fact  there  were  in  1891  only  twenty  champs  d' ex- 
perience for  80,000  schools.  Examinations  to  encourage  agricul- 
tural studies  had  already  been  started,  but  the  questions  were  fai* 
too  technical,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  school  garden  was  generally 
Ti**i:l€K;ted  tilt  near  the  advent  of  the  prize  season. 

This  groping  in  the  dark  and  searching  after  right  methods 
still  went  on  ftn^  some  years  after  M,  Kovaleaky 's  visit.    As  recently 
1897,  in  deactubing  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Manche,  the 


as 


department  contiguous  to  Calvados  and  Orne,  the  academy  inspector 
touched  on  some  of  the  weak  spots  of  the  then  existing  organisation : 

Tn  ginag  others  inat-ruction  ia  anything,  the  first  condition  is  to  be  master 
of  the  niihject  oneself.  It  is  not  enough  to  poBsess  it  in  appearance,  under  the 
form  of  a  book,  the  ciiapterg  of  which  the  children  are  made  to  recite  without 
eiplanation  or  comment.    It  is  neceisary  to  poaaess  it  in  the  form  of  aasimi- 
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Uted  knowledge.    Now,  in  aauiBberof  sclioola  teachers  are  fltiU  content  to 

make  the  childrea  read  in  common  aixch  or  eucJi  small  manual,  whict  » 
only  an  agricultural  catechismj  as  wearisome  as  it  is  oseless^  to  rtaiime  it! 
formulae  already  enigmatic  in  themselves^  and  to  learn  them  off  by  heart 
The  child  has  in  his  head  the  names  of  grasses  he  has  never  seen,  of  manurei 
of  wliose  composition  and  properties  he  is  alike  ignorant  He  draws  on 
the  blackboard  or,  in  bis  copy-book  all  the  parts  of  the  plough,  and  he 
doea  not  know  why  oue  ploughs  or  why  one  x^loughs  deep  in  one  place 
and  shallow  in  another.  He  distmguiahea  between  the  cJifTtrent 
sorts  of  gi-afts,  and  he  b  incapable  of  explaining  tf>  bimsi^lf  the 
mechanism  of  the  operations.  He  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  animal* 
and  plants,  who  will  have  to  breed  animals  and  miike  plants  u> 
grow,  doea  not  catch  hold  of  any  connection  between  what  he  i*  made  to 
learn  at  the  school  and  what  he  aees  and  liandles  every  day.  There  h  a 
necessary  link  between  the  object  and  the  lessons  he  l^rns  by  hearty  but 
this  link  escapes  him,  because  tliere  lb  nothing  given  iu  the  teachinfr  (^f  ft 
nature  to  permit  him  to  lay  hold  of  it.  He  thereby  arrives  at  the  point  of 
making  fun  of  this  agriculture  by  which  one  pretends  to  give  him  ideas* 

The  report  eoocludes  by  advising  the  teacher  to  take  up  m^liool 
walks,  to  encourage  in  the  child  his  collecting  hobbies,  to  form  a 
Bchool  museum  fi'om  the  Goatributions  of  the  pupils,  and  not  to 
invest  in  a  ready-mnde  collection  from  Paria,  and,  above  all,  it 
reminds  him  he  1ms  not  to  teach  the  peasants  cultivation— the 
peasants  understand  that  far  better  than  he— but  the  reason  of  the 
method  of  cultivation  that  the  peasants  follow  instinctively^  m 
"  oxen  that  follow  without  thought  the  fiuTow."  The  whole  gist 
of  the  matter  is  that  wlrnt  is  wanted  in  not  agriculture,  strictly 
flpeakiiig,  but  botany  and  zoology  (and  chemistry?)  applied  to 
agriculture  with  a  view  of  explaining  and  improving  its  cun*eiit 
praotioes. 

The  records  of  unsucctiaaful  attempts,  chemists  are  fond  of  telling 
us,  are  almost  as  valuable  as  those  of  successful  experiments*  be  they 
fiftve  us  from  uselessly  going  over  the  same  ground  again  and  again. 
I  thei'efore  make  no  hesitation  in  giving  copious  exti'acta  from 
instructions  given  l>y  M,  Pouillot,  Academy  Inspector  of  Cher,  in  1896, 
to  his  teaehei's,  as  an  admirable  warning  against  \\ix>ng-headed 
methods,  with  clear  hints  of  the  projjer  niaimei'  of  dealing  with  the 
question.  He  Ijegius  with  discussing  the  iieeessity  of  i^ndeiing 
the  teaching  of  science  lesa  abstract^  lees  tlieoi^tical,  and  to  direct 
ita  application  towaixla  agricultural  teaching,  which,  as  anothi*r 
inspector  aay.s»  is  a  sort  of  logical  outcome  of  the  progranvme.  He 
next  discusses  the  failure  of  science  teaching  in  the  I'ural  schools, 
and  criticises  the  appai'ent  and  real  causes.  Among  the  eauaas 
of  the  tirat  category  he  cites  the  complaint  of  some  mastei-s  on  the 
overgrown  size  of  the  pi'ogi'aiiime  and  its  lack  of  unity ,  the  aljsence 
of  teaching  dii^ections,  the  Dmnysidadn^s  of  the  subject,  mhich 
embroees  agriculture,  hoi-ticulture,  hygiene,  and  domestic  economy, 
whence  some  educational  papers  call  for  the  suppression  of  et^ience 
and  the  teaching  of  agriculture  pure  and  simple.  The  true  reasonfl 
are  that  the  teachers  have  not  yet  got  a  real  grip  of  the  prx^grammes, 
they  pdssePB  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit,  they  do  not  sufficiently 
take  Into  account  the  purpose  of  the  teaching,  and  therefore  iU 
character/ nor  the  age  of'^e  children,  nor  the  abuse  of  manu^B 
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often  unauitable.  Yet  stsienoe  is  one,  and  scientific  teaching  has  its 
unity.  If  the  programme  of  scienee  is  compared  with  that  of 
hygiene,  domestic  economy,  agricultm'e  or  horticulture,  we  can 
easily  see  that  these  formE  of  instruction,  appai-ently  isolated* 
gravitate,  80  to  say,  around  the  programme  of  science  itself,  whieh 
serves  as  their  centrej  and  of  which  they  are  only  developments  ur 
divers  manifeetationB.  In  order  to  realise  thia  unity,  it  is  neces^r>^ 
to  condense  in  a  single  seriew  of  iTgulated  lessons  the  teaching  of 
science,  hygieue^  domestic  economy,  agriculture,  and  horticulture, 
and  specially  adapt  the  official  progi-annnes  to  tliat  eft'ect*  As 
guiding  principles  we  shall  (1)  look  on  the  pragramme  of  science  as 
that  which  gives  direction  to  the  others.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  fnime 
work*  (*2)  We  shall  therefore  only  retain  such  scientific  notions 
that  apply  directly  to  the  usages  of  ordinary  and  countiy  life. 
Application  of  each  notion  mil  go  hand-in-hand  with  its  teaching:. 
(*\)  The  reasons  of  methods  of  c\Utivation  form  another  imix>rtant 
jirinciple*  (4)  The  whole  course  will  he  directed  mainly  towards 
the  teaching  of  elementary  notions  of  agricultui^  or  horticultun*, 
but  the  agriculture  ^ill  be  sucli  as  the  pupil  will  come  acix)as  in 
his  daily  life,  and  therefor©  will  not  lie  high-flown,  and,  above  all, 
it  will  be  local,  the  lessons  Ijeing  pjiven  under  the  form  of  object 
lessons.  The  rapi^ttrt  winds  uj)  witli  specimen  pi'ogi'ammes  illus- 
trating these  princij)les. 

Tlie  programme  in  Cher  wm  nut  the  only  programme  that  HeforuK 
was  drafted  about  this  time.  The  irinistry  had  long  had  the  !!!i'i™ cii ■ 
matter  under  consideration,  and  in  October  and  Novemljer,  cular  of 
1895,  had  already  issued  a  couple  of  circulars  foreshadowing 'j*j'^^^^L 
the  preparation  of  a  scheme  of  school  c*jnrses.  This  wiis  fol- 
lowed on  January  4th,  1897,  by  the-  celebrated  scheme  "  on 
the  teaching  of  elementary  notions  of  agriculture  in  the  rural 
schools/*  which  is  so  widely  and  justly  known.  It  is  not 
reproduced  here,  as  it  has  already  bt^n  translated  in  ex^*"Hw* 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Reix»rt  of  the  Cbnuni^sion  on  Manual 
and  Practical  Instruction  in  l*t*iniary  SchwilfS  under  the  Boa  I'd 
of  National  Education  in  Irelarul  {C-H925*,  IKtiH.  It  laid  dimn 
that  the  method  to  U*  followeil  should  1m^  that  i^f  notions  of  t^rieru-e 
applied  to  agricidture,  and  rendered  aljoveall  tilings  practical  Its 
further  aim  ia*^  to  inspire**  children  **  with  a  love  of  countrv*  life, 
that  they  may  prefer  it  to  that  of  tiiwns  and  factories,  and  to  con- 
vince them  that  agricultiu'e,  l>esides  being  the  most  independent 
of  alt  means  of  livelihood,  is  also  more  remunerative  than  many 
Other  oc-cupations  to  those  who  pmctise  it  with  industry,  intelligence 
And  enlightenment/"  Then  foUow  directions  as  to  the  time  to  be 
given  to  the  subject,  and  the  teacliers  are  advised  to  give  an  agri- 
cultural tinge  to  the  whole  cun'iculuni,  and  tu  arrange  that  the 
subjects  in  the  curricuJuni  correspond  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
-seasons.  Many  departmental  programmes  have  been  marred  by 
^exaggeration.  Suggestions  for  a  rmnsed  programme  follow.  Only 
simple,  object-le^oas  should  be  ,given  in  the  elementary  coume. 
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For  the  middle  course  there  should  be  more  object-leasojifl,  together 
with  reading  leaaons  and  Bchool  walks.  The  pupils  may  be  intro- 
duced to  the  three  states  of  matter,  with  simple  experiments, witli 
talks  on  atiimala  and  man,  during  the  first  half  ymr.  During  the 
second  half,  or  summer  season,  the  main  subject  is  plants  and  their 
germination,  with  the  division  between  useful  and  noxious  plante. 
During  the  second  }mi'  of  the  middle  course  uiU  come  the  study 
of  combustion  and  the  composition  of  soils,  the  latter  to  be  studied 
during  the  school  walks,  followed  by  If^Bona  on  plant  life  by  nie^ns 
of  horticultm^e,  demonstrating  the  use  of  manurea.  In  the  higher 
course,  which  ia  rai-ely  organised  in  rural  si'hools^  the  tjeaching 
will  treat  of  the  hygiene  of  animals  and  man  with  a  Uttle  vege- 
table physiology  and  the  chemistry  which  deals  with  inanureB,  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  famous  fivefold  experiment  in  which 
the  actiouB  of  chemical  and  natural  manurea  are  studied  and 
compared,*  not  forgetting  the  well  -  kno^ia  experiment  with 
liquid  manure,  which  is  very  much  to  the  point,  as  it  is  computed 
that  no  less  than  £20,000,000  a  year  is  lost  in  France  through  the 
peasantB  neglecting  to  utilise  their  ptirin.  The  caars  concludes 
with  directions  for  the  cham^ps  d' experience  and  the  school  walks, 
with  hints  to  help  the  children  to  observe  the  priucipa]  agricul- 
tui'al  operations.  This  is,  of  cours(*s  only  the  barest  of  remmes 
of  a  document  which  should  be  perused  from  end  to  end,  A 
further  ampUfication  of  the  scheme  is  to  be  found  in  the  hand* 
book  on  Agricultural  Education,  by  M.  Bent^  Leblanc»  Inspector 
General,  who  is  really  the  parent  of  the  new  movement  for  rational 
agricultural  teaching. 

Among  the  programmes  readapted  in  the  last  thi*ee  yeai^,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  is  tlaat  of  Lidre-et-Loire.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  entirely  put  together 
by  the  united  efforts  of  the  academy  inspector,  the  primary  inspector, 
and  the  teachers.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  the  value 
of  te-achers'  conferences  in  the  putting  together  of  new  progi^amme®. 
In  1895  the  school  authorities  in  Loire  made  use  of  the  same 
machinery  to  revise  the  programmes  for  tliat  dej^artoieot.  In 
connection  \^Hth  this  it  is  woiiih  noticing  that  the  syllabua  in 
any  subject  is  supjxj^ed  to  Ijb  in  keeping  with  the  regulations  that 
govern  all  France,  so  that  it  is  apparently  necessary  in  sncli  a 
subject  as  agrieultm^e  to  draw  up  a  maximum  programme, 
that  is  to  say,  one  that  includes  all  forms  of  cultivation,  no  matter 
whether  the  department  be  a  wine  or  cider  country,  pastoral  or 
araljlc.  it  being  left  to  the  individual  teachei'  to  paas  lightly  over 
or  ignore  those  facts  which  do  not  apply  to  the  husbandry  of  his 
district*  Apr&poB  of  this,  one  teacher  made  to  me  the  curious 
remark  that  a  minimum  programme  would  seem  to  cast  a  slur 
on  the  teacher,  as  imph^ng  a  wish  to  limit  his  teaching.    On  lookuig 

*Tiwj  five  pots  contain :  (l)  the  standard  without  manure;  (2)  a  com* 
plete  do?e  of  manures  ;  the  tMrd  received  nitrate  and  potash  ;  the  fourth 
superphosphate  and  potash  ;  and  the  fifth  nitrate  and  tuperphoiphate. 
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at  the  Indre^t-Loire  programme,  the  fii'st  thing  that  catches 
the  ©ye  is  that  it  is  varied  according  to  whether  it  ia  intended  for 
town'f or  country'  children ;  that  for  tlie  to^n  bears  as  heading 
**  Physios  and  Natural  Science  aa  apphed  to  Industry  and  Hygiene/ 
while  that  for  the  countr}'  iaVntitled  **  Physics  and  Natural  Science, 
applied  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Hygiene/'  The  same  sub- 
ject for  gu'ls  in  the  towns  is  dawribed  "  as  applied  to  industry,  hygiene 
and  domestic  economy/'  while  that  for  the  country  gii^la  applies 
to  agriculture,  horticulture^  hygiene,  and  domestic  economy.  Here 
then  are  two  points  thiit  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mindj  to  which  later 
on  reference  will  be  made,  differentiation  between  town  and  country 
sohoolB  as  regards  programme,  and  the  recognition  of  the  need 
for  training  girls  in  agriculture  and  hoiiiculture* 

For  the  present,  confining  ourselves  to  boys  in  the  country 
we  find  that  while  the  old  programme  began  with  the  fall  of  bodies, 
the  balance  and  all  the  aridities  of  mechanics,  the  new  is  practical 
throughout,  and  follows  the  seasons*  It  is  also  the  same  for  the 
three  cours.  It  began  with  such  common  things  as  the  air,  its  conv 
position,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  mist,  miasma,  dust, 
movements  of  the  air,  winds,  weathercocks,  effects  of  the  ^ind, 
windmills,  aeoUan  harps,  Tlie  headings  of  the  lessons  for  the  year 
are  as  foSlows,some  of  the  agricultural  apphcatioas  being  given  in 
brackets:— 

The  Air,  Oxygen  (nitrogen,  role  of  nitrogen  in  agiiculture); 
fresh  and  foul  air  (ventilation  of  stables,  cowsheds,  etc.);  action 
of  air  on  planta  (ventUation  of  the  soil)*  Water  (use  of 
rain  or  snow).  Drinking  water.  RSle  of  water  in  agriculture 
(action  of  water  on  the  roots,  stalk,  and  seeds).  Drainage  (conee* 
quence  of  drainage).  RSle  of  water  in  agriculture  (irrigation). 
Farm  work  (various  forms  of).  Ploughing  instruments:  Har- 
rows, rolls,  carts,  tumbrels,  Coal :  heatings  lighting.  ^  Carbonic 
acid  (carbon  of  chalk,  its  rdle  in  vegetable  life)-  Fermented  drinks 
(vintage,  maladies  of  the  vine,  dangers  of  alcohol,  etc.).  Fermented 
drinks  (continued)  (apple  harvest,  cider,  perry,  beer,  vinegar,  alcohol). 
Alcohol  (distillation)*  Sulphur.  Chlorine.  Potassimu,  soda,  salt 
(application  in  agriculture)*  Metala.  Hocks,  (chalk,  improve* 
ments  of  the  soil).  Gypsum  (use  in  agriculture).  Clay.  The  soil 
and  subsoil.  Tinproveraent  of  arable  land.  MantU'es.  Tlie  farm. 
Weight.  Weight  of  air.  \^'eight  of  liquids.  Heat.  Electricity* 
Atmospheric  electricity — magnets.  Sound,  light  (neceasarj^  to  vegeta- 
tion, Influence  of  light  on  the  crops).  Man.  Food,  Man  (con- 
tinued). Animals,  Mammak*  The  farm  animals  (six  lessoni)- 
Birds  (three  lessons).  Poultry.  Reptiles.  Fishes.  Invertebrates, 
Insects  (noxious,  noxious  to  the  vine)*  Useful  Insects, 
Molluscs  and  zooplutes.  Plants  (two  lessons).  Tree  culture- 
Fruit  trees,  pruning.  The  vine  (two  lessons).  Charcoal.  Plants 
(five  lessons)  Plants  (beetroot,  carrot«i  turnips,  etc.).  Textile 
plants  (Ijemp).  Other  textiles  (cotton,  wool)*  Paper.  Oleaginous 
plants  (col^,  etc.),    D)%  plants.     The  flom^r,  the  fruit,  and  the 
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The  Fruits.  Cereala  (two  lessons).  The  Han^est.  B^^iil. 
Germination,  sowing,  rotation  of  crops.  The  Gardan  (six  leasoos). 
Medicinal  Plants  (two  le^aons ),  Noxious  Plants.  Poisonous  HanlB. 
Classification  of  Vegetables  (two  leaaons).  Pkntfi  without  fluwet** 
Diseases  of  the  Vine.  The  Agricultm^al  Wealth  of  lndi*e^t-Loirp. 
TTipee  lessons  on  agricuJtmml  book-keepin|?, 
OfS«nh&  Through  the  kindness  of  M.  Cussarini,  the  agricultural  profesaor 
in  Sarthe,  I  have  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  new  progriimmci 
for  the  new  priniary  schook  of  the  depaitment,  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  M,  Cassarini  after  the  indications  of  a  8|)ecial  com* 
mitt*^  formed  of  the  inapectors  and  hemls  of  the  uornial  schooL* 
under  the  presidency  of  the  inspector  of  theacademy^  assbteil  by  the 
two  agricultm^al  professors  of  aiTondismtnents,  and  the  pj*esident 
and  secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Sailhe— an  idmofit 
ideal  combination,  made  up  of  seven  edueatiomwts  on  the  one  hand 
and  five  persona  skilled  in  agricultura  on  the  other.  This  pro* 
gramme  is  not  concentric  like  the  last,  but  is  arranged  for  two 
years.  Each  }'ear  allows  for  seventy-five  les^ns*  and  include.^ 
a  revision  lesson  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  seven  at  the  pad 
of  the  school  year.  The  programme  is  more  fi*ankl\  ligr'ieiihural 
than  t lie  la8t.  The  following  are  the  test  le«si*n.s  for  tlie  two  veATS^ 
which  are  divided  up  roughly  into  two  pai'ts,  the  iirst  year  l^eiuf^ 
lie  voted  to  the  farm  and  the  crop,  and  the  st^ond  to^ilj**  live  stix^k. 
The  tii-st  ye4ironly  is  given  (a  translation  fur  one  year,  with  the  ana- 
lyais  of  eai^h  lesaon  would  be  about  15  to  20  times  the  length  of  the 
followpHng  rdmmi). 

Definitmn  and  Aim  of  Ag^rimdtuTB.^ Agiiology,  or  the  wtudv 
of  the  soil.  Physical  study  of  soils.  Chemical  study  of  soik.  Atmo- 
sphere, its  composition.  Meteorological  plienomcna,  water,  hght. 
Revision.  Improvement  of  soils.  Manures^  definition,  classifiesr 
tion.  Farm  manure-  Manui-e  of  animal  origin.  Manure  of 
vegetable  origin.  Mineral  and  cbemiciil  nmuuiBS.  Pliospliates, 
Potash,  Beviaion-  Sulphate  of  iron,  sea  saltp  sulphate  of  copjjer, 
Cbamfks  d'ej^pt'Hettce  et  d<?  d^'mondration.  Fi'aud  in  the  sale  of  aiiifi- 
oial  manure,  I mgation,  drainage.  Farming  operations.  Ploughing, 
etc.  Plant  study,  germinaticui,  nutrition  of  the  plant.  Ue^^ieu 
of  vegetalile  products.  Choice  and  improvement  of  cultivated 
plants.  Revision,  Special  crops,  cereals,  wheat,  barley,  etc*. 
Winnowing  maehiues,  Aitificiai  gi^ass  (Lucerne,  etc.).  Vetches, 
etc.  Green  crops.  Ensilage.  Natural  pastui^ea,  jiermanent  or 
temporary.  Revision,  Root  crops,  (beetroot,  etc).  Potatoes, 
Hemp.  Agricultural  industries  of  the  region.  Rotation  of  crops. 
Cultui'e  of  the  vine  or  apple  trees,  or  Ijotb,  if  they  both  exist  in  t^illagi*, 
Pear  tree,  perry.  Fermentation  of  \%ine,  cider,  and  brandy.  Prin- 
cipal foreat  trees  in  the  country.  Revision.  The  kitchen  garden, 
the  w^ork  in  it,  making  t)eds.  Study  of  several  kinds  of  vegetsble® 
vegetables  cultivated  for  their  leaves,  for  their  bulbs,  for  theij 
rocnte,  for  their  seeds.  Other  productions  of  the  garden.  Artichokes 
aad-isparagUB.    The  strawberry  plant,-    Revision,    Fruit'  culture 
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by  eowing  and  budding,  by  grafting.  Forms  given  to  treeSp 
espaliers,  etc.  The  claasification  of  trees*  The  vine  for  table  grapee. 
The  peach  tree.  The  plum  tree*  The  cherry  ti'ee.  The  |D#ar 
for  the  table.  The  apple  tree.  Ornamental  plants.  Medicindl 
planta.    Heviaion.    Seven  final  revision  leaaons. 

The  above  "  progranune  "  appears  to  eiT  on  the  side  of  attempt* 
ing  to  be  too  thorough,  and  the  agriculttiral  profeeaor  himself  told 
me  it  would  prabably  have  to  be  cut  down.  In  fact,  it  was  to  be 
looked  on  as  *'  under  revision."  The  chief  difference  lietween  this 
and  the  preceding  progranune  is  that  it  got«  in  direct])'  for  teaching 
agricultui^e,  while  the  other  only  teaches  it  incidentally.  Not 
that  it  neglects  the  scientific  aide,  as  it  bears  at  the  top  the  fol- 
lowing direction :  "  The  teacher  arranges  for  the  agricultural 
lessons  to  be  preceded  by  science  lessons  bearing  on  them.  He 
accomjmnies  them  with  experiments  and  object  lessons."  Tim 
Sarthe  programme  is  the  more  systematic  as  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned,  but  a  child  brought  up  on  the  other  programme  would 
proljalily  possess  more  general  knowledge. 

In  Calvados    the  progranmie  is  again  different.    Agriculture  CAhAdoJ^. 
is    taught  in  conjunction  \vith  hygiene  and  domestic  economy, 
Slid  the  pix>gi*amme  is,  in  fact,  *'  general,"*  as  in  Indi*e-et-Loire.    It 
diJ^era  again  from  the  latter  liy  being  divided  into  two  parts,  ono 

■  for  the  eouTB  eUimntaire  and  the  cours  pr^paratoire,  and  the  oth^r 
eonuiion  to  theco^ura  mof^en  and  c(yurg  mperi^ur,  whereas,  it  w^ill 
lie  remembered,  the  Indre-et-Loire  programme  was  conc^^ric* 
The  latter,  again,was  divided  into  town  and  country, while  the  former 
is  for  the  whole  department.  All  this  is  only  another  admirable 
instance  of  the  decentralising  influence  of  the  departmental  form 
of  government.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  is  resumed  under 
tha  foIlowTOg  heads, 

To  build  one*s  home  (materials  and  workmen  employed,  etc,)* 
To  ffite  one  light  (candles,  lamps,  etc.).  To  give  one  warmth  (snow, 
aold,  wood,  coal,  etc,).  To  clothe  ojieself.  To  feed  oneself.  The 
human  bodif.  The  domcBtie  afiiijwh,  Binls  in  generaL  Ac&uniry 
waib  (the  plants,  etc,)*  A  walk  rmiiid  the  farm.  Water,  ths  ma* 
Work  on  the  farm,  Stray  notions  (atonnt*,  paper^  hooks,  etc,). 
This  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  compact  little  programme  of  object- 
leeaons   for  the    little  ones,    on   common   things,     (The  actual 

■   progmmme  is  alwut  ten  timen  as  long.) 
The  scheme  of  work  for  the  tirst  thi^ee  months  will  give  a  v^eiy 
'^      fair  notion  of  the  "  cast "  of  the  second  part  of  the  programme.        ■ 
'September-Octob^.—The  three  kingdoms  in  nature.    The  three 
stftt€@  of  bodies.    The  air,  its  composition,    Oxjgen,    Pure  and 
foul  air.    The  atmosphere*    Atmospheric  pressure.    Simple  experi- 
m  *nts  which  illuHtrate  it.     The  barometer.    Pumps.    The  dphoti. 
^  Ballons.     Water  and  hydrogen.     Uses  of  water.      Drinking  and 
contaminated  wat«r.    Changes  in  the  state  of  water,     Apphcaticmi 
of th^se principles,  .-    ,  :.  d     r-^ 

■  i    Ifmmber.^Rmt<    Its   effects.    Evaporation-    Boilings    S^pf^  ^' 
H  iion,    I'he      thermometer.     Conductivity,    Utilisation    of    heat 
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llidiation.  Bell  glasses*  Glaas  framea.  Light,  ite  effete.  Light 
iuj^  and  tiealth.  Carbou.  Natural  carbons :  diamonds^  coaI, 
anthracite,  turf*  Artificial  citrljon,  Cbait^,  etc.  Carbonic  acid. 
Quick  combustion.  Slow  Combustion,  Heating  :  diverse  methoda 
and  apparatus  for  heating.  Their  advantages  and  their  incon- 
veniences,   Burna.    Asphyxia, 

Hefe  the  programme  ia  more  frankly  scientific,  and  the  agri* 
Dultiu'e  which  is  duly  introduced  in  the  succeeding  months  is  not 
so  closely  connected  with  the  scientific  portion  as  in  the  others, 
the  science  being  rouglJy  given  in  the  first  half  of  the  course,  and 
the  agriculture  in  the  second,  instead  of  the  teaching  being  fari 
passu  as  in  the  Sai^the  programaie. 

In  all  three  departments  there  is  eitlier  a  programme  for  agri* 
cultui'al  education  for  girls,  or  one  is  being  pi^epared.  The  notion 
of  agriculture  for  gb'la  may  make  some  critics  siiiile,  despite  Lady 
Warwick's  interesting  experiments,  but  tiie  point  of  the  teaching 
ia  to  instruct  girls  m  obtain  notions  connected  ^vith  milk,  butter- 
inaking,  ixjultryp  and  gardening.  (A  whole  month  is  devoted  to 
"tiro  latter  in  Indi'e-et-Loire.)  In  Calvados  the  gb4s  follow  the  same 
course  as  the  boys  in  the  coun  priparfUoire  and  elimentaire*  In 
the  higher  portion  of  the  pmgramme  a  ceiiain  amount  of  aciance 
ts  left  out,  and  replaced  by  notions  on  h}* giene  and  domestic  economy. 
In  a  mixed  school,  when  the  lesson  ia  not  common  to  both  sexes, 
a  science  composition  is  given  to  those  "  who  are  sitting  out,"  By 
the  mere  force  of  circumstances  the  wife  of  the  French  peaaatit 
naturally  requires  to  be  au  fait  with  farm  work  when  the  entire 
holding  is  only  an  acre  or  two.  Besides,  the  garden  itself  ia  specially 
regarded  as  her  pi-ovinca.  The  celebrated  Mathieo  de  Dombasle 
used  to  say ;  "  Je  ne  connais  qu'un  moyen  pour  la  cultm-e  econo- 
mique  d'lin  jardin  dans  una  ferme,  c'eat  que  la  fenniere  entreprenne 
elle-meme  la  direction?"  Many  peasants,  apparentl}^ hold  thiii 
view%  for  they  look  down  on  horticulture  as  women's  work,  and  only 
labour  in  their  gardens  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
rdte  of  women  in  farm  life  is  well  d^cribed  by  M,  Mondiet,  aeadeniv 
inspector  of  Landes,  in  a  circular  issued  in  1889.  **Are  oot^ 
he  asks,  "  agricidtm^al  notions  indispensable  to  all  who  live  in  tlit? 
oountry?  Have  not  women  a  large  share  in  the  work  on 
the  farm  ?  and  does  not  everyone  know  how  the  domestic  economy 
of  Uie  woman  plays  a  large  imrt  in  the  success  of  fanning 
o|>erations  ? "  Girls,  then,  he  adds,  "will  concenti^ate  their 
studies  on  these  |X)ints :  keeping  up  and  cultivation  of  the  school 
garden*  flower  cultivation,  preserv^ation  and  sale  of  fruit,  feeding 
of  animals,  the  attention  they  require,  and  kindness  towards  them, 
products  of  domestic  animals,  dairies,  poultr}%  etc, ;  the  function 
of  artificial  manures  and  preparation  of  manure ;  noxious  plants, 
useful  and  haiinful  insects,  services  rendered  to  agricultureiby 
the  birds,"  IP 

To  sum  up  so  far.    The  main  object  of  these  programmes  seems 
to  be  threefold :    (1)  To  give  the  children  an  insight  into  the  reaions 
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underlying  agricultiiral  operations,  in  order  to  induce  tbem  later 
on  to  follow  leas  blindly  the  rontinewhich  is  still  too  much  the  rule 
with  the  French  peasant.  (2)  To  cultivate  at  the  same  time  the 
knack  of  outward  observation  by  means  of  experiments  and  object 

r  lessonB.    (3)  To  form  houaewivpa  having  the  spirit  of  order  and 

laoonomy  (progi-atunie  of  Calvados)*  (4)  To  incresaae  in  children 
the  love  for  the  country,  and  for  a  country  life,  M.  Deries, 
academy  inspector  of  Manche,  has  well  said  in  liia  report  of  1897, 
already  alluded  to :  **  The  agricultural  spirit  is  at  first  the  love  of 
the  rustic  life,  in  its  labours  at  once  rude  and  soothing.  It  is  next 
the  science  of  the  soil,  of  the  plant,  the  animal."  While  the  prinmiy 

■lioBpector  of  Clermont  Ferrand  says :  "  The  best  way  to  make  a 
m-orkman  love  his  work  is  to  make  him  to  und^^tand  it."  Thus 
we  have  cultivation  of  the  judgmentj  intelligence  and  obsenmtion, 
with  training  of  the  eye,  but  \^ith  one  exception  we  shall  see  there 
la  fio   manual    training,  and  anyone  who  knows  the  problem  in 

If  ranee  will  see  that»  though  neoessar)^  it  is  not  so  essential  as  in 
England.  f^i. 

Should  manuals  be  used  at  all,  at  least  by  the  pupils  ?  With  Th^ i 
the  note-book  system,  so  in  vogue  in  Germany,  the  teachei*  plays ' 
the  part  of  the  parent  stork  by  carefully  digesting  the  lesson  in  a 
dictation  which  is  as  caretfully  got  up  hy  heart  by  the  pupil,  but 
if  the  latter  has  any  of  that  appetite  that  comes  vnih  eating,  he 
can  get  no  more,  for  he  has  nowhere  to  go  to.  Another  grave 
f  disadvantage  in  the  al)olition  of  test-books  is  that  the  pupil,  when 
he  leaves  school,  does  not  know  how  to  find  his  way  about  a  book  ; 
having  been  fed  exclusively  on  the  peptonised  food  prepared  by 
the  teacher^  he  is  unable  to  digest  a  subject  seized  up  in  book  foiin. 
Again,  a  manual  acts  as  a  kind  of  grammar,  or  book  of  reference, 
in  which  everj^thing  that  has  been  learnt  in  a  haphazard  and  isolated 
fashion  finds  itself  reduced  to  a  certain  logical  order,  w^hich  tends 
to  reproduce  itself  on  the  minds  of  those  w^ho  use  the  book,  and' 
helps  them  thus  to  store  their  knowledge  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
Even  if  the  knowledge  acquired  ia  not  aufficiently  comprehensive 
to  1)6  made  into  a  regular  system,  the  manual  w411  still  be  very  useful 
as  a  book  of  reference,  if  not  of  jireparation,  as  two  teachers  of  Dip, 
in  a  rapport  published  in  1897,  assert.  The  contrarj'  evils  to  which 
the  emplo}Tnent  of  regular  text>books  sometimes  le^ds,  have  already 
been  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  abuse 
of  manuals.  There  m,  however,  a  golden  mean  between  the 
two,  and  the  exact  rule  of  books  in  the  matter  is  very  happily  defined* « 
in  the  Calvados  progranune.  - '  * ' 

Booki  will  be  uaelena  in  the  cour*  ^Uttijtniaire  pn^paTaimre ;  optional 
<  tliotigh  advantageous,   in  the  <:our&  mo^en  ;  indiKpensable  In   the  CGura 
iBUp&ieuT.    The  work  plnrrd  in  the  handa  of  the  pupils  will  only  serve  for 
reference  (m^jnefito).     In  luj  ease  will  it  take  the  place  of  ortU  t'eaching* 

Coming,   then,     to    the  text-books   themselva*,    we   find  two  The  m^m 
specially   popnlar,   one    by    M.    llene    Leblanc  and    the    other  "*^ 
by    M,    BanUot.       Some     teachers    asserted    that    the     first- 
named  was  too  scientiflG  for  the  low  er  elaases,  but  they  all 
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it  F^  ^n  indispensablB  book  of  reference  for  the  teacheirs.  Barillot 
waa  a  general  favourite,  though  sundry  critics  thought  the  book 
did  not  go  far  enough,  and  others  complained  it  was  too  escluBively 
agricultural.  At  any  rate,  it  is  appreciati^d  by  the  parents^  oa  I 
heard  in  two  instances  at  least  of  parents  having  read  the  book  with 
pleasure  when  brought  home  by  their  children.  A  local  publica- 
tion I  came  across  was  descril)ed  m  too  scientific  and  poesesBing  the 
fatal  drawlmck  of  separating  the  theoretical  part  from  its  application. 
A  very  interesting  volume  was  a  manual  by  M,  Lagrue,  priroary 
inspector  at  Bayeux,  called  **  Hummarj  of  Science,  Hygiene,  and 
Agriculture  of  the  Bessin/'  as  the  Bayenx  district  is  called.  Here, 
instead  of  ^^riting  a  iKiok  which  takes  in  all  France,  the  author 
confines  his  agricultunil  applications  of  science  to  the  particular 
husbandly  of  his  own  district,  and  drawa  all  his  illustrations  from 
the  condition  of  things  in  his  own  nrronrfi-^emcni— one  of  the  l)est 
ways  I  have  seen  of  bringing  home  to  children  the  practical  nature 
of  the  subject, 

Pictures  of  the  diseases  of  the  vine,  and  diagrams  illustrating  th€ 
^vantage  of  using  engrais,  were  to  be  seen  in  some  schools^ 
and  the  use  of  these  might  with  advantage  be  multiplied.  In  on© 
siihool  I  also  saw  an  agronomic  map  of  the  commune,  draT^ii  by 
the  teacher,  and  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  maps  of 
the  department  giving  the  princijml  cultures  according  to  the 
localities.  The  mtis«?€  Bcolaire  (see  page  72)  is  useful  for  keeping 
afjecimens  of  the  various  chemicals  which  enter  into  agricultural 
science.  It  is  stiU  more  useful  when  it  contains,  as  at  Chaumont 
(Loir-et-Cher)^  extracts  of  starch  or  salt  made  by  the  pupila 
tliemaelvea. 

The  Ex}}erimental  Side. 

I  caJne  across  a  certain  number  of  teach  era  who  practised! 
the  experiments  in  pots.  Some  w^ere  satisfied  with  the  resulta. 
Others  had  not  been  m  successful.  Sometimes  the  earth 
of  the  tdrmiji  turned  out  to  poBsees  latent  agricultural  virtues^ 
and  the  plants  viithout  manm^  did  sb  weU  as  those  Tilth,  an  ex- 
ceUe3it  pnxjf  that  iu  nmnui^es,  as  in  most  things,  enough  is  as  good 
ait  a  feaat,  but  scarcely  the  result  desired*  At  other  times  the 
effect  of  the  w€4jther  ruined  the  experiments.  Some  teachers,  i 
waji  told,  neutrfUise  these  untoward  effects  by  changing  the  tickets, 
but  that  Ls  not  playing  fair. 

Iu  thm  matter  the  procedure  of  the  teachers  variee  con- 
side  rahly.  Some  keep  their  gardens  to  tbemsel%'e8.  Others  ^ 
like  the  teacher  at  Carpiquet  (Calvados),  take  tlie  children 
into  the  garden  and  allow  them  to  watch  the  digging  and 
planting.  Another  teacher  inforrued  me  he  did  not  make  his  pupik  - 
work  in  his  garden  Ijecauae  of  the  maitvaises  langiws*  Mentjon 
^haa  ali'eady  been  made  of  the  teacher  who  instead  of  setting  bJs 
*^pib»  lines  made  them  set  cabbages.  The  master  at  Chauffeur 
alloii'B  the  children  to  plant  but  not  to  dig.  They  take  great  interest 
hb^hat  he  does  and  help  him  to  hunt  out  and  keep  dawB  the 
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iKHdous  infiecta.    The  teacher  at  La  ChauflfleeSaint- Victor  does  stfll 

better.  He  organines  a  campaign  against  cockchafers, which  are  a 
terrible  pest  in  his  village,  and  the  ciiildren  are  paid  two  sous  a  kilo 
for  those  they  collect.  The  teacher  at  St,  Aventm  told  me  he  took 
the  childi*en  into  the  garden  to  give  them  practical  lessons.  When 
in  the  garden  he  j^ointed  out  to  me  a  dying  pear  ti^e,  ^^'hkh  was 
withering  because  it  had  reached  the  rock  in  the  subsoil  below, 
and  said  it  would  cx^me  on  as  a  lesaon  in  a  week  or  two.  A  very 
good  idea !  S*ime  teachei^  akti  perform  in  their  gardens  instead 
of  in  jKits  the  **  fivefold  exi^erinient  '*  ^^ith  or  without  manures.  It 
IB  not  always  successfuK  Sometimes  the  earth  in  the  ttmoin  plot, 
as  in  the  pi>t6,  is  not  sufficient  ly  sterile.  The  weather,  too,  is  an 
uncertaiji  factor,  and,  finally,  the  sparrows  not  infi^fpiently  eat 
up  the  seeds.  Most  school  gaitlens  m^  next  to  the  school,  but  in 
one  case  the  tearher'a  garden  was  at  some  diafnnee  away,  a  fact 
which,  he  said,  prevented  him  h"om  making  experiments, 

Tlie  two  most  neceasaiy  iinprovementfl  in  French  ruj-al  economy  {c)  tlmfiin 
to-day  ai*e  a  more  extensive  use  of  natural  and  artificial  nianuj-eand 
the  reconstitution  of  the  nne.  After  the  advent  of  the  phylloxera, 
and  the  various  attempts  more  or  less  inefi'ectual  made  to  com  bat  it, 
the  ruined  peasants  gave  up  the  struggle  in  great  numbera.  Then 
foUowed  the  introduction  of  the  American  vines,  the  great  majority 
of  whicli  are  not  inmnme,  m  some  people  think,  but  hai^y 
euougti  to  thrive  all  the  same  though  attacked  bj'  the  disease.  Still, 
this  did  not  solve  the  problem.  It  was  soon  noticed  that  by  tht 
suljstjtution  of  American  for  French  vines,  the  choice  vintages 
which  had  been  the  priKlut^e  of  vin^  cultivated  fur  centuries  on 
the  3ame  s^jot  wi^it  entirely  lost.  Happily,  ilie  phylloxera  only 
attacks  the  roots  of  the  plants.  A  systematic  grafting  was  therefore 
the  obv^ious  i^medy.  Unluckily,  the  Frencli  metliod  of  gi-^ftrng 
ia  romimrativel}'  uncertain  in  its  effects.  But  witli  tlie  introduction 
of  the  English  method  excdleut  results  have  fjeen  obtained,  and 
the  vines  of  France,  at  least,  in  the  diBtrict«  I  visited,  are  everywhere 
tieing  aucc-essfully  I'econstituted.  Tliiy,  of  course,  m  Iai*gely  due 
ti.>  the  efforts  of  the  deiMrt  mental  professor  nf  agriculture.  H© 
has,  .bowe\Tr,  laeen  ably  seconded  h}-  the  teathei^.  In  Sarth©^ 
thti«e  who  have  taketi  up  gmlting  are  comparatively  numerous, 
as  well  aa  in  Indi'e-et-Ijoire  and  Loir-et  Cher*  Many,  in  fact,  have 
made  t hernial %'es  duly  qmilitied  graft en^,  althoujzh  the  examination 
is  no  easy  one.  Tlie  headmasU^r  at  lluyet  told  nie  when  he  parsed 
be  was  one  of  only  seventeen  nut  of  a  total  list  of  seventy  candi* 
dates.  He  also  showed  me  a  knl  of  grafts  he  had  made  with  the 
aid  of  the  pupils.  The  children,  l>eing  mostly  the  sons  of  peasantSi 
take  very  readily  to  Ibis  form  of  instruction,  and  becpmo  very, 
expert^  They  practise  in  their  own  gardens,  and.  as  their  sight 
is  8harj>er,  they  are  pumetimes  even  more  successful  than  theii' 
parents.  Nor  is  this  gi-afting  confined  to  the  vine  alone.  The 
taacher  at  Trun,  in  Orne,  told  me  he  taught  the  children  grafting 
on  apple-treea,  and  at  La  Chaunsee  Saint-Victor  the  teachar^showed 
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me  some  fiourisbiog  pear*treea  grafted  by  the  pupila,    I  also 
across  a  teacher  who  taught  hia  children  prunrng,  and  doubtleii^ 
there  are  many  more. 

Of  the  champ  d' experience,  teclxnically  speaking,  there  are  nq 
examples  in  rural  achoolg.  It  13  really  a  field  for  scient^ 
raBearch.  The  60-called  ordinary  champ  d'exp^rience  ought] 
in  strict  parlance  to  be  called  a  champ  de  demonstmtian,  aa  it^ 
k  redly  a  method  of  showing  results  already  ascertained.  Still, 
the  term  ia  so  commonly  misapplied  that  it  has  practically 
become  a  a)Tion3Tii  for  the  other.  The  number  of  these  champ$ 
de  demonstration  varied  greatly  in  the  departments  I  \*iaited,  and 
Tvere  by  no  means  all  under  the  control  or  even  supervitdon  of  the 
primary  teacher.  They  are  sometimes  lent  by  a  peasant,  aonie- 
timaa  hired  by  the  commune,  sometimes  they  take  place  in  the 
teacher  s  garden.  In  Calvados  out  of  703  communeit  ihmv  are  be- 
tween twenty  and  thuty,  of  which  probably  not  moi-e  tbon  ten 
are  supervised  by  the  teachers.  A  teacher  who  looks  after  onaj 
of  the^e  champs  d^expirience  told  me  it  was  cultivated  by  tl 
[)roprietor.  He  himself  merely  supervised  it,  and  took  his  bo}^ 
there  occasionally  to  study  and  note  the  effects.  In 
the  case  of  another  "trial  field,"  about  10  kilometres  away* 
the  commime  had  provided  the  en{}rais  and  the  propriet 
lent  tliB  field.  In  Orne,  with  512  conimmies,  the  Profe 
of  Agriculture  told  me  there  are  alx>ut  sixty  champs  d'experien/GB^ 
about  twentj^  of  which  are  looked  after  by  the  teachers.  I  visitedj 
one  of  th^e  at  Lotiray  with  the  schoolmaster.  The  peasant  whdj 
o\\Tied  the  field  went  T\ith  us.  As  in  other  champs  d'cstj 
the  effect  of  the  artificial  manure  was  clearly  \isihle.  What  seeme 
to  me  stiU  more  important  was  to  find  the  teacher  on  such  good 
terrna  with  the  farmer.  The  director  in  the  practising  school  at 
Alen^*on  told  me  he  had  a  c/tamp  d' experience  last  year.  The 
ordinary  crop  of  the  district  ia  about  fourteen  hectolitres  the  bectarei 
or  about  sixteen  bushels  an  acre ;  his  plot  produced  twenty-six 
heotohtres,  or  nearly  tw*inty-nine  bushels  an  acre.  Wm  pupils  not 
only  sowed  but  culti%'ated  the  plot,  and  gave  it  a  dressing  of  arti* 
ficial  manure.  At  Trun,  again,  there  was  a  champ  d' experience  of 
2|  acreSt  in  which  experiments  were  lieing  made  with  three  sorts  ofl 
manures.  Tlie  field  itself  was  lent  by  a  private  individual,  the 
artificial  and  the  seed  l)eiug  given  by  tlie  department,  the  crop 
going  to  the  proprietor.  The  parenta,  I  was  told,  take  much  in- 
terest in  the  experiment.  Sai'the  is  one  of  the  most  advanced 
departments  in  agi*icultural  education  in  some  wa}'s.  It 
has  386  communeit,  and  possessed  over  150  champa  de  demon- 
9i  rat  10  a ,  These  i  n  cl  uded  e  x  peri  ments  i  n  c  r  ojjs  of  all  sorts  and  kin  da, 
including  meteil  (a  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat,  of  which  the  farmer 
makes  liis  bread ),  and  imlarde  (a  mixture  of  Imrley  and  oats,  wnth 
which  tliey  feed  their  cattle).  At  Mayet  I  visited  two  champs 
£mpiricnce  Iwked  after  by  the  teacher.  The  first  \ras  a  fmtch 
of  oata,  which  cihowed  very  \TsiLly  the  effect  of  the  various  engrai$, 
and  compared  most  flatteringly  with  other  patches  of  oats  in  the 
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viciixity.  This  particular  champ  waa  hiiTd  by  the  teacher  and 
sown  by  lalx>m'er8  he  employed,  the  money  being  found  by  the 
departmental  professor  of  agi'iculture.  The  i^econd  field  belonged 
to  a  cultivator,  and  was  ako  a  piece  of  oats.  The  effects  of  manure 
wei-e  very  marked,  especially  where  the  ptirm^  or  Ut|iiid  manui^e, 
had  been  put  on.  We  met  the  cultivator  himself,  who  seemed 
highly  Ba^isfied  with  the  experiment.  The  teaclier  also  ahowed 
me  8ome  expei*imenta  he  was  making  on  a  vineyard  near  with 
a  view  of  combatting  the  pliylloxera.  In  Indre*et-Loire  the 
vkattipB  d'eiBpdrwnce  ai-e  not  so  numeroua.  But  one  of  the 
inspet^ton*  informed  me  a  strong  effort  was  going  to  be  made  to 
incr^ease  them.  In  Loir-et-Cher  the  departmental  profe^or  of 
agriculture  was  away  at  Paris,  hut  judging  by  the  fine  laboratory 
at  his  disposition  the  department  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
active  as  fai*  as  agricultural  education  is  concerned.  I  visited  a 
small  chump  d'exp^rienr^  of  2i  ares  at  St,  IJenis-la-Victoire,  which 
was  hii'ed  by  the  coraniune,  and  the  **  artificial'' was  given  by 
a  Paris  firm  to  introduce  their  wares  t-6  the  neighbourhood. 
The  oats  and  barley  both  showed  the  effects  of  the  treatment,  but 
it  was  uuposaihle  to  pronounce  on  the  beetroot  and  haricot  beans, 
as  they  were  only  just  coming  up. 

The  following  extracts  ai*e  from  a  MS.  copy  of  the  account 
of  champz  d'experimce  and  d^  d^mQfistratio'ji  in  Sarthe  dui'ing  the 
aeaaon  1898-9,  compiled  by  the  departmental  professor,  M, 
Cassarini,  and  kindly  copied  for  me  through  his  permission. 
They  will  give  some  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and 
also  the  extent  to  which  the  teachers  share  in  it,  167  champs  were 
created,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  no  less  than  26  agricultural 
associations,  and  a  certain  number  of  teachers  who  were  responsible 
for  60  of  them,  each  being  about  quarter  of  an  acre  in  size,  The 
other  parcels  of  groimd  measured  on  the  average  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  apiece.  Tlie  total  area  amounted  t^o  about  111  acres^  not 
counting  in  the  standard  plote^  which  came  to  nearly  the  same 
superficies;  the  thftoins  represented  in  this  case  the  ordinary 
methods  of  cultivation  of  the  locaUty  in  which  the  trial  plot  was 
situated,  Most  of  the  trial  fields  weiB  estabUshed  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  certain  manm^es,  or  the  choice  of  seeds.  The  experi- 
mental tields  w*ere  devoted  to  a  trial  of  a  few  new  varieties  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes ;  experiments  in  the  eft'ect  of  manures 
were  made  in  the  schools.  The  demonstrations  were  made  for  the 
most  part  among  tlie  more  progressive  farmers.  The  results  were 
very  satisfactory,  despite  the  bad  season.  Economic  statistics  are 
given  to  show  that  the  use  of  well  chosen  manures  is  really 
a  saving  of  money,  being  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
improvement  m  the  crofjs,  while  the  unexhausted  improvement 
to  the  land  must  also  be  taken  int<*  account.  This  econondc 
aspect  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The  comparative 
"\ield'"  is  no  guide  nnless  the  comparati\'e  rest  is  considered. 
Detni)^    on    successful     experiments    m    comparative    manui'ei 
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foUcw.  Mention  is  made  of  the  econoimes  realised  hf 
cultivators  who  have  bought  the  raw  materials  for  artifieial 
manures,  and  mked  them  under  the  direction  of  the  depart* 
mental  profeBaon  Finally,  the  Jatter  regrets  that  only  a  quai'ter  of  the 
farmei^a  profit  by  these  experimenta  and  take  the  profesaoi*  s  advice. 
Time,  more  of  these  object-IesBons,  the  spread  of  education, 
the  disappearance  of  the  older  generation^  with  the  new 
generation,  who  are  less  "untoward,"  to  take  ita  place,  are  all 
factors  in  the  ultimate  3UC*;e8a  of  the  new  agi'iculture. 

I  came  across  several  teacheiis  who,  apart  from  taking 
their  pupils  to  visit  the  champs  d'mpiriejice,  also  made  exeur- 
sionB  with  them,  according  to  the  inBtruction  of  4tb  January, 
1897,  The  childi*en  are  often  armed  with  note- books,  the 
mugh  notea  of  which  are  furnished  either  by  the  teacher's 
CKplanationa  or  their  own  reflections,  and  serve  afterwards  for 
an  essay  or  an  oral  narmtion  of  the  walk.  Another  good  way  of 
utiliaing  these  outings  ia  that  of  the  headnmster  of  St  Aubin  s 
(CalYados)»  who  encotnuges  his  pupils  to  form  a  botanical  garden 
by  collecting  new  plants  duruig  these  excursions.  The  gai^den  is 
divided  into  plots  reserved  for  the  principal  families,  and  each  nmv 
acquisition  is  planted  in  the  bed  reserved  for  the  genus/  This 
helps  to  impress  the  family  on  the  pupil*8  mini 

Some  of  the  older  teachers  are  somewhat  indifferent  ITi^j' 
look  on  the  subject  rather  as  a  new  fad,  though  there  are 
exceptions.  1  came  across  one  veteran  at  I^a  Chaussee  -  Saint- 
Victor,  who  liad  been  an  enthusiastic  pioneer  in  the  moveiuent 
from  the  start.  A  certain  number  of  teach erSi  I  was  told,  by 
one  enunent  authority,  are  rather  iuke-w^arm*  They  have  gone 
into  education  because  they  detested  agriculture.  Such  recruits 
are  not  veiy  likely,  therefore,  to  make  the  best  of  teachers  in  the 
matter.  Again,  there  are  distiucts  where  the  moyement  baa  barely 
caught  on  at  all  An  inspector  with  a  verj*  big  district  told  m©  he 
had  about  five  teachers  who  seriously  took  up  the  matter^  the  rest 
confined  themselves  to  clasa  teaching.  Some  of  the  teaching, 
therefore,  is  too  bookish^  and  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  where  the 
teacher  makes  no  effort  to  render  it  real,  either  by  expenmenta 
in  his  garden  or  in  pota,  or  by  forming  at  least  a  proper  school 
museum.  And  here  again  I  find  my  opinion  supported  by  that  of 
an  inspector,  who  said  he  had  no  high  opinion  of  the  tlieciretica] 
teaching  as  given  in  most  of  the  schools.  Per  covtra,  the  beet 
teachers  not  only  seem  to  be  ti-jing  to  make  their  teaching  practical, 
but  also  to  attach  it  to  the  local  agriculture,  of  whatever  nature  it 
may  be,  msistmg  m  the  grass  countries  rather  on  questions  of  cattle 
and  cattle-f^^eding ;  in  t  he  arable  dis^icts  on  cereals ;  in  the  vine 
regions,  on  the  treatment  of  the  vine.  At  the  same  time,  they 
encourage  the  childi^en  to  form  botanical  collections,  help  them  to 
discriminate  between  the  birds  and  insects  useful  to  agricnlt\n^j 
and  its  enemies ;  take  them  for  interesting  <»xcuraions,  and  make 
them  r6C<rd  their  impresaionsi  and  kmdle  m  th^m  Uieraby  Mt 
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tmly  an  int^reat  in  but  a  love  of 

this  teaching,  if  it  is  to  be  auccessfu] 

down.    It  should  be  scientific,  for  it  deala  with  **  the  science  of  the 

soil,  of  the  plant,  of  the  animflJ  "  (academy  inspector  of  Manche 

1897),  and  it  must  be  practical,  and  to  ensure  thia  every  school 

»8hotild  have  ita  own  chump  d'exp^rwnce.  The  head  of  one  of  the  JJ^^  5! 
higher  primary  schools  told  me  he  had  no  very  great  belief  in  the  ci*t:,ps 
ejiseignement  agrwole  unless  the  teacher  had  a  champ  d'expSrience.  everywKere. 
A  very  bright  teacher  at  Chaumont  confessed  he  felt  he  really 
could  not  do  much  without  a  c^mp  d'ex^rimwE^  and  meant  to 
B  aak  the  village  counci.1  for  one  next  yeai*.  And,  again,  the  primary 
■  inspeetor  of  Vendome  looked  on  the  multiplication  of  chumps 
d^ei^rience  as  the  one  thing  needful.  This  view  is  also  strongly 
held  by  thB  adTninistratmn  at  the  present  time,  and  M.  Rene  Leblanc, 
who  is  already  ready  to  practise  what  he  preaches,  established  in 
a  small  corner  of  the  Exhibition  a  model  school  garden,  which  only 
covered  about  74  square  yards,  or  a  httle  over  two  rods,  an  area 
which  it  should  not  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  smaUeet 
commune  to  provide,  t  The  garden  itaelf  (see  plan  below) 
represents  exactly  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  principal  demonstra- 
tions suggested  in  the  celebrated  circular  of  January  4th,  1898.* 
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1.  Maiie.  2*  Tomatoes.  3,  Potatoes.  4.  I^oeks,  Hpinacb,  stmKberries, 
all  withoiu  ma  mire.  2^  S<jme  strips  witli  tuariure  \nthout  phosphoric 
add-  S*.  Id.,  without  nitrate.  4\  Same  cuJtiirc,  vrtth  complete  iimnure. 
F.  Fountain.    K.  Meteordo^cal  kiosk* 

•  So  niTis  the  official  account  in  the 
the  **^fract' which  follows  ia  taken. 
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'  KfiYue  Feda^cig^que,*'  from  which 
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lie  ex  Irs 


"Many  of  the  pknts  were  sent  direct  from  school  gardens. 
The  botanical  bed  in  the  middle  is  composed  of  field  fJowers, 
It  auffices  for  the  study  of  the  charact^iEtics  of  the  pHn- 
eipal  families,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  l^eing  omameiitaL  In 
the  foreground  of  the  garden  iB  a  narrow  bed  containing  the 
principal  leguminous  and  gramineous  plants  that  ei^ery  culti%'ator 
ought  to  know.  To  the  left  five  little  squares  of  a  metre  each  have 
been  gown  with  a  suitable  mixture  of  these  leguminous  and  gra- 
mineous plants,  in  ordei"  to  form  specimen  meadow  plot^.  In  a  quad- 
rangular plot  of  four  metres  square,  whose  soil  is  practically  sterile, 
four  distinct  strips  have  been  prepared  for  demomtrative  culture. 
The  first  is  the  standard  with  no  manure;  the  last  has  received 
a  complete  ch^essing  of  manure.  In  the  two  othera  one  fertiliziBg 
element  ia  wanting :  nitrate  is  lacking  iu  one  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  other.  The  plants  in  each  are  identical,  and  include  maize^ 
toiimtoes,  potatoes^  and  in  the  last  sciuare,  leeks^  spiimch,  and  straw- 
berries. Against  the  wall  at  the  side  are  climlitig  plants,  vines, 
and  fniitr trees/*  In  spite  of  the  torrid  heat  and  the  peTHistent 
attentions  of  the  Paris  sparrows,  the  garden  looked  remarkably  ■ 
well,  and  the  expernnents  were  most  satisfactory.  f 

FinaUy,  if  the  teaching  is  to  have  the  full  importance  attached 
to  it  that  it  deseiTes,  it  must  be   placed  on  the  same  footixig  as 
the  other  compulsoi^  subjects  for  the  ^Titten  part  of  the  t^rtifitxti 
d^etudes.    Introduced  at  first  among  the  oral  subjects,  it  is  now 
included  hi  the  TjiTitten  part  of  the  examination,  with  the  proviso,  ^ 
however,  of  only  counting  at  the  oral    As  the  latter  part  of  the  ■ 
examination  is  often  more  or  less  a  formality  (only  one  or  two  per     i 
cent,  of  the  candidates  being  plucked  at  it),  it  is  e\*it!ent  tliat  agn- 
cultural  education  should  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  other 
main  subjectSi  with  which  it  is  certainly  of  erjual  importance. 

It  possesses,  neverthetess,  one  advantage  which  is  not 
shared  by  the  oUier  subjects.  In  most  de|mrtments  examinations 
are  organised,  at  which  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best 
pupils,  and  also  to  the  masters  who  have  taught  tliem-*  My 
Russian  colleague  on  the  jury,  to  whose  able  report  reference  has 
already  been  made,  reported  unfavourably  as  to  the  practical  value 
of  those  examinations.  They  led  to  mere  crannning,  and  neither 
the  examining  staff  was  big  enough  to  make  the  examination 
serious,  nor  was  the  time  given  to  the  examination  sufficient.  Since 
then  it  ia  plain  much  progress  has  been  made.  The  improvement 
that  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  schools  must  necessarily 
assert  a  beneficial  effect  on  tJie  qualities  of  pupils  presented  at  the 
examinations,  though  I  happened  upon  one  or  tw^o  persons  who 
were  gtill  sceptical  of  their  efficacy, 

*  These  are  awarded  partly  on  the  performance  of  the  |iuptl»  and 
fvartly  nri  ^»myn  i«nt  in  by  t  Jip  teachers  on  mnue  agricialtunU  subject. 
To  give  the  Bfiillcr  s^hoois  a  chsuico  of  c<»mpc4ing,  the  schoda  in  Surttio 
are  dividi^d  iut43  three  dassi"*—(  1 }  bighi^r  fiiimar\\  (2)  schools  with  three 
depart meutii,  and  (3)  a'hoiil^  mih  otic  ur  two  dcptirtioeot^ 


j^^^^JH^ 
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ine  examination  is  in  two  parts.  First  there  is  a  composition 
on  some  written  subject  (with  perhaps  other  questions  appended) 
common  to  all  the  schools  examined,  and  then  a  sort  of  roving 
commission  go  roimd  the  schools  and  examine  the  children.  For 
the  following  specimen  papers  I  have  to  thank  M.  JaTar}% 
inspector  at  Tours  The  method  employed  in  the  fii-st  part  of 
these  papers  is  familial*  to  the  British  public  from  the  missing 
word  competitions. 


Ichoolsi  of 


SCHOOL  AGRICULTUTtAL   COMPETITION. 

Knowledge  of  Common  Things,  ^,' 

Natiil 
(Read  aiteativdy  eadi  queslkm  and  irimrt  in  the  dutfed^  ^pam  <Aa  ^ 

proper  word.) 

1.  The  air  of  the  atmospbere  is  principally  composed  of  two  gasea, 
which  are  :  —  Ist,  ..*<-«;  ^nd, 

2,  The  one  of  these  two  gai^ea  which  supports  combuBtion  and 
reBpiratioii  Li  culled  *.,.,. 

:L  Water  apiiejim  io  tliiw^  diiVerent  statas  accM:>rdinp:  to  its  tem- 
perature ;  these  three  states  are  :  the  ,,,,..  tjiate ;  the  •  ,  ,  *  , 
state  ;  the  ...,.*  stat^!, 

4.  Water  m  n«jt  ahvaya  driiikalile ;  in  ordei"  that  it  may  he  ao  it 
18  necesflary  to it  or  to it. 

5.  Defective  heating  appflt^tus  can  cAuse  aaph^-xia  in  allowing 
to  eacaj^e  into  the  room  two  dangerous  ga*ses,  one  called  ...•,,. 
and  the  other  .,,... 

6.  The  four  principal  fermented  drinks  are  .  , 


7.  All  fermented  drinks  contain  a  dangeroufi  element  called 


8.  Phosphorus  enteini  into  the  compoBition  of and 

into  the  composition  of  chemical  manures  called 

9;  The  best  clothes  in  summer  and  in  winter  are  made  of  .  ,  ,  .  ^ 
stuff. 

10.  To  get  rid  of  insects  and  molluscs^  injurious  to  cultivEtion^ 
it  is  neoe^ary  to  introduce  into  gardens and  •*,*.,. 

11.  The  complete  flower  is  composed  of   four   principal  tmrtSp 

which  are  :  Ist,  the  (m^culine),  composed  of ;  2nd,  the 

(feminine),  composed  of ;   3rd,  the  (plxiral)  ,.,,,; 

4th,  the  (masculine),  composed  of  ,  .  .  .  ,  , 

12.  Be€s  are  housed  in  .  -  .  ,  ,  which  contain  a  number  of 
inflects,  wliich  amount  from  -  .  .  .  to  .  ,  .  •  and  contain'  each 
a  ,  -  ,  ,  -  .  and  .,,..-  and 

13.  The   finest   wools   are    derived   from  * ,  sheep; 

the  sum  total  of  the  wool  covering  these  sheep  is  called  .-*,.,** 

Questions  of  Dfymestie  Eoommty. 

(ATi&ii^er  mch  q^wstion  in  the  space  left  in  hlank^space  giwn,  from 

hto  to  three  lines  J) 

1,  Why  must  one  air  rooms?  2,  Why  should  one  not  allow 
plants  to  be  left  in  the  room  ?  3,  What  precautions  are  to  be 
taken  in  cleaning  and  preparing  petroleum  and  spirit  lampe  ?  4. 
What  is  the  use  of  ashes  in  wai?liing  ?  5.  What  precautionB  are  to 
be  taken  during  a  thundet^torm  in  the  house  or  in  the  fields  7 
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6.  What  is  the  first  aid  to  be  given  to  a  person  who  has  been  bitten 
by  a  viper  ?  7.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  what  is  the  first  aid  to  be 
given  to.  the  patient  while  awaiting  the  doctor's  arrival  ?  8.  Bread- 
making,  the  use  of  yeast. 

Drawing  (space  given,  JuUf  a  page). 

Design  an  api-on.  You  will  lightly  indicate  with  a  dotted  line 
the  hem,  the  belt,  and  the  pockets. 

Boeb4ceeping. 

A  farmer's  wife  goes  to  the  mai-ket.  She  sells  5  cliickens  at  3  fr. 
75  cent,  a  piece,  6  kilos  of  butter  at  2  fr.  10  cent,  the  half  kilo, 
3  dozen  eggs  at  90  cent,  a  dozen.  She  buys  3  metres  of  caUco  at 
55  cent,  a  metre,  1  kilo  250  gr.  of  coffee  at  5  fr.  50  cent,  the  kilo, 
and  spends  2  fr.  40  cent,  on  small  piu^chases.  Make  out  her  account 
for  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  indicate  the  siun  brought  forward. 

Short  Essay  (about  half  a  page). 
1.  Butter :  its  making  and  preservation— salt  butter,  melted 
butter.      2.  The  Silkworm:    its   metamorphoses;    producu 
obtains  from  it. 


SCHOOL    AGRICULTUEAL    COMPETITION.  Yeari900 

^  (Boys.)  Schools  of 

Tours.  J 

Knowledge  of  Common  Things. 

(Read  attentively  eaeh  qaestiony  and  iTisert  in  the  dotted  space  the 

proper  vxyrd.) 

1.  Plants  derive  from  the  air  a  gas, acid,  which  they 

decompose  by  means  of  their ,  thanks  to  the  light  of 

the 

2.  Fermented   liquors   (name   four : 

)   are   (useful    or   injiu-ious) 

when  taken  in  moderation ;  distilled  liquors,  such  as 

are  always  injiu-ious. 

3.  Sulphiu',  whose  colour  is ,  is  employed  in  manu- 

factiu:e  for and  in  agriculture  to  combat  a  disease  of  the 

vine  called 

4.  Limestone  is  distinguishable  from  flint  by  the  fact  that  lime- 
stone   makes with       ;    the    effervescence 

is  caused  by  the  Uberation  of  a  gas  called acid. 

5.  Limestone  is  a  carlx>nate  of while  plaster  is  a  .... 

of  lime. 

6.  Lime  is  derived  from  a  mineral  called which  is 

b\umt  during  several  days  in  •  .  .  apparatus  called  ^  .  .  .  «  .  , 
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7-  To  increase  the  yield  of  ai^tificial  pastures  one  scatters  on  them 
4  .  >  .  .  .  dual. 

8.  Atmospheric  pressure  is  measured  by  the  aid  of  instrutnenta 
called  ,,,,.,-  and  temperatui^  by  the  aid  of  inBtnrmenta 
called  ,.*.-.. 

9,  In  our  di»ti-ict8  when  the  barometer  falk,  it  IB  a  sign  of  •  ,  .  .  • 
10<  Name  two  inaectivorous  mam  mate,  the and  the 

11.  The  mamniak  most  useful  to  man  are :  the and 

the  ..*,..;  tliey  belong  i^  the  order  of  the  *,•.,,, 

12.  Name  an  insect  injurious  to  the  vme  ? and  one 

injurious  to  the  com  ? 

1^.  Cthm  the  names  of  the  male,  the  female,  oud  the  youngof  the 
foUowmg  races  of  animak  :  — 


Horses :  Ist  > 
Cattle:  1st  , 
Sheep:  lat  . 
Qoata :  1st  . 
Figs:    lat  . 


2nd 
2ud 
2iid 
2nd 
2nd 


Short  Agriciiltuml  QueMians, 
Reply  hriefy  to  ench  qvestmn  in  the  spare  feft  blank  (two  or  ihrm 
lines  (jenerally  left  foreadi  aiimt'ery 

1.  How  can  one  put  out  a  chimney  on  fii-e  ?  2.  What  precautions 
should  lie  taken  in  a  thundei'storni  ?  3.  ^Vliat  do  you  call  a  bird  of 
prey  ?  How  do  you  rhiAS  thnm  ^  An*  they  uf^eful  (*v  injurious  ? 
4.  Among  the  Ijatraehiuna  one  luust  i-t?Kj>ect  the  Ui^'lienl ;  the  *  •  .  » 
.  .  ,  Why  ?  5.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  ixiota  of  plants  ? 
6.  W^hat  is  a  pastui^e  ?  Ht>w  many  sorts  of  pastures  aiT  there  ? 
*r.  Name  two  plants  wliicli  enter  into  the  composition  of  natural 
pastures,  and  two  othei-H  which  enter  into  the  eomixjsition  of  artificial 
paatuivs.  8.  How  do  you  nmnufactuj^  spirits  of  wine,  eau  de  %ie, 
and  cider  hrnndy. 

Dramng. 

Design  a  simple  leaf,  indicating  the  name  of  the  difl'eii?nt  parti  of 
the  leaf  (lilac,  or  lime,  or  pear  tree,  for  instance) ;  next  a  eomposito 
(aoacia^  chestnut,  for  instance).    {Spa^  giwn,  half  a  po^g^) 

Af%lhmiiie, 
A  vine  owner  bu\i*  350  kilos  of  sulphui*  at  28  fr.  the  100  kiloe* 
Ab  he  pays  ready  money  he  profits  by  a  certain  discount,  and  only 
gives  i»;j  fr.  10  cent.  What  is  the  rate  of  the  discount  ?  (Space  */iren^ 

ivalf  a  page.) 

Shmi  Essays. 

{Erpand  caeh  of  the  folhmng  rnhjeds,} 

1.  The  batrachians :  characteristics  and  metamorphoiea-  (Hal/ 
a  page) 

2,  Description  of  a  slorni :  eflects  of  atmospheric  ekclncity ; 
how  to  protect  oneself  against  the  lightning. 


\ 
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In  Calvadoa  five  out  of  six  of  the  agi^icultural  societiea  for  the 
ai^rondia^enients  hold  similar  exaiiiiiiatioiiti.  The  examioera 
are  members  of  the  associations  and  the  profeBSors  of 
agi'iculture.  The  pi^imarj'  luspectora  report  to  the  academy 
insjjeclfn*  tliose  teachers  \vho4ie  pupih  have  done  pailienlarly 
well,  and  the  former  receive  medals  and  diplomas.  Some 
even  obtain  the  agricultm-al  decoration.  The  Societe  d'Encvurage- 
vieiU  at  Priria  and  other  national  agiicultui*al  societies  also  furnisli 
BubventionH.  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  impectors  alx>ut  the  pmctical 
nature  of  the  examimitioos.  He  assm-al  me  the  question  had 
seriously  occupied  the  attention  of  the  agricultuj*al  associatioiis, 
end  that  it  now  was  really  a  thorough  t.e«t,  though  he  admitted 
tliat  elsewhere  teachei-a  have  sometimee  taken  it  up  as  a  spec^nlation, 
(He  spoke  of  one  teach ei*  as  a  vialin  qtiL  avait  d^crovki  une  dtwra^ 
Hon.)  The  system  of  agricultural  t^lucatioji  ia  prolmbly  njore 
developed  in  Sarthe  tliao  in  any  other  pai't  of  Franre.  l.ast  ymr 
(1899)  for  the  jirizes  given  liy  the  agricultimil  society  thei^e  were 
over  4UU  candidates  in  the  arrmi4iUm.'metit  of  Manierti.  Tlie 
children  were  all  orally  examined,  and  the  questions  Ime  parti- 
cularly on  the  axact  cultivation  of  their  own  poiliciilar  du^trlct. 
Sarthe  is  particuki'ly  well  equipped  in  agiucultural  etlucation,  as 
it  possesses  a  profes«t>r  for  eueh  arrondiBsement,  a8  well  as  a  dejmrt- 
mental  professor*  For  the  whole  of  Sarthe  thei^e  wei^e  last  year 
(1898)  over  800  candtdatGH,  The  examination  waa  held  at  tlnil)'- 
three  centi-es,  mainly  chefs-li/mx  of  cantons,  and  it  took  a  peripatetic 
board  of  axaniiners  eight  days  to  do  the  oral  work.  Again,  in  the 
I'egional  examination,  held  by  the  Minis^try  of  Agriculture  f^yi^rj 
four  years,  in  tiach  of  the  four  flivi.Hrous  of  France-,  Sarthet  whicli 
is  in  the  Western  Division,  obtained  far  the  most  prices  in  tlie 
competition  for  that  region.  In  Indre-et-Loire,  in  addition  to 
the  eoneours  aijricolpSt  I  found  there  ai'e  exposiikms  OijHadeSp  at 
w^hich  the  teachei*s  exhibit  the  results  of  their  ex[>eriments.  The 
day  is  further  utilised  for  the  distribution  of  the  rewards  to  the 
successful  pupils  in  the  agncultui*ai  competition,  who  are  invitetl 
up  to  receive  their  prizes*  Their  expenses  are  paid,  and  the  day 
is  looked  on  as  a  very  jileasant  outing.  These  annual  exhibitions 
are  arranged  by  arrondissements,  and  ai^e  held  in  twn  in  the 
various  chefs  lieux  of  the  cantons* 

The  moral  of  the  whole  curriculuin  of  Frejich  piimary 
education  will  l>e  lost  on  EngHsli  readers  if  they  have  not 
seen,  from  the  brief  notes  on  the  ordinary  subjects  and  the 
detailed  examination  of  agriciJtural  education,  the  way  in  w^iich 
the  subjects  not  only  dovetail  into  one  another  but  also  oveilap> 
mth  the  result  of  producing,  not  indeed  confusion,  but 
cohesion-*  Thus  the  reading  lesson  is  di'awn  on  for  lu 
morale,  the  morah  in  its  turn  draws  upon  the  history  book, 
the  history  book  is  worked  in  with  the  geography,  the 
geogmphy,    through    its   physical    features,    finds    its  basis    in 

♦  The  ejcact  limits  of  the  co-ordination  of  studies  are  well  indicated  in 
Ihc  "  General  Bejwrt  of  the  Board  Inspectors  **  to  the  Loudon  School 
Boftrd(ltiOl), 


Seliool 

agniniltti 

«.\liibitifui> 


The 
camculura 


r    .^71111    -  'It/If    :rf  'impart  for  the  agricoj-^ 

uta^:tr!*     ..tn     .riirimetic     in    the    o»*j[>*^ 

-■  •«  ■.•.:!i;r'.*c  ^  iLuJded  foF  the  practical  geometo'j— ^ 

ru.  •     ^i.^r:- ...    .:-  .;ri'\-:nir  sviiabud,  the  Jrawu^jg^ 

.-:■:  :^'     :.a::.-  ..:-:cinL:  :s  ^-vorketi  rhrou;2f^ 

....  .^    ••  X.      .    :"   viiiL-n  sT.irinirs  again  tli^ 

:;.{.» \     ■  iiitinir  Lrroiind  for  tii#* 

-      -■■  ..  - .v.r  i.i; i  al  L  « )I  :* U ijJHCti?  lUTB  HOI  OHly' 

.....       .    :tii-.  ■••■.  THiiiiMU.     An*:  ii'-'-'V.  nerhdpH- 

-..  ,     .     .     ..  ■  ■..i:|.LMifiv   ..-4jiate  such  :i  subject 

.  -.    .liiLi"!.  :i::iC  -MJiiiut   •.■«  Severed  from 
......iLii.';:   .:..    ..->■  cuita:;j  into  i^^ 

^.  I.     ■i-.ji.Mia  •..  'iiiifi-  ^*LlUJects.  for  the  parfcJ 

.     -ix.-  '.»riaciKtuit^  ;i.s  riie  r'larts  of  a  watcOt 

■u*  VI  -iLi'iit^s  ..iiat  iiiaKe  up  the  prc-gramii^ 


.•r      uiii'^r     tuestion    oi    how  far     ^* 

...>.  .■i.:.tj:i!ii».-.   •;»    ;'t_it    ,iil    these   car"^ 

.     .-J.  -.v        :vtM.Lit:i.iii.      -.iivi     follow    oTJl 

.rifiiL  s^iiaijiides,    we    at   once 

.. -'.L    "he    nj    "iitScuity    whicA 

^  •     -,     •  .r-i  .-.    iMtirt  of  learning  into 

'.^     -      X.  "-    ■  ■>*uvLi    authorities    trv  to  get 

-i»f!i»:fi*s    ''^    insist    in  their 
.     •  .  >^?c .     .'.. '  .i:'» .  .ipii   "ri  "his  way.  no 

■!•_:    i  C'lU lit ry  oast. and 

■^         .-■,   .uf    -"' TM^T*/. •*:?»' ?r»>p 

■.:    >*  :4^iter  to  recu -arise 

■  -..:•:    leli  be  rat  ely  create 

'■*     -«.'tiooIi«,   as  in  fact 

■  -    '  ^L-    iLTvieuItiu**".     A 
.-      --  >-    crffTTazr  fi'f^tudr?, 

'     =*       ■■■•••-.-.* -iubjei'ts.  with  the 

-        ^    '    '  ■  .-    ■  'i"!ier,  and  town 

■         ^  .    -:    ■        .-...:      '.live    "he    immense 

•    -  .  ■  "•     "^      ■     '    - -'-^-  ■■  '  i:!l:  '"o  cover  too 

■■••*    ^■''      ■"    ^1   •rx>    '.i.r^t-ar    -*»    favour  the 

4       .  .  ■   - >.s         -  .'..•^,      ,T    "*•!•*!«.* he  following 

■     V        i     :  •    .'  •'■vi:     :--^      .:  ^    :'^:i:  table  to  impose 

■       ■-   i-i    *.     -.-i-Siii-.i     ii*f    <i:--     ^"      's   :.>     ■     'iie  <Mns  of  work- 

^    .-.v-s.  t:-.:    I:■l^   ^'•-      ■   >^  .  -vi:    -M-ileut  at  Paris 

,   ■■•    :        ■   ..-    i^;-:rT:r    ::    :^.:'^'^--:   •■Ifa-M,    tiui   that  each 

■'; -■■■  -    ■■:    ■^•':'*    !..<    :_::t^"^:'     ::  ::<r:-:ii    iiid    .-ommercial 

^. ■--  '">*    "'■""     ■-i'^'"^  -:i-*  -V'lluw!!!;^    proposi- 

.,..,  -...,  ;v,j  V  I  ii::Vr'v:'  -r-:-"u-n:»f  >:r-on-:i  aiui  country 
.v".-. -^  .•■■-  v-\r::-.  4-:"v^*«!r.4  I  i'^-"-'.r.;iI  r'^'-"Tr-.i.-Tinie  can  be 
fl.l-.-^'-i  '      »>^  ■.:-.^y^--.r  I  <T^^'^"'''   ''"'  '^^  ^^'^    -^^iojet.'t    told  me  he 
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had  already  propoaed  the  idea  at  the  eonference  at  Havre,  nor 

had  he  alirimk  from  carrymg  out  the  proposal  to  its  logical  oon- 
eluflion  of  having  different  types  of  teachers  for  the  different 
tyjp^  of   schools. 

M.  Le  Chevallier,  the  Academy  Irtspeetor  of  Orne,  is  not  oaly 
favourable  to  the  change,  but  i^Tote  about  it  in  the  pedagogical 
preaSjas  far  back  as  1893-94,  The  directarof  a  normal  school  declared 
himself  to  Ije  a  partisan  of  the  idea,  and  added  that  it  was  accept- 
able to  many  inspectors,  but  that  the  administration  was  not  3'et 
converted.  Government  officials  have  necessarily  to  adopt  a  con- 
eervative  attitude*  Yet  the  problem  in  France  is  far  simpler  than 
with  us.  There  is  an  aheenoe  of  uiany  complicating  factors. 
The  great  ineciualities  in  En^ltah  salaries  tend  to  rob  the  countiy 
of  its  best  teiR^herH,  espticially  m  the  moat  valuable  postii  are 
in  the  towns.  In  France  the  to^Tis  possess  but  little  economic 
attraction,  for  salaries  are  independent  of  IcKsalities.  Hence 
rural  teachers  are  leas  tenipted  to  desert  the  country.  A  further 
tie  is  their  official  jxisition  as  a  government  servant*  which  gives 
them  a  ceiiaih  status  in  the  village^  to  which  they  are  often  uttaclied 
by  birth  or  connexion,  lor,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the 
ordinary  teacher  often  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  gravitate 
back  to  his  village  or  at  least  to  its  neighbourhood.  There  is 
■  already,  therefore,  a  sort  of  unconscious  selection  at  work  among 
H  the  teachers  in  France  of  a  town  or  country  post,  the  latter  not 
I  being  auch  a  Hobson's  choice  as  with  us.  This,  c<>mbined  with 
H  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  some  aoit  of  decentraliBation  with  a 
I     view  to  adapting  the  school  more  closelv  to  local  needs,  renders  an 


I 


CHAPITER    VI.-THE    CERTIFICAT    D'ETUDES. 


The  pedagogical  and  educational  side  of  French  education  inflpfiction 
m  supervised,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  inspectors.  Tliey  look  into 
the  teaching  given  in  the  schools,  and  to  them  is  entrusted  the 
task  of  seeing  that  only  fit  and  proper  persons  are  adnutted  to  the 
full  exercise  of  the  profession  through  the  certificat  d'apiitnds. 
But  their  cir conscriptions  are  often  large  and  the  distances  very 
great.  One  inspector  told  me  there  were  schools  in  his  district 
he  could  only  visit  every  other  year.  True,  there  are  the  annual 
or  half-yearly  teachers'  meetings^  which  must  be  of  considerable 
use  in  helping  to  keep  the  teachers  and  teaching  methods 
together,  even  if  the  insjiector  does  not  always  get  the  full  value 
out  of  them. 

The  question  therefore  naturally  arises,  Is  this  yearly 
audit  of  the  schoolsi  mth  the  teachers'  meetings  to  talk  over 
its  reeults,  sufficient  ?  Dare  the  State,  which  is  the  largest 
shareholder  in  tlxe  national  schools,  content  itself  with  these 
safeguards?      Is    not*^some   sort   of    general  esfamination    test 
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necessary  for  the  nmaters  tlieitiselves,  to  keep  them  moii?  or 
less  in  Ihio,  and  up  to  the  mark,  and  to  pi^event  them  atragghng  ? 
Other wiae,  with  no  general  standard  before  them^  witli  no 
really  binding  syllabua  on  which  to  model  th^ir  teaching, 
are  not  standard  antl  |>ei'i?]:)ective  m  tyachui|.^  likply  to  anffer  ?  U 
not  such  a  te»t  an  exi-ellent  thing  for  the  pupils  in  presenting  Ihem 
with  a  definite  goal  to  aim  at^  at  least  the  most  enterprising  and 
promising  of  them  ?  Such  a  test  inuat  not  l>e  an  obhgatory  hut  a 
vohmtarv  one,  for  the  examination  which  act**  as  a  sort  of  Catjdina 
forlva,  under  which  all  nuist  ]}as8.  is  not  likely  to  be  popular  in  any 
country,  and  its  evils  have  been  aufticiently  patent  in  England 
to  need  of  no  recapitulation*  But  does  not  a  voluntaiy  teat  tend 
to  create  a  sort  of  intellectual  ilite  in  primary  schools?  Why, 
then,  should  not  what  is  a  good  thuig  for  secondary  and  higher 
education  lie  good  foi'  primary  ?  Surely  it  is  desirable  to  give 
to  the  l)est  of  the  bjys  who  leave  the  school  some  sort  of  liall-mark 
which  shows  that  in  their  school  cartel'  tliey  have  satisfied  their 
natural  judges.  Are  not  employers  hkely  to  recogniae  this  and 
give  such  l>oy  the  preference  when  a  \w^l  is  going  ?  And  in  this 
case,  is  not  it  of  the  tiighest  value  to  promote  good  relations  between 
business  men'and  the  school,  and  draw  them  closer  together,  instead 
of  the  pi'esent  liappy-go-lucky  fashion  in  which  each  |mrty 
in  this  country  goes  its  own  way  and  puts  all  the  blame  on 
X\xB  other  ?  Does  not^  at  la%it  in  a  country  like  Franci*^ 
snch  an  examination  escape  frotn  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
an  over-production  of  diplomas,  which,  as  they  imply  moi-e 
or  less  a  Government  guarantee  of  employment,  Ruffer  from  a 
similar  tU*piTciation  as  other  j>a|>er  values,  when  tlxe  State  has 
issued  mf)re  bank  notes  tbau  it  can  meet,  whei'eas  a  ceiliticate 
for  paasing  the  leaving  examination  m  the  primary  school  could 
never  lie  construeil  into  amthhig  hke  a  claim  on  tiie  ci-edit  of  the 
Stiite  for  the  humblest  jKDst  ?  In  setting  up  such  a  standard  of 
attainment,  which  all  have  a  chanc-e  of  reselling  if  they  laave  moderate 
abilities,  without,  let  or  hindrance  to  their  fellows,  are  not  the  most 
dangerous  features  of  indiscriminate,  "  all  against  all,"  cut-throat, 
competition  eliminated,  and  along  with  it  man}'  of  the  e^ils  of  over- 
pressure and  over- work  ?  A nd ,  1  ast  1  \^ , w h en  su ch  a  test  is  n ot  i\'ritt en 
only,  but  oral,  does  it  not  act,  not  merel>'  as  an  aaaay  of  knowledge, 
but  also  as  a  t«st  for  the  application  of  knowledge,  by  putting  a 
pi^uiium  on  qualities  which  are  of  real  worth  in  daily  life— preaencst 
of  mind,  f>ower  to  utilise  one  a  knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  to  put 
them  forth  m  a  skilful  and  shapely  fashion  ?  Surely  the  knuck 
of  grasping  a  situation  at  once,  or  thinking  out  a  prolileni 
quickly,  when  time  is  all  imjxirtant,  of  seemg  a  point  two  minutes 
before  one's  competitors,  is,  after  soundnees  of  judgment,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  factors  in  business,  and  oral  exanunations  are 
assuredly  one  of  the  litest  i^^aya  of  bringing  out  such  qualities. 

It  is  probtible  that  ai'guments  somewhat  of  this  sort  have  led  to 
the  founding  and  maintenance  of  the  certifcai  d*Hwi€%  m  France, 
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But  though  it  may  be  said  to  have  entered  iato  the  habitfi 
and  customs  of  the  people^  it  has  lately  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  very  violent  series  of  attacks,  which  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  to  inquire  c^refally  into  all  the  %vorking8  of  any 
S3'stem  Ijefore  pronouncing  on  its  ultimate  value.  So  mtich  lias 
this  been  the  case  that  at  the  teachers*  conference  of  ^mic/rfes  no 
less  than  four  reports  out  of  nineteen  presented  on  the  subject 
detnandecl  its  suppression  pui*e  and  siniplej  and  aU  the  others  pro- 
poaed  raodificAtions  more  or  less  profoiUKL 

One  ot  the  moat  thorough  reports  on  the  subject  \v&6  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Paris  teachers?.  It  states  that  tonilay  the  certifirat  m  a 
hackneyed  title  which  no  longer  signifies  anything.  This  is  due 
in  the  hrst  case,  aexjortling  to  the  report j  to  the  excessive  easiness 
of  the  exaininatiou,  and  still  more  so  to  the  abuse  of  the  system 
of  rep^chatje,  ^\'hiGh  consists  in  going  over  the  paj)ers  of  those  who 
are  '*  ploughed  "  and  attempting  to  hnd  extenuating  circunistiinees 
for  such  as  are  just  the  wrong  aide  of  the  line^  in  order  to  bring 
theii*  marks  up  to  the  necessary  miniinmn.  These  **  humaxie  ** 
proceetUngs  have  been  pushed  to  such  excess  that  candidates  have 
been  let  through  Ijecause  they  were  at  the  end  of  their  scliool  time  ! 
Again,  by  the  law  of  1882  candidates  can  present  themseh'es  as 
soon  as  they  lU'e  over  eleven.  This  provision,  winch  was  frametl 
with  the  idea  of  encouraging  the  children  to  present  theinRelvea 
for  the  examination,  b}'  offering  the  premium  of  a  year's  exeni])- 
tion  to  those  who  passed  it,  lias  led  instead  to  the  growing  depopula* 
tion  of  the  school  and  the  premalure  departure  of  the  more 
promising  schuiai^,  Othei'  evils  attributeii  to  it  are  that  it  distorts 
the  curriculum  and  creates  unhealth}"  rivalry  lietween  the  masters 
of  different  st*hools. 

The  criticisms  of  the  numerous  teachers  I  s[X)ke  to  on  the  sub- 
ject were  not  so  sweeping  ui  character,  though  ou  the  whole  they 
were  rather  unfavourable  than  favourable-  The  following  is  a 
rough  table  of  their  opinions.  The  certificate  is  a  gixxl  subject  foi' 
emulation,  affording  bi*tlj  teachei-s  and  taught  a  useful  objective, 
according  to  one  inspector,  though  several  teacher's  said  they  I'ould  dis- 
pense with  th  is  stimulus.  It  leads  to  cramming ;  this  cramming  leads 
to  over-pressure  for  the  pupils  and  over-work  for  the  masters,  as 
one  teacher  bluntly  put  it»  c'est  la  mort  aux  maitres.  But  some  of 
tliis  over-pi^saure  must  Ije  put  down  to  the  irregular  attendance, 
^according  to  an  inspector.  It  m  true  that  teachers  are  told  not 
press  the  children,  but,  on  the  other  hand*  they  declare  tbat 
much  is  required  of  theui.  Then  another  result  of  the  examination 
is  that  the  non-obligator}-  subjects  sufler.  In  French  schools 
the  last  month  of  the  school  }ear  is  given  to  revision,  and 
the  non^obligatory  subjects  ai-e  more  or  less  dropped  in  view  of 
the  examination.  Children  are  moi'e  inclined  to  Iea\e  after  the 
CBriificrtt  than  formerly.  The  examination  is  gooiJ  for  maintaining 
the  level  of  studies,  hut  leads  to  exaggerated  notions  in  the  imi-ents 
as  to  its  vaUie.    Tt  is  regarded  by  Rnine  tMt  a  /m-/i>  btM^<it  (amaU 
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B.A.!)^  confounded  by  otliers  with  the  brevet ^  while  in  Brittany 
admiring  parents  look  on  a  child  who  has  heen  suceeaafuS 
as  a  petit  notuire  (what  a  pathetic  side  ther^  is  to  all  this 
eimplicity  1 ),  and  many  openly  speak  of  him  as  un  petit  eamn/, 
who  has  lear-nt  aU  that  his  master  can  teach  him.  Tlie  ceHifioai 
ia  good  for  commercial  circles,  but  ita  use  is  less  obHoua 
in  the  coimtry.  Again,  the  oral  examination,  which  might  be 
made  most  valuable,  is  too  much  of  a  formahty*  For  whereas 
23  per  cent,  ai-e  generally  plucked  at  the  ^crit,  only  1  or  2  per 
cent,  are  ploughed  in  the  vivd^K>ce  portion. 

This  catalogue  of  defects  is  certainly  a  formidable  one,  but ,  after 
all,  thea©  criticisma  are  for  the  most  part  criticisms  of  detaih  As 
the  teachers  of  Paria  aay  very  truly  in  their  report  on  the  subject, 
there  is  much  truth  ni  the  harsh  cnticism  that  the  certifimt  haa 
received »  hut  if  it  wei'o  nect?sAaiT  to  abolish  alJ  the  institutions  and 
laws  wliich  have  engendered  ahuaes,  there  would  be  none  left  to 
keep.  Now  the  eertifimt  is  already  an  institution.  It  has  become 
acclimatised,  it  ia  regarded  as  necessary*  by  many  parents  and 
Useful  by  buBinesB  men,  and  the  drawbacks  cited  above  seem  for 
tlie  most  part  to  be  incidental  to,  rather  than  mlierent  m^ 
the  exutiiitiation. 

Most  of  the  evils  enumerated  aljove  come  from  the  single  fact 
that  the  candidates  are  presented  too  young.  Being  more  or  leie 
irmnature  they  have  to  be  forced  by  the  teacher.  This  leads  to 
over-preasm-e  on  Ix^th  sides.  Were  the  age  raised  to  12,  or  even 
13,  this  would  undoubt^}'  ease  the  pressure,  though  the  number 
of  those  Avho  take  their  examination  before  12  yeai-s  of  age  is  ex- 
aggerated. Of  the  childi-en  who  [mssed  in  1896,  73  pei*  cent,  were 
over  12  ;  15  per  cent,  were  11  on  the  1st  January,  1896  ;  10  per 
cent  were  eleven  the  day  of  the  ejuumnation ;  and  only  2  per 
cent,  were  under  11,  One  teacher,  indeed,  said  to  me  that  to  raise 
the  age  would  lessen  tJie  attractiveneus  of  the  examination-  Bnt^ 
as  he  added,  it  was  at  present  a  great  disgrace  to  fail  at  it,  it  conld 
evidently  afl'ord  to  shed  some  of  its  specious  attractiveness  in  order  to 
gain  in  re^l  value.  With  the  prestige  already  attached  to  it,  it  should 
rather  induce  children  to  stay  on  and  obtain  it.  By  putting  up  the 
age  iirat  a  year,  and  then  at  inter\*als  another  six  months  at  a  time, 
it  might,  perhaps,  in  the  long  run  be  raised  to  13,  a  figure  that  some 
of  the  Amimles  propose.  Much  can  be  done  by  the  teachers  tliem 
selves  in  discouraging  the  children  fmm  entering  so  young,  Thanka 
to  this  83"stem  in  the  circonscription  of  Blois,  practically  no  children 
are  presented  now  under  12,  and  some  are  nearer  13  than  12-  This 
was  largely  the  doing  of  M.  Charton,  the  primary  inspector.    The 

^'How  thoroughly  the  certifkat  and  diplomaB  generally  have  bscoma 

a  jiopulur  in^^tiiiitioii   luuy  Lh*  seen   fraiu    the  followiiig   pasaag^  froi 
Mgr.  the  Bishop  uf  Le  Maus,  uhts  iti  a  piistoral  letter,  says:  *'Le  dipl^ 
est  entre  4laiifl  nos  tiiccin's.     U  joiiit  (.I'lui  grand  credit  aupres  des  eufaatai 
H  dr  hnr$  piirents.    On  garde^  ou  ent^atlrf*,  on  expoiie  avec  complaiaanc© 
ceito  atl^iiU'ttioi*  anihentipue  du    merite   reconnn,     C'est  unc  gloire  dc 
lamtUe.    Ausai  bleu»  rempIoie-t-oQ  sana  i^t^ae  duoa  k  m9Qde  acolaire*** 
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neglect  of  the  noti-obligatoiy  subjeeta  oould  be  met  by  mcluding 
them  either  in  the  ^erU  or  the  oral,  and  by  rendering  the  latter  part 
of  the  examination  more  difficult*  One  obvioua  reform  ib  the 
inclusion  of  the  agricultural  examination  amongst  the  aubjecta 
which  count  in  the  written  examination.  As  for  the  evils  of  the 
syatera  of  repf^chage,  it  is  evidently  a  matter  of  stiffening  the  handa 
of  those  who  preside  over  the  examinations*  A  circular  from  head- 
quartera  to  the  in^)ectors  who  act  as  chairmen  of  the  examination 
board  detining  the  limits  beyond  which  the  prerogative  of  mei-cy 
might  not  be  strained  should  go  far  towards  checking  the  abuse. 

It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  the  teachers  at  their  conference 
voted  the  necessity  and  retention  of  the  certificat  b}'  a  la^rge  majority. 
which  showed  that,  despite  its  euiTent  defects,  they  appreciated 
its  pedagogical  and  utilitai'ian  value. 

But  there  is  one  argument  wliich  all  the  attacks  on  the  c^ificat  ClairoB  of 
have  left  untouched  J  and  that  is  the  argument  of  the  interests 
of  the  Stat-e,  wliich  was  put  forward  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 
The  e3tamination  ii^,  in  fact,  for  the  State  one  of  the  means  of  veri- 
fying the  work  of  the  school,  and  teachers,  however  honourable 
and  disinterested  the}*  may  be,  c-annot,  from  the  luei'e  force  of  things^ 
be  the  best  judges  of  how  they  should  be  sii]:>er\'iscd,  any  mort;  than 
a  bod}'  of  workmen  can  prescribe  the  duties  of  their  foreman,  or 
civil  servants  lay  down  the  exact  manner  in  which  ttiey  shall  he 
controlled  by  the  head  of  the  office-  Their  criticism  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  is  highly  valuable*  but  they  do  not  constitute  the 
final  court  of  appeal 

The  certificat  is,  happUy,  by  no  nieant?  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Previous 
ark  of  covenant,  on  which  any  one  wlio  lays  hi*  Imnd  is  deemed  fu^**?"!  *ii^- 
eacrilegioiis  in  official  circles.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  ab^eady  under- 
gone se^^eral  useful  reforms.  The  introduction  of  agriculture, 
first  at  the  oral,  and  then  at  the  ^crit,  only  requires  its  being  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  written  subjects  io  prove  a  most 
useful  innovation.  A  circulai'j  called  the  cu'cular  Boui-geoisi  which 
laid  down  that  spelling  mistakes  should  \m  weighed  rather  than 
counted,  has  led  to  an  advantageous  relaxation  in  the  somewhat 
Draconian  rules  that  governed  the  orthognipliic^l  section  of  the 
examination.  This  side  of  the  examination  will  be  further  hghtened 
by  the  Le3gues  cii^cular  on  spelling,  which  cle^^ed  away  a  cei^tain 
number  of  gi-ammatical  cobwebs  spun  by  the  a  prwri  gram- 
marians of  the  eighteenth  centurj^  Though  the  ch^cuJar  has 
been  in  part  abrogated  b\'  a  second  cii*cular,  it  has  largely  pi-o- 
duced  the  effect  desu'ecl  of  inducing  teachers  to  no  longei*  insist 
on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tlieee  miiiuti«B  trum  their  pupils. 

Of  the  general  nature  of  the  examination^  and  its  rules  and  regu-  toofbot 
lations^  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  an  exhaustive  pajjer  on  the  of  tUo 
subject  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  puliliahed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, which  contains  a  moat  valuable  dii^UflKion  on  its  possible 
adoption  in  England,  that  all  should  read.  The  following  short 
description  by  an  inspector  of  how  the  exam  i  nation  is  eairied  out 
^  in  the  country  may  not  be  without  iutei^est  :*- 


e^aiiintaUOi 
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The  examinaticm  lasts  the  whole  day.  It  begins  with  the  dicta tion.  thtD 
follows  the  French  compoiition  and  the  arithmetic.  While  one  subject  is 
bping  done  by  the  children  the  pre^ceding  one  is  corrected  b}'  the  exatnintfi- 
Then  comes  the  dejemter^  which  is  taken  au  galap^  followed  by  the  drawing 
or  the  ct>m position  in  n^Ticultnre,  Tliis  is  finished  at  three  o  clock.  By 
fonr  o'clock  all  correcting  h  ftm^hcd,  and  the  elaesifi cation  of  eiicr-jcssfid 
candidates  is  nmde.  Those  %ho  have  qualified  for  the  oral  examinatioii 
are  called  in*  The  oral  then  begins,  and  lasts  till  seven.  It  includes  readings 
recitation,  history,  and  geography-  Only  one  or  two  children  are  fucked 
at  the  oral.    It  is  not  serious  enough  1 

I  waa  unable  to  be  present  at  any  examination  ixi  the  provinces, 
as  the  beat  aeaaon  for  Beeing  the  ci'ops  did  not  coincide  with  the 
examination  "  harvest/'  which  coniea  of^'  at  the  end  of  July.  I 
was,  however,  through  the  kuidueHs  of  a  colleague  of  mine  on  the 
juiy,  M*  Baudrdlard,  Primaiy  Inspf^ctor  of  tlie  P^ifteenth  arron- 
diiiserneiit*  present  at  the  correction  of  a  huge  examination  in  Paris, 
which  took  several  tJays  to  carry  out.  I  waa  particularly  interested 
in  wlmt  I  saw,  as  \  came  in  for  the  rep^efmget  but  did  not  think  the 
judges  were  unduly  lenient, 

Thei^  was  one  point  I  was  paiiicularly  anxious  to  clear  up,  and  that 
waa  the  soniewliat  delicate  question  as  to  whether  political  and 
social  influences  made  thenioelves  felt  at  the  examination,  aa  had 
been  suggested  W  me  in  one  quarter.  With  that  charming  frank- 
neiis  which  ia  so  characteristic  of  the  administration.  aiuK  it  may 
\)e  ad(le<i,  is  such  a  mark  of  its  strength,  the  various  ofliciHls  1 
approacbe<l  freely  converse! I  with  me  on  Uie  subjet^t,  luul,  >ls  far 
Jis  1  could  make  out  by  very  careful  uH|iury,  the  examiinition  is 
well  safeguarded  in  this  reti|)ec<t*  To  l>egiii  with  the  }>e<lagogieal 
element  are  at  ways  in  a  nuijority  tJii  the  eXHrninHtTon  fxiard-  The 
children  s  name^  are  conr4*uieil,  and  earh  m  (leiK/teil  iiy  n  nmnljer* 
The  inspector  is  presklent,  an<!.  as  such,  arranges  the  method  of 
correction.  If  lie  even  suspects  any  jiartiality,  or  undue  tendernesa 
for  any  randidate  on  the  ]mrt  of  one  of  tite  lay  mendiers*  he  can 
e^isily  checkmate  this  by  getting  the  paf>er  in  (jiie^tion  looked  over 
by  four  ov  five  }>erRons.  s*j  that  any  startling  iliscrepancy  in  the 
marking  is  easily  noticeth  Again*  in  the  rep^chnge  the  copy  is 
i*eatl  ont  to  the  whole  nflsernbly,  and  the  particular  mark  is 
made  a  f>oint  of  general  discussion.  Of  eoiirse,  if  these  precautioTis 
are  violated  abuses  can  creep  in,  but  tpiis  custodift  ijy^os  msfodes  f 
One  cannot  protect  those  who  ai^  remiss  against  themseJves, 

In  each  department  the  setting  of  the  ^Titten  work  is  divided  up 

t         among  the  primary  ins|Tectors.  one  inspector  selecting  the  queFtionii 
in  one  subject,  and  another  in  another.     In  this  way  uniformity 
I         is  secured  for  the  whole  department.    Between  the  departments, 
however,  there  is  no  rigid  uniformity*  and  I  was  told  that  the  ataii- 
I        dard  varied  accoi^ingly,  Ijeing  higher  in  the  east  of  France  than 
[        elsewhere,  its  education  in  tliat  region  is  the  most  advancetL 
iun.        To    sum    up.     The   rertificat   aeeins    to    be    a  valuable    tool 
for  siiariv^ning  the  natiojx  s  intelhgence.    It  has,  however,  need 
.         of   further   improvements   to    bring    it    up    to   its  real   pitch    of 
I—— 


ting  the 
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institution.  With  the  raising  of  the  age,  the  restriction  of  repechage, 
and  a  few  other  minor  changes,  the  chief  of  its  present  defects  should 
disappear.  There  will  remain  the  great  advantage  it  possesses  in 
interesting  parents  in  the  school,  and  in  assisting  employers  to  select 
their  subordinates.  For  it  is  not  a  labour  certificate,  which  is  the  sign 
of  a  bare  minimum  of  efficiency,  but  it  bears  the  hall  mark  of  a 
merit  diploma.  And,  finally,  it  forms  a  useful  part  of  the  State's 
audit,  and  enables  the  latter  to  maintain  a  certain  evenness  and  level 
of  attiunment.  At  the  same  time  it  is  elastic,  inasmuch  as  the 
examination  papers  are  not  set  for  the  whole  countiy,  which  would 
lead  to  some  of  the  worst  species  of  uniformity,  but  by  depai-tments, 
which  allows  of  the  questions  in  special  subjects  hke  agriculture 
being  framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teaching  in  the  district.  Yet 
another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  departmental  diflferentia- 
tion  which  is  silently  going  on  ! 

The  bodily  transfer  of  the  certificat  to  England  would  probably  PoesibUity  oi 
be  no  easy  matter.  It  would  be  an  obvious  mistake  to  make  the^*°*^®'*® 
examination  a  uniform  one  for  the  whole  country.  If  it  were  ^ 
made  a  local  matter,  perhaps,  with  the  difficulties  about  areas  in 
country  districts,  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  the  county  as  the 
unit  of  area,  on  the  understanding  that  the  examination  itself 
would  be  held  in  at  least  one  school  in  each  administrative  district. 
The  examiners  might  include  the  inspector  and  his  assistants, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  school  board  and  managers 
of  voluntary  schools.  It  would  likewise  be  advantageous  to 
invite  the  Technical  Education  Committee  to  participate  in  the 
examination,  as  a  certain  number  of  the  brighter  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  pass  on  to  other  classes  and  institutions  in 
which  they  are  interested.  Under  the  same  title  the  repre- 
sentatives of  secondary  education  might  be  Jisked  to  sit  on  the 
Examination  Board,  for  they  too  receive  recruits  through  the 
County  Council  Scholarships  from  the  Primary  Schools.  The  chief 
opposition  to  such  an  examination  would  probably  come  from  the 
teachers.  They  might,  however,  be  conciliated  by  the  adoption 
of  the  procedure  of  the  German  leaving  certificat,  in  which  the 
teacher  of  the  school  assists  in  the  examination  of  his  own  boys. 
The  French  object  to  this  plan  on  the  ground  that  the  teachei* 
cannot  be  both  judge  and  party.  But  the  trial  is  not  so  much  a 
hostile  action  of  the  State  against  an  individual,  as  a  friendly  one  of 
arbitration,  in  which  the  examiners  have  rather  the  rdle  of 
asse380i*s  than  judges. 


CHAPTER  Vn.-THE  BETJGIOUS  SCHOOLS  (MAINLY 

PRIVATE). 

France  is  under  no  inconsiderable  obligations  to   the  religious  Service?  in 
orders,  and  especially  to  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brotherhood  ^^^  »^^^' 
(Les  Frhes  de  la  Doctrine  Chrdtienn^),  for  what  they  have  dono  for 


/y/.'.*   *f 'A*Jtii'.v,     '    v»*    TJbHL.    Attrjrnng  tK   'aft   5i 

*  ^»  '//'  ,  •./  V/  ■'..*;  /»>:;".*'  K  ."'ivriy  h:z:ix7\^'Iry  '  "Hie  gtarrr^tg  lozjt 
•/  '^  •/ '.  j-.»  ;^'  • '  ->. ;  .    '  o-  ••  ^■-'  i  y-  '  j^*"  V  p-.  u^  :  .riLiizjs  *  lb*"  li:?^  o^nin.-? 

</j  i';i-.i*'/«i.  'J>-.<fv  ;4:?>/.  ;i>  .'vi-  '^^;j  &:re&ijy  uritkiod.  Tij-bc^  liie 
//#«^ f A/^Jj;  '/J  >,;/i'jjU'.?,<y/.>  t-is^-jj..'^;:  fi^^ajjjjst  tite  portiaaz^  of  the 
tft'i^'ii'l  (*fi  stt'/Si^^/fs  liA)  ;/*«fl.WJ,  and  tnereby  conferred  an  impnrunt 
.■»«'*  vi/>;  «/;  iiat;'//j;il  iMnhxirfK-'y,  Of  tJieir  otber  useful  innorsiwiis 
II fi/j   uu\n»rj^^fii'M^j)i   iii   ii><;   HiAiHiii   of    seec/ndar)'  education  it  is 

Pli^iftM^nt  1 1  m  till  Uj<;  inor'<i  n'yn*ilii\t\t:  liiat  one  liiis  to  state  that  the  prh'ate 
io\t'gfUfttH  iit'}nttf\H  111  rural  diiitrictH,  in  f^i  far  aa  one  can  judge  by  the 
lifVi  f«)H'Mriii'riii  oiMj  vimti*!,  Iiy  no  meanH  produce  aueh  a  favourable 
t'lh-4'\  tin  Hit',  HUiUi  h'^IiooIh.  Ah  t^.'gai'ck  liuildings  and  equipment^ 
iIm'm?  w^inmtl  huji)  tn  rJir^oHt;  U'iween  the  tiix).  It  is  rather  in 
HH^H'il  U»  Minding  find  lifadiin^  methcMlB  that  the  religious  schools 
n\i\H*m  Ui  lfi<  inferior.  Thin  inffuioriiy  in  not  of  yesterday.  In  1851) 
\in!llM»w  AriMiM  \vrol<» :  "  Hardly  anywhere  in  Fi*ance  (in  this 
Hh'  ri'|i«M'(;t  of  idl  th<*  iiiM(M«<>1()i*H  roncur)  can  the  private  bo}V 
mi'IhmiIm,  wholltor  lh(\v  In*  lay  (M*  ccHi^iv^anist,  hold  their  own  in  the 
nMit|ip(ilioii  with  Ihn  pidilic  schooln/'  And  again  hQ  states  that 
UumiimImhIhui  "of  IhnU'Mt  lay  schools,  however,  is  unquestionaUv, 
III!  llit>  wImiIo,  iMorr  iidvatiriMJ."  and  sla)W8  in  an  interesting  note 
lliiii  Hum  Mii|MM'ioi'ily  itors  liMck  ns  far  as  181S,  **  when  the  rec»tor 
•  »l  \\\r  AijidiMUN  tif  Slrashoui-j^  trivt^s  as  a  reason  why  there  were 
no  fM  I M »•»!•»  ol  thn  luotluMM^  in  Als,'ioo.  tlion,  aa  now,  one  of  the 
U»:»!  «Mhh'!itfMl  diMtih'ls  in  Tramv,  tliat,  **  dans  les  endi'oits  plus 
pt»md<Mi\,  v\  plus  ih'luN.  on  o\i;':o  un  oiisoijxnenient  siiperieur  a 
rolm  do*  I'r  ros  " 

\«OM«iUiU|{  I,,  .x\\\  \\\\\w\s\\\  WW  tluvi^  s*Huv>ls.  lunvovor,  it  must  not  be  for- 
j?t\tt«M\  that  tho\  aio  iMitnoK  s*'lf siip}xuiinj;,  receiving  neitlier 
I. :.»n(.s  \w\  doliw.  \\l\hh  maKrs  tlu^n  a  mma  heavy  drain  on  their 
r,.p|suu'i-s  A:-  Mr.  Morant..  m  his  ahlo  ro)x">rt  on  **  tlie  Higher 
l\i;i.,i:\  S»h*\^l  ii  V';'nn»v/'  >xoll  jnit.s  it.  thoy  *  liave  to  compete, 
h\  u><\i;is  o\  v«^)rnta:\  Nultsvri pilosis  alom\  without  a  farthing  of 
Si.ii,^  :\u\  o;  p..!ljr  :;;:i*ls.  wjtli  \hc  now  universally  free  public 
>»A ,.;.,:     s*'..iv»:v.    >\.tli   rxt'oliov.t    hi..''r..r.ci^.   ndniii-able   equipment. 

r.»:  ;..:  ...;..,.. •:,;^!»  ;,»•,%■..:, I  X  1  hi  hjV  .»f  i})i>  sainth'  peTfiOinage  see 
\\  .  ..-'•..  X;.,N  *\  .:  :,  ,"  »:,  ,-  V  1.;.  "iiWi.  vl;i»-h  pves  k  moKt  louchin^ 
:^''  '<  .»:  'm  ..;;*:  ^^^ .!  *  ?^<,y;i"»c:  i  .»:  ;>ii>  crr.'ti  man,  Aud  his  subhiDf 
•»-^'  '^»'.  1.  I'l  .■  ■■<.  .»•"  ,)^.  »';!■>, -.i'.v  ./  jin  jvv^r.  The  only  pan  ci  ibe 
•«  .«.  trv  V  .p.  :  s*'r:..>  ..;x!  ■.  u  »^:- ;'.-i^*.  :>  \)}r  insiifliripiii  Tiotire  taken  cf 
•v.-.  .  ■.  ...v    vMrk»':>    .1.    .!».     v,-,i,-     fipir.     Vi»Ts    niR)    hr  inip|ik*nit!ni««d  by 
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and  well-trained,  State-paid,  high-salaried  staff  of  directors  and 
teachers,"  whereas  (apart  altogether  from  the  cost  of  new  school 
buildings,  which  is  wholly  defrayed  from  voluntary  contributions) 
the  voluntary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  received  from  the 
State  in  1898-9  a  sum  amounting  to  777  i^er  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure  on  their  "  maintenance/' 

Of  the  schools  I  visited  there  were,  roughly,  two  types.  Some-  Organisa- 
times  the  school  had  been  founded  by  a  wealthy  local  magnate,  ^*^"' 
who  also  paid  the  teacher,  who  was  a  layman,  with  perhaps  a 
religious  sister  to  help  him.  Sometimes  the  teaching  staff  was 
entirely  religious,  and  the  building  also  belonged  to  them.  The 
two  lay  teachers  I  came  across  wei-e  not  badly  paid  (one  received 
1,200  francs,  and  was  secretary  to  the  Mairie).  Both  natmtdly 
enjoyed  great  freedom  in  the  matter  of  arranging  their  lessons, 
subjects,  and  time-tables  as  they  pleased,  being  responsible  only  to 
the  patron  of  the  school.  The  religious  teachers  were  not  always 
in  so  favourable  a  position.  They  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
offerings  of  the  faithful.  This  is  supplemented  by  the  commissions 
diocisainesy  and  the  cari  has  also  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 
Considering  the  slender  stipends  of  tbe  latter,  who  are  passing 
rich  on  £40  a  year,  and  who  generally  receive  far  less— the  official 
income  at  St.  Jean  de  Livet  was  only  £16  a  year— the  strain  on 
them  must  be  very  heavy.*  The  f teres,  of  course,  give  their  services 
for  nothing,  but  they  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  living  on  the 
fat  of  the  land.  In  one  school  the  director  told  me  there  were  just 
six  francs  a  day  (five  shillings)  to  keep  the  three  of  them,  himself, 
an  adjoint,  and  a  frhre  who  did  the  cooking. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  all  teachers  since  1881  are  The  teachers. 
oUiged  to  possess  at  least  the  hrefDet  d^mentaire,  but  there  are 
still  in  the  religious  schools  a  considerable  mmoiber  of  teachers 
who  were  in  office  prior  to  the  law.  As  regards  training,  I  could 
not  discover  whether  the  lay  teachers  in  religious  sdiools  are 
trained  at  aU.  Those  frires  belonging  to  the  "  Christian  Brother- 
hood "  are  prepared  in  the  sckoUisticat  attached  to  its  novitiate, 
but  the  period  of  training  (a  year  or  six  months)  is  far  shorter 
than  that  in  the  normal  schools.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
religious  schools  have  been  very  severely  handicapped  by  the  compul- 
sory military  service.  To  b^in  with,  their  teachers  have  to  serve  three 
years  instead  of  one,  like  the  State  teachers.  This  ordeal  proves 
too  severe  a  strain  for  some  of  the  weaker  brethren,  and  a  certam 
number  throw  up  their  vows  before  their  tenn  of  service  is  over. 
This  causes  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  teachers,  and  thereby  obliges 
the  yoimg  novices  to  largely  act  as  monitors,  instead  of  devoting 
their  entire  time  to  working  for  the  brevet.    So  serious  is  this  lack 

*  '*  To-dAy  the  cost  of  the  '  free  schools '  becomes  heavier  and  heavier, 
and  the  curia  are  wondering  if  they  will  be  able  to  continue.  One  will 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  largely  abandon  Ihem."— Extract  from  letter  appear- 
ing in  the  Tablet,  peceii2)er  Mh  iQOO,  signed  Henri  Pdack,  2^"«  Vicaire 
de  St.  AugusUn,  Paris* 
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of  supply  ill  country  diatricta,  that  m  one  arrondw^menl  I  was  loM 
on  reliable  autliorih^  of  all  the  seven  religioiis  schools  for  boys  it 
cjontaixia,  only  one  was  not  actually  in  cjontraventian  M'ith  the  law 
in  the  matter  of  an  adequate  supply  of  teachei's. 

The  teaching  methoda  again,  according  to  the  inspectors,  are 
inferior  to  thoae  in  the  State  schools.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  teiurhera,  to  begin  with,  ai*e  less  efficiently  traiiied, 
and  what  la  more,  they  have  no  such  thorough  systau  of 
oversight  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark  as  prevails  in  the  State 
schools.  The  public  inspectors  have  only  the  right  to  ejtamine 
the  regLsters  and  the  sanitary  state  of  the  school,  but  Dot  the  nietliods 
of  teaching.  They  are  very  often  asked  to  do  so,  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  steadily  refuse,  and  the  few  ^ho  do  coiilirm 
the  geneml  opinion  given  alwve. 

Tbe  following  passage  from  Matthew  Arnold,  in  1859,  shows  that 
the  practice  is  a  long*standing  one :— 

8(  1  >st  roil gly  do  1 1 le^^e  e s tabl i h h  me  n  Ls  (pr i va ie )  feel  the  ad vai i  Uig&  con- 
ferred by  the  publicity  and  stimulant  of  thorough  inspection  tbut  they 
eotiatautly  request  the  inspector  to  extend  hi-i  exaininaiioiv  from  tht^ir 
9ch(K)l  premises  to  their  schocJ  instruction.  Generally  he  refuses^  and  for 
reasons  which  his  Engliiih  brethren  would  do  well  to  remember*  '*  If  I  find 
the  inBtruction  ever  m  Imd  or  injiidicioiia/'  he  says,  *M  have  no  power  lu 
get  it  clmnged,  and  I  am  bound  to  give  public  service  where  I  kuuw  it  cun 
have  results."  Many  an  English  squire  in  like  manner  wkhes  for  the 
stimulant  of  in'^pcctlon,  while  he  h  determined  to  keep  hia  school  indepen- 
dent. [The  instatjce  ia  ikj  ion^er  true,  though  it  would  be  were  inspector* 
dependent  on  petty  lor^d  authorities,  but  it  may  stand  aaan  iUustnition 
explaining  the  attifutJeof  thr  Frtvneh  inspectf»rate.l  In  other  word i^  he 
vviahes  to  huve  a  liind.<c*apti-g!irdener  or  an  arcliiu^ct  to  t^lk  to  him  about 
Ids  ache  Mil,  14^  have  his  tuivice,  and  to  be  free  to  dbmiss  huu,  us  he  might 
dism  iss  the  lu  n  dsea  j  >e  -ga  rrle  ne  r  i  »r  the  a  re  lii  t  ec  t  the  mome  n  t  lii  s  ad  vict 
l»ecomf  3  unpidiitahh\  H«' wishes  to  Imve  a  public  fuuetionary  to  act  as 
M how  man  to  his  ??c1hmj1  once  a  year.  But  it  is  not  for  this  that  tlte  State 
pays  its  ^rvufits.  State  Hupervi?^if*ii  is  useless  if  it  can  be  rejected  th« 
uionient  it  becomes  i\  reality,  tiic  moment  it  tends  to  enforce  genenJ 
rea.so!\«5  Mgainnt  individual  caprice.  The  counsel  of  inspeetion  to  be  cj( 
ttiiy  real  worth  muj^t  be  in  Sfniic  way  or  other  authoritative. 

The  teachitigp  as  far  as  I  ooiUd  learn  and  see,  is  still  largely  based 
on  the  old  scholastic  method  of  developing  the  riieniory,  Uiough 
the  system  i.s  prolxihly  leas  mnemonic,  than  it  was.  One  teacher 
8^1  aed  to  me  to  put  the  whole  system  in  a  nutshell  when  he  openlj 
regretted  he  had  no  longer  any  children  who  could  stand  up  end 
recite  off  two  or  three  paixos  l)y  heart,  Tbia  general  impre^ion 
Wii«  confirmed  by  w^hat  I  aftcrwarfls  aaw  in  the  otherwise  remark- 
able e.vhibition  of  the  Clnustian  Hr-otherhood  at  the  Exliibition, 
and  it  was  endorsed  by  the  opinion  and  vote  of  the  gi*mt  majority 
of  my  colleagues.  It  may  not  be  the  latest  pedagogy,  but  it  showef!, 
at  least  at  the  Exhibition,  what  surprising  result,'*  can  still  lie  obtained 
by  this  meaiLs.  I  was  glad  to  have  the  gcxvd  fortune  to  visit  the 
latter,  as  it  helped  to  lessen  the  indifferent  impreaaion  I  had  received 
of  the  religious  acbiols  in  the  country  districts. 

Religious  instruction  takea  up  about  four  and  a-half  houia  * 
week,  hut  much  of  this  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  dasa.    Ib  ont 
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school  it  only  amounted  to  about  three  hours.  Much  pains  is  taken 
with  the  spelling,  but  the  writing,  for  which  the  f teres  are  renowned, 
was  generally  poor.  And  such  copy-books  as  I  saw  were  neither 
so  clean  nor  so  tidy  as  those  in  the  lay  schools.  1  was  told  the 
caMers  are  generally  very  neat,  being  mostly  used  to  make  fair 
copies  of  the  revised  lesson  after  it  has  been  put  on  the  black- 
board.       -^ 

In  most  of  the  boys'  schools  I  visited  there  was  no  agricultural  AgricuU 
instruction,  but  in  one  school  I  saw  a  very  fine  school  musemn.  with 
specimens  of  diflferent  kinds  of  grain  and  chemicals.      In  none, 
however,  was  there  any  champ  (inexperience. 

Some  teachers  present  their  pupils  for  the  certificat  d/itudes,  Certifica 
with  good  results.  Others,  who  fancy  that  the  examiners  are 
down  on  children  from  the  religious  schools,  present  then*  scholai's 
for  a  sort  of  kindred  examination  called  the  certificcU  d* Andes  libres. 
At  Le  Mans  there  is  a  regular  Catholic  Committee,  who  have 
founded  a  certificat  d' instruction  priTnaire  et  d'Mucation  chritienne. 
The  Abb^  Laude,  in  speaking  of  these  examinations  in  his  report 
of  March,  1897,  said :— "  Our  parchments  are  held  in  high  esteem. 
.  .  .  Our  jiuy  passes  for  severe.  .  .  .  The  administration 
has  never  spoken  ill  of  our  examinations.  One  has  rather  spoken 
of  them  with  deference  in  simply  attempting  to  make  the  Sisters 
believe  that  the  oflBcial  diplomas  are  equal  to  ours.**  The  number 
of  candidates  in  1891  was  158,  and  in  1892  it  rose  to  391.  In 
1895,  1,500  children  had  already  taken  the  examination. 

The  books  in  the  Christian  Brotherhood  schools  are  composed  Books, 
by  a  special   commission.    Anonymity   is  not,   however,  always     " 
preserved ;  some  of  the  best  geographical  maps  are  the  work  of 
the  Frere  Alexis. 

The  system  of  prizes  and  rewards  is  pushed  to  a  fai-  greater  extent  Kewards 
in  these  schools  than  in  tliose  of  the  State.  The  "  decoration " 
craze  is  probably  overdone  An  inspector  told  me  of  one  school 
in  which  there  were  ten  dicoris  out  of  sixty  boys.  In  another 
school  I  saw  an  elaborate  series  of  good  conduct  tickets  of  three 
colours  (frhs  bien,  a^ez  bien,  and  bien)  for  the  montli.  The  top  chil- 
dren get  a  savings  bank  book.  I  also  came  across  a  sort  of  associa- 
tion for  the  more  thoughtful  children,  called,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
congregation  de  la  Vierge,  which  no  doubt  has  its  religious  uses. 

The  discipUne  seems  to  be  easy.    One  teacher  told  me  he  solved  I>wciplin 
all  difficulties  by  threatening  to  send  away  any  boy  who  was  trouble- 
some or  unruly.    At  another  school  I  was  present  during  recrea- 
tion time,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  fr^res  entering  heart 
and  soul  into  the  children's  games. 

The  friquentation  is  apparently  better  than  in  the  State  schools.  Attendai 
But  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  at  headquartei-s  whether  the 
registers  are  always  sufficiently  carefully  kept.  One  register  I  saw 
possessed  the  unique  distinction  of  scoring  100  per  cent,  for  its 
monthly  compared  ^^^th  its  yearly  average.  But  it  was  not  always 
po  easy  to  get  a  loo\c  lat  the  registers.    In  one  school  I  foimd  there 
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was  a  bureau  de  Imnfaisanmt  wMch  did  much  to  help  the  friquen* 

tation,  ©specially  in  winter. 

Of  the  one  or  two  girk'  schook  I  viaitecl,  the  teachera 
seemed,  with  one  exception,  superior  to  the  frhe^.  The 
children  looked  genei*ally  contented  and  happy.  I  ]jai'ticiilarly 
recall  the  two  lowei'  classes  at  Beaumont  (Sartlie),  M-here  the 
schoolis  a  State  one  but  not  yet  laitnsed.  The  insjieetor  put  the 
children  through  their  paces^  and  I  waa  alloxveil  to  iiBk  them  a  qiie^ 
tion  or  two,  with  the  result  that  all  partioH  seemed  satisfied  witli 
the  claaa,  not  excepting  theinaelve^.  Both  here  and  in  otlier 
schools  the  ti'adition  of  good  needlework  waa  e%  er}^\^^here  in  evi- 
dence A  large  sewing  cl»iss  at  the  convent  school  at  Ecommoy 
showed  me  some  very  satisfactory  work. 

The  boys'  schools  ap3)eai*  io  I>e  slowly  on  the  det-rease,  which  is 
not  wonderful,  considering  the  heavy  strain  on  their  s\ipportef«,* 
In  most  c*mntry  districts  they  are  oidy  to  be  found  in  a  fe\\^  of  the 
small  towns.  Contmry  to  expectation,  then*  chief  strengtli  He«s  in 
the  big  cities  and  in  Paiua.  ^^here  the  Cbristian  Brotherhood  have 
some  tine  echools.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these 
towiin  they  can  3tai*t  i>aying  classes.  In  rui'al  districts,  they  aj'e 
most  numemus  in  the  rhtifmu  uonntry  ou  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
The  religions  achcxjla  For  girls  and  infants  are  much  more  common, 
and  probably  hold  their  own  better  than  the  boys*  schools*  '-i^peciallj 
where  they  can  lev}  fees,  a  point  which  gives  thejn  a  cej'taiii  air 
of  respectability  in  the  exes  of  the  small  btnirg&jyne. 

The  ligiu*es  of  French  e^lnrational  statistjcs  requu^e  rather 
careful  scanning,  in  order  to  \mdei"i^tand  their  exact  aignificaiiee. 
The  laicisation  voted  in  1887  has  now  (1900)  Ijt^eii  completed 
for  lxj}'8'  schoc^ls,  hut  a  large  immber  of  the  State  mixed  and  girb* 
schools  are  still  under  rdigwuses,  who  hold  the  i>lace  for  life.  A» 
these  die  ofT  they  are  replaced  by  lay  mistresses,  and  not  inlrcfpiently 
the  Catholicij  ojien  a  rival  school  in  tlie  neighbourhood  for  thoei* 
girls  whose  pireota  wish  them  to  continue  under  religious  instruc- 
tion. Thus  if  a  State  school  of  100  pupils  is  laicised  and  a  religions 
acbjol  is  opened  alongside  and  attracts  50  of  the  uld  pupils,  accoixl- 
ing  to  one  aet  of  statLstic^  the  religious  st^hoola  will  apfsarently  have 
gained  50  pupils  during  the  yejir  whereas  the  real  trnth  m  that 
the  numljer  of  pupils  under  religious  teaclnRg  has  diminishecl  Iw 
50.  Tills  is,  perhaps,  liest  shown  by  the  statis^tics  for  the  school*. 
For  whei^aa  since  1882  the  lay  public  and  privfite  have  grown 
from  5tj,2H>  to  64,042  in  1H07.  the  relit^ious  schcKiiw,  puljlic  and 
private,  have  din^ininh^l  from  1U,425  to  18,4"^.  In  the  period 
between  1891-1897  the  number  of  pupils  under  re%iouf 
teachers  has  fallen  35.881  (includes  Algeria), 

The  total  number  of  pupils  m  primary  and  higher  primary  educa* 
tion  in  1897  for  all  Fmn*5e  under  religious  t-eachei^  in  theHtat^ 
schools  waa  405,825,  and  in  the  private  schools  l»19T»62fci,  or  a 

^  *  Se«  page  39  and  not€  on  page  140. 
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grand  total  of  1,603,451,  against  3,823,760  in  the  lay  schools. 
This  does  not,  however,  include  the  maternal  schools.  If  the  pupils 
in  these  be  added  to  the  above,  we.find  there  are  1,955,199  children 
under  religious  teachers,  against  4,175,G5()  under  lay  instructors. 
Excluding  the  maternal  schools,  there  are  only  436,726  boys  in 
the  CongrSganistes  schools,  against  2,282,948  in  the  lay  schools. 
According  to  their  own  'statistics,  the  Christian  Brotherhood 
have  in  France  1,063  schools,  with  10,042  teachers  and  215,326 
pupils.  It  is  worth  noting  that  their  schools  are  managed  by 
r^ons. 

The  competition  between  the  State  and  religious  schools,  which  The  Com 
cannot  be  altogether  an  evil,  is  very  keen.    I  was  present  at  a  ^{^^J^'J^ 
friendly  discussion  on  the  subject  between  a  religious  teacher  and  state  and 
an  official  representative  of  lay  education.    The  frere  complained  of  rejigious 
the  violent  recruitment  carried  on  by  the  mayor,  his  adjoints,  and  ^^^^ 
all  who  bore  office  under  him,  in  favoxu-  of  the  lay  school.    His 
opponent  retorted  that  the  children  were  veritably  begged  by  the 
sisters  and  other  good  souls  even  before  they  came  into  the  world. 
Sueh  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  free  competition,  where  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  two  interests  combining,  should  gladden  the  heart 
of  an  old*fashioned  economist.    The  othei*  side  of  the  shield  is  not 
qaiteBOsatisfaGtory^as  some  pai*ents  use  the  rival  schools  to  play 
oflF  one  against  the  other,  and  send  their  childi'en  at  one  time  to 
the  lay  school  and  at  another  to  the  religious,  to  the  general  distmo- 
tion  ot  the  teachers  in  each. 

CHAPTER  VIII,— THE  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

(a)  Buildings,  Finance,  Staff. 

Each  department,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  is  provided  with 
a  separate  training  college  for  men  and  women  teachers,  who,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  nearly  all  are  natives  of  the  department, 
and  return  to  its  schools  when  they  have  finished  their  training. 
I  visited  no  less  than  four  of  these  institutions  for  men  and  three 
for  girls,  ahd  took  particular  pauis  to  get  a  general  notion  of  their 
working,  as  well  as  of  the  agricultural  educ^ition  they  provided, 
becatise  they  are  the  nursery  of  the  rural  teacher  and  help  to 
explain  many  points  in  his  culture  and  character. 

We  have  ah-eady  seen  that  according  to  the  law  of  1879  the  depai-t-  Cost  of 
raents  were  obliged  to  build  and  maintain  in  repair  the  buildings  and  ^^"^^^*»g* 
furniture  of  the  normal  8chfH)ls,  ilii^  State  i)a\iii^  for  the  teaching 
and  the  keep  of  the  pupils.*  I  inquii'ed  into  the  rost  of  some  of  the 
buildings  I  visited.  That  at  Caen,  which  is  an  exceedingly  line 
edifice,  standing  in  its  o\m  gromids  of  alx>ut  ten  acres,  cost  the 
enormous  sum  of  two  milhon  francs  (£80,000).  This,  however, 
was  built  at  the  height  of  the  educational  boom,  and  the  lean  years 

*  The  cost  to  the  State  amounted  in  1897  to  8,222,683  francs,  or  about 
dBS^900.  The  vote  in  1900  was  slightly  less— 7,618,320  francs,  or  about 
£304.732. 
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thAt  ha^e  since  followed  have  made  it  Impoeaible  to  shift  the  womeiiV 
oollBge  at  Caen  froni  its  present  locale^  which  being  part  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  William  the  Conqueror ,  as  an  arcliitectural  monu- 
ment leaves  nothing  to  Ije  desired^  but  is  ill  adapted  to  school  v&m^ 
The  ecole   normale  pour  le^  jeunes  fiUes  at  Alen^on  js  a  very  fine 
new  building,  two  stories  high,  standing  in  a  dehghtful  garden, 
and  waa  built  at  a  coat  of  GOO, 000  francs  (£m,OU(>).    TTie  men*H 
college  at  Alen^ou  waa  built  in  1832  and  i-ebuilt  ixi  1840 ;  it  ia  there- 
fore one  of  the  oldest  in  France  [the  oldest  of  all  the  French  ^Jc9 
n(frm<iieB  was  that  of  Htraasburg,  which  was  founded   in  1810 J. 
Its  cost  was    only  152,000  francs,  and   this  niduded  two    and 
a-half    acree    of    gi^ouiid.      I    forgot    to    m^k   the   cue^t     of   the 
men  a  college  at  I^  Mans  ;  the   women's   w^as    erected  for  about 
200,000  franca.      At  Lotthes  the   men's  college,   built  in   1885, 
cost  £16,000,  apart  from  the  site,  which  was  given  by  the  tOT^u. 
These  sums  aeem  well  worth  placing  on  record  in  order  Uj  indicate 
the  hberal,  not  to  say  lavish,  manner  the  local  authorities  have  in 
times  past  subsidised  education. 

ftt  of  The  annual  cA)st  of  ui>keep  and  reimu's  to  the  departments,  apaii 

from  the  am<yrtissemeid  of  the  building  debt,  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  formidable.  Tlius  at  Alen^on  tlie  average  outlay  for  th« 
men's  college  is  800  fi'ancs  a  year  for  the  building,  400  francs  for 
the  furnitm^.  Of  coiu*se,  special  credits  are  necessary  from  time  to 
time.  At  Lochee,  for  instance,  no  less  than  3,200  fi'ajics  waa  spent 
one  year  on  extraordinaiy  impairs,  and  in  1808  the  department 
of  Loii*-et-Cher  spent  1 2,388  francs  on  a  house  for  the  buii^r*  the 
State  givuig  a  subvention  of  8,000  francs  as  well.  Theee  ai^,  how- 
ever, extraordinary  outlays. 
fthe  The  cost  to  the  State  naturally  varies.  The  average  is  rather 
higher  in  the  smaller  colleges  than  ekew^hei'e,  owing  to  the  teachiug 
expenses  working  out  at  more  per  head  tlian  in  tlie  larger  schooU. 
Caen*  (men's), about  540 francs  (of  which  about 320  for  food.  16 for 
washing,  31  for  books^  etc.).  Le  Mans  (women),  486  francs  in  1898, 
474  m  1899  (293  for  food,  30  for  washing,  16  for  books  and  paper. 
Le  Mans  (men)  about  50C»  francs  (of  i\'luclfi  307  for  food).  Loches 
(men),  580  francs.  All  the  above  totals  are  for  maintenance  only, 
Another  500  a  year  may  be  reckoned  for  teaching.  This  brings 
Le  Mans  up  to  1,000  francs,  and  Ixx-hes  up  to  1,080  fi'anca.f  Th^ 
actual  figures  for  Alengon  (men)  for  certain  years  since  1882  are 
aa  follows:  — 

1882*951.  1890-^1,272.  1897^1,251. 

1888-1,198.  1893-1,247.  1808-1,246. 

1889-1,115.  1895-1,314.  1899-1,29L 


State* 


I 


T  have  to  thank  M.  Viedlot,  the  secretary  to  the  Academy  Inspector,  far 

supplying  me  with  a  complete  MS,  copy  of  the  Ecole  Xormale  budget  and 
expenditure. 

t  These  Hinijei^  arc  taken  from  an  loteresting  niotioeraph  on  the  ^hool 
premred  by  M.  Eaoray,  the  director  of  the  school,  for  the  Paris  Exhibition 
which  he  kindly  pennitted  me  to  copy. 
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S^aries  are  the  chief  reason  for  the  increa^d  cost  in  the  laat  iastance* 
as  the  director  is  now  recei\'iQg  the  maximum  treatment  of  5,500 
francs ;  on  the  other  band^  one  professor  hm  been  suppressed. 

The  State  haa  hitherto  paid  for  the  pupils'  books,  but  at  the 
women's  college  at  Le  Mans  it  has  been  decided  that  the  pupils  shall 
hereafter  buy  their  own,  as  they  have  sufiered  a  certain  amount 
of  inoonveuience  in  ha%ang  no  books  of  their  own  to  take  away. 

The  buildings  for  both  sexes  were  in  nearly  all  cases  large  and  Condition^ 
sfmcioufl.     Even  those  of  an  older  type,  with  the  exception  of  the  aii*l  Rrmoge 
histoiio  monument  at  Caen,  wei'e  in  no  %vise  incommodious.    In 
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fact,  with  the  exception  of  one  school  there  was  always  plenty  of 
room  for  aU,  and  sometimes  a  gtx>d  deal  ovei%  Thus,  at  Caen  (men's)^ 
where  1  found  the  largest  ninnber,  there  were  72  pupils  and  room 
for  120.   The  other  colleges  had  less  pupik,  but  still  plenty  of  room, 
Alent^on  with  32  pupils  had  room  for  tiO|  etc.    The  favoiuite  form 
of  building  \^'as  round  a  shallow  quadrangle  with  one  side  open. 
Time    after    time  I    find  in    my   notes,  "  Class-room    big,  airy, 
and   w^ell    lighted."     There   are   also   special    rooms  for  physics 
and  chemistry*    In  the  latter,  at  lea^t,  the  pupils  not  only  receive 
lectures  but  i»rform  experiments,  and  adequate  ateliers  are  pro- 
vided for  the  tramttx  7na^iuels,  w^hether  in  wood  and  iron    w^ork 
or  in  clay  modelling  and  casting.     The  refectories  are  generally 
well  lighted  and  large,  though  needing  at  times  a  new  coat  of 
paint  or  whitewash.    Some  of  the  modern  kitchens  are  provided 
%\'ith  noble  ranges,  which,  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
allow  ac43ess  on  evei-y  side.    The  sanitation  is  satisfactory.    In  on© 
or  two  schools  the  bath  arrangements  ai'e  insufficient.    One  dii'ector 
complained  that  he  had  only  two  baths  at  his  disposal.    At  Alen^on 
(women's)  there  was  a  room  full  of  baijis  a  pied  for  all,  which  fill 
or  empty  simultaneously  through  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance. 
The  dormitories  were  either  divided  up  into  cubicles  or  open.    In 
the  latter  case  there  wei^e  gfmerally  two  rows  of  beds  down  the 
room,  though  in  a  couple  of  schools  they  wei'e  placed  tlu'^ee  abreast » 
However,  the  windows  wei^  open  eveiy where.    The  dormitories 
were  near!}'  always  well  lighted,  in  fact  there  was  onl}'  one  which 
Lauffered  from  the  want  of  Ught*     The  lavatories  were  usually  in 
*a  row  at  the  side  of  the  dormitories.     The  new  school  at  Alenyon 
(women's)  was  specially  well  provided  in  this  respect.    The  venti- 
lation everywhere  was    good.     As  a  rule  there  was  always  an 
infirmary,  but  it  generally  formed  part  of  the  building ;  in   one 
C4ym  the  two  sick-rooms  were  next  the  linen  rooms,  and  in  another 
adjoined  a  pa^^age  vvhei"e  the  pupils'  rifles  wei^  kept. 

The  ordinary  staff  of  a  normal  college  consista  of  a  iirincipal,  with  Th^  amfl. 
two  professors  of  letters  and  two  of  science.  When,  however, 
the  number  of  pupils  falls  below  a  ceitain  level  one  of  the  pro- 
fesaorships  is  suppiiessed  aiid  the  work  divided  up  between  the 
principal  and  the  remaining  profeasors*  This  makes  the  irork  of 
the  principal  rather  hea^Y*  as  he  always  takes  the  morale  and 
pedagogics.  In  on©  school  1  found  the  director  had  eighteen 
pours'  school  work  besides  his  duties  as  director. 
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Tho  directors  are  recruifcecl  by  the  same  methods  of  exaniS 
nation  m  the  insiXH^tora,  and  in  fact  are  genernlly  taken  from' 
tlieir  ranks.  The  cliret^trerises  mv  iilso  ae)f»cted  by  tlii?  satne 
examination.  The  former  are  divided  into  five  cla^s,  and  re- 
cseive  from  3,500  to  5,500  fj*nnra  a  year,  (The  diret'ti-eases  re- 
ceive from  3,000  to  5,000  fjiinc^  ii  yeai\)  lliey  ai-p  also  l*xlged, 
and  have  other  allowances.  One  of  the  profe^oi's  acta  also  as 
4mnom^,  or  bulbar,  for  wliicli  the  pay  m  al>out  'tOO  frane*s  a  year. 
AaepHmt-e  biit^ar  ia  only  apixjintad  in  Bchoub  ^vith  more  tlian  Olj^ 
pupilB;  The  dntiea  of  the  bni'mr  in*e  to  keep  ttie  hrxjkrt,  bny  tlij 
food,  or  look  aftfT  it  when  Ixinght  h}'  eon  tract,  and  nee  thai 
fiirnitttm  m  kept  in  projjer  repair.  A  specijii  book  m  at; 
obUpjat-ory,  in  ^hieli  is  kept  an  account  of  all  tjie  jj^ar 
produce  Bokl  or  consnmed  on  the  pVennKes.  The  duties  Boeni 
rather  lengthy.  A  married  ee^nome  told  me  she  canie  Hoinelimn 
at' 0.15  in  the  moniiiig  and  left  at  7  p.m.,  ht*r  teaching  dnti 
taking  up  mtist  of  the  forenoons  and  aftei*noOna  The  bnrsar  b 
evidently  an  itnt>ortaiit  jjotiaon,  aa  he  h  regularly  "^yvmrn  irt/ 
and  haa  to  dei>0Hit  caoti*in  money.  Tfre  traramr  manueh  aJ'i* 
nearly  always  tanght  by  one  nf  the  prnfes8oii^  of  science,  Init 
ftgfiealtum  18  tanght  by  tho  depaiiment^d  pi'<*feHsor,  Sin  gin  ( 
ind'  gyinnastit;s  ai"^  6ften  t^ken  by  outside  profprtedi"Bi'  aniE 
drawing  and  P3ng!isb  for  (xerman)  sonietimcs.  The  mmd>er 
teathin  g  lioni^  \  aries  from  1 0  to  1 8  {Ktippoti  E.  P, ).  I^rofesfroiij  in  the 
normal  schools  ai'e  divided  into  flvp  clasiaes  and  ]iaid  from  2,5t.Kj  to 
tH,400  francs  a  year.  Lodging  and  Ixjard  ai*e  included.  In  the 
women's  colleges  the  sidaries  vary  from  12,200  Ui  3,0(*0  fivmi^* 
These  U'achcTS  are  nein*ly  all  train k1  in  tlie  reoli.i  normnU 
primmt^a  superi'eftreSf  where  the}^  ai-e  not  only  taught  anr 
tmlned  to  te^ch,  but  also  to  teach  teachers* 

(6)   Eecruitment,  Discipline,  Exaihinations, 

The  Hornml  schook  deix^nd  directly  on  the  motor,  who  ejtiier  sujier* 
vb<sa  them  himBelfj  or  mak^  the  academy  inspector  his  deputy. 
An  annual  insiiGctioii  is  also  csiri'ied  out  by  the  in»fM.^feur?  genrraux^ 
and  by  special  u^s'/ipr/t^ttn^  for  tli'^nring  and  for  auditing  the iieeomits J 
Each  et^hool  hius ki'*co n seil  d'adm  i ni^ mt  io/j ;"com|io«<ed  of  the ai-ade mj' 
iiiapectoi\  lour  nwinl»era  named  by  the  rectoiv  and  two  i^epre^ientarj 
[tives  of  the  departmental  cioimcil.  Their  principal  duty  is  to  loolj 
"after  the  budget^  which  in  draftetl  by  the  head  of  the  College  nfx>n 
the  useful  principle  of  alwaya  askuig  hv  more  money  ih^m  w 
likely  to  \ye  sijent, 

As  regards  tlie  method  of  i*ecruitment,  the  dejwirtnieotnl  roni' 
mittee  proposes  every  ye^r  to  the  Ifinistry  a  certain  lumder  of 
free  scholarships  at  the  A^les  normales,  suflicient  to  Becuiie  the  ^v\i 
of  the  department.  This,  however,  k  not  mfrequently  cut  doiMi- 
The  social  class,  districts,  and  schools  from  which  the  successful 
candidates  come  have  been  already  discussed*  The  poeaession  of 
the  bret^  el^entaire  is  a  sins  qud  nmi  for  admission  to  the  examine] 
tion.whicb^  both  ^Titten  and  oral-  Gymnastics  are  included  mth^J 
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examination  for  men,  and  sewing  in  that  for  girls.  Candidates  ai^e 
put  up  at  the  normal  schools,  and  during  the  week  their  examina- 
tion lasts  they  are  subjected  in  addition  to  a  sort  of  searching  moral 
and  intellectual  inquiry  by  their  f utm*e  masters.  Several  principals 
complained  that  the  pupils  come  to  them  badly  prepared.  Two  Calibre  of 
of  the  directresses  thought  they  were  unduly  pressed  and  taken  over  recmits- 
too  much  ground.  The  same  defect  was  emphasised  by  a  director, 
who  further  pointed  out  that  when  the  pupils  enter  the  college 
they  are  obliged  to  go  over  it  again  in  a  more  thorough  fashion.  This 
rather  spoils  the  freshness  of  the  subject.  His  remedy  was  to  make 
the  normale  section  in  the  higher  primary  school  lead  up  to  the 
^)le  normale  more  than  it  does,  and  even  shorten  its  curriculum, 
so  that  the  pupils  might  enter  the  normal  college  earlier,  and 
remain  five  years.  Dwcipline. 

Up  to  1880  the  discipline  was  more  or  less  monastic.  Masters 
and  pupils  were  subjected  to  a  regime  that  assimilated  the  schools 
to  lay  seminaries.  Since  then  great  progress  has  been  made.  At 
Caen  I  came  across  a  director  whose  methods  would  gladden  the 
heart  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  pedagogue.  He  had  done  away  with  sur 
veillants,  and  made  the  head  pupils  responsible.  This  only  left  th(» 
director  and  the  bursar  as  the  solo  representatives  of  law  and  order. 
The  pupils  were,  further,  allowed  to  go  imattended  to  outside 
lectiu'es,  and  were  also  free  on  Sundays,  after  they  had  been  received 
by  the  director  from  nine  to  eleven.  Certainly  to  an  English  mind 
the  gradual  relaxation  of  discipline  in  favour  of  persons  who  ai*e 
within  a  year  or  two  to  occupy  responsible  positions  seems  to  bo 
the  true  apprenticeship  of  liberty.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  from 
what  I  heard  incidentally  from  another  quarter,  that  the  pupils  do 
not  abuse  their  freedom.  In  another  school  there  was  a  surveillant, 
but  as  he  was  also  a  master  there  was  not  that  unfortunate  sepani- 
tion  of  the  rdles  of  the  educator  and  the  teacher  which  so  often 
prevails  in  French  schools.  I  found  a  similar  system  at  work  else- 
where the  director  of  which  wrote  in  1898  as  follows  :  — 

What  is  needed  is  not  a  suspicions  oversiglit,  hostile  to  the  pupil,  seeking 
to  catch  him  in  the  wrong,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  oversight  that  supports 
him,  comes  to  his  aid,  warns  him,  and  preserves  him  from  mistakes— in  a 
word,  which  is  preventive  rather  than  repressive. 

These  ideas  are  not  always,  however,  held  in  honour.  I  came 
across  another  director  who  had  originally  been  in  a  secondary 
school.  He,  too,  had  no  surveillants,  but  it  was  much  against 
his  wish.  The  professors  were  all  married,  and  therefore  had  to 
live  out.  He  made  the  strong  remark  that  the  want  of  surveillance 
deterred  parents  from  sending  their  sons  to  the  school,  and  he 
regarded  with  dislike  the  idea  of  having  a  practising  school  in  the 
town,  because  the  pupils  would  have  to  go  through  the  streets 
to  it.  Still,  such  is  my  natural  obstinacy,  I  venture  to  think  the 
future  is  rather  with  those  who  hold  the  opposite  ideas,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  necessary  to  register  and  respect  the  opinions  of  the 
other  aide.* 

*  Though  the  teachers  as  a  rule  have  no  supervision  duty,  they  are  all 
expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  school.  ^ 
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LuNDi : 
Mau>I: 
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Masdi 
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id-         ^'«ifi^x^es^. 
id-  sij*iii«*>. 


Jett4  :  Ckfe  aa  kit. 

Vespixm:  Pocaee  nuugie^  figofas^ 
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id- 


fconeAiUL 


Diner:  Pocaxe  gns   Tripes  Clanra- 

tericCafef 
Sonper :     Bonif     miroDUw.    Salide.         Pommes  fntesL 

Cerises. 
Diner :      Pouge    maigre    Porr   rod.        lUdis  et  beiirr& 

Pommes  puree. 
Soaper  :  Boruf  mcMie.  Hanooc^  Salade. 

Diner:    PoUi^   Gru,  Jktfd   booiDi  Artidiaau. 

Badis  roses.  Petits  pots. 
Souper :  Momon  rod,  Salikde.  CEnf  k  I'oeeille 

Diner :  Potage  nia]jzre»  Saaciaaes  aax         Haricots  rerts. 

dMHiXy  Asperypes  Tinaigrette. 
Souper:     Boenf  an  jos.      ^Ia(nm>ni  5^1ade. 

Gtadne. 
Diner :  Polage  gras,  Boeof,  Cresaon,        CEnf  snr  le  plat 

Calottes  an  jus. 
8onper  :  Vean  rOti.  Salade.  FraLses.     \  Pedts  pois. 

IHner :   Potage  maigre,  Polsaon,  Pois»  '■.  C6telettede  moaton. 

Mange-toot, 
Sonper:    CEvIs  a   Foseille,    B'^    an      Grillade  de  bceiif. 

hk  ' 

Diner :    Potage   Maigre,  Bceof  roti, !     Badis  et  beorre. 

PcMnmes  frites. 
Soaper :  Bagoat  de  rean.  Lentilloa.  Salade. 


Sajckdi 

Alen^on,  le  17  Join,  1999. 


LeDirectenr, 

ESXXAY. 


The  food  was  good^and  there  was  no  stint^and  this  is  borne  out 
by  what  the  pupils  themselves  told  me  in  another  school.  The 
pujMls  generally  wear  blouses,  even  in  class,  which  produces 
ratiier  a  curious  effect  on  an  English  eye. 

Pupib  remain  three  years  at  the  school.  At  the  end  of  each  Internal 
year  there  is  an  examination  caUed  "de  passage,"  which  pupils***"""*^ 
must  pass  or  else  leave  the  school.  From  such  statistics  as  I  saw 
it  seems  probaUe  that  pupils  are  hardly  ever  refused  their  pi*o- 
motion  from  one  year  to  another,  the  figures  for  all  the  colleges 
that  I  saw  being  cent  per  cent,  in  passes.  The  progress  of  the 
pupiQs  is  commimicated  to  the  parents  by  means  of  reports,  which 
no  doubt  help  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark.  Places  were  deter- 
mined, at  least  in  one  school,  by  the  results  of  weekly  examinations 
in  French,  arithmetic,  and  science,  etc.,  covering  the  work  of  the 
last  six  weeks.  It  is  in  accordance  with  these  places  that  pupils 
are  appointed  to  vacancies  on  leaving  the  college.  All  students 
prepare  for  the  brevet  sup^rieur,  but  two  directresses  said  to  me 
it  might  be  an  advantage  for  some  girls  not  to  be  obliged  to  prepare 
for  the  highfiT  ezaminption,  but  to  concentrate  on  certain  subjects. 
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(c.)  Curriculum. 
(1.)  I'or  Men. 

•al  The  main  imes  of  the  present  programmes  were  ledd  down  in 

1881.  I  was  assuied  that  the  programme  is  absolutely  the  same 
for  all  France-.  *  In  defence  of  this  uniformity  it  was  urged  that 
oi\e  cannot  foresee  the  futui-e  of  the  teacher,  and  that,  after  all,  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture  is  not  a  disadvantage  even  to  a  town 
teacher.  The  only  diffen>nce  therefore  between  the  various  colleges 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  time  tables.  The  fu^t  part  of  the  day 
is  assigned  to  the  harder  studies ;  singing,  manual  work,  and  agri- 
culture are  generally  taken  in  the  afternoon,  I  heard  no  com- 
plaints as  to  the  curriculum  being  too  extensive  or  difficult  in  the 
men's  colleges ;  in  the  women's  the  two  directresses,  alluded  to 
above,  thought  the  programme  was  rather  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  the  more  Imckward  pupils. 

aniine       The  programme  in  the  men's  college  is  as  follows : — 

Total  of  hours  a  week. 

First  Second  Third 

Subjects.                                  year.  year.  year. 
Literary  Teaching, 

Psychology,  morale,  pedagogics  -        -           2  2  2 

French  language  and  literature  -       -          6  4  4 

History   and   civic   instruction   -        -           3  3  3 

Geography 1  1  1 

Writing 2  1 

Modern  languages        -       -       -       -          2  2  2 

fFor  conversation +1  +1  +1 

Total  for  literary  subjects      -        -         15  (16)       13  (14)       13(14) 

Science  Teaching. 

Mathematics 3  4  4 

Physics  and  chemistry  -        -        -        -  2  2  3 
Natural   science  and  hygiene  (includ- 
ing geology  in  last  year)    -        -        -  1  1  1 
Drawing  and   modelling      -        -  4  4  4 
Theory  of  agriculture   -                -  -  1  1 

10  12  13 

Manual  and  agriciiltunvl  work     -  5  6  5 

Oynmastics   and    miliary   drill   -  3  3  3 

Singing  and   music      -        -        -  2  2  2 

*  On  writing  my  report  it  struck  me  that  I  had  not  seen  any  agricul- 
tural operations  at  the  Auteuil  training  college.  I  therefore  wrote  to  my 
friend,  the  principal,  M.  Devinat,  to  inquire  whether  the  pwpils  were  pre- 
pared for  agriculture,  and,  if  so,  in  tiiat  case,  whether  the  point  aimed  at 
was  the  cultivation  of  the  Parisian  pavements.  He  replied  :  "  The  pn>- 
erramme  of  the  normal  schools  is  the  same  for  all  France,  and  we  have  at 
Paris  a  course  of  cultivation.  But  reassure  yourself.  The  programme  is 
an  elastic  thing.  Use  is  made  of  it  in  a  reasonable  fashion,  and  account  is 
taken  of  environment  and  circumstances  ;  and  that  is  why  we  do  not  teach 
our  pupils  to  cultivate  the  Parisian  pavements." 

t  The  hour  for  conversation  is  taken  either  out  of  the  school  hours  or  the 
pup'ls'  free  time. 
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.  1 1  waa  present  at  one  or  two  lessons  other  than  those  on  agricultujre;*  imprevion  o 
Onexm  French  hterature  was  devoted  to  Chateaubriand.  I  do  not  ^^^  ®'  ^^<^ 
know  whether  my  sudden  apparition  startled  tlie  pupil  who  was 
criticising  his  memwires  d'outre-toTnbe,  anyway  it  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  flow  of  his  eloquence.  The  professor,  however,  saved 
the  situation,  and  the  lesson  as  a  whole  was  a  good  one,' as  might  be 
expected  of  any  lesson  on  hterature  in  a  French  school.  A  lesson 
on.  mathematics  in  another  school  impressed  me  very  favourably. 
The  sixth  (not  the  first)  pupil  in  the  third  year  tackled  at  sight 
a  stiflBsh  problem  in  geometry  set  at  the  last  examination  for 
the  brevet  superieur,  and  solved  it  in  a  most  satisfactory  fashicn 
almost  without  the  teacher's  aid.  A  preUminary  lesson  on  the. 
geography  ol  Algeria  was  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  its 
introduction.  A  revision  in  arithmetic  in  another  school  was 
less  successful.  A  sort  of  "  rot "  set  in,  which  all  who  have 
been  teachere  have  some  time  or  other  experienced,  and  one  pupil 
after  another  came  up  to  the  blacktoard  only  to  be  ignominiously 
dismissed.  A  histoiy  lesson  was  chiefly  noticeable  for  Hie  clear 
rdsumd  given  by  one  of  the  dhve-^maitre  of  the  previous  lesson, 
explaining  the  state  of  affairs  that  led  up  to  the  War  of  Independence 
in  America.  Apparently  the  pupils  do  not  prepare  the  Wsson, 
but  the  professor  lectures,  and  then  gives  a  r^sumS  which  they  get 
up  by  heart ;  the  professor,  however,  recommending  ceilain  l)ooks 
and  autliors  to.  be  used  in  connection.  I  came  across  one  or  two 
teaohei-s  of  English  who  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  masters  of  their 
subject,  and  spoke  with  a  remarkably  good  accent.  Tliis  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  teachers  have  spent  a  year,  or  sometimes  two, 
abroad,  thanks  to  the  excellent  system  of  travelling  scholarsliips 
established  by  the  French  Government.  The  conversational; side 
of  the  teaching  is  further  cultivated,  at  least  in  the  women's  colleges, 
by  the  engagement  of  English  r^pdtitrkes.  I  came  across  two  ot 
these  girls,  who  were  both  going  into  teaching  afterwards.  They 
each  spoke  well  of  their  sojourn  in  the  schools.  My  opinion  of 
the  ^tisfactory  fashion  in  which  English  is  taught,  considering 
the  iiipited  time  allotted  to  it,  was  further  confirmed  by  the  pei-usal 
at  the  exhibition  of  one  of  the  best  monogi-aphs  on  the  subject  by 
the  professor  at  the  Douai  Normal  School,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  think  received  the  i-eward  it  merited. 

The  programme  in  manual  work  was  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the  3vd  Manual 
January,  1891,  by  which  three  houi-s  a  week  during  the  three  ^^'®'^- 
years  ai^e  given  up  to  this  subject.  The  jnipils  begin  at  the  veiy 
beginning.  At  Caen,  I  saw  the  first  year  at  work  making  cardboard 
boxes.  The  teaching  of  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing  runs 
parallel  with  the  manual  work.  I  afterwards  visited  the  show- 
room 0^  iron  and  wood  work,  together  with  the  model  a  go  &nd 
motdage,  for  a  selection  of  which  the  school  received  a  silver  medal 
at  Rouen.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  catch  the  second  year  at  work 
in  the  normal  school  at  Le  Mans.  The  pupils  were  engaged  on 
WQpdrWork  and  turning.  The  8)utem  seemed  well  thioiighout, 
and  graduated  in  difficulties,  the  first  object  to  be    made   being 
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a  little  model  ladder  in  wood*  Pupils  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
work*  They  were  also  instructed  in  the  making  and  mending 
of  tools  —a  very  practical  objec-t.  There  "wm  some  forge  work  (though 
the  teacher  said  it  took  too  muuh  time  to  do  much  with  it),  as  well  as 
a  lot  of  useful  wire-w^ork.  The  class  appealed  very  keen,  and  the 
t-eacher  very  enthusiastic  on  the  sxibject.  In  the  same  achool,  the 
third  year  wei^  busily  engaged  in  modelling  in  clay,  and  gie*!med  also 
to  Uike  great  interest  in  their  work.  Conaidering  the  thoi"Ough 
way  the  pupib  ai^  trained,  it  is  almost  a  pity  they  have  not  a  chance 
of  utilising  theii'  skill  in  the  rural  sfhools. 

In  tlie  nien*s  training  colleges  a  good  deal  is  made  of  gymnastics, 
for  which  a  certificate  can  be  obtained.  In  the  school  at  Alen^on 
over  150  have  obtained  the  certiHc^te,  and  in  1898,  in  Sarthe,  the 
whole  third  year  j^assed  this  examination.  The  third  year  at 
Blois  accomplished  a  similar  feat. 

In  addition  to  the  reguhir  programme,  I  came  across  in  one  BchotJ 
a  cla^ss  i:i  **  hip|X)lo}Zj'  "  given  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  by  the  leave 
of  the  iwtor,  and  paid  for  by  the  department.  Hiis  seems  very 
sensible,  considering  the  fi^equent  intercourse  of  the  teachers  mtli 
the  farmerSj  jirovitled  it  in  made  practical  enough.  Another  sub- 
ject studied  in  the  same  school  was  dialectologie,  or  a  study  of  the 
dialect  of  the  district.  Certainly  the  services  of  the  teachers  might 
Ije  enli.^ted  in  taking  down  iuid  eoUectuig  the  fast  vanishing  formfl 
of  patois  in  coui  try  districta ;  but,  otherwise,  the  utility  is  leaa 
apparent.    At  Ix)che9,  bookbinding  is  taught  to  first  year  pupils. 

(2)  Seimce  applied  to  Hygiene  and  Agriotdlural  Tead^ing. 

Physics  and  chemistry  figure  in  the  programme  of  the 
normales  with  practical  work,  at  least  in  chemistry,  for  the  pupil 
The  teaching  throughout  is  as  concrete  as  possible,  and  hygiene  ai 
agriculture  are  tre^ited  as  the  logical  outjccme  of  the  science  thus" 
taught.  The  object  of  the  whole  course  is  to  render  the  future 
teacher  aipable  of  tefiching  agricultural  notions  in  the  day  school,  and 
of  collaborating  in  the  evening  school  by  his  action  on  adults  m  the 
work  of  the  departmental  pi^ofessor  o*"  agr icul  ture.  B}'  the  circular  of 
20th  March,  1897,  a  further  de^^elopmentof  hygiene  is  recommended 
in  the  direction  of  instructions  on  the  dangers  of  alcoholism. 

*'The  t.eaching  in  agricultuia  is  given  by  the  departmental  pixi* 
Feasor  of  agriculture.  The  coui^se,  spread  over  forty  lessons  (in  the 
second  and  third  years),  includes  the  study  of  vegetable  and  animal 
production,  with  practical  notions  in  fruit  and  vegetable  gardenings 
notions  of  zo(.»technology  special  to  tlie  animals  of  the  district,  of 
agriculture,  and  silkworm  cultni-e»  the  hygiene  of  live  stock,  the 
elemeuts  of  nnul  economy.  Great  atrcFS  is  rightly  laid  on  agricul- 
ture, exeursions,  on  practical  experiments  in  gardens,  and  on  farmn. 
Each  normal  school  h  naturally  provided  with  a  cabinet  of  plivsicail 
apparatus  and  a  chemical  laljoratory.  In  addition  it  p 
natural  history  collections,  a  botanical  garden,  intended  for  _ 
periments  and  for  work  in  fruit  growing  and  miu'ket  gardeniB^^ 
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in  which  the  pupils  execute  themselves  the  principal  operations 
of  (]fardeniiig,  breaking  up  the  soil,  hoeing,  spreading  manure, 
aowing,  weerling  beds,  grafting,  training,  pruning,  trimming, 
etc.,  fruit  trees  and  the  \rine,** 

Such  is  the  deficription  given  by  the  Reptirt  on  Primai'y  Eduea- Not  yeEfoi] 
tion  which  I  have  abeady  had  so  often  oc<*a8ion  to  (juote.  As  fai*  as  ^*^*^i^^*^- 
my  esrperience  goes,  and  it  ia  limited  to  four  or  at  niont  five  depart- 
rnents,  I  cannot  say  that  these  ide^ia  have  l>eeM  ji|t(»gprtier  fully 
I'l^iligal  in  Franco,  trreut  progre^^^,  bowpver,  \VM  \HH>n  mmle  mwv 
M.  Eovalesky  niiide  his  inspection  Ln  1890.  Bdi»*ving  tfiat  some  of 
his  criticisms  on  the  then  existing  state  of  atVair«  may  not  be  wilh- 
out  value  or  int/erait  for  us  in  England  t*:>-day,  I  give  a  very  bi'ief 
miim#of  agricuUiuiiI  education  as  he  fnntid  it  in  the  normal  ««^'hc*ola 
at  the  time  of  bis  visit. 

Iledividtxl  uj5  the  tatobing  then  in  vogue  into  four  types.  The  tirst  Uuw  it  wm 
eonaisted  of  a  theoretical  course  in  stJiooUwitb  some  digging  in  the^"  ^'^^'' 
school  garden,  which  was  more  of  a  recreation  than  a  serioUR  method 
of  giving  agricultural  instruction.  The  second  type  he  describes 
as  being  mainly  of  the  horticultural  or  kitchen  garden  order.  The 
third  type  consisted  of  a  theoretiral  course  with  champs  fVi^xpdrwnoe 
cultivated  by  the  pupils,  cultivation  being  sometime!  by  groups. 
The  tlefiH^ts  *>f  this  systeni  wei'e  (bat  the  r/t//m/;js  tr^^tTU^rtc^'  were 
often  liiKlly  kept  and  t^}o  snial!,  and  the  ecojKi  ^'ame  to  nmiurily 
duriiu^  the  holidays.  He  lurther  insisted  on  the  danger  of  experi- 
ments on  too  small  a  scale,  and  the  haaty  generalisations  they  en- 
gender. The  fourth  type  was  I'epresentetl  by  the  system  of 
sending  teachers  after  their  normal  course  to  an  agrirnlim^il  si-bool 
(^wli'  pratiqjte  fragricidhtre)  where  the  teacher  received  a  theoretical 
education  and  took  part  in  the  practical  work. 

It  is  worth  noting  tliat  this  fom-th  S3'st^m,  prefen-eiJ  by  If. 
Kovateaky,  has  been  abandoned.  One  objection  to  it  v^as  that 
the  teachers  from  the  to^Tis  did  not  Idee  it,  especially  us  the\'  luu! 
to  pay  130  to  COO  £i*ancs  out  of  thek  own  ixjcketa  and  forgot  Uieir 
other  studios  during  the  yesir  on  the  farm,  M.  K^nalesk}'  further 
c-onsideretl  the  numter  of  visits  to  farms  insuthcit:!nt,  and  regretUnl 
the  liad  state  of  the  coUege  gardens.  He  also  remark e<l  that  the 
depai*tmental  profess<3rs  of  agricultui^e  wei^e  wo  cjverwurked  tbat» 
despite  themselves,  they  were  obliged  to  neglect  the  intact ica I  side 
of  their  teaching  in  the  normal  schoDlHs.  He  noted  thectespatcli  o( 
seeds  by  the  Museum  at  Paris,  and  referred  tfi  the  Rusaiaii  method 
of  supplying  seeds  and  seedlings  free  to  normal  scliools  up  to  a 
cost  of  50  francs.  In  his  opinion,  the  ide^l  garden  should  contain 
a  nursery,  a  kitchen  garden^  trees  m  the  open,  or  vines,  according 
to  the  district,  a  small  botanical  garden  with  specimens  of 
food,  medicinal  and  poisonous  plants,  and  an  ornamental  garden. 
The  two  objects  of  the  garden  should  be  :  (1)  tx)  supply  the  pro- 
feasor  mth  illustmtiona  for  his  lectm*e  ;  (2)  to  provide  work  in 
gardening  for  the  pupils.  He  further  proposetl  to  have  special 
agricultural  teachers  in  the  normal  ghouls,  and  deprecated  mere 
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weadmg^by  the  pupils  as  uniiric^asary,  suggeated  tha  workmg  of 
pupils  111  groyp:!,  and  ii>iiiated  on  tlie  need  of  a  skilled  gardenei' 
being  ^  attached  to  the  at^bcK)!,  He  wound  up  by  advocating  aji 
'*  agricultural  teat "  at  the  final  exaimnation,  mure  practical  ex- 
periments, higher  cultivation  in  the  gai'dena,  a  sharper  stir* 
veillance  of  the  pupila  when  at  work,  and  more  frequent  visit* 
to  fat  ma, 

Tlie  agric.ultui*al  education  aa  given  toniay  is  cei^tainly  far  beyond 
theae  exi>erimeutal  iitagew.  The  llieoretical  instruction  is  pix)babiy 
well  organised,  the  depai^tnientid  jirofeBsior  of  agricullnre  taking 
cai'e  to  adapt  bis  coiu'se  to  subjects  particuJarly  applicable  lo 
the  department.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  schools,  I  liatl  the 
pleoaur'e  of  listtniing  to  an  instructive  lei^jn  on  cider  making, 
which,  with  butter  and  cheese  making,  wag  the  staple 
industry  of  the  district.  The  profesiior  gave  an  adniirablt' 
expoai  of  the  various  methods  of  making  cider,  and  alluded  tc 
certain  practical  experiments  in  fermentation  which  had  been 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  pupils.  Wliile  atating  what  wen? 
t'he  chief  reasons  in  favour  of  this  or  that  process,  he  waa  cai'eful 
t>o  bring  home  to  the  pupils  the  numeraus  points  on  which  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  the  real  action  of  fermentation,  and  to  iniprass 
on  them  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  often  erix>neoua  explanations 
of   the    peasants. 

The  real  test,  however,  of  all  this  teaching  is  the  practical  work 
to  whicli  more  than  twice  as  much  time  is  devoted  as  is  given  to 
the  theoretical  part,  and  thia  certainly  aeenied  to  Ije  the  less  satis- 
factory side  of  the  teachino',  though  the  outdoor  work  and 
teaching  are  certainly  nmcli  improved  einee  M*  Kovalesky's  time. 

In  one  depailment  I  was  informed  by  a  high  official  that  the 
agricultural  teaching  was  not  up  txj  much  at  the  tcole  fu^mhale.  The 
departmental  professor  was  keener  on  holding  conferences  and 
beating  up  the  peasants  to  attenfl  them.  On  the  other*  hand,  I 
learnt  on  good  antliority  that  the  work  was  serious,  the  pnpils 
took  delight  in  it,  and  went  in  for  pruningp  grafting,  and  gardening 
generally  with  nuich  is^L  The  garden  itself  was  not  lai^,  but 
fairly  wt»Il  kepi.  It  contained  a  small  chump  iVexi^'rience  and  a 
bitanicyil  garden*  Tlie  cJiufni)  d'exi>irwnce  seemed  scarcely  big 
enough  Ui  nwiii  \i^  name.  In  addition,  there  were  some  experi- 
inents  in  |iot  cultivati^ni  pre^mrations  of  sulisoils  by  pupils,and  some 
small  pear  trees  ]jlanted  by  the  pupils.  They  had  also  done  a  certain 
anxonnt  of  grafting  on  rose  trees,  and  there  wei-e  a  few  fruit  trees 
for  thein  to  try  their  *prentic4?  hands  on.  The  director  seemed 
fairl)'  content  with  these  r-esults.  Another  school  had  a  very  lug 
l^arden  amounting  to  nearly  ten  acres,  of  which  al)out  six  or  iseven 
were  under  cultivation  Tliegai'den  was  i^atherfouh  Dandelion  was 
much  in  evidence,  and  an  attempt  was  Ijeing  made  to  bun'  a  Iai*ge 
t|uantity  of  this.  There  were  several  exi>eriniental  plots  witli 
jiotatoes,  cahlmgea,  etc,,  which  were  not  very  sueC'essful  owing  to  the 
season*    Certain  jaatehcB  had  lieen  handed  over  to  groups  of  students 
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cultivatt^.  The  fruit  tiei-,^  were  rathei'  cut  by  the  winil  Tljey 
aSFoi'dod  a  fine  itistaiice  of  the  damage  possible  from  no^dous  inseets, 
for  caterpillars  and  snails  alx)und©d.  Grafting  m  taught  bv  the 
^ai*deiier,  Altogt?thei%  1  watA  not  very  t'avourabty  yiipre^saed  by 
the  practical  work.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  thorough  or  tiystetnatic 
enough.  As  regards  the  intereat  taken  b>  the  pupils  in  the  work, 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  speak  alxjut  it  \\'ith  some  of  the  deve^- 
m'lttrea  whom  I  met.  They  told  nie  they  were  allowed  to  dig  but 
not  to  plant.  The  Avork  that  intei^eateU  tliem  most  was  the  }>rmiing. 
Of  theh"  coiiM'adeti,  there  were  some  who  were  indiffei'ent,  others 
were  very  keen,  and  often  spent  their  half-liolida}'  working  in  the 
garden. 

In  a  third  school  the  garden  was  lai'ge  and  well  kept.  The 
potatoes  were  well  advanfwl,  and  tliere  was  a  very  fine  row  of 
standai'd  msea,  and  a  Bplendiil  whow  of  applesy  but  that  wnE  nearly 
every w^here  the  casc^ :  tlie  apiurot^,  however,  were  *'shy.''  Tlieix 
was  also  a  very  fine  l>ed  of  asparagus,  *rhe  garden  supplied  the  ^hotil 
with  000  f ran e«  worth  of  vegetables,  and  sold  for  another  250  francs. 
The  garden  w^as  alxmt  2|  acres.  As  for  the  agricultural  teaching, 
I  was  told  the  theoretical  instmctioji  wa^  good,  but  the  depart- 
mental pixvfeasor  did  little  practicjiKvork.  Now  and  then  he  teaches 
a  tittle  pruning,  and  siimetimeij  t-akea  the  pupils  into  the  gaixlen 
to  illustrate  some  point  in  his  lectures,  but  more  often  he  is  away; 
in  fact,  he  only  comes  aljout  once  a  week,  and  the  pupils  dig  and 
garden  under  the  guidance  of  the  gardener  and  the  director.  They  do 
a  good  de^!  of  hard  digging.    There  are  no  real  expt^rimental  plots. 

About  the  fourth  garden  I  also  heaixl  mther  conti^adictory 
accounts.  One  official  told  me  the  work  was  satisf actor}',  and  I  ^^m 
infoi*mefl  in  another  quarter  that  the  teaching  was  serious,  and  the 
pupils  took  delight  in  it.  Against  tliis  I  must  set  the  opinion  of 
another  authority,  who  assured  me  tlie  teaching  was  sujierficial  and 
aomevvliat  neglected  by  the  departmentaJ  pi-ofessor*  The  latter  was 
often  atjsent  during  the  hours  of  practical  work.  The  director 
had  himself  l^een  obliged  to  set  the  pupils  to  work.  In  the  gajtlen 
I  was  shown  a  part  wliich  had  been  reser\*ed  for  practical  experi- 
ments, but  the  professor  took  no  trauljie  about  it,  so  it  is  now 
cultivated  in  the  ordmaiy  way.  There  is,  however,  a  botanical 
garden.  The  gaixlen  itself  is  neatly  kejjt,  and  though  not  over 
large  furnishes  the  college  with  all  sorts  of  vegetables  except 
potatoes.  The  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  a  garden  was  in  one  case  £60, 
but  about  £40  of  this  was  cohered  1j\'  the  value  of  vegetal bles  sold  or 
c^jnsumnd  on  the  premises. 

I  was  further  told  by  a  competent  authority  that  in  the  normal 
colleges  of  several  departments  the  agricultural  iaistnaction  is  jjoor, 
although  it  counts  foi"  the  final  examination.  There  is  not  enough 
surveillance,  and  the  pupils  take  it  easy  in  consequence. 

■  It  seems  fi-oni  these  notes  that,  though  considerable  progress  Conduit 

■  has  been   made,    and    the    aim    and   object   of    the    education 
H   thus   given    has    been    clearly    thought   out    and    defined,    the 
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programme,  ao  far,  has  not  been  thoroughly  realised.  Before 
any  blame  is  aasignecL  however,  to  the  departmental  profeasana  of 
agricultui'e,  it  must  lie  adniitted  tliat  if  they  tried  to  do  all  the 
work  that  really  wants  doing,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  it 
even  if  they  worked  twice  as  hanl  m  at  present.  Apart  from  their 
dutift?  in  the  mdei^  nortfuiles  (for*  they  also  aometimes give  coui^aeft 
in  the  women's  colleges),  they  have  their  conferences,  tlieir  cA^tmps 
d*exp4rwftee,  their  laljoratory  investigations,  \\'hich  range  from 
oriL/iiiMl  n*Hi^;nTli  to  Hi*'  atialvHiH  uf  snilt*  himI  niiiniiros,  and  Ihuir 
iVJiiHiilUilirHis  witli  iho  |)e4L^nts.  Perhaj^B  undor  I  he  pn*HtMil  mn- 
ditiotia  tht^  hent  way  of  lighttnving  their  task  would  l>e  to  place,  when 
possible,  the  8i)ecial  profesaofs  for  arromliMsemi'nfs  ilir^tly  imdei* 
tlieni.  This  would  enable  tliem  t4J  deleg:ata  some  of  their  duties, 
and  pi^event  a  cerUiin  amimnt  of  o^Tn■lapping  and  waste  of  co-opera* 
tion  which  Ci>uies  from  the  [iretit^ it  indeiH^nflejit  ??tate  of  the  special 
j>rofeasor3.  In  theory,  indeed,  the  eo/hs  normufrs  have  joint  claims 
on  their  sei*viees,  but  as  the  profesaors  depend  on  the  Minister  cif 
Agriculture  and  not  of  Public  Instruction,  th^e  claims  are  n^t 
always  easy  to  enforce*  Yet  it  is  not  enougli  to  free  the  o%"er  T5*orked 
departmental  professor  from  some  of  his  numerous  duties.  If  the 
agriculttn^al  teaching  lb  to  be  i^e  real  outcome  and  pmctieal  iHsue 
of  the  science  instruction  in  tlie  school,  there  must  be  dose  co- 
operation between  the  profesnor  t>f  science  and  the  agric\dtural 
professor.  They  must  play  into  each  other's  hands,  and  arrange 
their  several  coursers  in  such  a  fashiuii  tliat  one  may  Ije  the  natund 
aef[UBnce  of  tlie  other.  As  for  tlie  pnictical  part,  it  should  be  ren- 
dered  as  systematic  us  it  can  l)e,  arirl  tlie  experiments  should  be 
adapted  as  far  as  jx^ssible  to  th(^  agriculture  of  the  locality,  and 
tinally,  these  experiments  sliould  lie  as  lai^gely  as  possible  |M*r- 
formed  by  the  pupils  themselves.  By  all  mtKinslet  them  do  their  fair 
share  of  digging  and  hoeing,  but  they  must  also  be  allowed  to  sow, 
to  plantj  to  graft,  and  to  prune.  If  all  these  things,  which  are  now 
tlone  intermittently  a nr I  iu  part,  are  done  tlioruu|^ddy  and  systematic* 
ally,  in  fact,  if  the  interlocking  l:>etween  theory  and  practice  be  com- 
plete, there  seemii  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  ultimate  succctaB  of 
agricultm-al  education  in  the  Fi^ench  normal  schools. 

Alli|[Jiion  has  already  bi^n  nxade  in  the  section  on  agricuJ- 
tund  education  in  the  schools  to  the  prominent  part  playecl 
by  some  ttiachers  in  the  reoonstitution  of  the  vine  in  certain  depart^ 
menta.  This  movement  has  now  gained  some  of  the  training 
colleges,  with  the  result  that  the  pupils  have  taken  up  the  subject 
witfi  great  ardour.  Thus  at  Blois  in  1898  t^^elve  out  of  thirteen 
of  the  tliird  year  gained  certificates  for  grafting. 

Over  and  above  the  training  in  the  normal  schools  there  is  no 
agrieultnral  instruction  for  teachers  in  France.  Holiday  courset 
far  those  already  in  the  profession  have  been  tried  in  some  of  tie 
training  colleges  and  almndoned.  It  is  true  a  few^  teachers,  after 
finishing  their  normal  course,  have  gone  for  a  year  to  the  agricul* 
tura!  colleger,  but  then  they  have  afterwaixis  taken  up  agricultuml 
teaching  as  a  profession. 
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(3)   For   Wtymen. 

The  progranuii©  for  the  women *s  training  colleges  is  the  same  as 
regards  the  literary  jiai^t:  but  the  scientific  part  is  retluced.  On 
the  other  Iiand,  they  are  inati^ucted  in  domestic  economy.  The 
practical  side  of  the  curriculum  includes,  in  addition  to  garden- 
ing, firat  aid  to  the  wounded^  sowing,  and,  in  some  cases,  laundry 
work  and  cookiuf^. 

As  regards  horticultm'e  and  agricniturei  the  first  is  a  necessary  Hortieu^ 
accomplisliment  for  an  AhT-mnitresse,  as  many  of  her  pupds  will  ^!J^^'(v^[„j 
be  exjiected  at  home  to  look  after  the  gardens.  Hence,  in  the  fe%v 
ghools  I  visited,  there  seemed  to  tie  a  certain  amount  of  gardening 
going  on  wherever  it  waB  practicable.  At  Alent;on,  for  instance, 
nearly  all  the  pupils  go  in  for  it,  the  favourite  method  being  tjio 
^ardimifje  A  (hux  As,  however,  many  female  teachers  liecome 
in  time  the  heafl  of  mixed  st-hools,  it  is  cleiU"  they  like^nse  rec|uire 
a  certain  amoimt  of  tmiaing  in  agi*icultural  teaching.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  t.hat  a  coui'se  of  agriculture,  relating  efi^pecially 
to  the  poultry-yard,  butter  and  cheese  making,  etc.,  has  been 
established  at  the  normal  school  at  Caen,  and  I  heard  of  another 
to  be  started  at  Le  Mans. 

At  the  Caen  school  four  pupils  prepare  the  food  for  Uie  mistreaseB'  C^x^'viog. 
table  twice  a  tveek  for  a  %veek.  The  lesson  lasts  from  three  to  four 
hours,  and  the  cooking  was  onJ}'  once  a  failure.  The  mistresses*  table 
is  taken  l>ecau3e  there  are  less  to  cater  for  and  more  %'ai'iety.  The 
building  used  for  the  purjxiae  was  originall}'  meant  for  an  infirmary, 
but  the  lower  part  proved  too  damp.  So  permission  was  obtained 
to  use  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  as  a  kiteheii  The  table, 
dressers,  etc.,  were  all  put  togetlier  on  the  spot,  so  thei'e  was  practi- 
oally  no  initial  outlay.  The  directress  kindly  showed  me  over  the 
place  herself.  We  found  Hie  pujiil'^  hard  at  work  preparing  some 
uiutton  cutlets,  and  certaiidy  they  sccmeil  to  lake  great  interest  in 
their  mrf^ier.  At  Al6n9on  cookery  is  taught  by  the  iconame,  who 
personally  conducted  me  over  the  building.  Pupils  make  little 
dishes.  The  lesson  lasts  about  an  liour,  and  is  confined  to  the  third 
year  students.  At  Le  Mans  I  fmrnda  com^se  of  cookery  for  the  third 
year.  Once  a  week  (Saturday)  the  girls  prejmre  theii'  own 
dinner. 

At  Caen  no  washing  is  done  in  the  schook  but  evejy  t\  eck  the  ^^^^'^^''^T 
washerwoman  loaves  a  certain  number  of  things  tlmt  ha\e  not 
bean  s  ircherl  or  ironed,  and  a  graduated  coun?e  has  been  foiiued 
in  laundry  work,  consisting  of  grouj>s  uf  six  pupils  at  n  time.  U 
take^  tlie  piac3  fur  these  of  their  Thmsday  afternoon  walk,  ^fhis 
practice,  the  diiecti-ess  told  me,  was  not  general  in  all  normal 
fichools.  At  Alen^on,  however,  all  the  ironing  is  done  in  the  schools. 
Pupils  work  at  it  in  groups  of  eight.  At  Le  Mants  the  washing  is 
done  in  the  town,  but  pupils  iron  their  own  linen. 

At  Caen  there  wa ^  foiTueily  a  good  deal  more  than  at  present,  ag  Sewing. 
an  hour  a  week  lias  been  taken  out*    The  reason  proliably  ia  that 
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it  ig  not  obligatory  for  the  frretsee  mpirimr,  for  whidi  sU  haT©  to^ 
work,  though  demanded  at  the  brevd  elimentaire.    At  Le  Mi 
the  sewing  takes  two  hours  a  week.    It  is  Jiot  ornamental  but  prao-' 
tical    Formerly  the  girls  made  their  owti  diesies,  but  tha  practice 
haa  been  abandoued,  as  it  tdok  too  much  time. 

At  Alen^on  the  es^rckes  physiques  lake  place  in  recreation  time^ 
I  mw  the  g\mnasium,  which  is  a  very  fair  one.    The  direct 
of  another  school  told  me  that  Swedish  exerciaea  were  almost  un-' 
knowii,    A  ladv  who  had  been  in  Switzerland  harl  intioduccd 
them  at  Dijon  and  Yersaillee,     She  heraelf  would  not  object  to 
theae  things  if  they  took  place  out  of  school  houi'a, 

(d)  The  Tea  IK  inc. 

The  puj>ik  in   the  FreJieh  normal  gchools  aii'ive  idtogether  un- 
trained.   At  mo^t  they  have  acted  occasionally  as  moniloi'S  at 

school 

There  are  two.tyf)ea  cf  practising  achoola.  The  training  is  givettj 
either  in  an  ^fe  an-rtej^ff,  or  school  inside  the  building,  or  in  an  4cq14 
(Vapilimtwn^  which  is  an  outside  school  attached  tothecoUi 
I  visited  several  of  these  schools,  including  one  matemal  one* 
system  of  training  varies  from  place  to  place.  In  some  colic 
the  pupil  teachers  teach  for  a  whole  week  on  end  ;  in  others  th^jp^ 
di^^de  their  time  between  the  college  and  the  training  school,  passing 
the  morning  in  one  and  the  afternoon  in  the  other.  But  the  time 
allotted  in  both  cases  (60  half  days)  is  the  same  in  bothj  which  is 
roughly  e<iuivalent  to  a  month  a  year  for  two  out  of  the  three  years 
of  the  pupils'  stay  at  the  m'hL»ol.*  In  addition,  every  Thurmlay  or 
Sunday  nmrning  a  uiodel  tesmn  isgiveu  by  the  third  }^m^  pu|>ilH 
h'^  fo  re  t  he  pr  i  ik:  i  pa  I  a  nd  1 1  if  h  ea  d  of  t  he  f€ol*'  *inv  €Tf .  T  h  e  p  rsi  f*  t  i  re  a  I 
t  he  girls'  school  at  Oaen  is  for  each  pupil  in  turn  to  gi\*e  public  lessfjusi, 
specially  prepared,  of  lialf  an  hour  each  while  she  is  in  the  training 
school.  Later  on  she  gives  a  lesson  once  a  week  in  collegp  befoi-e  the 
last  two  yc^rs,  the  class  being  brought  into  tlie  college  to  lie  tauglit. 
Wh en  the  leeaon  is  over,  pu pil s  a nd  mist reases  cri I iciae  it.  At  another 
college  [  came  acmas  two  pupil  teacher's  hard  at  work  correcting  thtij 
jicholnrrt'  work*  The  cahiers  struck  me  as  not  being  so  gocxl 
elHewhei'c^  and  the  writing  was  indifferent.  In  another  i 
*innexf'  the  printipal  feature  of  the  school  was  the  drawing,  wl 
was  veiy  good,  The  writing  seemed  [xioi*  thn^ughout.  The  teach* 
ing  !>y  tho  SeT€^-m4ntre^  revealRl  nothing  remarkabl*\  Tlie  mm* 
entieism  applies  to  the  readnig,  Altogetht^r  thp  srh^m]  pnxiucp 
on  my  mind  a  sompwhat  me<iiocr«^  impression.  In  another  nnnne 
school  which  I  was  ahoTra  over,  there  were  three  claaaes  but  only 
one  mja^ter.  The  rest  of  the  work  w^as  done  by  the  ilhx^-ma\tTeM\ 
who  spend  the  iisual  month  a  year  in  the  classes,  which  in  thi 
case  were  rather  larger  than   usual*     I   saw  nothing  %-ery  noti 


■  Thejr  do  nol  start  teaching  till  the  Hastier  of  I  heir  first  year,  aod  U-av? 
pff  ^t  lioat^r  ia  their  iliir d  year. 
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worthy  either  way  in  the  exercise  books.  The  writing  was  rather 
below  the  average.  In  one  of  the  lower  classes  a  pupil  teachei'  wae 
trying  to  give  an  object  lesson  on  a  cylinder.  He  did  Dot  seem 
to  be  very  expert.  The  director  helped  the  class  out  with 
r|ueations.  They  replied  with  plejit}^  of  ven^e  and  go,  whidi 
showed  they  only  wanted  a  good  class  leader  to  be  a  smart  lot. 
I  was  taken  over  another  ^tole annexe  in  which  there  were  only 
twenty-eight  pupils  for  four  diviaiona.  The  reason  for  this  wsls. 
the  existence  of  a  religious  school  iji  the  connnune,  which  gets  the 
liulk  of  the  childi'en,  and  the  town  itself  was  too  far  away  to 
liave  an  tcole  d'api^ication  in  it. 

I  only  saw  one  ecole  d'appiicofioiK  hut  that  was  surh  a  good 
on©  that,  if  the  others  are  only  something  like  it,  they  should  cer- 
tainly lie  superior  to  the  ordinarv-  rim  of  i^mles  an^ie^es.  The  school 
itself  wn«  at  ^Vlen<,xin,  where  there  had  [ireviuusly  existefl  an  t'ro!^ 
amf'exe,  whii^h  only  contjiined  fourteen  to  sixteen  pupils,  Tliis 
had  l>een  suppresseil,  and  one  of  the  four  schools  hml  been  taken 
on  tJi  its  place,  containing  about  300  pupils  with  a  director  and 
four  adjffints.  I  visited  tliis  school.  The  clashes  were  rather  big, 
30,  42,  35,  etc.  But  the  dii*ector  was  evidently  a  tirBt-rate  te«chcr. 
One  thing  that  struck  my  eye  at  once  ^as  that  he  put  his  woi*at 
children  in  front.  The  class  rf>om  unfortuiiiitel\  was  lighled 
from  the  wrong  eniL  The  reading  was  vei'V  ginid  Loth  Be])ai*ately 
nd  in  chorus,  and  the  class  took  great  interest  in  the  ^utjject,  which 
as  alxjut  carrier  pigeona.  In  the  thii'd  class  the  teaclier  showed 
his  caJiier  for  preparing  leasona,  which  was  a  nnKlel  of  clearness 
and  neatness.  An  elh^'VuiUre  in  Ins  second  year  was  taking  the 
fonii-h  class  wlien  we  annved.  He  was  giving  an  object  lesson* 
hut  I  am  afraid  our  posse  of  fotu*  frightened  whfit  little  method 
he  had  away*  After  attempting  to  reassure  him  we  left.  C^n  oui' 
return  to  the  first  claa^  we  found  an  elive^maitre  of  the  first  }eai' 
teaching  drawing.  He  went  about  his  wrii*k  in  such  a  quiet  and 
husint^sadike  way  I  was  oliliged  to  ask  how  he  had  so  rapidly  acquired 
this  jirofe^ional  manner.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  been  monitor 
ui  his  fatlier  s  schooh  The  dir■e(:^tor  further  infonned  me  he  baii 
made  a  ix>int  of  holchng  reunions  once  a  week  with  hi^  suboi  dinatts 
HI  oifler  to  pnivoke  rriticimn  and  discuasioiL  This  accounts  for 
tlie  feeling  of  unity  that  seemed  to  i)ei'v^ade  the  scIhkj!,  and  is  due 
no  doubt  in  ]mrt  to  each  tmcher  lieing  content  lo  work  at  Ids  ]^Y»ppr 
level.  SeviMiil  autboriticrt  1  H|>oke  to  were  in  favour  of  adojiting 
an  rWe?  iVitpplivtiium  for  the  fi'ole  unttrxe  wbere  it  was  practical 
t^eriairdy  the  few  ecntcs  tiunrxti^  I  saw  Mli'uck  int^  ns  iMntig  i^fHu-rjilly 
inferior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  schools,  and  tint*,  I  inn  told*  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  tne  deole  annexe  is  often  used  aa  a  sort  of "  dumping 
ground "  for  unsatisfactory  children*  The  chief  defect.  howe^*eJ^ 
in  my  humble  judgment,  i^  that  the  majority  of  the  claascs  ai^e 
too  small  The  pupil  teacher  who  has  learnt  to  handle  one  of  tlt^ 
skeleton  brigades  w*ith  eight  or  ten  pupils  feels  hopelessly  loiit 
when  he  tinds  himself  jritchforkai  into  a  class  of  fgrtv*    (I  speak* 
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alaa !  from  personal  exjjei-ienc-e  1)  The  difference  betwe^i  the 
experience  gained  in  a  small  ^eole  aimej^  or  a  bigr  fcole  d'ap^iiiratvM 
m  similar  to  that  gained  in  a  sham  fight  or  in  a  real  Ijattle,  ^ 

On  the  question  of  whetlier  teachers  are  sufficiently  trained  m 
the  ^mh  jmrnyile  I  enotjuntered  some  somewhat  severe  criticiara,+ 
One  irispeutOT*  bluntly  described  the  training  as  nulle.  He 
WiiB  also  diss^ilisiied  with  the  theoretical  knoivledge  of  jied^* 
gogic^  the  eUvcs-nuiittes  received,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  Cact 
that  the  majority  of  directors  are  recruited  hviti  the  highei' 
normal  schoola,  and  m  have  never  taught  in  a  primary  school, 
rind  are,  therefore^  often  unaware  of  what  is  suitable  in  thi? 
way  of  methods,  etc.  If  this  is  tiaie,  sui'ely  a  atage  of  five  yciim 
ill  the  inapectorate  as  a  nec«saary  prehminary  to  liecoming  director 
would  meet  the  objections  of  such  criticism. 

In  answer  t^^  these  objections,  it  wtm  jjobited  out  to  jue  \hnt  the 
main  idesi  of  the  nu*h  nor  male  w*is  to  educate  the  pupil  ti?jieher». 
and  give  them  rather  an  orientation  in  t^ching  than  a  complete 
trnining.  Tlds  waa  frankly  recognisefl  by  the  State  refusing  to 
nWitw  anyone  to  present  lums^lf  for  the  examination  of  fully  cer- 
tiiicatcd  teacher  still  he  has  Bpent  two  years  at  least  in  a  acbool  as 
"  probationej\*'  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  srmrching  nature 
of  these  examinations*  not  forgetting  the  case  of  the  teacher  who 
had  tjiken  eight  yearn  to  pass  the  teat,  and  so,  whatever  may  lie 
the  exact  value  of  the  pedagogical  training  in  the  normal  Rchmila, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  very  haitl  for  a  "  renl  duffer  "*  to  qualify  imi 
a  full  teacher, 

(e)  Eecreation  — Associations  of  Former  Pupils, 

ilbmrief*  and  All  the  schools  I  visited  w*ere  supplied  with  ejEcellent  libraries, 
placed  in  rooms  that  were  generally  the  l>pRt  in  the  building*  In 
two  cas^»  at  least,  these  iTX)nis  wei'e  used  as  common  rooms  t)y 
the  pn*fegst3r*8.  Th(ii?e  libraries  are  not,  as  in  some  eountricfi. 
guiirdetl  with  all  the  precautions  suitable  t^o  the  surveillance  of 
a  powder  magazine;  on  the  contraiT,  the  pnpils  are  in  many 
instances  constrained  to  take  out  at  least  one  book  a  week.  At 
Lochea  I  (otmd  the  pupils  read  in  the  libmry  e^^ery  Saturda}^  from 
4,30  till  8.  Their  reading  is  superintended  by  the  French  pro- 
fe^4or,  for  whom  they  eoni[>ose  summaries  of  useful  lx)ok3  or  make 
extract^s,  It  \vm  at  Indies,  loo.  that  I  was  shown  a  renmrkablt" 
C4il!ection  of  Tiks^slIs  and  aiiliquitit^  founO  in  the  neighlxnirh*xid» 
The  soil,  being  a  aable  iMlcaire^  contains  many  curiositim,  and 
eapeeialiy  chipped  flinta,  some  of  which  are  more  than  a  foot  long. 

•  til  the  (kbulc  on  the  Bndgi  t,  Krk»,  >L  CiHUtrct,  in  iIjc  CliMijih**!-  i*f 
I )c [J u iie^ ,  d f* f n fi n dci  1  t be  I otal  w u p p rtsi^io i \  of  I  be  ftolcA  a n utstt ♦  f if  t^  h i r 1 1 
he  poiatad  out  **  the  useless  ness  a  ad  grave  disadvaatage^  from  the  i 
of  view  of  tht7  teaeiiing  of   our  ^lem^-maitrts'*   The  Miaiater,  in  r  .  . 
observed*  and   a^ter   tiirn    M*   Brkyet,    that  the  adtmaistraticm  has  sap- 
prated  tlieae  schools  wherever  it  was  practiaible, 

+  ilti&  worth  noting  that  M.  Bayet  in  the  Eapport  RP.  aays  (p»ige 
xiv,),  **Nous  devoJis  »  ♦  ,  ,  ,  fortifier  encore  Tapprontissage  pro- 
re  ssioitnel/' 
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The  same  school  jjoaseesea  a  good  cabinet  of  uatmiil  liistor^j^  Mith  a 
collection  of  artificial  manures  and  some  curious  models  of  the 
diflVent  varieties  of  pears  which  grow  fr^eely  in  that  part  of  tlie 
coantry,  but  otherwise  there  were  no  agricultural  speciinenB. 

Apart  from  libmi*ieSj  a  good  deal  is  done  for  the  recreation  of  Other 
the  pupils  out  of  school  houi^a.     At  Caen  I  cauie  across  a  football  ''<^*''''^'*^^ 
(team  %vho  had  juat  carried  off  the  '*  Association  "  charapionahipof  FuotW 
all  Normandy.    The  pupils  at  Le  Mans  have  alao  a  team   and  a 
ground  of  their  own  to  play  on.    At  I^ocheB  the  pupils  have  likL^ 
wise  started  tci  play*    The  tiirector  was  very  favourable  to  the  idni. 
He  did  not  think  the  pupils  kK>k  enough  physical  exercise.    In 
this  he  reseinblecl  another  Fr*ench  teacher  'wlio  told  me  his  colleagues 
had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  frtsh  air,  a  TKjinl  ^  ^\^"^ 
in  which,  as  fai-  as  my  eocperience  goe«,  I  can  m  no  wa\  l>eai^  him  ouuloor 
out.     I  found  the  schools  exceptionally  well  ventilated  as  a  i^ulc  «*j>ovts. 
But  perliaps  be  waa  thinking  of  the  wintc!".     Anyhow,  lie  added 
(that  a  large  numter  die  of  consumption^  and  to  show  the  inauffi- 
ciency  of  gymnastics  without  induor  i^porta,   he  stated  tliiit  the 
teacher  of  gymnastics  at  the  t'ctjlc  normale  had  just  died  of  con- 
sumption.   Certainly  a  bad  advertiaement  foi*  g\  mnastica  ! 

One  school  I  visited  bad  a  stand  of  muskets,  which  it  uses  for  Bhootiq 
military  drill  and  for  shooting.    The  precision  of  these  weajjons'^^^'^" 
was  somewhat  defecti\'e,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  next 
}'ear  the  Ministei^  of  War  would  serv^e  out  a  better  \veap«.m. 

One  achool  was  just  starting  a  band  or  fanfare.    In  another  Band 
I  found  one  in  full  blast.    At  Ijochea  the  dii^ector  told  me  the  pupils 
were  very  keen  on  their  band.    It  seams  a  pity  that  the  girls'  schools 
do  not  yet  appear  to  have  gone  in  for  forming  orchestras  like  the 
men's  colleges.  * 

The  men's  college  at  Alenf;on  possesses  a  bassin  di^ natation,  which  Swininiini 
consists  of  a  horseshoe  channel  who*^  two  ends  communicate  with 
the  river.    The  depth  varies  from  I3  ft.  8  in,  to  10  ft.,  and  photo- 
t^raphs  that  were  given  me  show  that  this  open-air  Imth  is  well 
patronised  in  summer. 

I  wai?  also  shown  at  Ijochai  a  dark  I'oom  for  lovers  of  photography.  I'lj^^ti,. 
whether  mastei^  or  pupils.  grA[»liy 

At  the  same  college   the  pupils  of  the  fii'ist  year  are  formed  into  F,r©  Bri; 
pi  Hit  brigade.     I  saw  them  at  practice^  anrl  they  certainly  wurknl 
with  a  wilL    They  bad  alretidy  i^eceived  their  '^  Ijaptiam  of  Jij^e " 
at  a  conflagration  in  the  neighlK)urhoo<l 

Sevora]  of  the  schools  have  aaaociationii  of  former  pupils.  That  Ai.*-oeii 
uf  the  men  s  college  at  Lf^  Man-^  has  alrs^idy  2nU  memljcrs,  although  ^^  fp^f»«^ 
only  founded  iit  18r*.l.  There  is  a  ^;t*neral  mei'hng  and  t>anquct 
c\  err  year.  The  \somen's  college  in  the  same  place  has  no  i^egular 
association,  but  the  library  is  open  to  former  students,  and  meet- 
ings ai^e  held  once  a  month.  At  Blois,  the  old  boys'  agsociation 
numbers  336  menibei's  (academy  inspectors'  i^eport  for  1S99), 
and  gives  a  prize  of  forty  franca  for  the  best  pupil  in  the  third 
year.  The  women's  college  has  also  its  association,  with  an 
annual  f*^te,  which  takes  place  on  the  day  of  its  genend  meeting. 
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(f)  The  "  BRF:v^Trs." 

revet  The    exainitiation  for  the  bremt  iUmeniaire^  the  posaeasioo    of 

which  is  obhgatory  for  all  candidatea  who  aspire  to  enter  the 
nornml  schools,  ia  held  hy  a  commisston  appointed  by  the  rector, 
and  pi'esided  over  by  the  acadeiiiy  iiispecfcor^  who  also  superinteiide 
the  examination  for  the  brevet  mipirimir.  The  c5oniini8sion  niust> 
rontain  two  inspectorSj  two  members  of  primary  education,  three 
fieada  of  and  two  [professors  in  the  normal  colleges  and  higher 
primary  schools,  and  at  least  one  member  of  the  private  schools ; 
f)ther  representatives  from  public  or  pnvnt-e  primary,  secondary, 
cir  higher  e^liiciition  are  often  Mldeth  Sperial  examiners  in  a^ri- 
L-nlfcans  mixlern  languages,  gymnastics,  singing,  i*ti',.  are  eome- 
tinie^i  appunUorh  Tliey  have  only  a  consultative  voice  iii  their 
pai'ticukr  suljjt^t.  Candidate*!  must  1)©  at  least  sixleen  j^ears  iif 
age.  The  suhjocts  for  the  examinations  are  divided  into  three  seimn* 
(a)  (I)  A  dictation  of  about  a  page.    {2)  French    comjiosition, 

(ij)    An    arithmetic  question,    and    a    problem,  to    lie 

worked  out  and  explained, 
(6)  (1)  A    wi'iting    examination.     (2)  A    piot*e    of    fjn?ehand 

drawing-      (3)  Henientary  gymnaatic  exercises  of   the 

t}'i3e  common  to  the  primar}'  achook ;  for  girls,  gyiii- 

naatics  are  replaced  by  sewing, 
(c)  Orul,  (1)  Reading  and  explanation  of  poiiite  in  the  text. 

(2)  Questions  in  arithmetic,    (3)  Questionn  on  natnml 

hiBtory,  and  civic  instruction  with  geogra])hy  of  France. 

(4)  Elementary  questions  and  exerinaee  in  sol*fa,     (ii) 

Elenient^uy   notions   of  phyaica   and    natural    Hcience, 

an<l  agricultural  education. 
The  hrem*  BU}t4runtr  is  now  pT^actically  the  leaving  ejcaminatioi! 
of  the  imh  nonmtU.  Candidatea  must  be  IB  years  of  age, 
The  examination  i^  reputed  diflficult.  The  pupils,  hower^ei:,  show 
up  well  m  it.  Tu  Sai^the,  in  1898,  out  of  12  male  candidates  10 
(m'<H('d.  In  June,  1898,  in  Orne,  9  out  of  11  male  pupib  and  H 
nut  of  11  female  pnpils  siitisfied  the  exam iner^t,  mid  two  won*fri 
reder^med  theii'  fjiilure  next  HeKnion.  The  men's  coIh*ge  .it  Caen 
dentin  22  in  1897,  who  all  got  through  !  and  tlie  women's  college 
had  18  out  of  20  successful  candidates.  In  Indre-et-Loire  for  1897. 
12  out  of  13  "  aspimntiPM''  jiassech  In  Ijoir-et-Cher,  in  1898, 13  men 
presentetl  themselves  and  12pas3e<l.  and  all  the  women  candidates 
wrve  **  relH■i^'Bl/*  The  avei'age  perceiitag**  of  juisties  for  alt  candi 
dateM  is  fiir  lower.  TliirH  while  in  Iiulre-ei  Ijiire  12  nut  of  13 
Wfimeji  fniiii  thr  o'tih^  ntttntalf  passed,  the  f^ucccisfnl  iandid;i(ri4 
for  the  whole  department  totalled  only  32  out  of  58,  and  rb  10  of 
these  were  from  the  men's  college,  assuming  that  8,  a  low  per- 
centage, passed,  only  12  out  of  35  of  the  outside  examineee  passed, 
or  something  like  34  per  cent, » against  over  90  per  cent,  for  the 
normal  colleges. 
The  examination  consist^^  of  tw^o  series ;— 
A.  (1)  A  impel*  which  contains  a  problem  in  arithmetic  (witii 
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a  geometrical  question  applied  to  practical  operations  for  men  only), 
and  a  composition  on  physics  and  natural  science,  with  their  appli- 
.  cation  to  hygiene,  industry',  agriculture,  and  horticulture  (time 
I  given,  4  hours).  (2)  A  French  composition  (liteiai}-  or  moral), 
(3  hours),  (3)  A  oompoaition  in  dra\^-ing,  with  model  in  rellH 
(3  hours).  (4)  4  paper  in  modern  languages,  consisting  of  an 
exercise  and  a  piece  of  translation  (dictionai^  allowed)  (3  hoursK 

R  This  includes  vim  wm'  in  la  vwraU.  educalinn,  Frencli. 
geography  and  history  of  France,  with  notions  of  geography 
general,  arithmetic,  book-keeping  (with  elementary  notions 
in  algebra,  gpometry,  and  land  aur\witig,  for  men  only),  notiujm 
cl  physics  and  chemistry  (with  notions  on  agriculture  and  horti- 
cuUui'e,  for  men  only).  TmnslatioTi  at  night  from  a  modern  langnage. 
It  is  notewortliy  that  agri«nth.ni"al  science'  is  obhgatory  as  a  wTitten 
subject  in  both  these  examinations,  and  counts  in  them.  It  is 
pj'obable  it  wilf  not  lie  long  Ijefore  it  is  placed  on  the  same  footing 
in  the  examination  for  i\\fd  cm^tificQi  d\Hudm. 

(g)  Two  Questions, 

On©  of  the  pointa  under  discuasian  tonJay  is  the  question  of  sup- 
'pressing  some  of  the  departmental  colleges  and  gul>6<tituting  in 
nheir  place  regit  ma!  schools.*  A|«irt  frum  pcononiic  reasons 
the  chief  at^gmnenta  in  favour  of  such  a  cJiange  seems  to  be  the  sniall 
number  of  pupils  in  some  of  the  smaller  departmental  schools,  whi*  h 
deprives  the  pupils  of  the  many  advantages  that  are  attachetl  to 
Lschools  \vho::<e  mnnljers  are  bigger.  The  dilticullieSp  however,  of 
reflecting  ;iti  alternation  are  undoubtedly  great.  The  departments 
who  ha\'f*  made  such  sacrilicefl  in  the  way  of  building  are  little 
likely  to  cfjnsent  \n  seeing  i\\e  8cho<>l  given  up^  and  the  local  trades- 
men m  thfi  smaller  towns  will  [irolMibly  also  oppose  the  change. 
A.^  far  aa  one  can  judg*™,  the  d*^part mental  college  has  come  to  stay, 
and,  m  h^s  already  l>een  pointed  out,  it  falJs  in  well  vnih  the  local 
sympathies  of  the  tmchcrs  themselves.  Centralised  cliools  might 
giv^e  them  wi<hu-  Me-is, but  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  much  local  patr  iotiRin 
%vhich  is  after  all  a  v^n^y  ihm\\\y\^  thing,  I  spoke  t<>  several 
officials  about  tlip  proposerl  fusion.  One  directress  I'xpresseil  her- 
self in  fsvotu'  of  fusion  when  the  normal  schools  were  xm^y  small, 
but  did  not  tlunk  it  was  real is^i hie  on  a  lai^ge  scale.  Others  looked 
on  the  thing  as  impracticable.  One  \mnt  which  \\m  not  brought 
nut,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  tell  in  favour  nf  the  present  s\iRtem,  is 
that  the  academy  insf sector  wnuld  lie  far  Icsk  dir**ctly  inJereHted  m 
the  normal  s^^hool  than  he  m.  At  pre«eiil  he  natitrally  takes  ihe 
liveliest  interest  in  what  is  virtually  the  nursery  nf  his  teaching  stafV. 
He  would  not  have  so  great  an  uiducement  to  exercise  the  samii 
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colleger. 


^Alpes  JMaritimea  sends  its  female  pupils   to  the  noroial  school  of 

another  department,  the  territory  of  Belfort  does  the  mme.  G^ra  and 
Vaucluse  ha%*e  also  merged  their  achools  with  those  of  two  othi^r  depart- 
ments. Eia3ses-Alp€S  and  Hautes  Pyn^necs  have  Ixen  HUthorised  to  jtdii 
Ger3  and  A^auchu^^c, 
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close  and  paternal  oversight  over  pupils  who  are  **  here  to^av  and 
gone  to-morrow:"  And  what  the  pupils  might  gain  in  snperiorit}^ 
of  training  at  the  regional  collie  they  would  lose  in  the  continuitA 
of  influence  to  which  they  are  at  present  subjected.  The  best 
remedy  for  the  paucity  of  numbers  in  some  of  the  normal  schools 
ia  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  M.  Joat  that  all  teachers  should  be 
trained.  At  present  only  aeven-tenths  of  the  mde  Ifachers  and 
ftix-tenths  of  the  female  have  been  through  the  schools.  If  normal 
training  were  made  compulsory,  it  would  thus  raise  the  average 
of  those  on  tlie  books  by  thirty  per  cent.,  although  it  is  onJy  fair 
to  point  out  that  in  the  depart jnents  I  visited  the  number  of  pupilf^ 
in  the  normal  schools  was,  as  a  rule,  aufScieot  for  the  demands  of 
the  dejmrtments.  That  some  such  measure  is  desirable  is  clearly 
tlie  opinion  of  the  writers  of  the  I{ejx>rt  on  Piiniary  liducation  in 
dealing  with  the  normal  schools,  where  it  is  atiited  that  the  in- 
suthciency  of  money  voted  for  education  has  ]jrevented  the  Adminis- 
tration from  keeping  up  the  etfective  in  the  normal  schools,  and  coin- 
ijelled  it  to  its  great  rt^ret  to  maintain  the  sen^ice  in  tlie  great 
majority  of  departments  by  enlisting  masters  who,  not  coming 
from  the  ecoles  normales  are  evidently  l^s  well  prepared. 
This  constituted  a  serious  danger^  for  on  the  value  of  the  mast^r^ 
depends  the  value  of  the  schools,  and.i  f  care  were  not  taken,  the 
whole  of  primary  education  might  sutler  umler  tiiis  hefiding  a 
grievous  loss.  The  Report  goes  on  to  sa}  that,  in  constK]Ufnce, 
the  Administration  has  asked  I^arliament  for  more  money,  in 
order  to  keep  the  norma!  schofjls  up  to  their  proper  pitch. 

But  behind  the  question  of  regional  or  departmental  colleges 
lui^ka  a  question  quite  as  difficult,  that  of  a  different  form  of 
tiuining  for  town  and  country  teachers.  In  the  diseu^Kion 
on  ditt'ereiit  curricula  for  urban  and  rural  schools,  it  has  be^i 
already  pointed  out  that  the  differentiation  of  the  teachers  i^^ould  Ije 
its  neceamry  corutlary.  Such  a  dUYerentiation  if  introduced  into 
departmental  colleges*  would  nec^esitste  a  bifm^cation  into  two 
sidt38,  with  an  increase  in  the  staff  and  an  augmentation  of 
the  teaching  exi^enses  which  already  amount  to  £2i>  a  head.  One 
profxisition  tliat  wa8  suggested  to  me  by  a  high  official  wm  that  thei"^ 
shoukl  Ije  two  types  a*^  colleges,  one  departmeiital,  for  roimtn" 
teachei's,  and  the  other  regional,  for  the  higher  teachers  who  i\ould 
j^c)  to  llie  towns.  This*  howe^H:*^,  would  furtljcr  ^lefjc^pulale  the 
departrntfutjil  colleges,  lb  obviate  this  di'a whack,  it  might  Ije 
suggested  £is  an  iinjiroveinent  that  the  defwirtment^  in  the  same 
univemtyarea  should  combine,  in  order  to  adopt  the  trole  norwalt 
in  the  umversity  town  for  a  Cot^ti  teachej-pMrainrng  college,  and 
divide  up  the  balance  of  coimtry  pupils  of  this  particular  depart 
mtJiit  among  the  noj-ma!  schools  of  the  other  departments,  which 
would  thus  become  strictly  rural.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
paternal  supennaion  alluded  to  above  would  be  lost,  but  a  coniidar^ 
able  gain  might  be  etTected  by  bringing  about  a  rapfm^themt 
between  the  departmental  xmiveraity  and  the  normal  school  f 
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teachera,  which  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  both*  The  best  pu])ila 
in  the  normal  schools  would  thus  have  the  chance  to  earn  a  uni- 
versity degree,  and  the  university  in  adapting  its  progmnime  to 
incfuffe  ih^se  new  coiiiera  would  only  be  fulfill ing  its  ideal  of  being 
truly  univeraaL  Nor  would  the  education  of  the  country  teachers 
be  neglectcfl  either.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  benefit  by  a 
programme  mors  siiited  to  their  needs,  interpt*eted  by  profeasorR 
thoroughly  equipped  for  country"  teaching,  for  such  a  change  would 
ultimately  jjrnlnnj:^  the  (*lenvagp  info  the  ^mfp^  normahs  prima  ires 
sai)*^rinims,  and  f^blij^u  tln;tn  tn  [He|jjiro  profeaBOi^  for  the  rural 
normal  schools^  8ueh  a  method  of  re-arraiigement  ivould  leati  ttt 
a  minimum  of  dislocation,  and  prevent  the  diRfranchisemeiit  nf 
any  town  that  \\m  hitherto  poa«eiised  a  departmental  college. 

DifTerentiation  on  such  lines  would  naturally  tend  to  aundei*  iJivihii 
the  te-achers  into  two  classes.  Probably  the  teachers  would  opp^if^t*  tt*jw^hed 
it  on  this  account.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  seconds r}%  and 
still  more  in  highei*  education,  differentiation  is  the  law,  and  not 
the  exception.  Only  governesa^j  or  other  educational  bonnes 
d  tout-fairet  can  now  profess  to  explain  the  universe  to  the  mind 
of  the  small  child.  Anyone  who  aspires  to  teach  in  a  good  secondary 
school,  at  any  rate  in  France,  ha^  to  make  up  hia  mind  at  the  latest 
at  the  b^lnning  of  his  university  career  whether  he  will  Ije  a 
daadc^l,  science,  or  modern  language  teacher.  It  is  only  in  England, 
in  a  certain  nunil>ei' of  unfortunate  subjects  wbich  anylxxiy  rs  aujv 
posed  to  be  able  to  teacli  at  a  pinch,  there  is  still  any  latit  ude  of  cbolee. 
Why  then  should  it  l>e  any  greater  hardship  to  primary  teacheiii  to 
split  them,  not  into  three  or  four  clasBeg,  as  in  secondary  education, 
but  ordy  into  two,  ami  make  them  dt*cide  at  the  outiiPt  whether  they 
will  qualify  far  a  town  or  country  eurriculuni?  Nor  would  the 
bar  in  this  case  be  so  formjdaWe  an  oljstacle  to  get  over,  m  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  profession.  There  might  well  be  extra  examina- 
tions in  the  jxarts  of  the  whole  cun^it-ulum  peculiar  to  each,  such  as 
science  applied  to  agriculture  for  the  country,  or  industrial  traming 
for  the  town,  with  a  certificate  for  either  si>ction,  which  would 
enable  a  teacher  w^ho  had  already  ado]Jtefl  one  type  of  teaching 
to  qualify,  if  he  \\ished,  for  Iwtii  sorts  fif  schools  on  the  rogistei*. 

If  the  French  teachers  have  sutlicient  energy  and  iiiduMlry  to 
prepare  for  the  exceechngly  severe  examination  for  the  inspectomte, 
they  will  iind  the  passing  of  such  examinations  not  very  ai*duous. 
T^\e  only  real  danger  of  such  a  scheme  is  the  fear  that  jieople  might 
tend  to  r^aixl  the  position  of  the  country  teacher  as  inferior  to 
that  of  the  urban.  But  as  long  as  the  practical  etiuahty  of  salaries 
were  preserved  between  fhe  ti;^*o  teachers^  the  equality  in  teaching 
capacity  between  the  tT\^o  would  l>e  likewise  maintained.  But  iu 
England,  where  salaries  are  all  ''at  axes  and  sevens/'  this  feeling  alrout  The  |  fobli 
the  inferiority  of  the  country  teacher,  which  ali'eady  exists  to  a  large  *^  EnglaD* 
extent  in  a  confused  state,  would  be  f  ocussed  as  soon  as  the  differentia- 
tion became  an  accomplished  fact  The  *  ear  marking  "  of  the  grants 
for  salaries  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy,  were  the   differentiation 
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a<Ioplt(i     TliH  wuulci  in%'olv*'  tfie  iixing  far  tearhers,  wlio  are  cm 
"  the    ihvii'^Hi  "lluU  i^.  tlit'  cert  ill  eated  tuiioiiei-s   it  i^tirlain  **  liiii^^^l 
wagb  hehrv  \v\uc\i  il  would  ^i  inipoasiblu  to  dest^end,    Enterprisinjp 
school    hoitrda  or  liberal  school   inaiiagei'S  might,  **  of  Lheir    verv 
grmt  bounty/*  go  higher  if    they  pleased.    But  if  ^ve  had  somoj 
equality  in  sataries  Ijetween  tim^ii  and  eoinitry  (notniei^ly  apparent, 
but  proportional  to  the  cost  of  hvbig)  we  aliould  j^rolmbly  have 
aomething  like  uniformity  of  cap^icity  between  the  two  cat^goria* 
of  teaoh@rg,  and  there  ^vould  be  no  diance  m  the  future  of  the  country 
being  regarded  aa  a  mjri  of  dumping  gi^ound  for  the  duller  ty  |x^  ul 
teachera     The  countr>'   t-eacher  nii^bt,  and   would,  l>e  prolmbly 
fiifiei^ent  fi'om  the  town  teacher,   but  in  Ida  own  line  he  would 
be  the  lattar  a  eciual.     But  we  in  England  are  not  so  far  advanc^tl 
aa  the  French  for  trying  the  pi^obloin.     Apjut  from  the  quGBtion 
of  uniformity  of  salaries   come  the  long  str-ing  of  grievances  eou- 
nected  with  houaing,  water  aupplv,  drainage*  etc,  whicrh  aj"u  idl 
byund  up  n-ith  the  queation  of  the  teacher  s  comfort,  and  go  far 
t^nvarcls    influencing   In'm  in   favour  c)f  a  towii    rathei**than  a 
i'«untry  life,  not  to  mention  the  delicate  question  of  the8iicialiitatui« 
of  the  Engliali  primary  teacher  in  thf^  village,  uhieb  ii*  not  so  goiKi 
as  that  of  his  Erencli  colleague,  not  iw-can*^.  there  may  |je  any  thing 
to  choose  between  them,   but  because  the  aocial   organifiatiuj]  in 
the  two  countries  is  not  the  sti.me,  and  the  Fi'ench  teiicher  fits  tljt«, 
more  eaisily  of  the  two  into  the  miiiew  he  finds  himself  in.     And ' 
lastly  there  is  the  crying  need  of    more  tmining    cxillegee,    Tlie 
average  French  dejmrtment  is  about  the  sisse  of  the  mmn  Ijetweeii 
Devon  and  Norfolk  ;  Indrcet'Loii-e,  the  43rd  department,  in  point 
of  aim,  containa  alx>ut  1,52Q,G77  acres,  against  Devon,  l,G5li»T0ri , 
and  Xorfolk,  1,291.170.    The  depaj'tment^  vaiy,  howevei-,  eoni 
paratively  little.    CalvadoB,  which  comes  60th,  hfl.8  569,200  hectares, 
and    Ijoir*et-Chei%  which  comes  Slst,  haa  042,000  hectares,  whidi 
makes  a  difference  of  only  alxmt  180,000  acres^  an  area  less  than 
tlic  size  of  Huntingdonshire,    ft  comes,  therefore^  to  this,  that  if 
Kn^land  were  as  well  supplied  as  France  in  training  oollega*,  we 
should  have  alx^ut  two  at  least  in  areas  a  little  bigger  than  Norfolk, 
but  as  the  pojinlation  if*  much  denser  in  England  than  in  France, 
t  hi*  unit,  i  f  decided  by  population,  would  lje  m  uch  smaller.     In  France 
(ext*luding  Algeria)  there  are  168  training  colleges  (85  for  men  and 
h:^  for  women}.    The  population  of  France  (1896)  was  38,517,975. 
This    works  out    at    one    training    college  for  every    229,273 
inhabitants.     On  the  average,  even  such  a  comparaUveiy  rural 
part  of  England  iiB  Norfolk  would  be  well  entitled  to  two  coUegeii 
(pijpulation  over  460,000  in  1891).    In  England  and  Wales  there 
were,  in  1899.  58  tmining  colleges  (4^  residential  and   14  da\ 
tmining  colleges).    This  wurka  out  on  the  1891  census  figures 
(29.002,525)  at  one  residential  college  to  something  over  everv 
650,000  inhabitanta,or» reckoning  in  the  day  training  colleges,  one 
training  college  to  a  little  over  evmj  500,000.    Were  England  and 
Wales  provided  with  training  colleges  on  the  same  scale  aa  Fmois^ 
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^ihtmld  bare  about  1 27,  instead  of  5S.  liut  tht^  uvBi;age  ut  flludeiita 
In  n  French  training  coUegf^  is  41  (l^!r»2) ;  m  England  and  Wales 
it  15  ju&t  undei  82  (1899),  So  the  lujtuftl  figureis  of  colleges  hiv  jiot 
90  bad  iis  they  look,  Pei'hapB,  however,  one  yf  the  beat  points  uf 
rom]>aris<m  is  the  number  of  stiulenta  in  training.  In  England 
find  Wiiloft  they  amounted  in  4,750  (1899),  and  in  Frani'j?  to  7X'W* 
(1897).  Rut  of  these  English  and  Welsh  students  only  ^1,7U0  were 
residential,  ^vhile  all  tlie  French  ones  wsre  ''  in  enllege/'  Another 
index  a!  the  lack  of  training  in  England  and  Walea  is  the  perrentuge 
of  eandidateH  who  passed  the  Queen'a  Scholamhip  Exainination 
in  1899  and  were  admitted  to  training  uoUegea.  In  all  209  per  cent, 
were  admitted  to  training  collegea— H:Ia)'  and  iTaidential— of  which 
ttitnt  only  I9'8  entered  the  residential  eolleges,  and  moat  of  these 
will  go  into  town  schools;  whereas  the  nnmbei*  of  teachei*8  in 
training  in  France  to^lay  is  probalily  nearer  bO  tlian  50  i>er 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  who  enter  the  profession,  and 
most  of  these  will  go  into  town  schools.  U  people  wiaii  to  liave 
really  satisfactory  rural  education  they  must  insist  on  having 
nrvrnial  schools  for  teachers  to  attend.  When  the  day  comes 
for  their  building,  if  it  ever  does,  they  must  f nrthoj'  lot>k  out  that 
if  some  of  tlieni  at^e  not  reserv^ed  for  prejjaring  rural  teachers,  they 
should  have  at  lea^^t  fiidea  attached  to  them  for  ti-aining  the  lattei'* 
Were  education  a  county  matter  inatead  of  being  lociilly  a  sort 
of  Tlmringia  o!  iik:»lated  petty  authciiities,  the  dav'  for-  aneh  reforms 
might  not  l>e  m  far  di^^tant. 

The  French,  on  the  other  liand,  might  well  umke  some  sort  of  |f  ^^ 
experiment  in  differentiation.  Aa  hai^  Ijeen  aheady  pointed  out,  tried  itl 
the  g!'ound  is  comparatively  clear,  and  mth  their  faculty  fur  lacklLng 
administrative  probtem?^  they  w^ould  easily  schedule  the  ai'eas 
which  shoidd  give  a  rural  or  a  town  alucation,  and  draw  up  two 
maxima  pmgramme4  fur  Viivh  section.  They  could  leave  it  to  their 
excellent  aciidemy  lUBjiectorK  to  drcide  not  only  what  wnuld  lief^t 
suitaome  school  on  the  rlividing  lhi»%  but  also  allow  them  to  modify 
either  of  the  nmin  progi*ammes  in  accordance  with  local  needs. 
It  would  not  be  necessaiy  to  suhject  all  the  schools  of  France  to 
the  experiment.  The  authorities  could  take  as  a  unit  one  of  the 
tmiversit}^  aj*eiis,  and  carry  out  fit  a  eom]Miratively  little  trouble 
and  expense  an  expei'iment  of  capital  importance  not  only  to 
France,  hut  to  all  civilised  countries. 


Atpkndlx  on  PaoPESSons  of  AGKlcuLTtrnK. 

The  departmental  chairs  of  agriculture  were  crciit^tl  hy  the  law  of  the 
16th  J  une,  1879.  Candtdate^s  for  the  post  of  professor  of  ngricaltare  ia  aay 
department  must  present  theaisi^ht's  before  an  examining  bourd  con8i*ting 
of  agricultural  and  educational  e.tj>ert«.  The  examination  takea  place  at 
the  clief4wu  of  the  department^  and  the  subjects  embrace  agriculture, 
viticulture,  forestry  and  horticultare  in  their  application  to  the  depart- 
ment The  ^lamination  is  threefold.  There  is  written  composition^  and 
an  oral  and  practical  examiaatioti. 
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The  profenor  li  ymd  partly  bf  the  Idiiitiy  of  Agricultufv  and  partiij 
by  the  Minktiy  of  Poblic  InAtrtictioa.  Mia  tnnrtHing  expezues  ar«  d«lii|td 
by  the  deE»rlmeiit.  There  are  four  dasiei ;  the  top  ekas  recetre  4,50*/ 
francs  a  year»  and  the  lowest  a,000.  Thetr  official  dutks>  whieh  r^etoblr 
in  soaie  respects  those  of  an  or^tumig  secretary  to  %  coanty  eounc^  teehin* 
uU  comiuitl^y  comprise,  iktooag  dher  things,  agrictiltiiral  tmching  iu  tJbr 
Dormal  colleges  for  three  hours  a  week,  and  the  org^&Qiiatiofi  oi  popokf 
ronferenced  on  agiieulture.  The  number  of  the  letter  Is  Hxed  at  lnvqilf' 
alx  ft  year.  They  are  also  required  by  the  atithoHties  to  fttrrtkh  aajr 
statistical  infommiion  that  may  lie  reqnir*»d. 

Tit  I*  s|i(?iM:d  jiri*fi*sm>r«  i»l  ii^-ri^Miltiirf,  ill -mi  kitown  nn  ti^'Hrufliiml  fifw* 
fe«*ur8  fur  tirrf>n"Ks:*»Miie«it:s,  iirv  likcwis*^  ch<j*tt^n  by  h  competiUv*-  '%  -'"■  ft- 
tioii.     They,  t<jo,  are  divided  into  four  tTlasses  ;  the  top  class^  n 

nrvcr  contain  mt*re  than  10  pf*r  ci?iit.  nf  the  effeof  ive  nuniber,  ro  ...  .,,  ,41 
frjim-s,  and  the  l<jWf«t  only  2^40t),  Their  dutit^  with  the  exe*'|>tion  nl 
teiii'hing  in  the  nr^rnud  c^iJlej^^ei^  nre  practically  the  same  as  those  of  thr 
departmental  professfirs.  They  depend  on  the  prefects  or  stib-prefeets. 
to  whom  they  are  bf>nnd  to  f urJiish  every  vear  certain  statistics  and  report*. 
They  are  farther  pluecd  under  the  control  and  insijcctionof  the  defiart mental 
professors,  as  far  aa  the  organisation,  surveUlanceT  and  conduct  of  champf 
aexp&ienct  orde  d^rtumstraiiQft  are  concerned.  Itseetns,  however,  it  would 
he  better  if  they  were  placed  directly  under  the  departmental  prof^sor. 
The  latter  has  often  need  of  adjoint  or  secretary,  which  the  Mlnistr}* 
cannot  »ee  their  way  to  supply.  As  it  is,  in  a  busy  department  t  he  chief 
professor  lias  almost  too  much  to  do,  yet  he  has  no  claims  over  Im  sub- 
ordinates, who  generally  go  their  own  way,  with  the  result  of  a  certain  \<m 
in  coordination  in  effort  and  direction  as  far  nn  the  department  in 
concerned. 

The  teachers  are  of  great  assistance  in  helping  them  to  organise  eonfer' 
ences,  and  bringing  their  own  pupils  to  listen.  In  facf>,  one  teacher  seienied 
to  think  that  he  and  hie  class  formed  the  business  part  of  the  meeting. 
The  aid  the  teachers  rdso  render  in  the  creation  and  superintendence  nf 
cfm'fiips  de  devmiistratioii  has  already  been  noticed.  The  funds  for  thes^^ 
experiments  are  found  by  the  department,  whieh  provides  a  certain  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  enffrais.  The  large  artificial  manure  conijianiea  al^a* 
place  a  certain  amount  of  their  products  at  the  dispoBal  of  the  deiwtrt mental 
profe^or,  in  order  to  popularise  their  use  among  the  peasants.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  professors  I  met  is  energetic  enough  to  run  a  store  Tuerely  to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  engraii^  which  he  buys  in  bulk.  The  utility  uf 
this  increased  xim  of  engrais  Is  to  lie  seen  in  the  improvement  in  the  (x>ru 
crops.  Round  Beaumont,  in  SarthcT,  a  local  corn  merchant  told  ine  the 
j^ield  had  been  almost  doubled.  The  teachers  have  also  lent  a  helping  haufl 
m  the  great  crusade  in  favour  of  the  re-plantation  of  the  vine  wljich  15 
going  on  everywhere,  and  theLr  services  in  promoting  the  heat  method^ 
of  grafting  have  been  already  recognised.  It  aeetns  a  pity  that  the  pro 
fessors  should  appear  a  little  jealous  of  the  teachers  in  some  departmetitf^, 
considering  the  latter  are  in  many  ways  the  best  Intermediaries  they  ha\i , 

Another  point  in  which  the  professors  of  agriculture  do  no  little  good  i> 
to  break  down  certain  had  habits  which  have  grown  up,  as,  for  instance, 
faulty  rotation  of  crops,  such  as  raising  two  successive  corn  crops,  a  verv 
common  practice,  or  inferior  modes  of  cultivation.  ApnJpoa  of  the  latter, 
the  departmental  professor  told  me  in  Barthe  he  had  all  the  pains  in  the  world 
to  get  the  peasants  to  give  up  the  system  of  planting  their  potatoes  in  roi 
too  wide  apart^  their  system  being  to  plant  them  more  than  3ft.  4in*  apart") 
and  at  a  foot  or  16  in,  from  each  other.  Again,  the  professors  have  proTett 
especially  useful  in  times  of  drought  or  difficult  seasons,  in  advising  farmeit 
what  to  plant.  In  fact^  one  of  their  most  important  duties  is  to  give  con- 
sultations gratis  on  market  days  to  the  p^isants  on  any  knotty  point,  or  ev^u 
to  attend  markets  for  that  purpose.    In  connection  with  this  should  bt 

ntioned  the  services  they  render  in  analysing  :«'>do  rjr  suspicious  arli* 
manures  that  <lo  not  appear  to  be  up  to  sai^  'ime^as  in  Loir- 
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et-Cher,  have  very  fine  laboratories  at  their  dispoial  Tliejr  dutleB  in  the 
agricdtural  examination  for  achoob  have  been  already  tom:hed  on.  They 
also  take  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of  agricultural  shows,  the  forma- 
tion of  ffyndicate^  for  the  purchase  of  manures,  bulb,  etc.,  or  the  creation 
of  mtjttial  assurance  Bocieties  against  losa  of  cattle  or  hail  What  spiiro 
time^  they  have  left  they  devote  to  agricultural  re^^rciu  generally  in  con* 
nection  vnXh  some  question  that  interests  the  department,  M.  CasBarini, 
the  professor  in  Sarthe^  ^ve  me  quite  a  bundle  of  scientific  investigations 
he  ms  published  In  spite  of  this,  there  still  cjdsts  in  some  departments  a 
iliNtinct  opposition  to  the  departmenttU  profe^ora,  which  is  made  up  of 
rather  conaerTative  farmers  and  proprietors  of  the  old  school  They  con-  A  refract 
sider  practical  agriculture  sufficient^  and  think  it  adequately  encoTimged  eleratDt. 
by  agricultural  shows^  and  look  on  experiments  in  manures  and  popular 
conferences  as  little  better  than  a  fad.  Happily,  as  the  departmental  pro- 
fessor in  Sarthe  hints  in  his  summary  of  fidd  experimental  these  opindons 
arc  not  widely  shared  by  the  rising  generation. 

A«  we  have  seen,  the  departmentiil   professors  are  under   the  con  do-  Pros  and 
minium  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Inatruction  ^^^  on  the 
I  asked  several  persons  interested  in  a^i cultural  education  whether  the  "so^doniiniuu 
present  system  was  the  be^t  or  not.    The  following  are  roughly  the  chief 
pros  and  cons. 

From  the  strictly  educational  atandpoint  it  seemed  rather  a  disadvantage, 
especially  for  the  Scaks  normales.  The  departmental  professor  is  a  very 
busy  man,  and  having  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  he  Is  not  always  able  to 
do  justice  to  his  educational  duties  at  the  training  college*.  Sometimes, 
too,  he  b  a  man  more  interested  in  experiments  and  research,  and  looks 
on  teaching  callow  youths  aa  rather  drudgery. 

On  the  other  hand*  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  most  important  part 
of  his  work  lay  with  the  farmers,  and  the  education  of  aduits.  Were  he 
placed  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  this  aide  of  his  duties  would 
suffer,  and  were  his  present  duties  divided  in  two  and  given  to  a  professor 
under  each  Ministry,  there  would  not  only  be  a  danger  of  the  work  at  the 
normal  school  becoming  too  theoretical,  through  the  teacher  losing  his 
present  close  contact  with  agriculture  (it  waa  a  teacher  who^  urged  this  !) 
but  also  as  the  f^li  ms-mattres  at  the  normal  schools  are  destined  one  day 
to  become  hia  *'  right  hand  "  men  in  the  villages,  it  ia  only  proper  he 
ihould  have  a  hand  in  their  bringing  up.  What  does  wtLUi  doing,  is  to  see 
that  the  first  caU  the  director  of  the  dcok  normak  has  on  Ms  servicea  is 
rendered  possible  by  affording  lilm  outside  assistance  from  the  special 
professors  of  agriculture,  where  it  is  practicable,  and  in  seeing  that  in  aU 
(HU4W  the  icience  taught  in  the  normal  schools  bears  directly  on  agri- 
ai4ti]re. 


CHAPTER    IX.— CONTINUATION    OF   EURAL    EDUCATION 

(DAY). 
(1)  Secondary  Education* 

What  is  the  future  of  the  clever  boy  in  the  elementary  sciools  '^**?  '^jj^ 
in  rural  diatricta  ?     Ooe  chance  for  him  ia  to  enter  the  college  or  ^' 

lye^e  in  the  country  town  by  means  of  a  scholarship.  At  Caen  I  waa 
told  the  Ministry  had  given  the  head  of  the  lyak  a  thousand  francs 
to  disburse  in  this  fashion,  and  that  ten  or  twelve  boys,  mainly 
out  of  the  primary  Bchools,  had  been  thus  attracted  to  the  secondary 
echooL  Whether  this  is  altogether  an  advantage  for  the  sona  of 
poorer  parents  may  be  rather  doubtful  The  disadvantage  under 
which  French  grammar  schools,  or  at  least  those  in  the  Bmaller 
labour  m  that  they  ^r*  compelled  to  ^opt  the  ambitious 
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progi^amme,  with  its  ooiu'se  of  studies  arranged  for  boys  who  will    , 
Btay  on  till  eighteen  or  nineteen,  which  does  very  well  for  Uw  big  m 
Paris  aclioola,  but  is  ill  adapted  for  country  schools,  where  the  leav-  " 
tag  age  is  probably  nearer  sixteen.   What  is  wanted  in  these  schools* 
as  M.  Eibot*s  Commiasion  has  already  pointed  out,  is  the  establish- 
iiient  of   a  Bhorter    secondary  programme  to  finish  at   sixteen. 
Again,  the  whole  tendency  of  such  schools  is  to  give  an  education 
that  prepare.?i  for  the  liberal  professions  or  the  civil  ser%Hee.    The  ■ 
child  of  poor  parents  is  unable  to  study  for  the  former  owing  tof 
hia  lack  of  means ;  his  chief  hoi>p,  thereiore,  is  to  enter  the  rnnks 
of  an  almady  over-crowded  administration.    It  is  only  fair,   how-^ 
ever,  to  state'  that  several  of  these  schools  are  making  efforts  to  ■ 
bring  themselves  more  into  relation  with  rural  needs.     An  hour    . 
Att«iiifit  to    a  week  in  the  theory  of  agriculture  is  given  at  the  secondary  school 
at  Oaen  hv  the  departmental  professor.    I  heard  of  a  similar  practice  ] 
at  the  college  at  Argentan.     A  professor  of  agriculture  tokl  me, 
also,  of  a  theoretical  course  he   started   in   a  lyc^^.      At  tii^t 
he    had  only  five   or   six    pupils,  but  the    class    gi^aduaUy   rose  i 
to  thirty,      Unfortunat/eiy*   they   were  not  a  very  brilliajit   lot. 
All  the  **  ne'er-do-wells  '*  of  the  school  had  been  shunted  into  the  , 
class,  a  practice  not  unknown  in  English  schools.    After  a  tiiree 
years'  trial  the  piofe^sor  gave  Uj)  the  class,  wliich  was  not  siu"- 
pinsing,  as  thei^e  m^as  no  remuneration.    Tliis  gratuitous  instruction 
is  not  the  rule  in  all  the  IJepmlments ;  in  some  such  teaching  is 
paiti  eithei'  by  the  StJite  or  the  Cimmil  GduMd, 

Tlie  ffvllowiug  passage  f!-om  a  paixM"  read  by  M.  Bc'n*'*  LeblanCp ' 
the  well-known  authority  on  iigrieultural  education,  at  the  Sixth 
International  Congre^^s,  held  ut  J^aris  during  1900^  confirms  and 
completes  in  a  curious  manner  the  above  remai'lcB :— 

Tlie  pupllji  ltd  mil  ted  to  tlie  ngrkiiltnral  course  l)clorig  m^^ftt  oftpu  to  the 
rksises  of  tlir  iiiodinn  side.  Their  ages  vary  m  their  aptitadrs.  Thrir 
knowledi£e  of  ]:tliYt?ic8  iind  natural  science  is  also  m  little  bomo^^^'ueou^  m 
tlie  di%m  it^lf,  and  Ls  rarely  tn  aecord  with  the  agrieulturail  riotie^ig  which 
ure  the  subject  of  the  course.  The  latter  is  the  objret  uf  nci  public  t«st 
{m  net  ion  h  fMid  jIh  renidt^  are  in  general  Imt  little  appreciable.  Thi»  ftiuii- 
ijiury  orpnuJiatiori  ii*  only  therefore  an  appeal  for  a  rural  ^hentrtr  ;  in 
order  to  lie  reiilly  alive,  it  ought  to  be  eoinpletely  and  profoundly  modjjfied 
in  the  direetiou  indJcated  by  the  enseignemBnt  prifnairr  sup&iewr, 
bcrelToTt^  A  more  promiHjng  departure  in  the  hght  of  rural  needs  is  thp 
creation  of  a  school  \^itli  an  industrial  or  agrictdtural  rrown  or 
i^ide,  a  t}[M?  of  whieh  I  w,ns  told  exists  at  Piers,  a  country  Umii  in 
Orne»  of  considerable  iuduKtrial  activit}'.  I'he  course  tniist,  be  a 
'serious  one,  for  boys  remain  in  some  eases  till  eighteen.  I  tiopd 
I' am  betraying  no  secret  in  stating  that  the  academy  in  for 

Orhe  is  already  thinking  of  tr}'ing  to  establisli  an  ii  jftl 

B^ttion  nl  Dom  front,  in  the  college  there.  In  onler  to  niake  it 
sufticrently  practicjd  he  proposes  to  link  it  on  to  the  ferine  tidf 
of  Saint^airtiei^  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  true  the  section  %?oiiH 
be  rather  for  the  song  of  the  better  t-o  do  peasant  proprietors^  but 
that  is  juet  the  class  who  require  such  a  training.  Good  country 
secondary^  eduDatiom  is  as  necessary  in  France  as  elsawherf^;    It 
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waa  in  Orne,  again,  that  I  heard  of  a  wealthy  Frenchnmn  domiciled 
in  Moscow  who  had  oHered  to  found  an  agrieultural  c-kair  in  the 

college  of  hia  nuti^'e  town  of  S<?i^. 

(2)  The   CklUK3  COMPLl^itENTAIRK 

Biit  the  most  natm-al  outlet  for  the  clever  boy  who  wi»ht»s  to 
continue  hie  studies  is  the  cmirs  eonnpl^entaire,  the  ^^e  priniaire 
supSrimifTe,  or  the  ^wte  profcssiionneUe.  The  aflmirable  mono* 
graph  of  Mr.  Morant  on  the  French  svfltenx  of  liigher  primary 
schools  renders  superfluous  any  detailed  explanation  of  these  schools. 
An  attempt  will  only  be  niafle  to  descrilje  the  agricultural  educa- 
tion given  in  these  establishments,  together  with  certain  points 
which  it  will  be  necesaary  to  repeat  or  complete  in  order  to  render 
the  aim  of  the  schools  intelligible.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  ditt- 
tinction  which  hm  gradually  been  growing  up  lietween  these  various 
types,  dictatetl  by  the  desire  to  rendei'  tlie  aim  of  each  as  clear  i\» 
ixisaible,  in  oilier  to  establish  the  schoolH.  each  on  itn  own  particular 
basis,  with  the  re-sult  that  to-day  the  function  of  each  of  these  tyjieH 
i^  carefully  defined,  and  the  ditferentiation  between  the  amrs  txfm- 
jdementuire  and  the  ecds  pi^mmre  9uit^riem-e  is  quifje  as  cJeai' 
cut  as  that  between  the  dedB  primmra  mpdrieu^m  and  the  ^ade 
profession  neUe. 

To  take  the  lii'st  distinction.  The  cours  complementnire  is  only 
an  atinexs  to  the  elementary  school ;  the  ^cole  pri/muire  mipdri^ntre 
is  a  separate  estabHshment,  although  in  one  school  I  came  across 
a  sort  of  cmirs  prijKsratoire  was  attached  t^  it.  In  this  way  the 
amrs  com^plimentaire  recalls  in  organisation  our  liigher  grade  schools, 
which  have  always  lij^^id  elementary  classes  attachetl  to  them,  and 
are  rather  an  outgro\N'th  of  the  j>rinmry  system  than  a  distinct 
iirt'shoot.  There  IK*  again,  a  diH'cn^iice  in  trlie  curriculum  lH4\voen 
the  €our$  anfiitlemt^Htaire  and  the  vcolf  inirtwire  HUfHTuure.  In 
the  cimrs  eompl^menfmre  it  is  onl}'  a  yeut%  accurdiug  to  the  otticial 
mport.  though  at  Cm*n  it  is  spread  over  two,  acconting  to  the 
academy  inspetttors  report  for  1807.  The  duratioitt  again,  iniLst 
bo  at  least  two  in  the  high**r  pnmary  school.  The  stulfw  in  the 
two  estabiishmentis  are  not  on  the  s:mie  footing.  lu  tlie  murs 
mmplSnientaire  the  nmnter  m  an  inntituh'ur,  with  the  hrcrct  sru/zr'- 
rieur  appointed  by  the  Pj-efect;  in  the  t^ade  jfrimmre  supenevre 
he  is  a  professor  and  nomiimted  by  the  Ministry. 

A  murs  comjflementmTe  C4innot  Ije  created  in  a  schofJ  that  has 
not  a  cfMTs  gujwrieur,  so  careful  are  the  French  of  pieserving  the 
idea  of  sbmdard  in  education.  In  addition^  the  convmune  in  which 
the  school  is  situated  must  engage  to  pay  for  the  usual  cost  of  keep 
ing  up  the  class-room,  etc-,  for  a  mini  mum  period  of  five  years* 

If  the  murs  falls  lielow  twelve  |)upi1s  for  thj*ee  consecutive  years 
the  State  can  close  it.  A  very  interesting  jxwiit  is  that  there  id 
no  general  pi*ogramme.  It  is  laid  down  that  the  head  of  the 
fichoo!,  with  the  master  oi  the  claaii,  nhould  di*aw  up  the  curricii' 
lum— (1>  according  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  pupils;  (2)  in 
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accordance  with  the  local  needs  of  the  district.  The  prograrmne 
mtmt  be  approvetl  by  the  primary  inspector  and  endorsed  by  the 
academy  inspector,    Thei'e  ia  the  inevitable  exaiiiinaiion  at  the  end. 

To  prevent  any  tampering  with  the  standard,  no  pupil  can  eJitei 
the  c&ti^M  comfiefnentaiTe  wlio  has  not  passed  the  certificat  d'Andew 
and  spent  at  leaat  a  year  in  the  cours  mpt'rieur.    There  are  now  nOj 
Bcholarshipa  attached  to  these  chisaefl.    Tbnse  wliich  wei"©  pi' 
viously  given  liave  now  been  transfeiTed  to  the  ec4ilf^  primaire 
mp^rieiiTeSf  as  the  Ministry  has  decided  these  daisaes  are  loea]  tijid 
not  regional,  as  was  held  at  the  time  Mr.  Morant  \vix>te. 

The  cQurs  compUmentaire  are  naturally  coiitiBed  to  the  tuwn». 
In  Calvados,  in  1897-8  they  amounted  to  fonr^  witli  lOG  pupils. 
I  did  not  visit  those  in  Caen,  because  there  was  no  agrioulture  t  aught , 
and  the  whole  of  the  teaching  was  commercial  antl  indiisti*iaL  In 
Orne  I  came  across  one  at  Trun,^  which  was  also  a  boanling  sehool 
with  accommodation  for  thirty  boarders*  the  actual  nuinbei*8  bein 
twenty-three.  The  pupils  paid  400  francs  a  year,  and  their  age 
varied  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  Most  of  them  came  out  of  the  coru' 
munes  round,  and  were  the  sons  of  the  l>etter  class  peaBants.  Thi 
teacher  was  keen  ou  agricultural  education,  and  had  a  champ 
d'expSriencej  w^bich  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  pupils  Hem 
cei^tainly  well  looked  after.  There  were  military  exercises  an* 
gymnastics  in  school,  and  football  was  pla^e^l  on  the  fine  open 
in  front.  Then  tbei-e  was  a  tif  smlaire,  and  a  small  orchee^^ 
welL  Altogether  the  school  seemed  flourishing,  and  from  what] 
I  heard  outside,  the  agricultural  teacliing  is  very  sound.  I 
came  across  a  cquvs  complemsntaire  at  Mayet,  in  Sarthe.  Hi 
there  were  thirty-four  boys  in  the  top  class,  twelve  of  whom 
possessed  the  certificat.  The  teacher  had  one  boarder.  The  feai 
were  only  350  francs  a  yeaiv  but  the  teacher  was  public-spirite^l 
enough  to  wish  to  take  pensiaRnaires  in  order  to  raise  the  status 
of  his  school,  aa  day  boys  rarely  remain  after  paamng  the  ceriifcal 
I  have  already  described  the  highly  successful  agricultural  expert 
ments  of  this  teacher  in  another  place. 

(3)  Higher  Primaiiy  Schools. 
Higher  primary  education  in  France  is  not  an  "unhappy 
cfmnterfeit  of  seeondart^  education  ;  tlie  higher  primary  school 
is  not  a  degeneiBte  college  but  a  perfected  8chool''t  **  Higher 
primary  instruction  is  recognisable  at  once  from  its  character, 
which  is  frankly  utilitarian  and  practical ;  in  this  general  sense 
it  is  professional.'*  Nevertheless  it  is  "  a  veritable  instruction ; 
it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  apprenticeship*  It  is  a  school, 
not  a  workshop."  f  It  is  destined  *'  t^  continue  the  work 
of  education  commenced  in  the  piimary  school,  and  to  favour 
that  culture  of  mind  which  forms  the  judgment,  the  heart,  tlm 

*  The  headmaster  assured  me  he  had  a  eours  complemcntairt  and  vm 
preparing  three  boys  for  tbe  hreveL  Hia  sehool  does  not  iieem,  hcm^i'er*  to 
have  been  m  iar  officially  rccogni&ed  as  coDtainiu^  a  regular  c&Mf$ 
pldmanyiire,    (See  '•Anmuiirc  de  rEmH;igncment,  190O/*). 

t  S6«  Eapport  E.  R,  pp.  a50»  351, 355. 
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will,  the  character*''*  Yet  in  the.  second  or  third  year  tliose 
schools  can  apeciahse  in  agriculture,  industry,  or  commerce  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  general  parts  of  the  progmnune  bemg  reduced 
to  allow  of  tlieae  alternativea.  In  the  other  piimarj^  schools 
and  even  in  the  cours  cmnrplmientaires,  cmirs  ucxx'ssifires  can  be 
crsatad  by  the  Ministry  for  preparation  in  the  same  s|>ecial  subjects. 

The  programmes,  which  in  their  present  form  date  from  1893, 
include  la  morale  and  civics,  French  literature  and  language,  hL^torj^ 
and  geography;  common  law,  and  one  niotiern  language.  In 
mathematics  the  pix>fessor3  are  particnJarly  enjoined  to 
take  their  pnjblems  from  industry,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture ;  Ixjok'keeptny;  is  also  taught,  Phys^ic^  and  chemistr}' 
ai*e  specially  directed  towju-ds  agriculture,  and  Heienc-e  in  general 
is  always  rendered  sa  practical  as  jiossible.  Thus  in  chemistrj^ 
should  the  subject  be  phosphoi'us,  the  professor  passes  rapidly 
over  the  history  of  its  discx>very  and  the  methods  of  its  prepai^a- 
tion ;  he  takea  only  paasing  note  of  the  thi-ee  pho»phoric  acids  and 
their  reactions  from  the  analyticiil  point  of  view.  On  the  con.- 
tmry,  he  insists  on  the  natural  phosphates,  deposits  of  wliich 
are  indicated  in  geology  or  geography,  on  the  super  phos* 
phates,  etc.  The  liotanical  garden  has  always  a  part  to 
play  in  the  teaching  of  science.  Some  schools  content  them- 
selves with  a  dried  and  dusty  herbarium,  which,  merely  contain* 
ing  mumniiiied  specimens  of  plants,  can  never  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  their  hfe  and  smToundinga,  As  the  Beport  on  Primary  Educa- 
tion says,  what  is  wanted  is  a  garden,  or  rather  i^ection  in  a  garden^ 
in  which  are  gi-ouped  not  the  rarities  of  the  region,  but  the  plants 
the  pupils  ought  to  know,  w^hether  ^ith  a  view  to  cultivation  or 
extirpation.  Not  one  plant  alone,  but  several  sjsecimena  ought  to 
be  cultivated  of  the  most  characteristic  plants,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
fessor can  distribute  samples  of  them  to  the  pupils  during  tlie  lesson. 
The  j/romenades  scolaires  are  evei*3'where  utilised  for  making 
collections  of  plants  and  minerals.  In  order  to  bring  home  to 
the  pupils  the  imix)rtanc-e  of  studying  and  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  General  Inspection  has  proixisetl  the  display  in  a 
prominent  place  in  the  schools  of  a  geologiciil  map  of  the  depart* 
ment,  with  indications  of  its  characteristic  f^Dssils. 

A  theoretiail  coume  of  agriculture  is  given  in  all  three  years  of 
the  general  section  at  the  rate  of  an  hour  a  week,  while  three  hours 
are  allotted  for  the  agiicultLu^al  section.  It  is  confiiled  sometimes 
to  a  special  professor  who  depends  on  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
and  sometimes  to  the  master  who  teaches  science  and  posses*^  a 
eertihcate  for  teaching  agriculture.  I  came  across  teachers  of  the 
two  tyjien.  At  Mamery  Higher  Primary  School  the  one  hoiu*  a  \\eek 
is  given  by  the  agricultural  profensor  of  the  arromlissementt  while 
at  Arahoise,  in  Indre-et-Loii'et  a  member  of  the  staff  teaches  agri- 
cultiu^e.  Asregardathe  value  of  the  houi"  a  week  of  theoretical  train- 
ing,  the  majority  of  persons  I  met  did  not  I'ate  it  very  high.   They  all 

•  See  Eapport  E.  P.,  pp,  350,  351,  355, 
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recogiiifi^  tlmt  it  is  difficult  to  make  progress  m  a  subject  wliicii 
m  only  taught  for  one  hour  a  week,  and  eIxjvb  all  they  regretted 

tht^  ah^nce  of  any  practical  work  to  illustrate  and  bring  home  to 
the  pupib  the  i^e^il  meaning  of  tliis  tlieoretical  instruction. 

The  need  of  a  elose  connection  between  the  soienee  and 
agricultural  tpachiiip,  when  in  dilTerent  hands,  was  strongly  insisted 
on  by  the  Ministry  in  a  circidar  atidiwt  of  official  iriBtructions  issued 
in  1898.  it  is  here  obvioui^ly  a  ciise  of  seeing  that  one  wa tea's 
where  another  has  planted.  Of  course  in  a  school  like  Anibroiee, 
whei*e  the  two  subjeeta  are  taught  by  a  single  person,  the  danger 
does  not  exmt. 

In  the  agricultuTal  section  six  hours  a  week  are  given  to  practical 
work  according  to  the  otficialpragramme.  This  is  divided  into  two 
grou[jis,  outdoor  work  during  the  tine  season,  and  indoor  work  <liiring 
the  Tvintei%  or  on  rainy  days*  A  portion  of  the  lattei*  tiiiije  is  jiHitdrfl 
in  the  workshops,  where  the  pupilB  learn  a  certain  amount  of  mending 
and  repairing.  The  rest  of  the  indoor  work  consists  of  chemiod 
experiments  relating  to  the  constitution  of  soib,  of  niannren,  and 
the  anjilysi^  of  milk,  etc.;  putting  together  and  taking  to  pieces 
agricultural  implements,  oteen^ations  on  cattle,  as  regai"d8  the 
feeding  and  fattening,  etc.  "  All  these  practical  demonstrations 
ai-e  an  indispensable  complement  to  the  theoretical  le^Hons  if  on*! 
wivshes  the  outdoor  work  to  be  performed  with  intelligence,** 

The  outdoor  work  oouiprises  all  opemtions  in  the  garden  and 
the  ciuinip  tie  ddmonstratio a.  Ho\^^eyer,  if  the  surface  to  be  cultivated 
is  considerable,  the  tillage  is  executetl  by  a  neighbouring  fanner, 
the  feK-hcMjl  only  ])oi*^^s8ing  the  usual  tools  for  manual  lal>our*  Tlip 
practical  work  of  tlic  pupils  consists  in  dividing  up  and  measuring 
the  land,  the  pi^epa ration,  weighing,  and  spT-eadiog  of  manure 
and  sovring  ot  secdB.  hoeing  and  light  work,  and  histly  harvestings 
thrB^hnig*  weighing,  or  other  operations  for  calculating  the  \ield, 
for  estalJisliing  the  prime  cost,  and  the  kdance  tetween  tbt*  ctinp 
^(atliered  and  the  mamirt^  to  be  returned  to  the  soil* 

The  gni'den  work  coiLsists  piincipally  of  market  gardening  iind 
fruit  culture,  and  compritieB  pruning  and  grafting,  in  winter  indiv»r 
f^rafting  for  the  vine,  the  tniining  of  fruit  ti^eee,  and  finally  the 
keejiing  in  \in\vY  of  chimi^s  of  trees,  ami  the  prejmration  ttf  tiower 
iietk  Somoiw^hmils  have  a  poultry  yaitl,  a  raVjbit  Imtch,  and  even  a 
cowytidl ;  oftf'ti  ab)  a  well  iiept  set  of  hives,  and  sometimes  a  miiall 
silkworm   niu*sery. 

The  progrunmie  of  pi'a^Jtical  work  is  completed  by  visits  to  mir- 
werit*s,  gardens,  farnis,  fail's  and  markets.  Ever\  pupil  is  oblignl 
to  write  a  tje8i*ri|}tive  account  of  each  visit,  which  is  afterwan:!:^ 
cju-efully  connected  l>y  the  professor.  • 

The  icde  primmre  mp^rieure  has  its  terminal  examiiiatii.m,  m 
most  other  grades  of  l^'i-ench  education.    The  general  pirt  of  tht^ 

*  The  above  paragraphs  on  agricultural  teaching  are  a  reproductioo 
in  a  shortened  form  of  tlr^  account  given  in  the  Report  on  Primary  Educa- 
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examination  iBcludea  a  "  moral  '*  and  a  *'  French  '*  essay,  aa  well  as  a 

question  in  science  and  drawing*    It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing 

that   for  pnjiila  who  have  specialiaed  in  agriculture  the  special 

examination    ia    divided    into    thrye   paiis— written,    oral,    and 

praetieaL      The    written    laet^     two     houi-a,     and     is    devoted 

to    two  questions,  one    taken    from    the  theory  of  agricnltuj-e 

l^as    taught  in    the    Bchool,    and    the    other    treating   of    Bome 

practical    question .     In    the   oral  examination,   the   length    of 

>  which  nin^t  not  exeeeii  more  tlian  an  hour  for  each  candidate, 

I  thei-e    is    an    interrogation  in  general  hifltory   and    geography, 

[agnculturej  and  questions  on  tlie  phjsics  and  natural  science  that 

bear  on  the  subject,  an  inteiTogation  on  aritlmietic  and  geometry 

[applied  to  land  measurement  and  the  work  of  fanning ;  an  intetTo- 

[gation  on  the  notions  of  book  keeping,  common  law,  and  pohtical 

lecononi}*.    The  practical  examination  is  limited  to  one  or  more 

'of  the  exercises  sj;>e€ified  in  the  programme  of  practical  indoor  and 

outdoor  work.      Candidates   have   also  to   pass  in  singhig  and 

rgjTnnaatics.    At  present  certain  fycees  and  mH^f^e^  prepai'e  pupils 

for  the  examination.    The  International   Congress   proposed  to 

change  the  title  fmni  c^rtiftmt  to  dipldme  de   fin  d'Audm.    M, 

L  J3oUveux,who  comments  on  this  in  hia  i^eportnf  the  Internatioiml 

IPriniary  Congrem,  is  miable  to  explain  the  proposition..     It  ciinnot 

[mean  to   confine  the  leaving  examination  to  the  higher  primary 

'echoob,  for  tliis  would   be  to  shut  out  the  collhjes  and  ly<^s^ 

Cruelle  itiigms! 

Of  the  tliree  imles  supdrieurm  that  I  visited,  that  of  JjOu4  in  Sarthe  ^h«  ^^^ 
h  proliably  well  known  for  the  splendid  display  it  made  at  the  ^"*^-^' 
Exhibition  of  the  experiment  which  had  been  executed  to  illustrate 
the  dili'erent  effects  of  varying  manui^e  combiniitiona  on  wheat* 
Tlie  school  itself  liea  aljout  twenty  miles  from  Le  Mmis,  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  m  hnked  to  the  departmental  metroix>lis  by  one  of 
the  numerous  light  railways  T^'hich  have  done  so  much  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  department  *and  its  shareholders. 

I  was  present  at  one  lesson  in  the  dasse  prepafatoi/re  on  agri- 
culture, which  was  rather  disappointing*  The  subject  was  the 
feeding  of  cows,  and  the  answers  strnck  me  as  rather  bookish  and 
stereotyped,  Thera  wiis  some  hesitation  when  I  asked  what  was  the 
principal  breetl  of  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  this  wm 
rei3eate<l  when  1  enquired  after  the  princijjal  crops.  The  same 
unceitainty  was  manifested  when  I  asked  if  it  was  a  good  or  bad 
season  for  farmers.  These  questions  ^vere  not,  of  course,  strictly 
science  applied  to  agriculture,  but  I  deliberately  put  them  in  order 
to  see  to  what  extent  the  subject  was  real  to  the  children,  and  if 
the  scientific  training  of  the  school  added  a  zest  towards  keeping 
up  in  the  actualities  of  the  subject.  By  a  question  on  the  com- 
position of  the  soil  I  learnt  that  it  was  calcareous,  m  the  teacher 
fjointed  out  the  fuU  name  of  the  town  was  Loue  en  Champagne. 
Hence  the  cattle  have  large  hones,  and  a  certain  amoimt  of  barley 
b  grown,  a  large  portion  of  which  finds  its  way  to  England.    There 
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w^re  thirty-three  cbildi^ii  in  ttie  chm^  the  copies  were  nesit  and 
the  writing  waa  gcKid.  Iti  the  dasm  de$  peiks  tliere  were  twa 
rlivkioim,  and  the  t^p  boy  was  six.  I  amittad  to  ^kk  if  ihaae  \awer 
vlBBBm  were  regarded  as  a  separate  school^  or  onJj  a  sort  of  pre- 
parsUiry  sectiQii,  fiuch  m  m  aUowed  according  to  th^  ofiicial  f^porl* 
The  bigger  bo  via  were  hamig  a  gpnnastic  lesson^  io  the  upper 
m^h^K)!  was  empty.  The  agricultural  teaching  in  tbeae  1 1  unnri  ii 
evicleiitly  veiy  thorough.  Tlie  teacher  has  made  a  aeleetioo  from 
the  agnciiltural  programme  of  the  Ministn%  and  illustrate  it  hy 
i\  f«?f*i€*  *t{  agiirnltural  and  geological  tabW,  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  clearness  and  continuity.  One  show*s  the  experi- 
ments proper  to  the  introduction  of  agiieultunit  teachiug,  ^^ 
j*e<'ond  experiments  in  aginculture  performed  in  the  school  garden* 
mf>  nnd  the  tJiinl  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  the  champ  d'er- 

i^reiip-  p^rmwr  in  '94-95  and  '05-96.  The  ktter»  which  contains  4t 
jicrea*  luid  not  lymn.  such  a  {^access  thia  year  owing  to  the  drought. 
To  attract  poasers-by  and  give  them  a  clear  notion  of  what  m  being 
attempted,  there  are  large  notice  boards  stating  results  and  the 
rotation  adopted.  Tlie  latter  seems  particularly  u*seful,  aa  the 
peasants  have  a  Ijad  habit  of  sowing  barley  after  whe«it.  which 
exhausts  the  land. 

Tlie  teBcher  liat^  a  large  gaixlen,  but,  unhappily,  as  in  many  cd- 
caiTous  dif^tricti*.  Mip  ^ater  supply  is  deficient.  He  told  me  he 
was  quite  comfortaljle,  and  hat!  no  desire  to  move.  The  only 
complaint  he  had  waa  that  the  childTTn  came  to  lijni  mine- 
time??  iijftufficiently  firepared.  From  tlie  reputation  the  8t*iiool 
has  in  tin'  country  there  m  no  doubt  it  is  doiuji  good  work.  Tlie 
fees  wei*e  vvry  low :  £lii  a  year  for  boarders  and  IH  for  day  boarden. 

There  tia»med  to  be  no  agricultm-al  section  in  the  higher  primary 
ac-hool  at  Toum,  so  1  did  not  visit  it.  On  Hie  other  hiind,  at  Ajnhaise 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hunt  down  the  pi^feaaor  of  agriculture 
at  the  highei-  j^riniary  school,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable iSunday  witli  him  at  the  house  of  hie  father-in-law—  a  small 
proprietor,  whose  hospitality  aiid  conversation  1  much  enjoyed, 
espHrially  as  he  had  all  tlie  Btr*ong  conunoa-sense  and  shrewdneBS 
of  liis  cks^s.  .\iTi]j4ji,se  ih  t*ne  of  the  comparatively  rare  schools  in 
which  there  is  an  agrif.ultural  section.  It  is,  however,  snmlK  and 
contains  only  ten  pupils  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-five,  the  indus^ 
trial  sectioji  Ijeing  the  largest.  Tlie  [jrofessor  gives  five  hours  a 
w^ek  in  agricultural  teaching,  and  of  these  thi*ee  are  common  to 
all  BectioTia.  Tlie  pupib  lend  a  Iiand  in  the  cultivation  of  the  champ 
tVaci^rmtce,  whivh  in  j>ro^  itled  Ijy  the  t4:*\vn.  ITiey  sow,  hoe.  Mid 
learu  to  sharpen  UxAs.  They  practice  prmiing  and  grafting— the 
vine  is  the  chief  cultivation  of  the  department.  The  professor 
holds  the  dij)!oma  of  maitre  g^refeur,  and  is  proud  of  it* 
Tlie  pi^ofeBsor  follows  the  official  programme,  and  laj^  special 
stresii  on  the  species  of  cultivation  in  vogue  m  the  department* 
The  i^chool  has  taken  part  in  the  School  Exhibitions  already 
alluded  to,  and  on  one  occasion  exhibited  some  wheat  in  the  straw^ 
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the  yield  of  which,  on  a  plot  oE  four  ares,  or  a  tenth  of  an  aare^ 

waa  at  the  rate  of  sixty  liectoliti^ea  an  Jiectare,  or  about  aixty-fleven 
bushels  an  acre.  Tlie  plot,  it  will  be  seen,  was  rather  a  small  one* 
Hie  professor,  however,  admitted  tliiSj  and  %-ery  sensibly  remarked 
that  the  real  question  w*as  how  to  use  the  engrais.  First,  tliere 
was  the  difficult)'  of  sejiBonSi  and  a  good  deid  depended  on  the  exact 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  latter  c^uld  be  decided  by  analysb.  but 
there  was  no  control  over  the  seasonSj  although  they  are  probably 
less  trying  in  that  part  of  France  than  with  us. 

Tlie  third  higher  primary  school  I  vii^ited  was  the  ^vell-knoiMi  Ont&ut. 
establishment  of  Onzain.  The  school  was  started  by  the  CQiuseil 
gemral  of  the  deimrtment  of  Loir~et-Cher  in  1881,  in  a  former 
Lprivate  boarding  school,  and  as  one  of  the  first  ecole  prifm^ire 
fMupt^risure  of  the  new  t>"pe  to  be  created,  it  haa  served,  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  a  model  for  others,  Thei*©  are  boardei^  and  day  boys. 
The  boarders  pay  510  francs  a  year  for  everything,  and  Uie  teaching 
c<j8t8  the  State  another  500  franca  more,  so  that  the  net  cost  ii 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  pupil  at  the  normal  schools. 
The  sch<3ol  had  once  forty-five  State  scholars,  but  since  then,  with 
the  creation  of  other  schoob,  the  numljer  has  been  redut-ed  to  five. 
The  numbers  in  the  school  went  dovra  for  a  short  period  in  con- 
sequence, but  the  school  has  already  reco\^ered  its  former  pnjs- 
perity.  The  discipline  dispenses  with  detention,  and  few 
impositions  ru^e  set.  Tlieiv  are  two  suTreUlants,  but  each  pro- 
aor  is  supposed  to  spend  three  to  four  hours  a  day  out  of  the 
'achoo!  with  the  boys  during  recreation.  As  regards  iThgious 
inatruction.  the  director  leaves  it  to  the  parents  to  decide  wliether 
they  wish  their  children  to  be  prepared  for  their  first  communion 
or  not  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  fifteen  to  sixteen.  Ther^ 
i  a  preliminary  class  for  those  who  have  not  obtained  the  certificat. 
Tills  is  useful,  as  it  prevents  the  children  from  being  snapt  up  by 
the  e't^xhlisseftients  rdi^wux.  The  director,  M.  Ci'ocheton,  informed 
me  he  was  not  troubled  by  boys  le4iying  airly,  as  the  programme 
is  concmirique.  The  full  school  c^iu'se  is,  however,  three  years* 
The  director  also  kindly  showed  me  over  the  school  and  grounds* 
He  took  me  into  the  garden  where  experiments  were  being  con- 
ducted with  wheat,  barley*  oatSi  and  potatoes.  Tlie  results  wei^ 
very  conclusive.  The  timoin  and  the  patch  without  nitrate  were 
a  long  way  behind  the  others.  The  rye,  unfortunately,  had  been 
ruined  by  a  storm  Another  excellent  experiment  was  a  nursery 
of  all  kinds  of  vines,  in  order  to  show  which  did  best  in  the  district. 
This  i^  one  of  the  few  gpots  ^vhich  the  phylloxera  has  not  yet  invaded, 
thoiigh  I  was  witne3.s  of  ^jnie  of  it^  ravages  at  no  very  great  dis* 
tance.  There  were  no  sections  in  the  school  Tlie  director  does 
lot  believe  in  sections.  '*  It  is  Uke  having  a  foc»t  in  one  Ministry 
ad  the  other  in  another,  and  one  has  no  firm  foothold,^  He 
attempts  to  divei-sify  the  instruction  according  to  the  t^istes  of  the 
pupils.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  practical  side  of  agricultural 
teiiching.    Pupils  are  frequently  taken  into  the  garden  to  wateh 
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the  results  of  the  experinienb*  they  are  conducting.    They 

alao  initiated  into  graflinf;   and  pnnimg.    Travans  mantiels  andl 
gyiimmstic^  at^  hkcn\  mo  a  ffutmie  in  Uie  school  work. 

1  did  not  visit  any  highej^  primaiy  schoola  in  Calvados,  for  there 
were  none  to  visit*  The  existence  of  a  numljer  of  httle  local  coUegaa 
hjis  preventetl  their  creation.  Tlie  advantages  of  tlie  two  hrantdun 
of  education,  primary  and  secondary,  lx?ing  under  a  single  h«?Jid 
are  thua  strikiugly  illustrated,  though  perhaps  this  desiie  to  pr©-j 
vent  overlapping  and  fear  of  injuiing  the  Httle  local  grammar  ' 
st^hool  ha^  been  pushed  too  far,  to  the  profit  of  the  religious  secondary 
^hools,  wliich,  with  a  perfectly  ela^itic  programme,  are  open 
to  cater  for  all  and  smidry,  antl  to  fall  in  with  the  every 
desire  the  paiTiit^n  niu}^  e:xpre,ss.  It  mujst  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  opening  of  higher  primary  scbook  eveiy- 
where  would  prove  a  universal  attraction.  There  are  two 
factom  in  the  question,  llie  first  ixiint  is  the  necemit}'  of 
hringing  the  cumcuium  still  more  into8\Tnpathy  with  local  neede. 
Thin  should  not^  ho\^  ever,  prove  very  diflicult.  As  the  resolutiona 
of  the  Int-ernatiu nid  Congreiia  on  primary  education,  which  d^l 
with  this  subject  J  pt)iiit  out*  all  that  m  wanted  is,  while  preserving 
the  official  prograimuas  of  1893^  to  look  on  these  rather  as  guifles 
than  regulations,  leaving  eaQli  school  free  to  reduce  tw  enlarge 
them,  varying  them  on  the  professional  side  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  distiiet,  and  further  giving  the  dir^ector  in  council  with 
his  staff  i>ower  to  ch'aw  up  the  progr^unnie  and  the  tima  table^  the 
whole  to  he  appi^oved  by  the  academy  inspector— an  excellent  piece 
of  decentralisation  acxrording  to  the  report-ei^  of  the  Congre^  M* 
Boliveux ;  in  fac^t,  it  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  rule  that  syllabuaes 
are  "  good  servants  but  bad  niastei-s/'  lii  the  case  of  schools  con* 
toiling  an  agricultuial  sc*ction,  8i}eciiil  atret^H  was  also  laid  by  the 
Congi'C^  on  the  need  of  piH>\4ding  rhamjys  tVmiiirienee  and  work- 
sljoi^s  for  learning  about  agricultural  implements,  their  manu- 
facture, and  repair-  The  second  point  is  the  necessity  of  taking 
into  account  ehms  and  social  distinct it>ns.  Even  our  higher'  grade 
schools,  whilp  [nofessing  to  be  absolutely  and  entirely  dernfX^ralie, 
tend  in  some  places  to  become  dt^m  schools,  of  a  clasa  at  any  rate 
oiie  degi*ee  removed  from  the  lr»wer  ortlers,  and  in  oiu*  other  schoob 
tlie  class  factor'  is  still  more  pronounced.  Into  the  rightneas  and 
wrongnpss  of  sucli  ideiis  this  is  not  the  place  to  ente4\  But  in 
France,  and  even  in  rural  France,  the  same  distinctions  exist, 
lierhape  in  some  districts  even  moi^  than  with  us*  Tlie  highi*r 
prinaary  schools  are  entirely  gratnitouR,  and  parents  who  fear  the 
promiscuUf^  prefer  to  send  theii*  cliildren  to  the  paying  clm^es  of 
the  j-eligioua  schools.  This  point  was  clearly  brought  home  to  me 
by  one  or^  two  academy  in'^pectors ;  one  at  least,  who  coul^l  not  W 
deseril>ed  as  an\^hing  else  thans  keen  reformer,  and  was  in  favmir 
of  making  the  curricula  for  primary  and  secondary  identical  tip 
to  eight  years  of  age,  recognised  the  impoHsiljility  of  a  single  school 
for  all  claaaes,  and  told  me  if  fees  could  only  be  taken  in  the  higher 
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prrmaiy  s^hdola  the  attendance  at  them  would  be  half  as  large 
ftgarin.  He  waa  actually  engaged  in  trying  to  pemuade  the  Ministry 
to  creftte  an  extra  paying  dims,  aiid  tiPgged  tbem  to  tind  Htmu*  loop- 
hole whereby  tbt*  lower  middle  ehLss  might  \^  ai)le  to 
liP  ediicated  nl  the  higlier  primary  ^t'bool.  To  anytjiie  wbo  Iiiuka 
IxH'ond  the  letter  of  the  law,  it  set^tnw  dilHcnlt  to  iiiiderHtantl  why 
the  State,  whieh  has  lioth  .serondary  and  pnmai'>'  eilut-aUon  under 
its  w)ntrol»  nlionld  exact  payment  fur  one  tyije  of  eiliication  and 
refuse  to  take  it  for  another.  If  pa\  iiig  classej*  \\ ill  jiay,  why  Hhould 
not  the  t^tate  start  them  ?  It  may  lie  urged  that  teac4nng  ia  a 
State  afi*aii%  and  so  the  Stiite  lias  no  right  to  show  pieferential 
treatment  to  any  clm^s  in  the  same  grade  of  education.  Jkit  the 
ti'ue  jxiint  ijieems  to  l)e  that  the  State  ih  bi>imd  to  ail'urd  an  adequate 
miiiinium  of  aecommotlation,  Ijut  iifter  that  may  grant  additional 
facilities  to  those  who  ai*e  vvdling  to  payfoi*  thein.  Otberwisej 
what  right  has  a  State  which  ow*ii8  a  railway  Ky^tem  like  the 
Chvmin  fir  Ftr  (V Pjut  to  take  munev  from  tirBt-cliLSH  pius^engei^y  for*  the 
addirujnal  facilities  they  desiie  ?  If  paienti*  on  tbp  Htate  railwav 
ai'e  aUuwed  to  pay  for  8ui)eiior  aceoimnodatbn,  vvliv  sliouki  not 
the  same  privilege  be  refased  them  when  the  State  Kchoob  ai*e 
concerned  I  Tlie  idea,  too,  of  a  ficdiool  with  free  ami  leaving  sections 
in  common  in  Ft*ance,  wlu^re  it  has   largely  been  adopttnl  hy  the 

But  thin  innovation*  a^  M.  Dohveux  ix)intf5  out  in  an  excellent  E*^^^'^*^*^l 
article  on  tb*'  subject  in  the  **  Ilevtie  Pedagogique  "  of  18th  May, 
lOUOj  wdl  not  always  reniler  the  higher  piimary  flcbtx>l  a  Hucceee. 
**  La  petite  buiu^geoiHie  n'eHl  \mB  ambitieuwe*  niaii*  elle  mt  treti  vajii- 
teu»e:  EUe  nMm  jaiiuiis  k  I'ucoie  primaiit*  aupei'ieui^.  Jamais  quoi 
cjne  vous  fasaiez,"*  For  ^\\iA\  |KM>plellie  fiigber  primary  Hchool  18 
not  gfK)d  enongli*  Ah  one  mspe^'tor  .said  to  Tne»  for  many  a 
mother,  tliecaacjuette  (we  should  &ay  coMege-cap»  that  her'  son  wears 
prtmeswes  an  irreiiistilJe  attraction,  \m  Imng  n  kind  of  outwanl  and 
visiitk*  badge  of  gentility.  The  same  insjiector  was  not  over 
sangui ne  of  the  i n ti'oi I uct iti ii  of  an  cu sehjnemett t  sfU'riii I  m tnlertw 
ending  at  sixteen  into  the  lycie  of  \\m  own  town.  The  j^ea^ant 
is  proud,  and  it  would  be  enay  to  put  it  about  that  the  lyi^  was 
giving  aix  inferior  education,  though  purely  tbi^  could  \w  met  by 
ha vi n g  a  srn %  of  t^mt r^  v* * m [d dmen ii i i re,  in  which  t h otie  w  1  n i  w  ia 1 1 et L 
to  stop  on  could  specialist  until  nirieteen.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rehgiotii*  school  was  willing  tu  fall  in  with  the  i>arent8'  witibe^,  even 
if  the  pupilfl  only  came  for  six  monthi^,  and  would  pi'obibly 
nuuiage  to  a^oid  .submitting  iu  pupils  to  the  test  of- a  leaving 
examination  for  the  enseignafietd  special  mod^rne,  on  the  pretext 


*M,  Doliveux  {Revue  Pedagogique,  May,  1900)  deals  with  the  objection^ 
thut  the  educHtioiial  a  city,  arul  ulMjvti  all  the  aiond  inrity^  of  the  nation, 
e  thereby  iti*i)prilled  isi  ircatin^'  Hclitiolg  of  different  categories.      Facta 
e   against   the   f^'cole   unitiue,  und,   after   all,    tJie  moral    uaity   of   the 
nation  dcppnds  much  less  on  Xhn  onQn^m  of  the  school  than  on  onenesa  of 
doctrine. 
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that  it  was  only  a  second  daas  affair.  Tlie  mere  fact  of  the  lower 
tmddk  class  bearing  a  certain  ra^mblance  to  tbe  common  pei>p1e 
only  makes  them  more  desiroiM  of  emphasizing  the  distinction. 
It  is  ob\ioi3s,  where  differences  are  represented  by  miHimetrea,  it 
requires  great  attention  to  prevent  their  obliteration,  Differeiices 
in  metres  can  take  care  of  themselves.  M.  Doliveux  expreoies  thia 
distinction  under  another  figin*e.  '^  It  is  always  on  the  fron tiers 
that  the  opposition  is  most  keen/ * 

I  fatnrflof  fiHU^  the  remedy  for  the  present  decay  of  the  local  collk^  m&rm 
BchoS*^"*^  to  lie,  aa  M.  Doliveux  point;!  out,  not  in  the  excessive  multi|>Iication  of 
higher  primary  schools,  to  which  the  small  bonrg^me  mil  reftise 
to  go,  but  in  a  nimlification  of  the  too  ambitious  programme  of 
thelocals**condary  m:^hoc>lii,  in  order  to  brinjr  them  more  into  keeping 
with  local  reciiiirements  by  the  creatitm  of  an  enmignement  ^p^al 
nmderne  t«  finish  at  sixteen,  which  has  ah'eady  been  stalled  in 
Bome  mllhjes  under  the  title  of  Enseignenienl  moderne  B,  to  distin- 
guiflh  it  from  the  ordinary  Unscignement  moderne  that  tminhas 
at  ninetef^n.  But  will  not  thia  enseigjie'ment  tend  liitle  by  Httb 
to  Ijec^me  the  game  thing  m  the  higher  primary  programme  ?  Already 
the  Ipc^s  and  coIUges  who  prepare  ]nipilg  for  the  Arts  et  fnitieru 
schocla  are  obliged  to  send  in  their  pupils  for  the  higher  |jrimary 
certificate.  "  Higher  primaiy  education  will,  in  a  few  years^  be 
given  in  the  colUgm  (and  even  in  certain  lyc^es)  and  in  the  high 
primary  schools-  This  enseignenient  special  will  not— cannot  be— 
anrthing  else  than  higher  primary  etlucation/'  Such  is  M. 
Doliveux's  opinion  in  his  summary  of  the  International  Congreeiin 
the  '*  Be  vile  P^dagogique  **  for  November.*  But  here,  perhaps^  two 
objections  might  be  urged.  The  leaving  age  in  the  higher  primary 
school  Will  probably,  to  judge  by  England,  be  still  below  that  in 
the  rdl^ge,  and  secondly,  the  pai^nts  of  the  boys  in  the  liecondary 
school,  \mng  in  easier  circumstances,  will  be  niore  inclined  to  givie 
their  song  a  rather  more  liberal  edneationi  and  slightly  lees  utiK- 
larian  preparation  than  the  ordinary  higher  primary  boy  would 
receive.  The  latter^  having  no  resources  of  his  own,  recfuiree  to 
be  c-ertain  of  finding  a  place  in  business  on  the  morrow  of  the  day 
he  leaves  the  school  But,  even  if  the  programmes  of  thp  two 
types  of  school  Ijecome  more  or  less*  identical,  ^^'ill  there  be  a  cut* 
throat  com|x*tition  1)(*tween  the  two  ?  No,  says  M,  Ibliveux,  if 
cam  is  taken  not  tc)  plant  one  alongside  the  other*    Their  dienlMc 


*  Thi*  opinion  is  not  shared  by  51M,  Lacabe  and  Petit,  preUtnintu-y 

report<^rB  to  tlie  bit^-r national  Congress  on  Primary  l*!duration.  They 
writje:  ^VAIthtJiigh  prosputing  ctrtaia  analogies^  theae  ibrec  forme  of 
<5ducat Ion— modern,  sef'ondaryt  ti^t'hnicai,  anil  liiglier  pri ma ry— differ  m 
their  nieana  hh  well  eis  iheir  oljjefls/* 

tTlas  Hjight  he  clone  l>y  adoption  of  the  suggeation  of  MM.  I^calir  and 
petit  I  who  isug^^est  \\ya\  iU  in  order  to  live,  sueb  ami  wueh  Hniall  grammar 
i<*liofjl  {coiirrfe)  (experiences  thft  need  to  add  t«  thea*  two  forma  of  education 
(cliv4$icid  «ind  mfwlern)  technical  <*cmr9e8  of  slndy*  it  wuuld  l>€  bftter  then 
to  tranaform  it  into  a  higher  priinary  school,  to  whieh  one  cg^jld  anaeit  a 
Latin  dists^. 
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will  never  be  the  same ;  one  win  find  its  recruits  among  the  smaD 
bourgeoisie,  the  other  among  the  smart  boys  ot  the  lower  orders.* 

Allusion  has  been  ab-eady  made  to  the  division  into  sections  of  Mon9^ 
the  higher  primary  schools.  These  sections,  however,  seem  to^^""^ 
be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Of  207  boys'  highor  primary 
schools  in  France,  only  fifty-three  contain  industrial  sections, 
tw^enty-five  commercial,  and  only  twenty  agricultural  (M.  Dobveux^ 
the  OflBcial  Beport  on  Primary  Education  only  enumerates  fifteen  ! 
If.  Bene  Leblanc,  in  the  International  Coi^Tess  on  Agriculture, 
ex{^ned  the  cause  of  this  backwardness.  ''We  are  here  in  a  vicious 
drde ;  on  the  one  side  the  teachers  saaert  there  are  not  enough 
pupils  to  form  a  section,  and  on  the  other  the  agriculturists 
do  not  send  their  children  because  the  section  is  not  (H'ganised/* 
As  the  enseignement  in  the  urban  higher  primary  schools  becomes 
more  distinctly  technical,  industrial,  or  conuneraal,  that  in  the 
rural  districts  should  become  very  deariy  agricultural,  and  M. 
Leblanc  suggested  the  Congress  diould  propose  a  rescdution  to 
that  effect.  M.  Compayre,  the  Bector  of  Lyon,  in  a  speech  made 
a  year  ago  at  Belley,  spoke  of  the  services  the  rural  higher 
primary  schools  with  agricultural  sections  could  render.  Tet 
M.  DoUveux  is  not  sanguine  of  their  increase.  The  country 
is  a  bad  ''gathmng  ground."  Distances  are  great;  there 
is  the  question  of  finding  the  pupils  {daces  whcoi  they 
leave ;  and  besides,  as  has  been  pcxnted  out,  the  small  bourgeoisie 
would  rather  send  their  sons  to  the  ooO^e.  This  statement  is 
entirely  borne  out  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  r^retted  to  me  that 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  tenants  had  persuaded  her  husband  to  send 
their  son  to  the  local  coU^e,  where  he  would  certainly  not  receive 
the  education  that  would  best  suit  him  for  his  after  career.  Still, 
the  official  report  urges  the  creation  ot  an  agricuHm^  section 
in  rural  higher  primary  schools,  and  points  out  that  the  agricul- 
tiu^  education  given  in  the  ecole  pratique  under  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  does  not  take  its  place.  The  small  proprietor  does 
not  always  want  anyone  to  teach  his  son  his  work ;  he  does  want 
him  to  have  a  good  scientific  preparation  for  it,  with  a  good 
general  education  to  boot. 

There  are  some  dghty  higher  primary  schoob  for  girls,  ^^'^W 
but  I  did  not  visit  any  of  them,  and  in  fact  there  werefSto^ 
not  more  than  three  or  four  in  all  the  departments  under 
observation.  The  progranmie,  however,  is  much  the  same  as 
it  is  for  boys,  with  the  exception  of  the  theoretical  part  in 
agriculture,  which  has  been  suppressed,  a  course  that  perhaps 
might  be  followed  in  the  boys'  schools.  The  chief  point  which 
interested  me,  the  enseignement  mejiager,  is  only  represented  by  a 
theoretical  coiu-se  of  instruction,  though  in  a  few  schools  it  also 

*  Here  M.  Doliveux  b  in  agreement  with  MM.  Zacabe  and  Petit. 
These  three  forms  (see  previous  note)  each  ''appeal  to  a  distinct 
feUowiog.  There  where  they  pose  as  antagonists,  tbesy  ful  in  their 
su»to&:  one  or  other  gives  itwif  tip  to  encroachments  that  their 
detfly  defined  programmes  in  nowise  sanction." 
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indudeB  a  certain  amoimt  of  laundry  work  and  cooking.    Tlie 

di'awback  to  any  wide  extenBion  of  this  teaching  is  the  cost  of 
proper  apparatus.  A  certain  eflort.  ia  being  made  to  render  the 
teaching  of  household  economics  scientific  by  giving  the  giils  an 
insight  into  the  component  chemical  paiia  of  the  vaiioiis  simple 
^  dbhe^.  The  Ministiy  is  also  anxious  tliat  they  should  take  up 
gardening,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

(4)  The  Eooles  Nation alrs  Profj^'ssidknelles  (Hies hoi 
Phimary  Technicai.). 
1i<!ir n&ttire,  H\iB  4cdm  primnires  mip&ieures  are,  a;^  has  been  seen,  jititiially 
pTofeesionaL  They  never,  hoTvever,  lose  their  preclomiimntclmr' 
acter  of  giving  at  the  same  time  a  genenil  training,  Tlie  Proles 
Tuitwna^^^  proffssi/mneUes^  of  whicli  there  \vei*e  uiifortniial+^Iy 
no  examplea  in  the  Departments  I  visited,  were  originally  progreK- 
81  ve  achoob  of  apprenticeship,  more  or  leas  primary  wchmils  with 
a  teichnif^al  top.  A  clear  idea  of  their  aim  is  given  by  the  following 
definition  from  IL  Buia.^3n  :  — 

They  are  by  no  meana  speciai  technical  schooK  fir  sclimila  of  arts  luiij 
crafts,  more  or  lei«  complete  ;  tlip.y  arii  schoc^i  ^Totjpe  rdinprisiii^'  flie 
national  school,  the  elementary  primary  school,  und  the  hijt?lnT  f>rii»mry 
flchool,  and  cnibracing  at  all  iti  degrees  the  profeasinnnl  cilunititjn  whirJi 
tima  progressively  from  the  first  year,  in  whirh  it  is  hurflly  anvtlnrig, 
to  the  last  term,  in  which  it  is  everything. 

The  beat  way  of  distinguiahing  lietwean  the  two  tj*p€«,    higber 
piimary  and  professional  (technical),  is  a  companaon  of  the  tinae 
tables  of  the  two  :— 
Total  Nc"mbkh  of  Hours  in  Second  and  Third  Year  CouHsii  13* 
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(1)  Ecole  Prim,  Super* 

Gi^hcral  Section.      IndustriaL 
20  14 


(2)  KcoUprat.  d'lnduUru* 
Second  Year*        Third  year. 
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14 
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At  fature 


These  prnft^fsiunal  ficliouls  ^?eeln  to  have  enjoyed  a  good  dt^al  iA 
prosperity,  ami  the  nmni)t*ns  of  their  pupils  have  Btemlih  inrn-AHi** I. 
The  schooling  m  free,  and  pupils  enter  the  higher  ekisHt*^  by 
meAns  of  iicholarrtbipft.  The  prograrmne  is  moatly  indnatna!,  hut 
at  Voiron  thei-e  is  an  af^ricultnral  pavilion,  wdiich  contaim  not 
only  classroonWj  but  a  perfect  aimmal  of  agricultural  IooIh  and 
nmelunery.  There  is  alido  attached  to  thif?  school  a  large  agriciil* 
tural  laboratory  aiifl  a  wheelwi-ight  s  shop. 

Up  to  1900  the  four  most  important  of  these  sehoob  wpre 
under  the  eondotiiinium  of  the  Ministry  of  I'ublic  Instruction 
and  that  of  CV>mmerce.  A  vote  in  the  Bndget  has  siiK-e 
transferred  them  to  the  Ministry  of  ConmieiTe.  Hitherto 
they  hiive  made  a  jjoint  of  inaiating  on  a  quantimi  of  g^nei'al 
edneation.  Thus  the  programme  of  Vierzon  ;&tateB  that  no 
upeeialisation  is  allowed  there  except  in  the  workabop*  and 
tliEt  only  after  the  first  year*  'The  rSle  of  the^^  schools,  wij^ 
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the  Direotor  of  Armenti^ree  is  to  develop  the  genemi  iiistruciion 
of  the  pupils.  The  Director  of  Vierzon  obfterves  :  "  Our  young 
people  are  not  in  general  insti'iiction  inferior  to  the  higher  prinmr}' 
[ieople.*'  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  whetlier  these  sc^lioolft 
will  still  retain  this  charaet eristic  or  become  aaHiniilated  to  the 
^mlss  prafiifuns  d'indu.^trw,  whose  object  is  tlie  npprentusage 
imm^liat.  The  ktter  .scIiooIj^  suffnr  from  a  further  diBadvantage 
of  having  inter pret^^l  indiLstrv  in  the  nmTow  j^en^e  of  carpentrj* 
and  **  fitting."  They  do  not  give  aitiBfaction  *'  to  the  mim  of  bakeiis, 
confectionerH,  jam-makei*s,  iKwt makers,  tailors,  hatteiis,  potters,  and 
m  many  others,  the  enumeration  of  whom  would  be  endless/** 
In  fact  the  training  they  give  is  of  Httle  or  no  use  to  the  rural 
inhabitants  living  round  a  country  town.  So  gi-eat  hm  been  the 
over-pmduction  of  nieclianics  through  this  narrow  interpretation 
of  tp('hnic4il  education,  that  ah^eady  the  workmen  in  metalhu^y 
ai*e  Itfiginning  to  suffer  from  the  competition  they  cause  among 
themselves.  Under  these  circumstanrea  it  is  not  sxirpriaing  that 
the  International  Primary  Congresv^  on  its  own  initiative  proix>8ed 
that  the  condominium  should  remain  for  tliese  schools  which  had 
not  been  transfen-ed*  not  with  a  view  of  extending  it,  for,  as  TA. 
]>aUveiix  says,  "It  has  iiot.  given  in  general  satisfactory  results," 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  technicalisation  of  any  more  higher 
primarj^  schools  thi*ough  this  channel 

It  is  cAuious  to  note  that  while  in  England  to-da^'  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  place  all  forms  of  ednration—teehnica],  agricul- 
tural, and  profest^ional  — under  the  new  Hoard  of  Education,  jn 
France  the  opjM>site  tendency  is  at  work,  not  only  in  technology 
hut  agriculture,  where  tlie  ^fcoles  pratiques  d'a^imtlturp,  and.  in 
fact,  all  the  agricultural  educational  establii^hraents  are  under  the 
Ministry  of  Agricultui-e,  and  even  the  teachers  of  that  bu'V 
ject  in  the  Smles  normMe^  are  mainly  dt^jDeiulent  on  it. 

There  ia  one  very  inteiM?stjng  jxiint  connected  with  the  transfer 
of  theji^e  national  pi'ofmsional  schools*  wliich  was  indicated  to  me 
by  an  official  The  dificipline  in  the  profimional  schools^  under 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  luxs  lx*en  at  times  rather  difficult,  tt 
will  bG  vmj  instructive  to  see  whether  the  four  professional  schools 
'which,  imder  the  pedagogical  influence  of  the  Ministry  of  PubJic 
Ti\struction,  have  met  with  no  sneh  diffirulties,  will  find  them- 
selves later  on  e^cpoeed  to  similar  experiences.  Sly  infommnt 
atti'ibuted  thciie  chfEculties  to  the  difference  of  regime,  the  dis- 
cipline in  the  purely  tecluiical  schools  being  rathei*  of  a  mihtm'y 
nature, 

(5)   AGHlCULtURAL    SCHOOLS — ^CJONCLUSION    OF    THK    MaTTKR,  ' 

More  directly  bearing  than  the  preceding  category  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country  ehil<lr'en  are  the  far-fn  schools  and  practical 
sgincultural  schools,  which  are  well  described  in  Mr,  Austin  I^ee's 
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eotiiprelieiisive  little  report  on  Af^rieiiltiu^al  KJiu^tioii,*    UiilQiiTi- 
iiately  they  are  j^ather  few  and  far  lx'twt*eu  ;  in  the  five  de[iai*tiiieiit« 
I  visit-ed  thei"e   waa  only  one — -a  fertile  ecole  at  Saint   Gautiei% 
near  Domfmnt.    The  farm  was  fouDcled  in  1850.    Th©  soil  was 
rathei*  po<>r,  ha%-ing  only  recently  come  under  cultivation.    It 
wiis  alao  let  do\^ii  l)y  the  late  pmprietor.    The  present  director 
has,  however,  worked  it  up  again ;  as  much  as  £80  a  year  wa« 
spent  at  one  time  on  artificial  manure,  though  the  Bum  is  now  1««» 
A  certain  amount  of  draining  has  also  been  carried  out,  but  the 
high  ground  requires  planting,  as  it  would  help  to  protect  the 
crops.    The  farm  comprises  about  321  acrea,  of  which  about  74 
are  amble*  125  pasture,  7-8  gai'den,  80  wood,  30  common  and 
furze,  and  5  are  covered  with  buildings,  etc.    The  rotation  of  croj^e 
observed  is :  fii^st  year,  one*thii*d  roots,  two-thirds  buckwheat ; 
Bfii'ond  year,  four-fiitha  wheat,  one-fifth  rye ;  third  year,  oata  and 
barley  ;  fourth,  clover  and  temporary  grass.    The  chief  danger 
to  the  wheat  are  the  drenching  showers  that  sometimes  occur. 
The  average  yield,  24§~254  bushels  per  acre*    The  buckwheat 
yields  28  to  33  bushels  an  acre,  and  the  oats  alx)Ut  45  bushels. 
There  are  sue  mares  kept,  and  the  colts  are  sold.    The  dairy  con- 
sists of  IB  Normiindy  cows.     The  styes  contain  one  boar,  two  80^'« 
for  breeding,  and  5  or  6  pig^,  which  are  kept  to  fatten.   There  are 
23  pupils,  but  they  are  rather  young.    The  average  age  is  only 
14  years  10  montlis.    The  courae  is  two  yeara  in  duration.    The 
Government  pay  the  staff,  which  at  Saint  Gautier  consists  of  a 
director,  a  teacher  superintendent,  who  keeps  the  hooka,  an  ovei*- 
seer  of  practical  work,  a  gardener,  a  drainer,  a  veterinary  siu'geon, 
and  a  drill  instructor,  and  it  also  contributes  270  francs  a  year 
for  each  pupil.     The  ferma  icoU  is  geueraUy  run  by  the  director 
at  his  own  risk.     The  defect  of  the  ferjiw  icd^  is,  therefore, 
this,  that  the  director,  being  obliged^  above  all  things,  to  make 
ends  meet,  is  apt  to  neglect  the  more  moderate  pupils,  as  it  pa>s 
him  be3t  to  give  the  work  to  the  most  capable  hands  he  finds  among 
the  pupils.    Two  of  my  informants  who  had  actually  been  at  such 
schools  desc*ribed  t!ie  work  as  extremely  hard.    One  who  went 
at  twentyHDne  only  stayed  two  years,   but  the  full  course  for 
pupils  of  fourteen  to  sbcteen  is  three.    Another ,  who  to-day  is  an 
agricultural  professor,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  farm  school,  tliough 
lie  admitted  it  was  often  used  a^  a  stepping  atone  to  the  higher 
schools.    As  he  truly  said,  everything  depended  on  whether  the 
director  was  good  or  not.    In  confirmation  of  wimt  he  aaid»  a 
peasant  proprietor  in  Sarthe  told  me  how  a  neighlx>ur  of  hm  hail 
been  at  a  farm  school,  and  that  he  was  a  farmer  hor»  li^ju.    Iliougli . 
as  Mr.  Ijee  says,  the  present  importance  of  these  schools  is  com- 
paratively small — ^they  have  fallen  from  sevejity-five  to  fourteen 
— they  still  render  some  service  in  turning  out  improved  culti- 
vators of  the  small  fanner  type. 


*  Diplomatic  aad  Coaiular  Exports,  Ka  505,  Miscellatieoua  Serki, 
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Tlie  im^^m  pratvpie^  d^agrimdiure  m*^  fully  deaorilLied  by  Mr.  Lee,  Ecol* 
The  only  adilition  1  ran  make  to  luR  ripficriptioa  is  tlio  criticiam  J^^jJ^^^^^^. 
of  st^venil  cumi-H^Uaii  |K^i*8oim  who  aggjerU^l  that  iht  souk  of  tMilti*  tare. 
vatoi*8  for  whom  these  Buhools  wem  mtendwl  do  not  t^ullieiently 
frequent  thein.    Too  often   the   wrong  i?ort  go   ther«,  attnicttd 
by  the  acholarahipB,  in  the  hoi^e  to  get  a  place  somewhere,  or  to 
move  on  to  something  higher,  hke  Grignon.    Hence  the  education 
which  \s"ould  benetit  a  fanner's  son  is  insiifficient  for  thwse  pupils, 
because  the}^  lack  the  neceaaary  practical  gi-oimding. 

For  a  description  of  the  other  agricultural  eetabli^hmente  of  a  Other  in< 
more  advanced  type,  whether  secondaiy  or  liigher,  Mr.  Lee's  pam-  ^^^i^'^'^^^'^ 
phlet  will  be  found  uiieful.  One  should  also  add,  h&twrm  catisay 
the  name  of  the  Chi^ii^Uan  Bmthei^*  Institut-e  at  Beuuvaiti.  The 
horticultural  school  at  Venwiillea,  which  m  de8cril>ed  by  Mr.  I^ee^ 
was  visited  by  m}'  colleague  ami  myself.  As  an  efltahliHlunent 
for  turning  out  high-chkss  gHi'denerH  who  mn  turn  their  haiKl  to 
anything  it  should  Ijg  fiuiti^  unKjualled,  The  gai'den  itself  is  quite 
a  pictm'e  of  neatness  and  productivenfsss. 

Of  the  agricultural  institutions  for  gix'lB,  besides  those  men-  For  girls, 
tioned  by  Mi-.  Austin  Lee,  tliere  ai^  two  dairy  schools  in  Brittany, 
one  at  Kerliver  and  the  other  at  Coetlogon.  The  course  lasts  a 
year.  Girla  are  received  at  fourteen.  There  are  scholarahips 
for  the  necessitoua.  Mme,  Bodin^  who  read  a  paper  on  them  at 
the  sixth  International  Congress  on  Agriculture,  w^ould  like  to 
see  the  coui-se  increased  to  two  years,  and  the  multiplication  of 
such  schools  in  suitable  rur-al  districta. 


Hi'gh£T  Edneation  in  Rural  France  and  Englamd. 

Summing  up  briefly  one's  impressions  on  what  the  French  have 
done  recently  in  the  way  of  education  above  elementary  in  the 
country  and  for  the  country,  it  is  probable  they  have  acc^inpliahed 
more  than  we.  But  our  country  educational  authorities  have  been 
greatly  hampered  by  the  hnaited  character  of  their  statutory  powers. 
The  French  have  set  up  in  the  country  districts  a  certain  nmiibei' 
lA  higher  priniai')'  schools  and  coum  cijmpltftwntaire^,  with  occa- 
sionally agricultural  sides,  as  well  as  founding  some  fort>  -one  ecoles 
pratiques  d'agriefulture.  Yet,  as  we  have  ahead v  Si'en,  they,  too, 
have  to  face  similar  difficidties  to  our  own — the  question  of  dis- 
tance, of  lack  of  locomotion,  and  the  frammg  of  curricula,  and 
the  starting  of  schools  for  social  elates  a  little  above  those  whose 
chUdren  frequent  the  elementary  schools.  This  latter  is,  perhaps, 
for  us  in  England  the  most  serious  problem.  Only  in  om'  case 
it  is  a  somewhat  higher  class  that  finds  iiaelf  left  out  in  the  cold. 
In  many  parta  of  England  the  country  shopkeeper,  the  strugghng 
district  doctor,  the  inipoveriahed  parson,  and  the  small-tenant 
farmer  have  litei-ally  no  day  school  within  hail  to  which  they  can 
send  their  children  over  and  above  the  elementary  schooL  Nor 
have  we,  as  in  France,  a  i-eligious  party  who  make  it  their  buBiness 
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to   take  an  active  share  in  intermediate  education  iu  the  country, 

and  even  reduce  the  price  of  board  and  tuition  to  somtithiiig  lieiow 
itii  piitiif  cost  in  their"  efforts  to  compete  with  the  SUite  i^ehooLii. 
We  shall  pi-ohably  have  to  copy  the  French  in  creating  ijchooU  in 
waste  places,  wiiich,  lis  thev  will  cuter  for  a  atill  higher  class  timii 
those  who  refuse  tu  enter  the  French  higher  priniar\'  si^hools,  will 
have,  of  ncceasit}',  to  Ije  clnistened  aecoudary.  We  must,  fiiii-Uer, 
re€ogiuae,  an  they,  that  uountry  secondary  education  endg  at  aLxtaeJi 
or,  at  the  latest,  at  seventeen,  and  largely  raodemifl©  the  cuni- 
rula  of  nioHt  of  our  country  grammar  schools*  and  if  we  may  not 
Hulxnidi^c  private  enterprise,  yet  at  least  we  might  allow,  like  the 
French  liave  done,  puhlic  scholarshipe  to  ]ye  lieUl  at  such  privaU* 
schools  as  fid  til  the  tests  of  efficiency  in  districts  where  the 
educational  supply  is  imideciuate,* 


CHAPTER  X,-^THE  EXTEKBION   OF  THE  SCHOOL'S  WORK, 
(EUVRES  COMPLKMENTAIEES. 

(a)  Inside  the  School. 

Tlie  vigorous  life  of  the  French  primary  schools  is  indicated  by 
VT»  vivida  of  ^\^g  \2Y0ivd  view  taken  by  the  teachers  of  their  sphere  of  action-  Under 
the  stead\  encouragement  of  an  all-seeing,  intelligent,  anti  ^\uv 
IJathetic  Executive,  they  have  been  able  to  utilise  their  superfluous 
energies  in  a  regular  cycle  of  good  %vorks,  in  W'hich  public  IxKiies 
and  private  individuals  have  alike  co-operated, f  These  might* 
in  a  way,  be  likened  to  flj'ing  butti'esses,  which  go  far  to  i^horc 
up  and  strengthen  the  ah'ead}  stmng  ixjsitiou  the  achool  haa 
aajuii'eti  in  the  countr\.  This  work  may  be  roughl}  divided  up 
into  tducational  etibrt  inside  and  outside  the  school.  Under  the 
first  head  may  be  classed  the  missG  des  ecoleSf  th«  school  savings 
bank,  the  nmttmlite  scolaire^  the  school  libraries,  the  temperance 
societies,  the  associations  for  the  protection  of  birds,  the  school 
shooting  cluljs,  etc*  The  school  Ubi-aries,  which  are  in  the  first 
category,  extend  into  the  second  in  thecasea  in  which  the\  are  open 
tt)  IMvrent^  as  well  as  to  pupils.  Under  the  stHMjnd  head  come 
the  school  patronage  societies,  tlie  aasociations  of  funnor  pupils, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  great  work  of  evening  tetiching  and 
recreative  work,  eoniisting  of  |iOpular  readinp,  lectnres^,  and  even- 
ing classes  for  both  sexes,  leading  up  to  and  embracing  ihe  new- 
foxmded  popular  universities,  which  are  practicallv  a  tomt  of  our 
University  Extension  movement.  In  addition,  we  find  in  the 
towns  a  strong  feelmg  m  favour  of  school  colonies ♦  a  number  ol 
school  children  being  ever>"  year  planted  out  duiing  the  sumoier 


•  See  Rapport  E.  P.,  p.  370. 

tThe  part  of  the  teachers  in  theae  "  works  of  supererogation  **  ii  ^wy 
fairly  measured  by  the  proportioa  of  memoirs  coatributed  by  them  to  tbe 
lnt€rnatioQal  Congreaft  on  th©  eubjeet  of  evening  cuntiauatiQO  schods 
^twent>'  out  of  twenty-ihree). 
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holidaya  in  the  countrj%  not  being  billeted  among  the  villagers, 

but  quartered  in  the  country  bombing  schools,  which  are  kindly 
lent  for  the  pui^pose.  Some,  of  course,  of  the  above  undertakings, 
ai^e  more  or  less  obUgatoi^,  but  the  succ^s  which  has  attended 
them  has  in  nearly  all  cases  been  due  to  the  teacliera  and 
inspectoiii,  for  the  fineiit  scheme  in  lheoi7  will  not  work  without 
the  espenditiire  of  hunian  energy. 

Tbecaijse  des  ecolm  has  already  been  ti-eateil  of  as  a  meaiis  for  pro-  The  ^w»e 
moting  regularity  of  attendance  by  providing  the  children  of  the  *^^^  ^^olt4. 
indigent  with  books  and  clothes.  I  did  not,  however,  come  aci'oss 
the  school  re8taurant((%!./iiuiest:ti^ ire'),  which  is  an  established  thuig 
in  Paris,  and  provides  both  gratuitoua  and  paying  meals,  though 
I  was  informed  in  one  or  two  schools  that  the  children  rBceive 
bread  in  %vinter.  Some  of  the  teachers,  however,  kindly  look  after 
the  children  who  come  from  a  distance,  and  cook  and  warm  their 
dinners  for  thein.  At  CoquainviQieira  the  children  who  stop  during 
the  mid-day  interval  pa)  a  sou  a  day  for  cooking,  etc.^  and  the 
poorer  children  pay  notliing.  At  the  girls'  school  at  Ouilly  (Cal- 
vadm)  I  saw  a  table  neatly  m%  out  with  the  victuals  the  childi^en 
liad  brought.  Each  child  liad  its  bottli*  of  cider,  with  meat,  or  aaus- 
agi^,  or  eggs,  Tlie  teacher  only  charges  fur  the  use  of  the  crockery, 
cooking,  etc*,  1  franc  50  centa  a  month,  At  Neulchatel,  in  Sarthe^ 
ttie  childi^en  who  come  from  a  long  way  off  are  idluwed  to  warm 
their  food  on  the  school  stove,  which  snmcbi  strangely  of  one^s 
schoolboy  effortB  at  the  culinai7  art  on  the  hot-water  pipes.  A 
tew  figures  will  show  the  extent  of  the  work  of  the  i*aime  des  ^^qUm 
in  the  ilistricts  I  visited.  In  Calvados,  1807-98,  3,8^2  childi^en 
rweivetl  rlothes»  2,613  food,  and  12,837  sc-hool  lx)oks*  There 
wei^  72ii  schools  with  miMe»,  and  their  total  budget  amounted 
to  124,607  francs  65  centimee.  In  Loir-et-Oher  m  1898  there 
were  244  caisses,  and  the  communes  contributed  70,044  francs. 
In  Sarthcj  wliieh  is  a  rich  department,  a  bureau  dc  bienfaisance 
is  to  l3e  found  in  nearly  every  commune.  The  subsidy  of  the  com- 
mune seeim  to  vary  ;  it  was  50  francs  at  Neufchatel,  15  at  St, 
I'aterne,  and  at  Charge  (Indre-et-Loii^)  it  was  only  10  francs. 

The  eaisse  d'ifmrgne  smlaire  seems  to  be  on  the  down  grade  ^^*  «^^^ 
in  France.  In  1886  there  were  23,375  caisse^  for  the  same  ^^^,^^'*'^ 
number  of  schools  (out  of  some  100,000),  with  484,162  depositors 
and  12,338,253  fmnca  on  depa^it ;  in  1887  thert?  were  only 
16,878  caimes,  mth  327,9i)9  depositoi-s  and  9,880,031  francs 
as  deposit-8,  Thei-e  are  two  reasons  tor  the  present  decline — 
one  tlu^  adoption  of  tlio  caism  rteiMtrgiie  postalc,  and  tlie 
other  the  divei-sion  of  thei  scholara'  nicme}  to  the  mtilttal'iie 
scoldire.  Jjooking  through  the  statistics  of  the  det*artmenU* 
visited,  it  appears  that  in  Calvados  the  number  of  children 
depositor  was  4,266,  and  the  sum  amounted  to  171,356  francs. 
The  depositors  showed  an  increa^  of  69  on  the  preceding  year, 
hut  the  deposits  fell  10,076  francs.  In  Ome  in  1898  there  were  66 
Cdia/tea  working,  with  1,204  depositor's  and  27,346  fram^H  un  ileposit. 
The  AcaJdmy  Inspector  remarks  :  ''  This  mstitution  is  slowly  di»- 
63411  0  2 
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appe^ing ;  it  m  beiiig  replaced  by  tiie  post  oiBce  sa\'Uig»  bank. 
In  IjOirH^t-Cher,  on  tli*3  otUer  hand,  the  caime  d'iptitgtw  m  in  the 
aiscendant.  In  18^4  thei'e  were  onh  14:i  aiime^,  with  2,t>4ti  dt?* 
iwsitors  and  42^351  francs  to  then-  credit;  \\hereas  in  1897  theii? 
wei^  2(52  cais&es,  with  5,(JlU  depo^^itoi-Sj  with  b*J,414  frauL'i^  to  their 
names.  In  thiti  depart ment  I  canio  aerofis  one  or  two  I'eniarkabk^ 
caaea  of  fta%ung.  At  St.  Denia-la-Victoii'e  each  of  the  mat^teen 
children  had  a  savings  bank  book/' 

A  Finiibar  systera  to  our  device  of  sticking  postage  statu  pa  on 
a  t^lipet  was  .shown  nie  \r\  a  teach«r  at  Clmuffoui\  The  stamp)  in 
this  case  are  tlvose  of  5  i^entimes.  When  they  i^each  20  they  art* 
accepted  by  the  cause ^  and  credited  to  the  child.  At  the  same 
iichool  I  was  told  twenty 4 wo  out  of  thirt3'-onG  children  had  openefi 
an  account.  Thm  spema  a  high  percentage,  bnt  Sartbe  is  one  of 
the  most  thrifty  and  saving  Departments. 

Other  methods  for  encouraging  saving  are  the  giving  of  cen- 
times w^  good  marks  to  children  either  for  work  or  attendance, 
and  the  presentation  of  a  Imnk  book  with  a  Bmall  suni  in  it  in  the  place 
of  a  lx>f>k  at  prize-givings.  Thif^  pi'actica  is  also  coniuion  m  re* 
ligious  schools.  Thus  at  the  boys'  sclmol  at  Alen»;'on  the  top  chilchit»n 
I'eoeive  bankmg  tookj^  as  rewards.  In  the  vaiious  sums  givttn  or 
bequeatheti  to  the  primary  schools  in  Loir-et-Cher  in  1SIK>  one 
cornea  acroart  su«Th  entries  a^ — *'  M.  Ije  Bjiron  Blanqnet^  mi  livi^et 
de  caiase  dV^^^^'gne  de  10  franca  jiour  recompenser  Telcve,  etc.:  M, 
de  Bernar-d,  50  fi*anca  pour  hwets  d©  caiase  d*epargne,  etc,;  Mnie, 
Veuve  StidiT>t,  20  franco*  pour  prix  el  livi'etfi  de  caisse  d  epai*giie, 
etc.  Legs  Mimier,  200  francs  rtlpartiB  en  4  li^T^etB  de  caisse 
d*epargne/*  etc.  This  method  of  acknowledging  the  gifts  of 
private  donors  in  the  official  rejiort  for  the  year  is  not  \^'ithout 
its  value  paur  eiuxiwrager  les  autres. 

The  rmMe  tCiiHhrgnc  sr^mm  hm  been  the  stepping-stone 
to  the  mutualile  scolaire,  Thi^  system  of  mutuul  inwm^nce 
was  founded  by  M,  J,  C.  Cave  in  the  XIX.  arrondiewpinent  of 
Paris  (ki  Villette).  He  was  president  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society » 
and  was  stinick  by  the  smallness  *of  the  pensions  to  whicb 
an  iididt  could  look  forwai'd.  He  therefore  l^th ought  him 
of  the  child.  The  system  is  very  shnple.  Tlie  child  pays  in  10  c^n- 
times  a  week ;  liiilf  of  this  is  put  by  to  provide  the  child  with  an 
old  a^^o  penHtuji,  the  i>ther  5  centimps  are  eni|)loyed  to  serve  m 
**  sick  i>ay/'  at  the  rate  of  25  to  HO  centimes  a  day  for  tbf?  f?ittuly 
of  the  oontriljuttvr.  (At  Ciien  the  p^iy  is  50  centimes  a  day  for 
the  iirst  month  and  25  centimes  after vcards.)  Tims,  as  M,  Eds>uard 
Petit  has  pointed  *juU  the  society  is  at  once  a  s^x^iety  uf  thrift  atid  of 
soLdarity.  Tlie  codary  schouls  are  alfio  being  inU:nt*4li5d  in 
it.  Already  ten  lycees  and  adli^ges  for  girls  and  fifteen  for  boys 
hiive  taken  it  up.  The  It/cdes  contribuie  the  same  as  the  othens* 
but  abandon  their  lights  to  sick  pay.  Fimds  are  also  derived 
from  honorary  menibers  in  C&Ivadoa  ;  these  pay  a  miDimuin  of 
5  francs.    It  Is  oalculated  that  at  fifty-five  a  contributor  of  a  psenny 


a  week  will  he  entitled  to  £10  a  year  1    The  movement  has  had 
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n  great  success.  In  1895-96  there  were  seventy  societies.  To-day 
there  ai*e  871  in  full  working  order  and  250  under  conflideration.* 
Miwe  than  300,000  children  are  mutuahats. 

Ae  i^egardfi  the  extra  w^ork  for  the  teachers,  it  is  sta.ted  that  in 
the  six  classes  of  the  Ecole  BoOeau  at  Paris,  which  coimts  o%-er  150 
menibera,  e^ich  teacher  does  not  sj^end  ten  nunulea  once  a  week 
lo  register  the  receipts,  unci  the  whole  business  doe.^  not  involve 
an  hour*H  work  for  the  head  teacher.  The  particular  foiTQ  that 
the  mutuality  takes  is  varied.  Thiis,  in  €^l\*adrie  it  embraces 
the  wbolp  department;  in  SHrtbeitgoea  by  arroticlif^enients  (Saint 
Oilnirt,  Ui  Flf^be).  In  othpr  departments  it  m  by  cimtona,  m 
apparently  at  Toiu's*.  Some  jiei'sons  hold  that  tlie  department 
is  too  big  a  unit,  but,  as  one  inspector  said  to  me,  there  could  not 
be  any  great  ditficulty  to  split  the  society  up  in  sections  to  corre- 
s|iond  ti>  the  arrondlssemeni^,  I  did  not  happen  upon  the  system 
ill  the  (*-uuiiM^  uf  n\y  rounds  tlii^ough  other  departments,  but  M* 
Petit,  ]>rimai"y  ins|jef'tor  at  Ar^^entan  (Orne),  told  me  they  wei^ 
think intjf  of  Martin^  a  society  there. 

Ill  some  .scbo(jk  there  is  a  slioottiip:  ran^.  I  came  v^f^om  xir  ttf^lait^ 
one  01'  two,  but  tbty  nrv  nal  very  nnm*n*ouft.  Thisi  year  for 
llm  /://'  srufftirp  at  RtJtien.  which  was  for  all  tbe  region* 
only  fifteen  schools  competed,  At  St,  Aubin-snr-Mei'  I  found 
a  *Hir."  The  distance  v^m  tv\*elve  metres,  and  the  teacher 
had  invent-ed  an  ingenious  f^ystem  of  pulleys  for  removing  or 
replacing  the '*mirtona"  or  c^rdlioard  diBCS,  which  obviated  the 
need  of  going  near  the  t^irget  at  all.  At  Clianflour  the  teacher 
told  me  he  allowed  the  elder  ]>upils  to  ''  f air e  ini  carton  *'(tire  a  set 
of  munds),  once  a  week,  as  a  sort  of  reward  foi'  good  work  (an 
excellent  idea ! ) 

Of  the  various  temperance  societies  wliich  have  braJiehes  Temperance 
in  the  schools  or  among  tbe  okl  Ixiys  I  did  not  come  acrons ''^^^^^^^ 
any  examples.  To  jndge  by  their  exhibition  at  the  Paris 
Show»  they  seem  to  lie  becoming  increasingly  active,  It 
shoukl  lie  noted,  however,  tbat  they  are  not  teetotal  societies, 
which  in  such  a  country  as  France^  where  \iine  and  cider  are  tiie 
national  beverages,  would  never  gain  a  foothold.  "^Tliey  allow, 
in  fact,  of  a  moderate  use  of  fermented  liquoi-g,  whether  T\ine, 
eider,  or  l)eer,  and  merely  pledge  tlieir  adliereuts  against  the 
ose  of  the  various  distilled  liquors,  many  of  tliem  violent  poisons, 

unfortunately  popular  in  France  to-day,  owing  to  the  partial 
ililiire  of  the  wine  crop  through  the  pliylloxera. 

School  libraries  were  established  by  tbe  decree  of  the  l8t^|  , 
of  June,  1862,  in  every  primary  schooL  1'heir  contents  should  iihmrie«* 
include  (1)  the  needful  books  for  class  use;  (2)  those  books 
presented  by  the  Ministr>^  to  the  school ;  f  (3)  those  given  by  th« 
prefect,  which  have  Iseen  bought  \\'ith  the  money  voted  by  the 
Oonseils'gimoraux :  (4)  IxKiks  given  by  prl\*ati*  individuals,  in- 
cluding autliofs,  Kuccedsfnl  or  otherwise :  and  (5 )  w^orks  acqiuT'ed 

'  A^5f>rdiag  to  the  "  Petit  Pariii«u  "  of  Octob^  6th,  1900*  JJie  number 
is  now  16<30, 

+  in  inm  the  Onvermnenf.  vote  was  93,000  trs^nm  of  which  10,000 
was  to  be  specially  spent  on  agricultural  work. 
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by  the  library's  own  funda.  A  yearly  report  bas  to  be  made  each 
year  by  every  bead  teacber  on  his  library.  The  following  tigureB 
for  all  France  and  Algeria  give  the  following  figures  :■ — 

1802,  18^- 

Number  of    libraries      -       -       -       39,645  41,4M 

Number  of    vdumes      -       -       -  4^858^120  e,190»973 

Number   of   ^'iasiies  -        -6,862^350  7,219,438 

It  muat  be  remeinbei*ed  that  in  some  eaBe«i  the^  books  ai^e  taken 
out  by  adults. 

In  the  department  under  olisei'vntion  I  came  acroiAB  tJie  following 
figures  for  Calvados  (1897).  Number  of  libraries,  686  ;  voltunafli 
64,595  ;  reariers.  15,804  ;  books  taken  out,  35,143,  wluch  showed 
ati  iiicreaae  tif  mx  libi'iirieH  on  ttie  year  and  *H04  voluuie**.  The 
nunilier  of  ixiadem  wiu*  lj»i^>  \em,  the  unnd»er  of  IjoukM  taken  out 
fioH  more.  Tht*  J'eaHiio  of  Ihin  dt'creai^ie  in  flnar!)  iiulieatixl  In  the 
at'iideuiy  iiiHjMsctor.  Miun  i>f  tlie  li})niriet*  piitimHt  of  tild-fadliionHl 
ImjuLs,  aiul  tlu*  fu^ertejilationsi  made  by  tlie  Hlate  anil  the  t4*wii  and 
pariah  e^uiieilj*  are  quit**  iimuflieient  to  rt^toek  tlienj*  In  Tndre- 
et*Loii*e  (1897-98)  thei-e  wei^  387  Ubi*su*ieM,  54,G6iJ  volmne»,  and 
66,097  liorrowprs.  The  aemleui\  inspec^tor  in  his  report.  s|ieaks 
of  the  happy  ide^  of  certain  teaehei-s  to  open  subscriptiona  for  their 
liljrariee.  In  Orne,  in  1808,  there  were  475  tihrariee,  or  two  more 
than  the  pre^'ecUng  year.  The  volumes  amounted  to  49,9^*6,  and 
tlie  bookB  iasued  to  27,931.  againnt  26,532  the  yem*  before.  Thb 
inci'eatie  is  put  down  liv  the  acatieniy  inspector  to  tl^e  exi^eniiitns'e 
on  new  bookri,  of  money  voted  hy  the  department  and  communes^ 
or  subseribed  by  private  individuala.  The  need  of  intei-eetioff 
books,  of  which  he  complains,  is  easily  seen  from  a  compai'iaou 
I  jet  ween  the  books  and  the  volume^s  issxied,  which  amount  to  little 
more  than  half.  In  Loir-et-Cher  the  figm-^  were  rather  bettei". 
There  were  two  libraries  more  in  1899  than  in  1898;  the  number 
of  books  and  readers  showed  an  increase  of  198,  and  443  ;  and, 
what  is  more  imiiortant,  there  weriA  46,319  lx>ok3  taken  out  against 
41,912  volumes.  In  Ijoir-etrCher  4,884  francs  were  spent  on  tJie 
librari^,  and  nearly  aa  much  was  contributed  in  S  art  he  by 
the  joint  ertbiia  of  the  de|xu*tment  and  the  communes,  \\  ho  voltd 
2,l*0M  and  2,552  franc?*  res|ipctively. 

The  criticiHum  of  tlie  acarteiny  inB]>ectorH  conih'm  m\  own  ex* 
periences.  Where  the  Ijoiik*^  were  either  too  few  or  too  old- 
fashioned  the  library  was  but  little  used.  At  Neufchitel  the 
school  library  contained  such  unsuitable  liooks  as  *'  Boileau ''  and 
**  La  Vie  de  J^sus  Christ  et  son  nouveau  traducteur,'*  a  work  of  deep 
erudition,  by  a  meml>er  of  the  Institute,  Happily,  however,  thie 
teacher  has  s^tarted  a  *'  popnlar  "  hbraiy*,  open  to  jmrents  and 
aoholam  alike.  Although  the  juithorities  were  not  at  firat  very 
favovu*abte,  the  library  haa  turned  out  to  l>e  a  mos*t  pji3cious  link 
between  the  parents  and  the  school.  The  commune  gave  a  nesl- 
Bgg  of  50  franca,  and  last  year  alone  fifty  bormwei*R  contrilaited 
no  leas  than  30  fi'anea  by  taking  out  300  volumes,  for  which  the} 
paid  Id.  a  time.  The  money  thus  earned  will  lie  s|»ent  in  new 
purehasai.    It  is  intai^esting  to  note  that  the  moat  popular  books 
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are  ''  Monte  Cristo;^  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans/'  ''  The  Thiee 
Musketeers/'  and  "  Jane  E}Te'' ;  the  last  is  beaiwaup  In.  At  Beau- 
mont, in  Sai'the,  I  was  told  there  was  a  b^liatheque  populaire, 
much  jJatroiiiaed  by  everyone  and  largely  supported  by  the  munifi- 
<*ence  uf  the  tlelegm  cantonal  ^  who  w^as  a  good  friend  to  the  school 
in  general-  1  forgot  to  nsk  whether  there  waa  a  regular  chil- 
dren's aectioij,  such  ha^  Ijeeri  created  in  some  of  our  lai^ge  free 
liljruries.  At  Montlivaut  there  m  a  lihrarn  of  tht?  *S(HM*5tti  Repul> 
licauie,  part  of  whicli  lh  renerved  to  nieiulji*ra  and  the  oUit^r  part 
open  to  the  conuuune  and  tht*  nchooL  In  fact  th*?  libniriea  seem 
to  lie  getierally  well  patronised  wher'ever  tliey  contain  suitable 
iMjoka.  •  At  Oliaurtour  (Sarthe)  the  teachei's  obtained  leave  to 
jJiu-ge  the  library  of  reiictionary  lx>oks  and  add  others.  The  volumes 
issued,  which  amounted  to  sixt\'-two  and  sixty-seven  for  the  pre- 
ceding years,  at  once  mounted  in  half  a  year  to  over  100  for  thirty- 
five  children.  Some  of  the  bocjks  were  given  by  the  department. 
Thti  commune  eoiitributed  15  fi^ancs,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of 
3i}  francs  over  and  above  fi-om  the  tt/mbola,  which  had  been  raised 
to  buy  a  magic  lantern,  which  itmU  had  cost  70  fmncs^f  The  teacher 
informed  me  the  children  frequently  came  and  told  him  they  had 
not  bntught  back  the  lxM)k,as  theii'  mother  had  kept  it  to  read* 
Dtht^r  children  often  read  aloud  to  their  parents  in  winteiv 
especially  if  the  latter  are  illiterate.  This  was  also  the  case  at 
Ciiauniont  (Loir-et-Chei"),  where  no  less  than  360  books  were  taken 
out  by  sbrty -eight  children  (an  average  of  practically  six  per  head 
against  a  little  over  one  for  all  France).  Another  good  figure  ] 
copied  dowTL  waa  at  Lom*ay  (Ome)^  \^'here  twelve  cliildren  took 
out  ftbcty  hoolcB. 

(6)  Outside  the  School. 

(i.)  Sdiool  Patronage  ami  Former  Pupih'  Societies. 

The  school  patronage  societies,  which  are  more  numerous  in  ^^*}^^ 

the  towns  than  in  the  country,  are  really  a  corporation  of  friends  Hicieties, 

of  the  school,  who  help  to  provide  the  st^hool  ^Hth  evening  cntei-- 

tainmenta  and  assist  in  placing  the  j>npils  when  they  leave.    J  came 

*T!ji3  opinion  on  the  ueed  af  suitable  b<x)ka  was  the  suLject  uf  n  renaark- 
alile  confer  price  l»y  M.  I¥rie,  the  present  academy  inapeptor  of  Loir-el- 
Uher,  when  acadtjiiiy  iiiapector  in  Savoie  in  IB8S,  in  which  he  giTes  some 
interesting^  fignrea  on  the  number  of  readera  in  a  bingle  eireonscriptitJii* 
Out  of  76, M  I,  30|000  c^ouid  read*  6,00C>  were  occasional  reiidera»  ant!  .DCJO 
habit nal  readers.  Starting  from  these  fignres,  which  show  that  the  appe- 
tite of  most  of  those  who  read  is  very  sliirbt,  he  insistfs,  in  order  that  it  mar 
grow  with  eating,  on  the  supreme  neceisity  of  reiidaJAle  hooks*  We  oftisr 
blame  our  pnblic  libraries  in  England  for  not  creating  a  demand  for  more 
serious  literature*  We,  too,  forget  that  the  majoritj  of  readers  have  noi 
yet  cut  their  milk  teeth,  and  we  expeet  thpm,  all  the  same,  to  masticate  th^ 
toughest  of  standard  authors. 

t  One  of  the  mo8t*orig"inal  methods  of  procuring  the  funds  for  a  lihrary 
is  tliat  invented  by  fa  Society  called  "'  Lea  Amis  de4*  Livrea  "  m  Jura, 
They  hired  a  field  of  about  an  acre,  and  the  seed  potatoes  were  furnished 
by  the  members,  who  also  gave  their  labour  for  nothing.  It  Is  reckoned 
that  the  able-bodied  meml^rs,  who  nunitierrd  *^H,  wo^ifd  not  have 
to  devote  more  than  seven  hours  apiece  during  the  year  to  the  work.  The 
pfooeecU  of  the'crop  went  to  augment  the  fund?*  of  the  libniry. 
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across  one  of  these  aocietieB  at  Ecomuioy,  in  Saithe,  It  seemed 
to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  posseissing  115  associates,  and 
having  already  disburaed  some  £80  in  prizes.  According  to  M. 
Edouard  Petit,  these  aocieties  are  tending  to  l>ecome  asainiilated 
to  those  of  associations  of  former  pupils,  in  which  the  outside 
element  figure  on  the  hst  of  adherents  as  honorary  members.  The 
latt-er,  which  are  oft-en  calle^i  les  ^^tites  A,  ai'e  extremely  nnmaisua 
in  some  departments.  Thus  in  the  Cdte  d'Or  there  are  293  rural 
amUiea,  which  specially  occupy  themselves  vdih  questions  of  agri- 
culture and  riticultm-e.  The  total  for  all  France  in  1898-9  waa 
3,761  associations  for  Ixj^^s  and  1,500  for  girls,  the  patronage 
aocietiea  being  086.  These  petUes  A  seem  to  be  leee  conmioii  in  the 
districts  under  obsei^ation,  though  I  came  across  several  infltancea. 
In  Sarthe  they  amount  to  tweatj-eight.  The  reasons  of  this  back- 
vvardneaa  are  naturally  manifold.  But  in  two  schools,  at  least, 
it  waB  not  due  to  a  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teaeheii*.  At 
Vimoutiers  the  director  of  tlie  school  told  me  he  had  tried  to  hunt 
up  the  old  Ixjys,  and  could  not  find  more  than  tw^enty,  and  thoHi- 
were  too  ix»or  to  torm  an  aasociation.  In  another  school  the 
teacher  h;vd  made  a  similar  investigation,  Init  discovered  therr* 
were  not  enougli  in  his  village  to  form  a  nucleus.  In  maxi>  ^nllage8 
the  young  men  who  were  at  the  school  have  left,  and  only  the  old 
folks  and  children  remain. 

On©  of  the  most  complete  societies  I  came  across  was  that  of 
the  Societo  Amicale  des  Elevea  et  ancieos  Eleves  de  TEcole  dei* 
i'lar^jOns  at  Saint  Auhin-Hur-Mer  (Calvatlos).  which  nnmlw^i^  175 
memliers  (of  whom  tifty  ai*e  old  lx>yBj,  out  of  a  t^ital  population 
of  only  701).  According  to  the  statutes  the  triple  object  of  the 
school  is  to  keep  up  school  acquaintance,  encourage  the  3<mti- 
meut  of  solidarity,  and  react  against  the  cabaret  by  the  substitutiou 
of  harmle^  and  pati'iotic  recreation.  The  annual  suhs<:ription 
is  1  franc ;  honorary  memljera  pa}^  2,  and  life  governors  20  franca* 
BeUgioxis  and  political  thsciiissions  are  forbidden.  The  society 
has  ah'eady  given  several  mujsical  and  theatrical  evenings.  The 
teacher  and  his  clans  have  constructed  a  temporan*  stage,  and  even 
[wiiiited  some  sceueiy,  The  fC*tes  and  soirees  are  very  jx>j>nlar. 
They  hn\'e  uttrac^terl  andieric^is  ttf  over  r>(Ml  jieople,  and  have  even_ 
j^iveii  r'i«e  U)  the  profluction  of  a  local  comedy  :  — 

LE    VOYAGE    A    BAINT-AUBIK^UB-MEE. 

CJomedie  en  2  actes. 
Distribution  des  Roles, 
Lancelot^  Gommer(;a,Qt  retird  MM.  A.  Delackat 

Maxirne,     tHudiaDt      aux      bcaiiit-artfl, 

tievcu  de  Tjancelot 
Alfred,  iieoienaDt  (ie  vaisaeau,  neveii  de 

Lancelot 
Laurent^  ^tudiant  en  medecincv  ami  de 

Maxime 
Saladin,  domestiqiie  dp  Maximt^ 
Aldbbde,   concierge   puis   mar  in 
Cinjsftrd,  marchand  ae  CDideiirw 

Marins,  Huis^iers, 


O.  LAC&oiac 
A.  Bkvestir 

L,  HSEtEL 
F.  FltAMSARD 

Cb*  Cauxot 
P.  AitBRomi 
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The  EaaixeeSj  t43o,  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  state,  the  receipts  heing 
201  franca  and  the  expenses  146  francs.  As  a  specimen  of  how 
to  render  village  life  more  attractive  in  a  cheap  and  satii^factcrj'^ 
fashion  the  al>ove  aeema  an  excellent  object  lesaon ;  the  outlay 
of  lOd.  a  year  ought  not  to  l>e  beyond  the  means  of  the  humblest 
subscriber.  The  inspector,  M.  Trabuc,  was  loud  in  his  praises 
of  sucli  institutioni?.  They  mak^  for  local  homogeneity,  inr.nlcate 
cooperation,  and  counteract  alcoholism.  The  young  folk^  at  the 
raoat  critical  age  come  to  the  achool,  \\'bieh  is  turned  into  a  club 
room  on  Sunday,  instead  of  going  to  the  cabaret.  In  line  weather 
they  play  tennis  and  le  chajjeau  on  the  iDeAch,  One  Sunday;  the 
teacher  told  me,  there  were  no  games  ;  the  result  waa  he  met  two 
of  ]m  old  pupils  tipsy.  The  aiiociatiou  take  in  four  newspapers, 
and  lately  out  of  their  su}it*rftoouii  funda  have  Ixiught  a  phono- 
ipli,  Thpy  wei'e  also  thinking  at  the  time  of  my  visit  of 
"^tting  up  a  ttmMa  for  taking  the  m^liool  to  the  exhiliition, 

(ii.)  J'ji'envng  Coniinnaivvi  CUisi^fs, 

The  evening  continuatioit  eliisaes  tiave  bad  a  jnthei-  chequered 
i»Kb*tenee,  In  IHiiT,  undei'  Victor  Duruy,  the  mnnl>er  of  cln,^Ke?i 
auionnted  to  28,5^0  ;  in  1889  it  had  fallen  t-o  T;W2.  The  idea  bad 
got  abi-oad  that  the  laicis^ition  of  the  8c:hoola,  compulsory  attend- 
ance and  the  abolition  of  fees  would  I'ender  the  evening  Bchool 
i*u[3ertlufnii<.  The  State  sn Inscription,  wbicli  had  Ijeen  ns  high  as 
1,3IH),U0U  francs,  «ank  to  a  meagre  2iKHt)(l  frames.  But  it  was 
soi>n  i-emarked  tbat  the  reforms  of  Jules  Ferry,  despite  their 
thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness,  were  not  a  universal  panacea* 
The  s*.^hool  attendance  was  not  altogether  satL*^factory,  and,  further, 
it  was  seen  tbat  the  most  fruitful  yeai's  of  the  inipiFs  life  fnr  tbe 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  formation  of  charactei*  are  |msf*c*{l 
outside  the  ^school  itself.  About  1804  a  new  movement  in  fa\onr 
of  evening  classes  declared  itself*  The  numerous  societies*  for 
impi*oving  i>opnlar  education,  of  which  the  *'  Ligue  Fran^^aise  de 
rEufleignetiient"  is  |>crhajis  tbe  most  inipt>rtant,  took  U|j»  the  new 
cnisade  in  favoni*  of  evening  schools,  which  in  the  big  towns  was 
already  lieing  carried  on  by  snch  societies  as  the  Polytechnic  and 
Pldlotechnic  Associations.  Among  their  most  ai'dent  backei-s  were 
M.  Ijeon  Bourgeois  and  M.  Feixlinand  Buisson.  In  181)5,  M.  Ptjiii- 
cair6,  then  Minister  of  PuWie  Instruction,  issued  a  cii'cular  on 
the  subject,  wliich  has  been  described  as  the  cbaiier  of  popular 
edueution. 

The  line  taken  by  M.  Poincair^  has  been  followed  by  M.  Ram  baud, 
his  successor,  and  M.  Tjeygues^  the  present  minister,  who  has  found 
a  worthy  second  in  the  [jresent  head  of  Primary  Instruction,  M. 
Bayet.  But  the  life  and  soul  of  the  present  renaissance  in  evening 
schools  has  been  M.  Edouanl  Petit,  ^\'ho  has  gone  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  in  order  to  start  new  oentres 
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or  rdvtve  old  ones.  Still,  the  moveraeiit  could  not  have  beea ' 
widespread  if  it  had  not  fallen  on  good  ground,  in  the  shape  of  tb^ 
primarv"  teachers,  who  liave  nobly  risen  to  the  occasion.  It  %i*as  in 
reference  to  this  work  that  a  t^aclaei*  of  Clermont  Fen^nd  proudly 
wrote  :  — **  One  can  count  on  the  alisolute  devotion  of  the  leacher? 
whenever  it  m  a  matter  of  working  foi"  social  regeneration  and 
strejigthening  the  Eepublic/'  A  few  eloquent  figuree  on  the  pro- 
greas  of  the  work  will  f^how  that  these  are  no  idle  wonl*^.  In 
1894-*)  there  were  7,322  ctmra  for  men,  in  189V1  there  were  26,881 ; 
nor  are  the  girk  neglected.  These  classee,  which  ai*e  generaJh 
taken  oji  Sundays,  owing  to  the  objeetinn  to  their  being  held  at 
night,  have  felt  the  influence  of  this  vigorous  movement  in  favour 
of  adding  a  **  morrow  to  the  school  life/'  In  181)4-95  thei^  were 
96*1,     [n  1899-1900  ihey  \^x^A  rben  to  l^jno. 

The  increasing  interest  of  tlie  State  m  l^eat  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing iigures.  In  1894-9rj,  ii4<  mntributlnn  waa  only  £8tHl,  In 
lHlUj-9T,  it  \xm  over  £"1,000.  To^by  it  wtaiida  at  Ci^jHM),  This 
.sum  is  rtplit  up  intc*  small  t^ulisidies,  that  vary  ac<*ordin^  to  the 
depirtmeiit^.  In  1898,  C50  francs,  or  £20^01  this  money  went  iiiti> 
the  pocketa  of  the  tmcheiig  of  Ix)ir"etrCher,  and  a  dmilar  s\iin  was 
distributed  among  the  teachei-a  of  Sarthe. 

The  Indk  of  the  money  m  found  by  the  local  authfiritii?^^  whi» 
have  raified  their  grants  in  aid  from  £46»000  In  1S05-95  to  £ti4,iiO0. 
This  vs  doled  out  in  sums  of  150  fr-uxic^  on  raiv  ocaisiouH,  tuone 
often  of  100  and  even  50  francs ;  ei*)metimes  it  is  only  25  lrm\m, 
and  in  not  a  few  case^  the  teiicherB  get  nothing.  The  reet  of  tli*' 
contributiouB  come  from  private  som'cea,  w^hicb  in  1895-96  were 
responsible  for  £1,800,  and  ln*^t  year  for  £10.000.  The  move^ 
ment  is  further  encouraged  by  a  distribution  of  deeoratioUB^  medalist 
diplomaa,  Ixjoks,  and  letters  of  congratulation  to  the  teachera. 

The  five  rural  departments  under  observation,  though  far  from 
the  "  madding  ''  crowd  of  Paris,  have  not  remained  unaffected  h^' 
the  movement.  In  Calvados,  in  1897-98,  the  statiiitics  were  as 
follows  :— Evening  schools  under  male  teachei^,  131  ;  under  female 
teachers,  23:  total,  154.  Number  of  enrolments:  men»  2,152; 
women,  245 :  total,  2,397,  or  an  increase  of  CI  in  the  etassc» 
and  of  980  in  the  em"olment8.  The  number  of  State  teachers 
in  the  depaiiment  is  1,228.  Ome  did  still  better  in  1888-89.  With 
1,014  State  teachera.  the  niiml^er  of  amn  rose  from  137  to  167, 
and  tiie  hearers  tvom  4,9B8  to  ?>,903,  8ar1he,  with  999  teacharB, 
liad  214  men's  classes  and  97  female,  or  a  total  of  31 1  chiw^es.  The 
enrolmenta  amounted  to  5,248,  or  a  little  infeiior  to  Orne,  hnt 
the  increase  on  tlie  year  was  623.  In  1897-98,  Indi^e^t*Loin?, 
with  820  teachei-s*.  hail  only  131  vmm  Instead  of  139  the  year 
lieforp.  The  numl>er  of  pupils,  however,  shows  a  small  increase^ 
2,995  instead  of  2,947.  A  very  satisfactory^  item  was  the  regular 
attendance,  wliich  stood  at  the  exceedingly  high  ligure  of  2»445 
against  2,379  of  the  year  Iji^fore ;  or  something  like  84  per  cent, 
(against  about  57  per  csent,  for  all  France).    In  Loir-etrCher,  with 
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769  teaohers,  the  cour»  show  in  1888-89  a  rise  from  311  to  328. 

The  attendance  also  worked  out  from  5,182  to  5*308. 

Of  course  the  number  of  teachers  is  not  altogether  a  correct 
guide  to  the  number  of  ccwrs.  In  Indre-et-Loire,  143  teachers 
participated  in  131  cour^,  and  at  Mayet  I  waa  told  the  cour»  d'ddulies 
waa  ehared  by  the  director  and  his  three  auhordinate^.  At  another 
school  the  teiicher\s  wife  told  me  that  owing  to  the  illness  of  her 
husband  she  took  the  major  pai't  of  the  work,  for  which  her  hus- 
band receiveii  later  on  an  official  reward.  Deductions  slioukl 
also  be  made  for  those  teaching  in  the  maternal  schools.  Hut  as 
a  rough  and  ready  approximation  of  the  activity  of  the  variouH 
departments  it  is  highly  interesting.  Tlius  in  1897-98,  in  Calvados^ 
at  least  one  teacher  in  eight  was  interesteti  in  the  work  ;  in  1899, 
ID  Ome,  one  in  nix  ;  in  1899,  in  Sarthe,  nearly  one  in  three ;  in 
IndrtHst-Loii'e,  1897-98.  le^s  than  one  in  six,  und  in  Loir-et-<^her, 
nearly  one  in  two.  A  comparii^on  with  aome  of  oui'  Enghah 
counties  would  lie  intii^resling.  j\c'€ording  to  the  otticial  Ktaiisticd 
for  1897-98j  Oalvtuloa,  Ovm\  and  I  ndre-et-Ix>ire  wej'e  among  the 
most  l>ackward  departments,  Orne  being  last  but  two  in  the  number 
of  cmirs,  and  Calvados,  again  being  among  the  la«t  ten  for  fewness 
of  students. 

The  aiaes  of  elas^es  were  in  Calvados  ( 1 898)  alx)ut  15 ;  in  Ome  Bize  of  cla 
(1899>  over  35;  in  Sarthe   (1899)  nearly  17;    in  Indre-et-Loire 
(1898)  ovei'  22;    in  Loir-et-Oher  (1899}  alxiut  10.    The  average 
for  all  France  in  1897-98  waa  about  28. 

I  was  anxious  to  find  out  if  these  numbers  were  mainly  swollen 
by  the  town  classefi*  and  the  country  schools  contributed  mainly 
*'  skeleton  "  departments.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  cert^iinly  fonnd 
^'ery  small  nunibei^.  In  one  place  there  were  t  lu-ee,  in  aixothex^  four 
pupils,  in  another  eight,  and  in  a  fourth  ten,  but  then  there  wqtb 
only  twenty-one  children  in  the  whole  school.  Against  this  I  must 
set  auoh  numbers  as  23  at  Chauffour  (school  population  35> ;  29 
at  Trun  (school  population  115);  20atLoue;  22  at  St,  Aventin, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  20;  Mayet,  2(J  (school  poimlation 
178).  The  same  teacher  in  another  village  of  079  inhabitants  col* 
leeted  all  the  conscripts.  Xeiifchatel,  25  to  30  (school  |Kjpnluti<m  70)  ; 
Montlivant.  21  (acliool  j)opiilation  21  I ;  La  ChiUiesre  Saint  Victor 
IB  (schodl  fK)pvdalion  37 j,  once  as  many  as  4U,  but  immbei's  cut 
into  by  the  e^stablisbnient  of  a  musical  society;  Chaumont,  31 
(school  population  68 1 ;  Mosnes,  40  (sch^jol  population  58) ; 
Ecommoy,  50  (school  population  184), 

The  duration  of  the  session,  length  of  lessons,  and  numlier  }ior  Duration  < 
week  vary.    Being  eaaentially  a  winter  school,  it«  extreme  liuiita  »tiidiw. 
are  Octoljer  and  April.    In  Indre-*t-Ijoire  the  lessons  avemged 
five  and  a  half  houi^s  a  week  and   lasted  3j  njonthM,     In  Ijoit-  _ 

©t-Cher  the  average  dui^ation  was  three  months.  In  several  schools 
the  number  of  honi-s  was  tkiee  and  a  half  a  week.  In  Calvados, 
according  to  M,  Vieillot,  the  Becretar\  to  the  ac^emy  ini^pector, 
the  classes  ai*e  held  two  or  three  or  four  times*  n  week.    In  fact 
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every  teacliei'  m  more  or  lem  a  law  imio  Hib^^^  as  there  is  no 

evening  schools  code. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  choice  and  vfti"iety  of  subjects  taught 
ai^e  very  gre-at.  Some,  a^  M.  Edouard  Petit  eays,  bold  elates 
to  help  the  backwai*d  to  make  up  leeway,  others  iirefer  con- 
tinuation ela^yses,  wliile  others  indulge  in  teaching  which  in  nit  her 
technicaL  Most  of  the  iiL^truction  in  the  rural  dinti"ict«  fa 
under  tlie  lii'st  two  liemb.  At  Viinoii tiers  the  cla^^  composed 
workmen  m  taken  in  ainthmetic  and  composition.  At  Ecommoy 
the  subjects  are  the  ordinary  one^i,  intersj^erserl  with  T*eadiiigs  bv 
tlie  teacheiii,  a  system  tluit  M.  Edouartl  Petit  ways  m  very  pciputar 
and  gives  good  rei^iilt»s.  Tlie  teaeher  at  Ma>'et  told  me  he  did  a 
tittle  of  everything,  and  attempted  t^  make  the  teachings  above 
all*  interesting  an/l  pnM*tic-ah  lie  especially  pschewet!  dictations. 
At  Si.  -Vventin  the  teaelier'  tria-^  to  make  \m  claims  a  continuation 
of  the  da}'  Hchooh  with  ap]ilLcationrt  to  industry,  agricidtui^,  and 
practical  drawing,  drainagis  and  Bome  simple  notions  of  the  hiw 
r>r  owner^ship,  rtuch  as  tho  laws  iil>oiit  mortgagee,  fences,  m^rvitud*?^, 
maiitl**nanre  of  romln,  and  oIIut  fjrnctieul  uxattctrH-  At  Chaurijont 
the  evening  school  is  more  or  l(»ss  a  continuation  nf  thi*  wtdnjo! 
HtuflieH,  At  Lom^iiy,  the  miatre^H  gives  Simday  ImsunK  to  tlie  girii* 
in  household  matters.  Such  agricultiu*al  edueiition  m  is  given 
in  the  evening  schools  seems  rather  to  he  given  in  tJie  form  of 
conferences. 

Nor  is  tlie  moral  i^idf*  of  educati^^n  negleetrnL  The  ^^ocial  ^0f>^ 
and  atrnoaphfTe  of  the  pnniary  schooln  are  continued  in  the 
cla^sea  for  adults.  Thit^  is  esivcially  true  of  the  erusjide  agaii^t 
aW>hf ilism*  On  this  jjoint  t hp  Academy  Tnsjiector  for  Orne  writi*fi  -— 

In  the  majority  af  the  ad  nit  flai^si^a  the  lessons,  \vorTc»  anrl  pns.^igi*s  for 
reading  have  likewiise  frequently  borne  on  alcoholtHm.  ami  luive  hjul  for 
objective  the  treatment  of  the  question  from  the  don  hie  p**int  t>f  view  cif 
morality  and  the  phys^iological  ronseqneneeB  on  the  indivitlmiJ  aiid  the  rart^ 
and  it  must  be  admitted  this  la&t  ixjint  makes  more  imprecision  than  the  firtl. 
When  the  teachers  make  known  the  ravages  of  altH>liol  on  tiie  diif«^rt*fii 
organs  of  the  body,  relate  [irecbe  facts  verified  by  the  doctom,  ^how  and 
hand  round  pictures  reli\tin|£t  to  their  aubjects,  adults  and  children  are 
obliged  to  reflect*  Tfiore  is  ground  foi-  l*eljeving  that  these  reflections  will 
bring  about  good  rest»lntions,  that  efforts  wifl  lie  made,  and  that  the  scourge 
of  alcoholism  will  gradnnlly  dLsappear, 

Some  of  im  may,  from  n  different  conception  of  himiau  naturae, 
oonsider  the  academy  innpector  undidy  sanguine.  More  tlian 
one  teacher  adnnttetl  to  me  that  they  thought  thei^  v,m  httle  to 
be  done  with  the  older  people,  and  that  is,  it  is  to  l)e  feared,  ntuch 
the  same  case  all  the  world  over.  We  all  know  Harvey  s  remark 
m  to  the  impos^ibihty  of  tindiug  any  doctor  over  foiiy  who  l>eHevefl 
in  hia  diae-overy  of  the  circulation  of  the  hlood.  But  theiv  ig  one 
bright  gpot.  In  many  places  the  teachen^  have  got  hold  of  the 
cluldren,  and*  an  an  Engliah  bishop  ia  reported  to  have  said,  when 
epeaking  of  Kast  London  the  otlier  day,  those  who  have  got  the 
children  have  got  the  future. 
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I  spoke  to  a  good  many  people  about  theaa  cla£iBe&.  One 
inspector  told  me  he  did  not  look  on  them  aa  Berious,  anil 
anothei^  eiiid  tliere  were  too  many  jJaying  at  *'  make- belief " 
among  the  teachers  (furc^'uris).  Two  teacheis  told  me  they  had 
given  up  their-claaaea,  nnd  one  said  in  excuse  he  had  too  much  to  do. 
It  was  the  oidy  case  I  ttame  acrom  of  a  teacher  who  kicked  at  these 
exti'aneous  tiisks.  Sevei^al  wei'e  I'uther  hike\Mirm.  It  is  evident 
that  local  ditficiUties  and  habitB  must  be  conjaidei'etL  A  teacher 
who  had  only  a  small  class  told  me  he  found  the  yomig  men  pi^efen-ed 
to  cowrir  la  rue.  At  Car  piquet  i\m  teacher,  who  certainly  uaimot 
be  accused  of  want  of  energy,  informed  me  he  coudd  only  get  to- 
gether twelve  pupils  (flchool  population,  thirty),  aa  the  bidk  of  the 
IJopulation  are  maaona  who  work  in  Caen,  about  four  or  hve  kilo- 
m^tree  away,  and  wei'e,  therefore,  too  tired  to  come  in  the  evening, 
Diiitance,  agauit  is  another  oljstacle  ;  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
tui-n  out  for  a  thi^ee  kdometi'es'  trudge  to  the  achool  on  a  dark  winter  & 
night.  At  St.  Paterne  the  teacher  could  not  hold  Sunday  classes  for 
gii^Is,  anrl  the  reason  seemed  an  adHj^uate  one.  The  inhabitants  i\\ 
the  village  start  work  in  Alem^on,  about  two  kiIometi*e8  off,  at  5-30, 
even  in  the  winter,  which  means  rising  at  4.30,  and  only  get  home 
at  aeven.  Sunday  is  therefore  the  only  free  day  for  them  antl 
their  children  to  be  together.  These  various  difficulties  are  frankly 
recognised  by  the  academy  ins|^ector  of  Orne,  who  sums  up  ver} 
well  the  difl"erent  abstacles.  **  Unhappily  it  is  not  possible  to  open 
adult  classes  evernvhei'e.  The  causes  are  the  Bparseness  of  the 
population,  fatigue,  einigi^ation  of  the  young  to  the  tol^^ls,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  resources  of  the  conmiunes  to  assui^  what  is 
certainly  a  minimum,  the  heating  and  hghting  of  the  schoob'oom/' 

But  the  greater  numljer  of  those  with  whom  I  converaed  were 
favom*able,  and,  in  some  cases^  even  enthusiastic,  aljout  the^evening 
schools.  These  sentimeuta  have  eveJi  gained  the  villagers  in  some 
instances.  One  teacher  in  Indre-etrLoire  assin*ed  me  that  if  he  did 
not  give  evening  classes  the  conmiime  woidd  agitate  for  his  T*emovul, 
and  tliat  many  communes  in  the  neighboui'Lood  held  simUai*  views. 
Thei*e  seems  httle  doubt  that  in  numerous  diatriets  the  Pi-ench 
teachers  have  thrown  themselves  with  great  heartiness  into  the 
fray.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  teauhers  in  Seine 
IiifMi'ieure,  whose  anlour  the  authoritiefl  have  had  to  curb  by 
i^minditig  them  that,  after  aU,  the  tirst  of  their  duties  is  tow aixls 
the  day  schtiol. 

But  if  tliis  fine  and  far-reaching  movement  is  t^  take  deep  and 
abiding  nyoi,  it  is  obvioua  it  must  be  rendered  economicalh  sound. 
The  aulisidy  of  the  State,  excellent  as  it  is  as  a  .sign  of  encouragement^ 
m  only  a  tleabite  in  the  matter.  The  650  fi-ancs  for  Loir-et-Oher  work 
out  at  under  two  francs  per  teacher  engaged,  and  that  fur  Sarthe 
at  about  the  same  figure.  The  system  of  diplomas  and  rewai'ds  is 
also  useful,  but  this  again  can  only  be  an  accessory.  On©  teacher 
seemed  to  ma  to  put  the  matter  very  plainly  whan  he  stated  he  had 
received  mom  complimentary  lettei's  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with. 
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Private  initiative,  too,  though  helpful,  is  insufiicdeiit.  The  best  sja 
Beems  to  be  that  of  persuading  the  mu,MipalUes  to  asabt  the  work 
by  giving  sniall  grauts,  which  will  at  least  cover  the  out-of-pooket 
expeusee  of  the  teacherSj  who  often  spend  some  twenty-live  to  thiily 
francs  out  of  their  slender  stipends.  This>  as  has  ah'eajdy  been 
alluded  to,  has  been  largely  done  in  Sarthe,  where  one  inspector* 
alone  has  managed  to  secure  ti,000  francs  from  the  various  com- 
munes ill  the  district,  and,  in  fact,  yearly  grants  for  no  less  thmi 
12,700  franca  have  l^een  obtained  in  the  whole  depail.nient.  Loir- 
et-Cher  did  even  tetter^  obtaining  23,207  in  1899  from  the  coai- 
munes.  This  view  is  alsio  shared  by  the  academy  inspector  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  who  strongh'  insists  on  the  need  of  propei'  and  regiilar 
aubaidies  from  the  town  and  parish  councils.  It  is  also  supported 
by  the  paper  of  a  teacher  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  eowm  d'adultes 
at  Clermont  Fen^andj  who  aa}B  :— "  One  wi\l  not  found  a  durable 
work  if  the  zeal  of  the  mastej^  is  not  sustained  by  a  i-BSsonable  re- 
niuueration/'  A  posi^ible  alteniative  is,  of  coui^se,  paying  dassee. 
In  Sai'tlie  in  1808-09  no  less  than  2,630  francs  was  contributed 
by  the  [JUpils  to  the  evening  schools,  A  teacher  who  had  adopteil 
the  SYf^tern  in  his  pi*e\nous  school  told  me  it  answf^red  welJ,  and  thum 
wlio  piiid  always  tnrnwl  up  punctually.  Still,  in  most  neiglil»c»ur- 
lii>oflt!  the  classes  have  l}een  **  free  gratis  and  for  nothing/'  so  that  a 
c*»mpletc  retm*n  to  a  fee  system  would  he  vvell-uigh  inajxieailjle. 
Under  such  ciivnmstances  the  best  course  to  follow  seems  to  he 
the  adoption  of  the  proposal  of  the  International  Conp^^as,  to 
make  the  indemnite,  hitherto  facxdtative,  obhgatory  for  the  depait* 
metits  or  the  communes,  faihag  the  State** 

Such  a  proposition,  if  adopts,  would  probably  do  inoi^e  than 
render  the  ocwrs  more  efficient  and  more  widespread.  It  would  also 
brini^  the  question  of  obhgatory  attendance  at  the  evening  school 
within  sight.  One  or  two  te^ichers  1  met,  notably  the  teacher  at 
Monthvaut,  broached  the  subject.  And  the  point  was  also  raised  in 
fie ve nil  pniiers  contribute  to  the  laection  on  the  cmm-es  jmst-isf'ttlaires 
at  the  liiter'national  Oonj^esfl  on  Primary  Education.  UTie  advo- 
caters  of  such  a  T^t»loi*m  made  a  good  point  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
iM>mpulsory  attendance  which  already  exiats  in  Switzerland*  Hun- 
gary^ and  Grermany, 

Another  point  raised  at  the  same  congress  was  the  a^tablif^hnient 
of  certificates  for  evening  classes  stating  that  the  pupils  had  I'egu- 
lai'ly  followed  such  and  such  clasps.  Their  utility  to  employers  of 
labotu"^  or  to  the  heads  of  Government  or  municipal  authorities, 
was  aaaerted  by  the  Congress,  The  establishment  of  such  cprti  ticat^^ 
would  probably  lead  to  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  esaminationj 
for  it  would  doubtleea  be  argued  that  a  simple  "testamur**  of  achool 
attendance  Wiis  not  so  valuable  and  precise  as  the  ofHcialh  twHinded 
reauit  of  a  regular  examination.  The  idtimate  effect  would  be  the 
production  of  a  code  for  evening  schools  with  many  altemativE 
syllabuses,  but  some  fear  a  stereotyped  code. 
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(iH.)  Lectures:  ReGfeoM/tm  or  Eduw^tianai, 
Led.i^es.—Th^  recrmtivfi  Hide  is  by  no  means  neglected  in  the  Ijooturc^. 

extension  of  the  school  work.  Tlte  instance  lia^s  l>eeu  cited  of  the 
practice  of  some  teaehei-a  to  give  I'eadings  in  class,  which,  apart 
from  interest  to  the  pupils,  often  makes  them  des^irous  of  tinishing  the 
book  for  thenuielvess.  From  this  reading  aloud  in  claaa  to  the  pubhe 
conference  is  but  a  step,  and  from  thenoe  it  is  likewise  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  the  regular  lecture  with  magte  lantern  slides.  Here  again  a 
careful  choice  of  subject  is  I'eqnisite.  Just  as  i^ith  the  library  for 
scholars  and  aduJtw  it  is  necemary  to  select  hooks  that  are  really 
within  the  intelhgenoe  of  the  school  dientMe,  so  in  the  countiy  it  is 
advisable  to  consult  country  tmteM  and  ideaa.  A  literary  causerie, 
a  discout^m?  on  la  jfujrale,  a  lectui*e  on  political  econom\\  are  con- 
demned in  advance.  These  are  more  suitable  for  the  more  aeiious 
class  v\'ork  of  the  achooh  But  a  lectore  on  agriciUture,  or  grafting, 
or  manm*efl,  or  vine  culture,  if  pmotical,  is  sui-eof  success.  The 
aatne  is  true  of  any  c^nferenc^  on  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  day,  China 
or  the  Tiansvaal,  or  some  social  subject^  such  as  alcx)holism. 

Mention  has  alremly  been  made  of  the  facdities  for  obtaining  Btatbtics* 
shdes  fitjm  the  Musde  Pidng&ffique.  lu  1896-97  the  Musee  loaned 
out  8,;jti3  coliections  ;  in  1891*- 1900  the  total  ro«c  to  26,963,  The 
conferences  have  incj'cased  with  the  same  ra)ndity.  In  1894-95 
there  were  10,379  ;  in  lB95-9ti.  til ,476,  of  whicli  atimt  47J)0U  were 
without  lantern  sUdes ;  in  1H9LI-190O  the  total  came  to  123,911,  of 
which  some  58,000  wei"e  with  views.  The  attendance  has  risen 
from  one  thousand  to  three  niilhons  and  a  half. 

The  North- Western  depajiinents  could  not  fail  to  be  influenc**!  In  thel 
by  this  prodigious  outburst  of  energy.  Even  in  Cdvadoa  iu  1897-98  ^®I«*'^*"'^ 
the  number  of  cours  rose  nearly  a  quariei'—  from  674  to  850.  Of  Orne 
I  could  gather  no  statistics,  but  the  academy  ins|iector  in  his  report 
gave  an  admirable  ex[X)4!e  of  the  scope  and  value  of  these  lectm-es, 
which  will  be  quoted  further  on.  InSarthe(1899j  there  were  no  less 
than  1,643  conference,  and  the  average  attendance  was  over  one 
hundred  for  each ;  the  year  before  they  only  totalled  947.  In 
Indre-et-Loire  (1897-99)  tike  conferenc€!S  rose  from  640  to  688, 
but  there  was  a  decreaae  in  the  a\'ei*a^f'  attpudanc*?,  from 
eighty-one  to  sixty-t%vo.  In  Loir-et-C'her  (1899;  a  much  higbei- 
level  was  reached.  There  were  altogether  1,281  mnferencen* 
followed  by  17,371  persons. 

A  fpw  of  these  1ei*tui'e6  have  Ijeen  given  by  persons  unconnecl*H:l  Enooretho 
with  the  iichoot-Uie  local  doctor,  or  a  farnier,  or  a  retu-ed  military  *«««*^«^ 
man.  But  these  "'  extra  specials  "  have  been  compai*ative]y  rare. 
It  is  the  teacher.^,  and  the  teachers  only^  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  it.  Ce  i^ont  toujottrs  les  m<^mes  qui  se  font  tuer.  This  matter  of 
getting  outside  help  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks*  and  some  ill-dispc^ed 
persons  are  quite  capable,  as  an  academy  inspector  told  me,  of 
utilising  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  lecture  on  some  apparently 
innocent  subject  to  tiira  their  discourse  moi*e  or  less  covertly  to 
1  account. 
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In  nmn y  caaes  the  t43iicheri*  have  raiBed  money  for  niiigic  lanterns 
by  mtmiis  of  small  lotteries  in  the  viUage  itself,  as  nt  Chaiiftbur.  In 
other  cme%j  ^i^  at  Ijoue,  a  tojuhda  was  started  in  the  district 
round  to  buy  a  lantern.  The  success  of  lectures  in  this  region  is 
very  great*  The  teachers  have  bumper  audieBcefi,  amount  ing  at 
times  to  250  fieople.  lu  Indre-et-Loire  them  is  a  departmental 
knteni,  which  the  adniinistratiou  place  at  the  teachers*'  dinpciMal. 
In  addition  to  the  viewi3  lent  by  the  Mmee  PeduymjUpie,  slides  tna}^ 
he  bontJwed  off  the  numerouB  societies  for  encouraging  poimhu* 
education,  such  as  the  National  Society  foi*  [xjpuhu*  lecturet*.  the 
Havre  Society  for  Education  by  Illustratioa.  and  tht?  FiH^nch 
Education  Ijeaj^ne.  A  very  effective  method  of  supplving  cheaji 
views  is  followed  by  one  of  the  numerous  ped^igogic  journals,  **Aprt^ 
TEcole,'^  which  distribut*'6  with  every  one  of  its  issues  transparent 
\i6ws,which  only  require  to  be  cut  out  and  mounted  to  serve  as  shdes. 

The  scope  and  value  of  these  illustrated  lecture©  are  well  descj'ibed 
by  the  academy  insjjet^tor  of  Orae  :— 

k  pretty  large  number  of  teachers  iiave  given  lectures,  mo«t  of  wiiich 
were  accj>rapaaied  with  lantern  slides.  As  was  the  caise  last  year,  t\it§n 
lectures  have  been  very  well  attended.  They  render  a  very  retj  ierncc. 
The  agricultural  lecturea  in  particular  are  always  highly  appreciated*  The 
teachern  who  are  in  charge  of  them  show  the  greatest  pains  in  the  aceoni' 
plishinent  of  their  task.  The  end  we  propose  is  to  enJighten  the  facts  cif 
tSaily  life  with  elementary  scientific  notions,  to  tlcstroy  certain  prejudlccsis 
to  niakc  known  new  methods  of  cultivation  and  their  relation  to  old  onet» 
to  sliow  the  utility  of  association.  In  a  word,  to  seek  to  improTe  the  Jot 
of  the  agriculturist.     The  results  ohtained  are  slready  appreciahleu 

There  is,  however,  I'oom  for  improve  ment  in  these  leisures,  A I 
pr^esent  the  subjects  chosen  have  often  httle  or  no  connet^tion.  The 
lectiu*er  passes  from  "  China  "  to  "  Peru/'  or  after  a  lecture*  on 
Irteratiu'e  he  takes  up  such  a  subject  as  foot-and-mouth  clis**ase. 
.Ls  M.  Doliveux  sayB^  the  result  on  his  listeners  is  rather  to  make 
them  regard  these  lectui-es  as  a  soui^ci^  of  distraction  thau  of  instruc- 
tion. A  methodic  programme  is  wanted,  in  which  several  teaeherB 
might  coojierate,  each  taking  a  jmrt  aiid  lecturing  in  turn  in  each 
oth(M*'s  villages. 

This  recreative  work,  bo  cheap  and  so  atin^ctive,  is  even  in  ita 
present  unorganised  state  a  valuable  etlucational  agency.  By  lus 
mei*e  choice  of  subject,  by  his  manner  and  st}le  of  putting  bin 
lecture,  the  teacher  finds  himself  occupying  a  sort  of  lay  pulpit, 
from  w^hich  he  can  give  egression  and  cmTeney  to  those  ideas 
he  thinks  moat  worthy  of  circulation.  Yet  while  thei^  ia  a  place, 
and  a  large  place,  for  methodic  courses  of  lectiu^esj  it  would  not 
pi^obably  l>e  wise  to  abandon  entirely  the  isolated  recreative  lectun*, 
To  the  ^uwitionist  it  should  represent  a  valuable  means  for  attract- 
ing to  the  school  itself  those  for  whom  at  the  outset  the  more 
aeriotia  evening  classes  do  not  offer  of  themselves  sufficient 
inducements.  These  "  lay  sermons  "  stand  for  the  exoteric  tn^ach- 
ing  of  the  school^  and  one  of  their  most  predous  aidee  ie,  in  a 
pedagogical  sense,  the  nomljer  of  converts  they  may  draw,  thmugh 
bang  given  in  open  meetings,  to  the  educational  fold. 
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Their  direct  I'ecreative  vdue  m  still  more  patiuit.  Every  village  fiecreatiir^ 
cannot  I'ealise  Lord  Salisbury *h  iiii{iossible  wiali  of  jjosHei^ing  a  cirous,  ^'**^^^ 
but  it  csan  at  leiiist  have  a  magic  laut-ern,  and  with  a  teachei"  ^^^ho 
undei^tandn  hin  aiidienco  thf)  list  of  iiiteresting  and  topical  Buhjects 
is  practically  inexliamtible.  Th&m  weekly  or  fortnight  1;>  Icctitrea 
wial^?r  uigitU  must  go  far  to  redeem  the  cliill  monotony  of  the 
)uutry  in  winter.  They  ejinncjt  ftiil  to  draw  the  villagera  more 
together.  Ijotral  patriotism  m  newr  wanting  in  the  French  village, 
but  there  is  atill  aceittiin  amount  of  me  fiance  among  the  ordinary 
iTeasiinta  whicli  «uch  reunioiia  would  help  to  diajoei'H^,  Again,  SocUI  valii 
thei'e  is  the  counter  action  of  these  lectinvs  on  the  gooil  name  and 
influence  of  tlie  school  in  making  it  ixjpuhu*  with  and re^sjiected  by 
the  parentvs  in  j)ermitting  tlieni  to  become  Ijetter  acquainted  with 
the  teacher*,  and  come,  to  a  ceiiain  extent,  under  his  inHuence* 
Among  the  three  and  a  half  millions  odd  who,  through  these 
lectiireg,  have  learnt  to  know  the  teacher  better,  there  mmt  be 
many  tliousancis  who  have  also  leaiiit  to  rate  him  higher,  not  onlj 
its  a  teacher  but  a  citizen.  And  so  in  some  cases  the  village 
schoolmaster  bids  fair  to  become  the  **  lay  I'ector  "  of  the  parisli* 
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CHAPTKlt    Xi^TUE   RURAL    PROBLEM. 

(1)  1b  thk  School  to  Blamk  ? 

The  French  nu*al  problem  is  uo  eas}^  one,  but,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
riejic-e  gtx-s,  and  I  talked  tu  some  140  [»ei^ons,  many  of  lliem  imcon- 
nected  with  the  achoob  there  seemed  tt>  be  no  general  tendency  to 
impute  to  i>riinaiy  eilucation  the  ills  ilie  eoiiiitryyitle  is  heir  to. 
I  was  particularly  anxious  to  tiud  out  if  the  te^iching  was  consitlej-eit 
too  literary.  Undoubtedly  the  old  i>rogranimeB  were  exjKM^ed  t^j 
thisi  criticism,  liut  moat  persons  seemed  to  think  that  if  tlie  promise 
of  the  new  agricultural  s^yllabuses  were  fulhlted,  tbere  would  be 
little  cause  for  comjJaint.  In  fact,  the  only  criticism  I  heard  under 
this  heading  \va3  at  the  two  agricultural  conp'esses  I  attended 
latei"  on  at  Paris.  One  or  two  speaker  at  tliese  criticised  the  ^\ork 
and  teacliing  of  the  rm^al  school,  but  most  of  their  objections  seemed 
rather  to  I'efer  to  the  rural  si^hool  as  it  was  ten  \eajB  ago,  and  where 
theii'  demaiids  on  the  scliool  and  what  it  should  do  were  not  exag- 
geralecb  they  were  met,  as  M.  Rcf^nc^  Leblanc  pointetl  out,  by  the 
new  iH*gvilatitms  for  agricidtiiral  teacliing.  Nor  did  1  hear  the  school 
accused  of  beuig  the  c^use  of  the  rural  exodus  iu  the  shape  of  making 
the  children  chst*ont*?nteil  with  theii'  lot,  or  of  stuffing  theii^  heads 
with  a  deal  i>f  rubbish  they  would  do  better  without,  Some 
teachers*  no  doubt,  are  ajit  to  magnify  the  impurtimce  vf  the 
certiticat  and  bre^^t.  On  the  other  hand,  1  came  across  a 
remarkable  |*siss{ige  in  an  address  by  M.  Dertes,  tbe  Aciideujy 
XnsiJector  of  Maiiche,  hi  wliich  he  lajia  to  the  credit  of  certain 
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tt'uchera  their  etfurta  to  ii^laiti  in  tiie  cuuatry  tlioee 
whofie  parents  advM^c  jind  iilinfBi  e-onimaTitl  them  to  go  out 
into  tli*^  world  and  8eek  tbeir  frirtunt'.  The  iiispectnr  f^ms 
tm  U}  8tato  that  iiitelli;fii'nrt'  is  jui?it  as  bjicily  wanipd  in 
the  (TRUiiry  ;m  eWwhf*rf.  and  ttNiuhoi'8  nhuiild  sirietl>'  avoid 
nmicing  lllelllsel^•ea  acconipliteB  of  ilie  pan^nli**  often  fooUsih  \aiiity 
to  8*5©  thrir  ehildiTn  enter  Iho  iilnnuly  overcrowdiHl  libenil 
prof^^sionn.  *  I  did,  howevt^r,  ont'ountt^r  t54^vt>i*ai  pertioiis  who  fell 
fonl  of  the  leiiching  and  tonr«  of  the  schtiol  iluat  of  these,  it  mmt 
be  confessed,  s^howed  their  bias  by  describing  it  aa  the  ^colc  so  ns  Bitu^f 
To  auch  pei'Hoiie  the  State  mibool  repreisenta  one  of  the  principal 
engines  for  undermining  the  reBpect  for  authority.  But  tJiia  phe- 
nomenon m  not  confined  to  any  one  roantry,  it  U  univei-gaK  and  !,•* 
^sometimes  at  Ixjttoni  only  a  aj^mptjom  that  the^'old  order  rhangeth.** 
Am  1L  GnJaiti  has  said,  **  I/aiitoriti?  n*e4^t  plus  lo  pi*inei}>e  souverain 
qui  rtjgle  aujourd'hui  les  rapports  sociaux."  Often  the  cause  m 
ftirectly  traceable  tu  the  sad  deerea^ie  in  piu'ental  authority,  of  which 
M,  Mailiut  Academy  InBj>ector  of  the  Ardenne^ii,  compkiins.  But 
Bocial  and  home  influences  wei'e  ahke  ignoi'ed  by  thevse  advemiriefl 
ofthe(^co?e  laique.  JudiciouscroHs-exannnation  only  made  them,  Ufce 
Mohere's  Marquis  in  the  Revue  thi  VEcole  tle^  Femmes,  reiterate 
the  charge.  Tlie  school  was  detfstable  IjecaiisiJi^  it  was  detes^tahle, 
and  that  was  the  loag  and  £«liort  of  the  matter.  Yet  they  might 
have  bettered  their  case  by  j^Hiiuting  to  simdry  **fakie  notions  of 
liljerty  and  equality ''  which  exist  to  a  cert^am  extent  in  the  oonntrj*, 
and  against  which*'  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  warn"  its  pupJK 
ac^oixiing  to  the  iuBiiector  of  JicHhune,  1895.  But  even  then  to  saddle 
the  te4ichei>*  with  the  direct  pro]kjtgation  of  ttie;*e  diH'trinefl  of 
aiuindiical  frecdoni  iuit)  tlejid  imel  etpiahty  wuidd  fMMniiipa  dijrej-eiit 
matter. 

So  niuci  I  for  tlie  adver^te  u\  itleuce  1  CAjllected,  and  now  fur  the  other 
side  of  the  shield.  <  >f  uu uiwj*  in  pla(*e«  where  hlrmifittH  liajs 
recently  t^iken  place,  the  school  may  not  b^  very  j*opnlar.  ]Iut 
iiti  Ih'is  a!ri*ady  Ixm^ji  jjuriited  onti  the  rehgiona  ditJienltv  in  m\  the 
detail nr.  and  even  in  titc  tucM'b  i-iithojjc  districts*  an  attack  on  the 
r'rt  ^Ir  !ii  hint  •  \\fm\  d  b>  gc  i  n^r  a  1 1  \  m  a  I  r  ti .  In  fa  vi\  In  ui^  a  ph  ra  i*" 
of  mu'  nf  the  priniai;v  inspei-lur*^  I  mt^t,  the  s^chfml  today  if.  well 
arcjimatisefl.     This  applies  equally  to  the  teachers  who  represent 

*ThiB  is  not  A  cheap  matter.  M»  P.  D«ghi]age,  in  hb  book  on  tlic  depoyur 
Ution  of  t'ountry  districts^  puts  the  foUomng  speech  to  »  parent  Inio  the 
mouth  of  SI  tinich(*r  :  — **  It  in  two  thousand  pounds  you  muBt  spend,  if  your 
jacka  napes  is  twelve  years  old,  should  you  wish  to  make  a  doctor  or  a 
kwvor  of  him." 

t  This  t'lijir^e  has  already  been  discussed.  A  quotation  fromM,ra>oi, 
Academy  Inspector  of  Anieehe  (1896X  I*  also  to  the  point ;—"  Tons  leji 
rcpmches  que  Ton  adressc  a  nos  oeoles  au  point  de  vuc  dc  rcnsrignement 
moral  ne  s*  atlreisent]en  re^itite  qu'au  caractere  lalque  de  iios  t-Vole»*  0»i 
cpifiaie  do  fuir*^  croire  que  laieiaer  c'est  *  deehristtaniser/  C  est  un**  errenr 
abi<:4ne*  11  y  »■  miHt"  fins  que  !a  France  !*e  secular i?ie*  Saint  Ix*mX  ettuime 
on  Til  fait  renmnjiirr,  en  laVuRunt  la  justice  ju>^qnVlorft  rnufitV  n  IV^rliR' 
fut  ]c  prcnucr  dc''  titeimiteurM. 
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the  echool  in  Franc*  moi-e  fully  than  their  English  colleagues,  who 
a.ve  too  often  regarded  as  thehii^*  servants  of  the  Board  or  the 
school  managers.  Of  course  there  aiB  cases  in  which  the  teacher 
has  become  involved  with  the  villagers  in  personal  and  poltticAl 
differences,  of  which  the  latter  are  generally  a  cloak  for  the  former. 
But  the  few  teachei's  I  came  across  who  had  lieen  in  this  predicament 
did  not  seem  to  have  imperilled  their  positioji  or  that  of  the  school, 
while  the  gi'eat  majority  have  certainly  done  much  to  make  them- 
selves and  the  school  looked  on  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  village 
life.  The  general  evidence  in  favour  of  the  school  was  so  o^'or whelm* 
ing  I  very  often  did  not  make  a  gipeci.'il  note  of  it,  bnt  the  following 
are  some  of  tu}'  imprpswioms  ( verbiitim  or  shortened).  *'  Peasants 
not  agauiMt  the  programme ''  (inspector).  '*  School  as  a  rule  popular 
with  the  peasants''  (i^icretary  to  Academy  inspector).  "  School  well 
regarded  by  the  peasants'*  (normal  school  diiiector).  **  Rural  sehoob 
in  sj'rnixithv  with  the  district,  and  te^ichei's  resjiected ''  (he^id  of 
ch^se  factoiy).  ''  I'lirentswho  ha\e  Ijeen  at  the  school  send  their 
childi'en  more  regularly  than  the  illiterate  "  (teacher  at  Carpiquet), 
"The  iieasaiits,  and  alx>ve  all  the  smaU  fannei's,  approve  of  the 
tetiching ;  industrial  popidatioiij  les«  so  "  (teacher  Saint-MnrtiTi 
de-la-Lieue).  ''lliere  are  many  good  teaeliei's,  hut  thei'e  areaome 
who  only  teach  a  few  of  the  children"  (jieiisant  fanner)*  **  Teacher 
says  he  is  on  good  terms  with  the  i^easants**  (C.)-  1  travelled  with 
an  iiui|>et^torand  noted  he  was  on  excellent  terms  with  themimeroni- 
pcjiHiints  we  met ;  the  c^nvei^sation  was  ahnost  exclusively  agii- 
cnltural.  A  ]Teaaant  farmer,  a  peasimt  proprietor  and  a  corn  mer- 
ehant  sjx»ke  equally  ^^^11  a!  the  schoi^ls.  I  had  also  an  intei'esting 
CiOnveiTsation  at  Mc»ntlivHUt  with  a  |5easant,  who  Beems  thoroughly 
satisfted  with  the  sc-hools.  To  these  instances  mny  Ije  addtnl  thc^ 
several  occ4isions  on  which  I  iHsited  the  rhumim  trexp^'rieriee  with 
the  teacher^aud  talked  with  the  |ie?u^nt6  we  met.  The  gmnl  feeliii^^ 
that  exists  between  schrKjI  and  commune  ih  further  exeni|jIiH«*tl  In 
the  refwly  way  in  which  the  latter  have,  wlien  proijerly  npproarhed, 
couic  foi'wanl  i^t  i^uimdm*  the  evening  cbusses.  l*hetse*  agiUn, 
should  pro^  e  a  mt.>st  valuable  agent  in  consolidating  tlie  already 
well-establiahed  iiektions  bet\veen  the  school  and  the  \illagen?. 

It  seems  thei'efoi^e  that  one  may  %*ery  fairly  put  the  school  on  one 
side  in  any  examination  into  the  harmful  factor's  in  the  economy 
of  rural  France.  Whether  it  haa  any  appreciable  effect  aB  an  in- 
tluence  for  good  may  be^st  be  considered  after  the  problem  itaelf 
lias  been  diagnosed. 


(ii.)  Statement  of  the  Problem. 

The  five  depj^rtnientw  wliich  fell  to  my  lot  to  visit  would  be  looked  Tlie  pmbleirt_ 
on  tm  distinctly  ruiiil   if  they  wem  in  Kngkud.    Efioh  ix>ntainii  ^***^^' 

*  Of  course,  lljnr  status  ij*  lisippily  inucli  iinjinivi'd  HiUfO  ill*'  Ouyi  wlii»ri 
Miitlliew  Anv(>[(l  likene*!  their  iHiitiiKiship  ti*  tin"  rertor  ass  rrmivalnit  to 
that  of  tke  lattt^r  a  ju'^.irdciior.    But  for  tln3  jwtty  tyranu^v  tjmt  jwiuiciirries 
goe-8  oil  urnler  small  iKKirdauml  vuluulary  innriin£:orB,  sec  l{f*iMirt  S(,  G» 
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at  mmi  a  aiiigle  to%vii  that  can  bu  regarded  n^  anything  above  that 
of  a  market  t*j\vn  ot  fail'  dinieneiom,  although  scatttii-ed  up  aiid 
down  several  of  thesse  deparinieiit^,  t^^peoially  along  some  of  the 
valleys,  are  a  certtiin  number  of  small  faetories,  which  are  not, 
howevei',  sutHtuiUitly  iiumt?ruuM  to  gi%'e  the  country  an  industrial 
aspect.  The  main  itiLluBtry  of  M  thetie  departments  is  agricul- 
tui^,  W'hi^ther  it  be  liutter  or  cheese  making,  t'orii  raisbig,  grazing 
ciittlt*  rearing,  hon^*  bt^t^diiig,  eider  making,  or  vine  eidtiu'e.  On 
the  hne  of  hilla  that  form  the  water-Hhed  between  the  aitlueutg  of 
the  Seine,  or  the  Seine  eatuary,  and  the  Loiits,  lie  large  jiatches  of 
forestSi  in  ^\  hich  the  inhabitants  ai^  often  engaged  in  elog  making. 
Agricultui-e  being  tlierefoie  the  ehief  oet^upation  of  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  inhabitants,  it  is  clear  that  any  inquiiyinto  the  present 
state  of  the  ]3opulatiou  Mould  take  the  form  of  questions  as  to  the 
general  condition  of  agricultuiT,  as  affected  b\'  land  tenuis,  taxation^ 
wagea,  existing  modes  of  cultivation,  and  the  supply  of  labour, 
with  a  few  stray  investigations  of  the  actual  condition  of  industrial 
work  and  workers  wheiT  ver  they  weiie  entH>untered,  These  questioiiB 
would  naturally  involve  further  ones,  t'.</.,  whetlier  there  is  a  rxwai 
exodus,  andj  if  so,  to  what  extent  ?  Am  Paris  and  the  apiiai^titly 
higher  wages  of  Paris  the  readme  for  this  ?  Or  is  the  pi-esent  unrest  in 
part  due  to  eonscriptiou  ?  IJoe^  tliis  rural  exodus  produce  a  diminu- 
tion in  iwpulation  ?  And  if  the  diminuti^m  exintu,  is  it  aecelerated 
by  other  f aetoi^,  auch  m  a  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  ?  la  tliis  deci^aae 
mei-ely  due  to  nattrnd  caui*ee,  or  may  it  Ije  set  down  to  the  lugher 
standard  of  comfort  in  \ogue,  or  the  ravages  of  alccjliulii^m  i  And* 
lasth',  granted  that  ueilain  evils  abjund,  a  wauiiig  protip^nity  in 
agriculture,  a  de^rtion  of  the  country,  a  duhi^s  and  di^ariness 
in  aanitry  life,  a  decrease  in  the  natality,  an  excessive  love  of  i-onifurt, 
a  siultleu  growth  in  alcoholisEu,  the  linal  fiittM^lion  })reHentii  iti*elf, 
Wluit  has  th<5  school  done  to  lessen  these  evik,  and  what  c^ui  the 
sehtHjl  do  in  the  future  ? 

To  tjike  tlie  less  im|K)rttuit  factor  first.  One  of  the  biggest  linen 
nmnnfac^tories  of  France  i^  situated  at  Tjisieiix.  It  employs  1,2*H> 
workmen,  .\jiutlier  large  one  exists  at  Mezidcai,  with  ^M)(\  workmen. 
Thei^  ai'e  also  several  wfmJlen  and  cretonne  manufactui^ii*  in  and 
alumt  Lisieux.  j\Jong  the  course  of  the  rivet's  one  tnt*ets  Huiall 
cotton  mills,  which  employ  a  certain  number  of  h^uuls.  The 
factories  near  LLsieux  suffered  a  goiKl  deal  Hve  or  six 
yeai^  ago,  but  have  been  doing  Ijetter  lately,  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  im  pro  veil  machinery.  In  a  few  villages  where  1 
C4imc  across  an  artisan  alongside  of  an  agricndtunil  population,  the 
contnust  \vm  nn»st  marked.  1  wms  uniformly  told  that  dcstilufion 
Wits  widespread  among  tlie  mill  hantls.  while  tlie  ^)easants  were 
ne^i'ly  always  in  well-to-do  circmnstances.  The  houra  of  the  work- 
men Beetn  alsij  extitsmely  long.  At  St.  Paterne  (Sarthe)  the  work* 
l>eoi>l(%  men  and  women,  iire  obhgcd  to  lis©  at  4.30  wintei*  and 
summer,  as  the  mills  at  Alen^on  oji».*n  at  Ti.^iiK  They  do  not  i-etum 
till  six  or  seven,  and  liave  only  half  mi  hour  at  nine  for  breakfast. 
and  an  hoiu*  at  two  for  dinner,     ,Vs  for  the  ownei'ti,  I  heaixl  of  sevenil 
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milL^  that  had  been  closedj  as  at  OuillVi  or  were  in  a  parlous  state, 
m  In  t}w  r(p[ghbt>urhuiid  uf  Aleiieon*  At  VijTiuutiei"s  I  \vm  .shi»wn 
a  tine  Imll  {iiuv:  only  uf^ed  foi"  eoiii),  that  recalled  in  it.s  iiize  and 
yolitiide  one  of  those  deserted  marts  in  tlir  Low  (\jnntrieH 
whicli  weit^  ontM>  buay  centres  of  trade.  The  Ijuiliiinjj 
in  quKstioii  had  worved  tm  a  mart  for  toUpn  for  ^dl  tiie  |j;uid 
weavorn  rninuL  hut  now  there  are  only  two  weavi*i>i  left.  The  Hiinie 
tale  waa  told  me  by  a  hiend  of  mine  nt  Lisieux,  Fnrm*^rly  on  a 
♦^niail  estate,  now  occupied  hy  a  winglu  fanner*  there  livwl  six  houat^ 
hotdH,  who  each  cultivate<l  a  Binall  jMiteh  of  ground,  anti  wo»*kecl, 
eqierially  ui  the  whiter,  ?xt  a  liaud  loom,  and  when  the  clotli  was 
fmLshed,  the  peasant  took  it  himself  to  market.  The^^e  have  uow^ 
all  disappeai^,  and  a  similar  fat^  haiH  overtJiken  the  village  indnstries 
in  the  neiglilxairhood  of  Argentan.  'Jlie  small  fiietory  in  hnigniMhin|£ 
in  its  tunu  Tlie  windmills  nn^  abmdoned  eKeejit  for  irrindiiig 
Ixirley  Un*  t!ie  tittle.  1lie  water-mills  nn*  ii\nny^  i\w  snme  way. 
Only  Ihe  saw*-niiils  hold  their  own.  Another  small  imhistry, 
bootmakiiig  m  Ouilly  m  not  w*hat  it  \vm  twenty  yeai^s  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  industries  are  grouped  romid  an  industr^inl 
centre  hke  Flers,  tliey  Mppear  to  be  prosi>erous.  U'he  wurknien 
ejirn  3  francii  25  centimes  to  I]  franc*^  50  centunes  a  dti\\  the  %\'onien 
1  franc  oU  centimes  to  2  hancs.  Living,  an  many  tjf  them  do, 
in  the  villages  outdde  the  iovni,  they  «i3endi  tbeli*  spam  time  iu  gar- 
dening and  a  little  agrirnltnre.  It  m  sad  to  find  that  the  celebratiHl 
point-lac<e  of  Alent^'on  is  also  d}'iiig  out.  Tlie  cause  is  Siiid  to  he, 
not  a  falling  off  in  the  wurkmanshij),  but  tlie  prohibitive  cost  of 
pnxl  net  ion,  which  renders  it  ditficult  to  iind  a  mai'ket.  A  squam 
yard  of  It  coetn  several  thousand  fraiies.  and  jiuLHses  through  thiily- 
tw^*  did'erent  hands.  The  unly  thing  really  pi^osj)erou*s  in  the  place 
was  a  carriage  builder's  twtablishiiient.  1  wavS  unable  from  lack  of 
time  to  inquii^  into  the  industries  aiid  manufactui*^  of  the  other 
depiirtmeni^  under  observation,  iioi'  do  these  scanty  notes  repi-e- 
sent  in  any  way  the  total  numlier  of  industries  in  Oalvadow  and 
(h^Tie;  but  if,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  ali'ord  any  criterion,  they  cer- 
tiiiiUy  liear  out  the  views  of  anyone  who  l^lieves  in  tlie  cont-en- 
tration  of  industries  jw  a  necessary »  though  b>^  no  nieani*  a  Hnal, 
step  in  its  evolution^  tliat  the  severe  rompetiti<ni  of  for-ei^ni  trusts 
and  amalgamations  nioHt  nhimately  urush  out  tbe  little  mnnufac- 
turei"s,  even  when  the  lattei*are  slteltered  by  a  prot^ntive  taritL  The 
futui*e,  therefore,  of  thow^  small  industries  in  rural  France,  not 
enjoying  exceptional  loe^d  advantages  or  nmnufneturing  special 
ftrtieles  which  do  not  fignre  am*nig  the  jirincifml  items  nf  the  worlds 
pnxl action,  such  as  cottun  tw  wtitillen  giMnls,  shmhs  eilher  gradual 
extinction  or  concentration  around  local  centres  which  jK)Ssess  the 
best  means  of  ctHnmunictttion  and  transit.  Ab  for  the  pnwpect^ 
of  village  industiues,  they  seem  even  darker.  There  ai'e  m>  technical 
funds  available  iti  I'Vance  for  attempting  to  improve  the  arts  and 
crafts  in  rural  districts.  The  tramtLr  majtitrh  in  the  schools  are 
pmctic4dly  of  httle  imiHirtance;  it  is  only  in  the  higher  primary 
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BcKooJb  that  good  woi  k  is  being  done,  and  hei^e  agtiin  the  pupilit 
sire  prepared  for  the  big  workshop  and  not  for  rural  emplojTneal- 
The  only  aid  in  the  long  riui  will  be  through  the  e\  ening  continim- 
£ion  schools,  and  by  the  time  the«e  ai^  thoroughly  equipped  for 
manual  work,  it  ^ill  be  rather  a  question  in  moat  diBtrictB  of  mviving 
than  unproving  the«e  bye  prtxlucti*  of  I'ural  economy, 

Ayjv'JiltiiT^  Ttie  |ieasjuitv^  who  renienitjor  the  paltny  daya  of  agrieultuiie  undtT 
tiie  limiiire  \s'ill  tell  you  tluit  a*^nieiUtui*t*  m  quite  a  deea\  ing  iiidu*rtry, 
or,  at  lenj<t.  n  wliadow  of  itt*  former  self .  Tliis,  of  couibp,  ig  true  to  a 
HmitAid  extent.  With  tlie  standard  of  eomfoii  everywhere  rij+iui;. 
were  the  pecuiiiary  yield  from  the  land  but  etimd  in  amount  lu  what 
it  wm  thirt\  years  a^o,  it  in  plain  that  the  inlmbitantvs  of  thecountiy 
would  tiiHlay  Ije  rompiu:ati%*ely  poorer  otf  than  at  that  eporli.  But 
the  lireak  in  prieew  in  agrieulturijl  ja^oduce  which  tofjk  place  after 
1K7G  liaM  furthei"  intentiified  the  contraiit.  in  every  departiiieTii 
into  whic'li  1  went  there  seemed  to  ha%'e  been  a  heavy  fall  in  the 
value  of  land,  whJch  perhaps  reached  its  lowest  point  in  some  of 
the  difitrict«3i  devastated  by  the  ph)'lloxeni.  This  fall  does  not 
seem  to  liave  been  cver>^vhere  the  i*anie.  The  profefl^or  of  agiirul- 
ture  at  Alenvon  eiitiniated  it  at  a  third,  but  on  a  Kinall  estate  nf 
tliiily-tive  hectares  near  Lisieux,  I  was  told  the  rent,  which  was 

T&xei^  formerly  3,5rK)  francii,  k  now  reduced  to  2^000,    Out  of  this  400 

fi'ant'S  fire  niient  on  r*e}>!ni'3,  and  800  go  to  satisfy  the  tax  roUeiior. 
11>c*^e  li^n n*ei^  are  (*(*rUitrdy  lieavy,  and  1  was  informed  of  a  wuii*e 
ivii^e  in  the  neiglilH>urliood  in  whicli  a  jK^'iiSiint  wlio  ji^iid  120  fmnci? 
in  t-iixcjS  hn'  a  tiouwe  and  al)out  an  acre  of  orchaiik  allowed  the 
Stilts*  to  i^isse  hifi  proiierty  for  ari'eai's  of  tjixen.  He  now  htjkli^ 
the  same  jirnjierty  at  a  ye^irlv  tenancy  of  TiO  frnnm.  Against  this 
must  lie  .set  the  assertion  of  a  de^iartmental  profea^r  of  agri* 
cultui-e  that  the  imixUs  ai-e  not  e<xc€^iv6.  An  inspector  idm} 
inf<jrnied  me  that  the  land  t-ax  hai^  been  i-elieved  at  the  expense 
of  tilt*  hnuHe  tJix,  In  fact^  it  rare]y  exceeds  one-fifth  of  the  rent, 
acciirilinfr  to  another  witness. 

Ti^^ tftihiiu*'.  In  iome  Cijaei^  the  ai<IasfiT  on  winch  the  t*ix  m  Ui^ed  seems  to 
want  revision.  Thus,  in  certain  jmrt^  of  Burgundy  the  gnind  em^t 
which  were  once  in:oducet!  on  the  liill  sidew  are  grown  toilay  in 
the  callt\\H.  The  hill  glides  are  now  dennded  of  vineyardii,  and  are 
nieiely  laid  tlown  in  gnms,  yet  they  have  none  the  Icsh  to  jmy  nn 
th«  original  usHe«sinent,  ^\^hich  Ln  natuj'ally  \*ery  heavy.  Xot  a  few 
pfi iprietorts  have  been  ruined.  In  Orne  I  likewise  beared  of  pro- 
[irietorH  whose  assesBment  \a  not  to-day  in  ac^eord  with  the  cam- 
[jpirative  \iilue  of  their*  holdinga.  It  is  possible  to  get  the  assess- 
ment altei^,  but  the  process  h  long  and  costly. 

On  the  other  hand,  theavBtem  of  tenure  ;^eem 8  to  be  far  simpler 
than  with  us>  Mr.  Botlley  lias  already  written  largely  on  tlie 
infferenrc  of  kiwyers  in  all  forms  of  business  in  England,  and  the 
complicated  machinery'  they  have  ere4ited  moi*e  or  lesfei  for  their  own 
fcn^fer.  Ijenefit.  In  Trance,  the  c^imtry  of  small  holdings,  whei«  owners 
are  therefoi-e  numerons^  the  transfer  of  land  m,  I  am  told*  neither 
tedioua  noi-  expenaivei  and  registration  is  a  very  Biimple  matter. 
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It  is  iiitere«itmg  to  noti?  that  despite  the  long  peiipd  duriBp  which  Lftad 
the  metric  system  hm  been  rampulson^  in  France,  the  common  "i*^'**^'' 
meun«  of  meaaiiretuent  in  tlie  eountry  are  t^till  iiccordijiji  to  tlie 
iineieiit  imiuner  uf  coniputtitiuiu  ThiLS  around  Lbievix  t[ie  land, 
which  i»  niuiuly  in  i)jiHtui'e,  m  i*et*-koiied  at  m  iinich  a  ivw/n-.  ih\ 
ftstat©  meritionetl  alx>ve,  which  ij?  eiitiniated  tti  support  ten  eowa, 
tlie  mi'hv.  which  was  foriuerly  tjikan  at  350  fi-anuii,  now  only  pi*o- 
c.luce,s  2iM),  In  Orne  the  farmers  s^ometiine^  count  by  ^mr^  (ef^uak 
40  aras,  or  alx>ut  an  aiire).  tiometiine^  by  acn^  of  ^t4  iivm.  or  a 
tririe  o\er  two  English  acrei*.  In  Sailhc  there  b  a  uie^isiu'e  willed 
a  hnmmei'  pre  (whieli  ei[uatB  311  are«),  or  rather  more  than  a  man 
can  dig  in  a  day*  It  loolca  m  if  ^ve  in  England  Hhall  reacli  the 
end  of  tlie  twentieth  century  Iiefoi*e  the  mystic  -HO  J  nqnare  van  In 
which  foi'ms  the  si|uai*e  rod.  pole,  or  f:>enOh  will  have  fallen  intij 
di^iietiid*\ 

\^  regards  I  fie  sj/e  irf  Intliliiigs,  they  hUU  Iw^iUig  overwlielrningly  bi<e  af 
Ui  Hip  rla.s,^  wlnrli  we  regaril  a?^  siiiidh*  Calvados  b  ont  a  r'oniitry  ^I'^l^liBg*- 
of  hig  fai'inw,  aod  iti  the  arnmdiRaement  of  A'ii'e  the  liokhng^  iue 
vejT  timatl  In  Orne  the  majority  of  farms  run  fj*oru  25  la 
■  \7  acres.  Farm,H  imder  25  acrcK  are  called  *'  lx)rdoge^,"  or 
'' rlanerH^/*  wliirb  if^iniod^  one  of  tlie  Nnrfolk  *' rinses."  Out  of 
lUO  farm«.  there  an*  on  an  average  three  from  lOU  to  2UUacreii, 
twenty-Hve  lietween  25  and  75  mrm,  and  t^venty-tw^o  undei 
25  ftcnn^.  In  iSartlie  the  numbn-  of  proprietor  I'miH  into  t^*nfi  of 
thonajiiiiU.  and  man^  of  the  da^  lalKJurer^  have  their  little  pitclj, 
Ijarge  estjiten  seem  to  lie  more  numeroius  along  the  Imnks  of  the 
l^nre*  and  enjjecially  in  the  chateaux  countr>^  which  may  Ije  looked 
un  m  the  '*  Dukerieet  *'  of  France.  But  at  pre^nt  there  ie  Uttle 
wign  of  the  ymall  holders  Ijeiiig  crnehed  out  by  the  agrieidtnrh 
depreasion,  ha  were  the  Norfolk  i^tatesmen  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
ihi  the  ctaitrary,  at  lea^t  in  Sarthe,  the  eiu^th  hunger  ia  as  keen  a« 
ever,  Wlien  any  big  entate  comes  on  the  miu^ket  it  is  liought  up 
liy  a  ^peculatca*  oi-  M>iidicate>  and  cut.  up  iut^j  small  lots,  that  are 
at  once  snapped  up  by  the  [lefuumts.  Tlie  movement  towards  the 
formation  of  large  farms  seeiiis  to  ha\'e  ni>  counterpart  in  the 
iiagions  of  Prauce  under  oljser\*ation.  It  \xm  in  Siiiilie,  again, 
that  I  was  toUl  that  many  farmei's,  e.*^|)ecHaJly  in  tlie  neighi)onrhood 
of  MaroUes,  had  fKiuglit  their  fannsH  which  shown  tlnit  agi  ieultiu'e 
is  not  yet  played  out. 

Li  Calvados^  the  principal  disti*ict.  devotee  1  to  t)je  rait^ing  of  cro[i8 1'*?"*^  ^^'^ 
IA  the  plain  of  L^aen.  every  inch  of  which  is  carefully  cultivated,  ^ 
Corn,  of  eum-He.  is  the  chief  itenij  Ihougli  its  production  is  Ijelow 
the  requirements  of  tlie  defTait ment ,  Rt*re  at  ijive  time  one  nf  the 
most  important  ci'ops  \vas  col/^t,  but  the  industry  has  lieen  prac- 
tically mined  l>y  the  comiietition  of  Americ^ui  cotton  oiIb.  The 
cultivation   of  the  beetroot   is,   however,  largely  increasijig.    In 

I  the  pa>'8d'Auge  a  large  part  of  the  land  which  was  once  arable  has 
•According  to  M.  Ti«i*emini»  there  we rr*  ia  France,  i a  IS0I5  Cj&lSji^OO 
cultivator*  aad  3,460,000  proprleturij- 
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been  kid  do^ii  in  graaa^  the  peasant  only  cultivating  Bufficient 
ffir  his  own  needs.  The  same  alteration  in  cultivation  has  taken 
place  in  tlie  district  of  Argentau,  in  Ornt*,  fiwing  tu  fureign  com- 
jietition.  Still,  in  the  liiat  five  ypnm  tlie  aotnal  production  of  t-ereab^ 
ha^  incrKisod  mviu^  tn  tlie  iiyt*  of  ^m/rfris.  Ai'ouud  Ali*nron  I  wtm 
told  t)ip  s^uue  i^toj-y  of  wlxoat  goin^  out  of  cultivation,  I/f*  hft  tie 
mpimde  plus  waa  a  cojnmon  complaint*  The  eultivntion  of  tlie 
!jpetrnr*t  fur  fiwlder  has,  however,  given  good  re^dtft.  In  thii^ 
neJghUjtirhniMl  iiuv^t  of  the  crojx^  lUT  now  cut  with  the  ^cvthe,  the 
Hivklty  JH  little  osed,  and  her«  and  there  [)ea«ant4^  Itave  purchai^*d 
reii|>ei>;-  The  ino^t  advanced  agricidture  that  1  e^ime  acroc^fc*  was 
in  tl>e  Iteauce  district,  a  huge  plain  covered  with  corntieldB,  that 
extends  intfi  the  north  uf  Ltrn'-et'Clier,  antl  \vhich  is  often  ejiUed 
the  granary  of  France,  The  corn  crop  in  Harthe,  although  the 
area  haa  Ix^en  redutied,  supplit?^  more  than  im  necessary  for  \i3  imni^^* 
diate  wantn ;  sunie  of  it  even  tinds  itn  way  to  England.  In  many 
partii  of  the  depai'trnent  the  yield  of  wheat  liaisi  doubled  owing 
to  a  judiciouif^  use  of  enfjrais  (being  now  in  the  Iteauniont  disti'ict 
from  alx)ut  twenty-eight  to  t\\enty-t\^'o  bushela  an  acre*).  I  have 
ali*eady  spoken  of  the  buiey  of  IjOu^,  as  well  oa  of  the  bad  habit 
of  the  peasants  in  the  district  of  sowing  two  Huceeasive  o<:irn  eroijs. 
The  mitailf  a  mixed  cro[)  of  ^iieat  and  bu'ley,  of  which  the 
[le^isants]  make  tljeir  bj"ead,  hfun  til^o  Ix^en  mentioned,  tm  well  «« 
the  m^lunh  \\\i\\  whicli  they  feed  their  wittle.  Aljout  ir>5.rK>0 
quarters^  of  the  former  were  raided  in  8arthe  in  1895,  Tlie  potiito 
m  largely  grown  in  the  sjimo  department.  A  |)ea«ant  proprietor 
informal  me  he  had  lieen  the  first  to  introduce  on  a  large 
fleaJe  it-s  cultivation  into  his  neigh lx>vu'hood,  with  the  I'eeiult 
that  he  now  supplies  the  mserne  at  Mamers.  The  depart- 
mental profi»««or  of  agricidtuTO  stated  that  Sarthe  may  be 
regarded  m  the  j>otnto  garden  of  France,  In  180,"  the  crop 
amounteit  tn  oJ41.t>78  tpiintifux  (aliout  :iO!:),4Gf;  tons).  In 
Sarthe  also  a  great  amount  of  luoBrne  and  clover  am  ^own  for 
liay.  These  artificial  griisses  prove  a  serious  rivjd  to  the  natural 
p,^istures.  which  are  often  mown  and  made  into  hay  that  m  sold  to 
the  ca\'a  I  ry  garrison.s  or  sent  to  Paritj.  The  same  practice  lai^elv 
obtains  in  the  marshes  and  meadows  along  the  banlvs  of  the  Loiiie. 
This  production  of  dry  fodder  8hoT\^  signs  of  being  ovenione.  In 
the  present  yeai'  (1900)  prices*  no  doubt  were  high,  as  there  seems  to 
be  little  or  no  grass  ajiywiiere.  But  the  dej)artuiejital  profest^tir  in 
Siu^the  thinivs  that  in  the  near  future  a  certain  amount  of  the 
pi^\Hent  lanrl  undei'  pastui^  will  go  back  again  into  regular  cultn^a* 
tion.  Indi^e-et'Iioire  iMsseases  an  excellent  m<xlel  in  high  farming 
in  the  agricultnml  colony  of  Mettmy,  a  reformatory  largely  built 

*  Conj[Jnrcd  with  Ihifl,  in  1900  Great  Britain  hati  ft  yield  of  thirty 
hushcls  pfT  acre,  Kuasia  of  nine*  The  shrinkage  of  lh<*  wht'ul  im*u  in 
Kriglatid  k  sevf^re,  being  only  little  more  tlian  half  w!>at  it  wai 
twenty*five  years  a^o— Mn  Ciare-Sewell  Bead*  '  F^v^trrn  Ihuly  Pre«^'* 
DpcenilM^r  2Ut  U>00, 
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d  maintained  bj'  private  charity,  which  emplo3^^  a  stnmg  cob* 
tin  gent  of  its  numerous  inmates,  who  amount  ta  o\Ter  400,  in  work- 
ing on  an  p^rtatft  uf  al>iut  1,300  acies,  half  uf  %vhich  ia  hited 
land,  Tlie  estate*,  thanks  to  the  abundance  of  liand^  and  a  liljeral 
\im  uf  manure,  h;u^  far  the  l)pst  crops  in  the  neigliljinn  1i*hmL  Tlie 
farm  8upf*rinteiKleiit  who  drove  me  round  the  plncf^  told  nie  las^t 
year  he  obtaiiieci  o^■er  foity-ftjui*  byj*hels  an  acre  in  wheat  and  o^er 
^ixty-one  busheb  an  acre  in  oatu ;  which  compai'es  very  favourably 
with  the  vield  elsewhere.  A  good  deal  of  maisse  i^  gi'own  in  the 
colony  and  kept  in  nilos  for  tlie  co^^H,  wlio  are  always  tied  up.  'fhey 
abo  go  in  largely  foi-  lucenie,  Sfime  of  wliich  is  kept  as  long  as  five 
yiears.  The  colony 'is  paatui^e8  are  always  mown*  as  they  are  too 
damp  to  put  cMtle  on.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  in  a  general  way,  a 
deal  of  c^>rii  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation,  esjiecially  in  the 
ict*j  where  dain'  work  and  cattle  bleeding  are  profitable.  But 
even  in  theee  dLstrici^  the  limit  appeal's  to  have  been  reached,  while 
in  others,  wlieiT  the  peasants  do  not  cdnsmne  theii'  own  hay,  it  has 
probably  been  overdone.  One  great  drawback  to  better  farming  is 
tlie  lack,  i^  the  head  superintendent  said  to  me  at  Met  tray,  of  keeping 
a  sufficient  bead  of  stock.  ITiis,  however,  may  l>e  obviated  by  the  use 
of  artificial  manures,  which  is  increasing.  People  are  beginning 
t^  see  that  the  ground  is  like  a  bank— you  must  put  something  in  to 
get  something  out.  Under  these  cireumslaiices  it  is  poaaibie  that 
in  some  district.^  the  ai^*i  imder  com  \^"ill  increa^»e,  if  other  untoward 
factors  such  a8  the  lack  of  labour  do  not  become  too  prominent* 

On  those  grass  lands  which  are  not  moT^Ti  and  sold  for  hay,  the 
farmers  go  in  for  dairying,  cattle  breeding,  gracing  and  horse-bfeed- 
ing.  In  many  of  the^  jiastoral  districts,  es]iecially  in  Qih*adcs  and 
Ome,  the  meadoii's  are  covered  with  apple  tree*?.  This  allows  the 
peasant  to  have  two  strings  to  his  bow.  In  a  wet  year  there  is  plenty 
of  grass  and  probably  a '"  shy  "  apple  crop ;  in  a  dry  yeai%  hke  the 
present*  the  herbage  m  poor,  but  the  apple  ti-ees  are  literally  bowed 
under  with  blo^^s^Dms.  Many  of  these  valleys  are  t^overed  with  hedge- 
rows to  prevent  the  cattle  gtraying,  which  given  them  quite  an 
Euglish  look.  These  enclosures,  at  least  in  the  pa>^  d'Auge,  have 
the  name  cour,  which  is  derived  dii^eetly  from  the  low  latin  coriem, 
as  may  be  seen  in  such  local  names  aa  Avricourt.  The  fault  of  the 
farmei^  seems  to  be  that  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  whether 
to  definitely  take  up  the  breeding  of  cattle  or  dairy  work.  Hence 
they  sometime*^  ffill  Isetween  two  stools.  Tliis  is  also  the  district  in 
which  Camera  liert  in  made.  The  cheese  takes  its  name  from  a 
small  tillage  two  and  a  half  milen  from  Vimoutiers,  in  Onie.  The 
CantriO  of  Vimoiitiei's  exfiorts  a  inilUon  cheeses,  but  livarot  and 
Pont  TEv^que*  in  Calvados,  are  abo  equally  important  centres: 
the  value  of  the  high*eliiss  cheeses  produced  in  Calvados  alone 
amounts  to  aliout  £320,000  a  year.  Some  yeare  ago  the  Queen  s 
dair>"  people  came  over  to  Btudy  the  making,  but  the  real  secif*t. 
as  a  Ixrpre  cheer^e  mercliant  Baid  to  me»  lies  in  the  ricbnefti  of  the 
ptiatuics,  _ 
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■«^g^  The  ohief  gracing  gruuiick  of  France  are  in  Oiiie,  which  m  erne  of 

the  mainstays  of  the  Paria  meat  nmrket.    Prices,  howe%Ter,  have 

declined  a  good  deal  of  late  yeai-s.  They  were  once  as  high  as  fifteen 
Ui  eighteen  &ou3  a  pound,  and  are  now  at  eleven  to  thirteen  at  the 
almttrjir.  Many  of  the  cattle  ai*e  not  bred  hi  thia  deimrtnient,  but. 
are  sent  thei^  to  be  grazed,  whence  they  are  diapatcheil  to  Paria,  and 
even  to  England.  The  Engliah  race  of  Dui'hama  m  much  used  ae  a 
cross  for  breeding  purposes.  The  foot-and-mouth  dii^ease  Oa  fierrt 
afi^tien^e)  mi*nMi  uafortmiately  to  lie  pretty  widespread,  I  came  arro^ 
it  in  the  \'alltJt?  d*  Auge,  and  again  in  Orne  and  Sartlie.  The  meatiurej* 
taken  for  its  ]irevention  do  not  f^eeni  to  be  so  severe  m  witli  us*  The 
farmer  who  discovei"s  it  on  his  place  is  at  onc^  ohligt^d  to  inform  the 
mayor,  ^\ho  proelainis  the  commune  m  infected  and  ealk  in  the 
veterinary.  The  prefect  can,  if  he  likes,  prohibit  fairs  and  fat  cattle 
sales.  Thia  is  nnt  infrecjuently  done  in  aelf  defence  by  the  neigh  hnur- 
ing  de|mrtna^ntw,  laxi  t  Ik*  H^'ltH-tion  of  the  cumnuuit*  an  t lie  qiiarantin*' 
area,  in  the  (ir.st  pla4*i\H(*eruH  sninewliat small.  Tlie  di^tMst*  upju^iired 
also  to  lit*  [a'PVulont  in  Ijulrc-pl-ljoire  :  an  iho  wiqK*nntondenl  of  ihi* 
farm  at  Mettray  told  nip,  lie  dbinfecteil  tiie  road  eveiy  liiia*  the 
cattle  had  to  paaa  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other.  ThecowaontJie 
latter  place  were  eltlier  Holland  or  Brittany.  Tlie  latter,  however, 
always  ran  to  fat  on  the  rich  fodder  of  the  colony.  The  beet  sheep 
I  3a\v  v^^era  also  at  the  colony,  where  there  is  a  race  of  BeiTi  gheep 
crossed  with  Englisli  SouthdoMns.  lliere  w^ere  likewise  a  goodly 
numljer  of  pigs  kept*  To  judge  from  wlmt  I  miw  and  heanl,  ihom 
who  seem  to  Ije  engaged  in  buttf^r  and  chee^  making,  or  in  bitMHling 
and  grassing,  seem  to  Ije  fnh^y  prosperous  eveiTwhere,  except  where 
the  fikvre  apftteu^  in  prevalent. 

One  of  the  chief  centimes  of  hoim*  breeding  in  France  is 
Orne,  in  whicli  there  are  three  principal  races— the  per* 
eherofh^  or  di'a tight  horse ;  the  clunxil  bretQU,  a  horse  of  a  bigger 
tyiie;  and  the  cheml  f/0M<»rif7Yi.w//,  across  Ijetween  the >ionnaii  and 
English  bi'ee<b.  Every  year  thei^e  are  two  horse  fairs  in  the  depart* 
ment,  one  at  Alem^'on  and  the  other  at  Le  Mele.  There  is  also  a  fair 
at  Saint  Andre  de  Mortagne,  which  is  the  largest  in  France  foi*  brood 
niar^.  The  stud  fat*m  of  Jjb  Pin,  with  it^s  celebrated  cavalr\'  schm>l» 
is  also  sit  iiattH]  in  the  depaitment,  which  is  one  of  the  most  imfiortant 
for  raising  horses  for  the  remount.  The  (jrovernment  gives 
pmmiums  for  demi-mngs  but  not  for  j)ercheronii,  which  apparently 
is  considei*ed  an  omwaion.  The  jjcasants  do  not  break  in  these 
"  half-breds "'  themselves,  hut  bring  them  to  an  icole  de  dremige  at 
Alen^on.  I  had  a  conversation  vntli  a  farmer  who  breeds  horaea  i 
the  percheron  type,  and  carried  oil"  kst  yeai*  all  the  lirst  prices 
Mamei^.  He  deemed  to  think  bi'eeding  a  profitable  pursuit,  and  this 
opinion  was  borne  out  by  that  of  the  depaitmental  profeaior  for 
Ornep  M,  Langlaia. 
TnduA-  Calvados,  of  com*se,  is  nott*tl  for  its  large  trade  in  fo^a^ls  and  eggu^ 
H^  Fowli^,  jg-^  jp^^  ^l^^^^j  2<lj>0HjjO(J  franci*  worth  nf  tlie  latter  pass  every  year 
thnmgh  the  port  of  Honfleur,  their  destination  Ijeing  England. 
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lie  Mam,  iu  Sart he,  m  aim  a  great  centre  for  the  }x)iiltr\  trade,  as  well 
jis  I^  Flee  he ;  250,000  head  of  poultry  and  100,000  geeee  are  sent 
;iiinuaU\'  from  thi»  I'egitm  to  Paiis,  which  a\m  produces  aoiioe 
10.000,000  eggs.  A  large  conaignmeiit  of  fowls  froiii  the  same 
district  finds  ita  way  at  Cliiiatmas  int^D  Leadeiihalt  Market.  At 
the  "  colonie  Mettray  "  I  eame  aei-oas  two  lai*ge  ]X)iiltry  faraia 
\vh it'll  have  an  eiionnous  output  of  fo^\"lsajid  eggs.  In  miiny  ei^ses 
the  ]K)iiltr}^  farm  is  looked  on  ai*  the  woman  s  work',  and  the  vmi 
niajority  of  peasant  families  do  not  neglect  thta  useful  means  of 
supplementing  their  income. 

I     came    across    market   gardening  in    one   or   two  villages,  Market  i 
notably  at  Monthvaut^  in  Ix>ir-et-Oier,  whieh,  with  a  population  ^^^^^^* 
of   only    680,    exports    wines*,    ai^paragus,    French    Ijeans,    and 
potatoes  to  the  tune  of  £8,000  a  year.     Bee  culture  exists  in  Apiculhire 
ciertain  parts,  notably  in  the  Sologne,  a\  bich  occupieg  the  south  of 
I/Hr-et'Ober,  and  al^tmnds^  in  maj^HliPt^  atul  pondw.     It  eiai'mponds 
rnugiily  to  our  ]h'tm<lland,  ant!  once  contained  over  u  thoiisand 
sheetii  of  water,  though  many  of  these  have  now  )x*n  dmined; 
it  possessed,  in  1895,  G,608  luves,  prcKlucing  46,953  kilos  of  honey 
and  12,01^8  of  wax,    *Sarthe  \h  al^o  a  great  country  for  bees,  con- 
taining no  less  than   13,000    hives,  which    in    1895    furaished 
76,052  kilos  of  honey  and  16,925  of  wax* 

Calvados  and  Ome  are  i%vn  of  the  great  cider-making  depart-  Cider, 
meiits.  In  fact,  t'alvadoa  ik  tlin  second  rider-proftucing  depart* 
ment  in  France,  prixlucing  aljout  2,000,000  hectolitre*? —  equal  to 
44,000,000  gallons.  Mueh  of  tlie  gniss  land  in  these  departments 
is  jilanted  with  apjjle  ti"ees,  and  some  of  the  arable  land  as  well.  In 
()i'ne»  whei^e  tJie  trees  nundjer  alK>ut  3,000,000,  they  are  often 
plantf^l  along  the  roadside  or  in  thp  hedgerows^.  The  cultivation 
of  the  apple  seemji  to  1m»  ex  tendings  and  in  maiiy  |jlaces  1  saw^  quite 
j'ecent  plantations,  Tlie  present  yeai\  1900,  ^\t\E  an  exceptional 
one  for  apples  ;  the  late  frosts,  i^  Inch  generally  do  mueh  damage, 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance*  A  tree  ^\hich  had  not  a  fine  show 
of  bloRsom  was  a  rarity,  and  iuany  orchanls,  notaljly  those  near 
Trun,  were  a  marvel  to  see.  The  cider  varies  naturally  a  good 
deal  aecoi'ding  to  the  localities.  That  of  the  |mys  d'Auge  is 
[>erliaps  the  strongest,  but  the  Parisians  prefei-  the  lighter  kinds, 
which  aie  produced  in  Orne.  It  is  from  the  pays  d*Ange  eider 
that  tlie  eau  de  tie  Je  marc  is  generally  distilled,  often  by  the 
peasants  then^elves.  The  orchards  continue  into  Sarthe,  where 
the  vine  culttn-e  begins,  and  even  further  into  Indre-et-Loire. 
The  Germans  appear  to  be  directing  their  attention  to  cider,  as  in 
1899  they  came  into  the  market  and  bought  up  200,000  hecto- 
litres of  apples  to  take  away  to  make  into  cider.  The  promise  of 
the  spring  has  residted  in  a  bumpei-  crop  of  apples,  which  are  also  of 
excellent  quality.  Agriculture  may  be  in  a  distressful  condition, 
but  the  apple  growers  and  cider  makem  will  not  have  cause  to 
t?omplain  this  year  (1900). 

The  first  vnnes  I  came  across  were  in  Sarthe-  Its  pixduction  in  wine  ^^^' 
amounted  to  61,473  hectolitres  in  1895.    Although  the  phylloxera 
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at  one  time  caused  imnienae  damage  in  this  department,  destro%ijig 
in  one  year  over  2,000  hectares  ont  of  9,000,  the  peasants  were 
not  riiiueLl,  m  in  aonio  di^^tiictt*,  bfcaiij^e  thev  had  several  strings 
to  tlieir  )^j\v  in  the  yhaix;  of  other  kinds  of  rultiv^ation,     Xow  thnt 
repliintirig  wjtti  Arnericaii  vinea  aiiLl  rt'grafting    of   the*  formi^r 
cra^  oti  the  \w\v  ntoek  \b  a  thorough    suciM^jgH,   the  con  lit r\^  hiLs 
everj  where   lai'j^ely   T'egained   its   foi^mer  piTfcgi>eiity,     In   Indro- 
et-Ix>ii*e,  where  the  \iiie  in  one  of  the  atiijile  ]>rcxliiehs  of  the  depail - 
ment(721j0f)n  heetolitres  in  1HU5),  the  ea«e\vius  far  iiKH-edeftiXTate. 
Here  again,  however,  tlie  eoi'ner  lias  been  turned  and  the  wine^ 
growers  ai'e  everywhere  i"etrie\'ing  their  jiosition.    The  valle}*  of 
the  Ixjire  it^lf  is  ttx*  ex]x)sed  to  frasts,  owing  to  it^  danijvMeiw,  to 
Mow  of  sueceasfid  cultvnv,  I  nit  the  hills  ihat  line  either  bank  rue 
everywhere  lieiug  replanteth     At  Mettray  there  were  no  less  thnn 
60  hectniTu  under  cultivation,  which  produced  a  very  handaome 
t*eturn  hmi  >*ear.     A  cvihivator  i\\   Xoiscay  Beeiiiefl    well    rtiiti>sfi<il 
with  hu  vines,  and  said  it  wa^*  the  only  thing  that  pakh     In  ]>iir- 
et-Cher,  \\iiicli  is  also  largely  a  viiie-gT*owing  department  (ri24,2riH 
hectolitres  in  1895}  the  country  wtm  at  one  time  devast-ated  by 
the  phylloxera,    A  I'egular  emigration  aet  in,  and  the  j)eii8ant*s 
foi'sook  the  rural  dktricts  en  Tna^i&e.    Thus,  at  Saint-Denm  la  Vic* 
tou'e  during  the  phylloxera  acare  many  of  the  young  able-lxkclied 
rutin  left  the  village,  with  the  result  that  the  [x>pulation  ha^  fallen 
from  alx>ve   5CH*  to  458,  and   of  this  [>op\ilation  tliei-e  are  only 
nineteen  boys  of  school  age  in    the  place.     Now,   however,  llie 
w^orst  is  ovei%  and  in  ujany  villagi*s  I  stopi^tnl  at  I  hetirtl  iif  nothing 
but  pragress.     Ileplantation  is  going  on  in  ail  directions,  and  the 
present  year,  which  has  provided  bucIi  a  bumpei^  year  ftir  cider, 
nhould  ako  turn  out  a  it^cord  one  for  the  vine  (11^00). 

The  majority  uf  the  ijihabitaiiLs,  who  are  not  engaged  in  ngri- 
cultin-al  or  industry  i>i"o|>ei>  are  employed  in  such  various  einploy- 
uients  aa  brick  making,  cuiil  winning,  quarrying,  et'i^  ;  •  a 
certain  proportion  like  wise  tind  occuixition  in  the  numerous 
forcBta  which  he  more  nv  lens  on  the  waterKhett  l)etween  the  Seine 
and  the  Leare,  Sevcr-al  of  tlvi^ae  h^rests  are  very  considerable  in 
extent.  In  r*alvados  they  occupy  one-twelfth  o(  the  dejiatlnient, 
in  Orne  one-seventh,  in  Sarthe  one-aeventh,  and  in  Indre-et-Ijoiiie 
one-sixth,  and  in  Loir-et^Cher  one-iifth.  In  the  forest  of  Teii^eigne, 
between  Alen^*on  and  Mamena,  the  hihhpvoHS  work  Ijy  the  |aece, 
and  gain  about  4  fi^ancs  a  day.    The  makera  uf  mibftla  gain  fj-^ini 


•Along  the  coast  of  Calv»dos  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fishtnir*  It  is  worth 
noting  in  connection  with  this  Umt  technical  ediuntioa  in  thf*  ^Imjie  i*f 
an  enmgnement  tnarklme  has  been  ^started  for  childrrn  in  Konir  iii*ai%idr 
places.  They  are  taught  the  meaning  of  tlie  diiTtTt^rit  ilags  an  A  tlmt  nm^ 
in  signalling,  the  corn  pass,  the  pha-^es  of  the  niifcon,  the  rose  dt  ivn/A,  orthr' 
different  points  the  wind  blows  from,  the  various  rigfi^and  the  unrne8  nf 
the  principal  iaila,  ropes,  etc,,  with  lessons  on  reading  fJiiirts,  iiK^inianrt* 
to  the  drownedj  and  practical  work  in  reefing  and  knot-ntaking  (for 
further  detnih  see  an  exhaiiisiire  arlicle  on  the  siibjeet  by  M,  Conianl 
(InMpecteur  Uvm^ral)  in  l!u»  Revue  Pedagogifjur\  JiJhe»  l!>t>l). 
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2  f ratios  50  ctMitiiiies  to  4  iVaiics  a  day.  Tti rough  the  kiiuhit^^*  uf 
Mme.  LeffroVt  the  wUq  of  the  teachei"  at  XeufL^hAtel,  whifh  lies  on  the 
pdge  of  the  foi'est*  I  came  into  possession  of  a  sketch  by  her  husband 
and  hei^f,  which  had  I>een  pi*epared  in  view  of  the  Exhibition. 
It  gives  an  intereHtin^  account  <if  thJK  minor  industry  and  hirnishet^ 
some  very  useful  data  alxiut  tlie  biulget  of  a  family  (^f  mlMura. 
The  faliiei*  and  mutlier  and  two  sons  earn  together  2*270  francs  a 
yair,  or  over  £{KK  A})pareiitly  these  f>e^iple  are  not  bid  I}'  oft',  yet 
it  in  fi*om  their  ranks  that  the  emigration  to  the  towns  seems  to  (je 
must  pronounced. 

Much  lias  been  done  of  late  in  Fraiiue  1o  encourage  and  as4si«t 
agricultiQ^e.  The  role  of  tlie  departmental  profe^^Bors  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  the  special  professors  has  idread)'  been  explained* 
Allusion  has  also  been  made  to  the  agricultural  laboratories  %vbich 
enable  the  agricultui'al  professoi's  U>  do  m  much  in  the  ^'ay  of 
analysing  woiis.  ami  suggesting  the  projier  manures,  as  well  m 
analysing  those  wliich  the  iJcusants  sUHjit'ct  to  1>4*  not  up  to  ssimple, 
not  to  mention  the  reat^arch  work  which  also  goes  on  in  them, 
TSm^h  ilejiartmentnl  pi'oteiisia*,  to  he  fully  equipptnL  sliould  ha\e 
one  of  these  arsenaLi  of  science  at  hk  tiisposak  The  small  pro- 
prietor is  further  favoured  by  the  system  of  protection,  lA^liicli 
keejiti  the  price  of  wheat  up  to  a  certain  level,  while  in  many 
departments*  notaijly  in  Orne  and  Sai*t.he,  a  large  luuiiber  of  light 
i*ailwaya  and  tramways  have  l)een  constructeil,  which  have  not 
uuly  proved  invjUual>le  for  bnuging  isolated  couiiti-y  districti* 
into  touch  with  the  big  markets  such  as  Paris,  but  have,  also,  at 
least  in  the  Sarthe,  prove<J  a  proti  table  simrce  of  investment  to 
local  capitalists.  That  Jor  inatance,  from  lie  Mans  to  Lone  and 
Saint-lJenis-d'Orcpies,  brings  in  7  or  8  |>er  cent.,  and  the  sliares 
are  priictically  imprtH*urable.  In  the  Bitme  department,  otily  last 
yoar,  two  new  steam  tramways  were  built,  whic^h^  after  a  ceilain 
uumljer  of  years,  nia>^  Ijecome  tlie  department's  pit)jjeil.y.  It 
i^  only  fair,  however,  to  add  that  these  undertakings  are  not 
always  so  i*emunerative.  In  Indre-et-Loire  I  was  tolil  the  depju-t- 
ment  hjiil  to  make  up  a  conniderable  difference  to  eonjplpte  the 
dividend  it  had  giuiranteed.  But  in  these  da\^,  when  cheap  means  of 
transit  am  even  more  inip>rtjuit  than  tarifl's,  a  country  cannot 
do  Uk}  much  to  improve  its  intenaal  meann  ttf  c<>mnjnnication, 
antl  this  system  of  putting  down  light  raih^'a}s  or  tivimways  under 
the  guarantee  of  tlie  count)'  council,  if  exert^ised  Avith  caution* 
might  do  much  for  out  of  the  way  districts  in  England.  Only 
a  light  railway  must  mean  really  a  light  rail^^ay,  and  not,  as  has 
sometimes  Ijeen  the  case  ii\ith  us,  a  line  that  a  Great  Northern 
express  ciiu  safely  run  over  at  a  pinch.  *  The  Lou4  linej  foi*  instance, 

*[  have  to  thank  M*  Castiarini,  the  dispart  mental  prufu^sor  of  agricul* 
tiu'c  of  8artht%  fur  the  following  particalars.  The  cost  of  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  comes  to  about  40,(JO0  franis  a  kilometre— about  i^2,560  per 
roilii ;  this  inriudes  the  rnilin^  stci<'k.  The  prelimiDary  experiBes  for  a 
line  of  Eibout  OO  kili>inetre^j  lacludiag  the  cost  of  mnvey,  gelling  leave 
to  const  I"  act,  Dtc,  nuiy  come  to  about  £'2^400.    The  land  eioi  be   com- 
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often  runs  along  the  nmin  I'oacl.  There  is  no  pretence  at  fendng. 
Ita  sUtions  are  of  the  Bini])le3t  oixlei\  anil  a  single  woman  ie  stALioii' 
imister,  lx)oking-clerk,  jwrl-er,  and  signahnaB  rolled  in  one, 

aii^es^ii*  Thf*  thu'd  main  encouragenieiit  that  agriculturist*!  tiiid 
ill  France  are  the  ronuoes  a <7nVo/<'^  and  the  s^ndicats.*  Some  ol 
t-he^e,  I  was  told,  were  formetl  for  |johtit'aI  )jnrix>se£^,t  but  if  ^>olitic» 
fierv(^  I  be  canst*  of  agriculturp,  there  Hwina  to  be  Uttle  cause  f<or 
complaint.  All  the  gtx>d  that  nnvh  aiOfietiefi  do  iti  a  {XJsitive  gain.  The 
comwet^  agrimle^  devote  tbeir  attention  to  agricultural  showfi  or 
competitions  for  the  beet-kept  farms  or  the  tinest  enipe  among 
the  ciiltivatoi*s.  The  syndirafs  are  [iirincijialh*  formed  for  makini! 
purrhai4e.s  on  tht*  co-o}3erative  principle.  Ever>  dejmrtnient  pois- 
sesaes  at  least  one  (mnirr  :  many  of  the  atTondisspmeiitfi  have  aW* 
their  own,  imd  m>nietime,s  the  cantons  have  separate  societies  n** 
well 4  1^1  Sai'the  alone  there  are  no  leaa  than  twenty-eight,  which 
gave  away  la^t  \'ear  o%'er  30,000  fi*ancs  in  pH^es?-  Mention  hiL< 
alreiJjdy  Ijt^en  made  of  the  eneota*agement  given  by  the^e  nisfesocut- 
tions  to  the  primary  tiehutjlH  by  the  inslitutii>n  of  eomjietitioiis 
for  teaeherH  and  pnpils^,  m  well  m  of  school  exhifjition^. 

iidicntR,  As  for  the  syndinttH  aijHcolesAh^y  ma\   l)e  divided  into  three 

^^  **  c^tegoriea  || :  Those  for  tlie  jau'chiise  of  entjraii<  and  inipleniente 
on  co-operative  lineB ;  thowe  for  tlie  purcluiae  and  mutual  uiie  of 
f>edigi'ee  hulL^i  and  ram.s.  to  improve  the  breed  of  their  1i\'e  ^tock ; 
and,  thirdly,  tin*  innina!  sfrieticH  fur  insurance  again^^t  tlie  cattle 
plague  or  \om  by  hail  Tlw  syudmits,  according  to  the  agi*ii»u]tiiniJ 
professor  of  the  atTondisseraent  of  Mainei-s,  are  gr^owing  at  a  gi'eat 
rate»  more  e^iiecialh'  thase  for  tlie  [lundiaa.*  of  engrais.  Thei'e  h 
keen  iivah'y  among  the  varioas  mindivat$,  e^icli  trving  to  gupply 
its  menibei^s  at  the  cheapest  price.    This  opinion  w*as  afs*i  confirmed 

piiUorily  acquired  hy  arbitration  licforc  an  «*xpropriHrirm  jury.  If  tl»t 
Hod  Is  called  "  line  of  IochI  i  a  teres  t/'  the  sanction  of  the  two  chambers 
i>*  needed;  if  it  i.^ealled  a  tranvway^as  most  of  thcsf  miirrwuk  are  called, it 
merely  rcqiiirp.s  a  decree.  The  speed  is  limitecK  when  the  wide  of  the  fTOfl 
13  appropriated  hy  the  line,  to  15^  miles  an  hour  ;  across  the  fields  it  h 
not  limited,  but  ihe  eom panics  in  Sarthe  limit  it  to  22  miles  an  hotir.  la 
England,  as  far  as  I  can  aj^ecrtain,  the  cwt  of  cyustruetiou  is  higher. 

*The  number  of  these  syndicates  for  ail  France  i&  about  £,500,  con- 
taining over  SCX>,000  members. 

t  See  also  Elic  Coulet,  "  Lc  inouvement  syndieat  et  eo-operatif  daii» 
I 'agriculture  fran^aise/'  This,  however,  is  denied  by  M.  k^  Comic  dc 
Rocquigny  in  *'  Les  syndicat-s  agricoles  et  lenr  oeuvre." 

I  These  small  local  shows  are  not  nnknoi^Ti  in  England.  The  Norfoli 
AgriciUtural  Competitions  arR  anbsidiiipd  by  the  County  Councih  organij»ed 
in  Union  or  County  Council  district^*,  and  run  by  \uluntari"  5^cTelari<«5» 
One  of  the  he^t  known,  iii  the  Freebridge  Union,  has  rendered  '\ve<imaii  " 
service  to  agriculture. 

H  According  to  M.  le  Cumtc  de  liocqnigny,  they  ure  ulsu  ff>rjiR'd  w 
other  department.^  for  the  reconstruction  and  defence  i»f  vincyardis.  ft>f 
the  co-operation  of  co resumption  and  production,  for  agricnhunii  Imnkini:^ 
for  other  cases  of  a^iauranccs  than  those  enumerated  ab<ivi\  for  iJd-nrc 
pcnsiotis  of  various  kiruK  and  for  labiiur  bureau 3Li 
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etsewliere.  Some  of  the  stfndicats  mre  of  immense  size,*  that  of 
the  Syndimt  d'Agri^ulteurs  de  la  Sarihe  has  10,000  memhei^. 
Thi^  ti>nt'hin"j^  in  Orne  havf^  j^roatly  aided  the  mo%'©ment  by 
foiinriin;^  Hmrill  villii|^r  ^indtroii^,  L-allpcl  **  f*erchs  Agricoiv^ 
iAM^anx''  for  pniuttFtini;  ro-o|)enition  on  ii  minor  st*alt\t  Aocoiti- 
tnfi  (o  M.  Um^diiis,  T)f»pnrtnipnta1  Proffi^soF  at  Alen9on, 
the  moduu  Qp^rmidi  of  thf  .^^coikI  type  of  stfudimt  is  as 
follo^\"s:— The  mseodat'e*'  i*luh  together  to  buy  a  pedigree  bull,  as 
often  aa  not  procuring  it  in  Manche,  which  is  a  great  gra^dng  depart- 
ment. The  animal  coftta  from  350  to  600  franc-s.  The  expense 
is  defrayed  by  the  URsoriatef^  jia^ing  H  levy,  whieh  varies  betTveen 
2  and  .'i  franm,  in  somr!  part 8  rising  im  high  as  7  frant^a,  this  sub- 
HiTiption  giving  them  the  right  to  the  x\m  of  the  bnlL 

Of  tlie  third  t%pe,  the  most  L-omiiion  variety  \b  that  of  the  mutual  Mutual 
^MK^ieties  which  infitire  against  \lw  limn  of  cattle  by  ihaease.  The  ^^^^^^^'«- 
following  are  the  chief  rules,  talien  from  a  regulation  form 
much  in  use  in  Orne,  and  recommended  by  the  Syndimi  dm  Agri- 
cuIfmirA  of  the  department.  An  aoon  m  the  Society  ia  conKtitutHl, 
a  comjini^ion  visits  the  farm  of  each  mem  tier  and  a^timates  the 
ainoutitof  stork  his  farm  vnn  contain  in  its  Inillock-.stied^and  row- 
houapH,  If  an  animal  is  ill,  tlie  owner  must  at  once  inform  thi^pi* 
of  his  nearest  associates.  In  C4w^  of  hym  the  wciet\  pays  TO  pt»r 
centM  deduction  being  made  for  what  the  caix^ase  mtix  fetcli.  Tim 
society  is  alh!iate<l  to  the  ^yndiraf  of  the  flepartment*  T/hi^j^pr  arc 
|Kiid  l>y  a  pro|)0!^tional  lcv\  ou  the  asftessiuent  of  each  adheivnt. 

Auotlier  form  of  the  same  ty]je  are  the  societies  which  insure 
against  damage  h\  hail,  which  ai*e  not  so  widely  patronised  as  they 
ought  to  Ijlv  I  came  across  two  severe  instance,^  in  which  the 
damage  thua  done  wa^  excctxhngly  great,  and  in  lx>th  ca^s  the 
suH:ererH  were  wholly  iminaured.  At  Chauftbur  (Sartlie)  last  }  ear 
(189t})tlie  growing  crops  of  the  commune  were  completely  LleBtro>'ed 
by  hail.  One  fa'oijrietor  alone  lost  7»000  fnmes  ;  othei^s  were  nearly 
ruinecL  The  State  had  to  intervene  and  gave  a  sulmdy  of  1,320 
francu  ;  the  department  did  the  same,  the  pi^prietors  forewent 
their  ri^nt,  and  s<j  all  managj^rl  to  [lull  through.  The  other  instance 
ii'as  at  the  *'offniir  MeHray.  Here  1  coulcf  judge  for  m}self  of  the 
damage  done.  The  standing  corn  was  cut  and  tieaten  do\\m  by 
the  haiL  Those  of  the  \ines  which  %V€re  thatched  over  with  straw 
covers  naturally  escaped,  but  the  others  were  hterally  stripped 
of  every  leaf  they  possessed,  and  many  of  the  young  shoots  %vere 
snapped  right  olT.  The  owners  round,  who*  for  lack  of  labour, 
could  not  adopt  t  he  straw  fencings,  may  exjiect  nothing  from  their 
vtne«  for  the  next  two  vears  at  least. 


*  The  **  Bulletin  tlu  Sytidicat  dea  Agrieul tears  de  rOrne  *^  has  a  monthly" 
circulation  of  8»000. 

t  There  are,  roughly,  foar  sorts  of  spndimU,  represented  in  the  first 
degree  by  llie  Cercies  Agrkolf^  Locau^^  m  the  second  by  the  departnieatal 
$yndtmtff,  in  the  t-hird  by  the  regional  gtfndicaU^  and  in  the  fourth  by 
general  stjitdkaUj  ^\htni*ij  headquarters  arc  hi  Puria, 


lasideriLta  Uliat  ts  siieciaUy  waiitetl  in  the  district**  I  visited  (and  quite  ub 
o^oijeratioa*  ^^^m-j^  g^  i^  England)  is  co<»[3erati\'e  milling  among  the  farmei^* 
These  '*  3>iidicatas/*  which  ri^nder  such  servica^  in  tlie  pm^chase 
of  mauui^s  and  implements,  should  also  extend  their  operations 
to  the  merchandiBing  of  the  produce  of  their  meniljei^.  Thi* 
emaUer  the  landholder,  the  greater  the  need  of  defence  ogiiiiist 
the  extortions  of  the  middleman.  The  jjc^^HJint  %vith  only  10  coniU* 
of  whe-at  to  sell  hm  a  smaller  niai^ket  than  the  farmer  who  utfers 
a  big  sample.  For  lack  of  co-operation  the  cultivation  of  cul^i 
has  been  ruined  in  Calvados :  for  lack  of  co-operation  some  of  the 
most  famous  butters  in  Normandy  have  lowt  the  positron  the\ 
once  held  in  the  mm'ket,  owing  to  the  diflicultj^  to  the  public  of 
being  sure  of  securing  a  butter  of  a  certain  quality.  On  the  othei" 
hand,  bi  Indre-et-Loire  there  exist  co-operative  soeieties  for  making 
and  selling  butter,  with  the  i^esult  that  the  Touraine  butter  has 
ah^eady  won  for  itself  a  name  in  the  mai'ket.  These  t?eople  are  only 
c-op>'ing  what  has  ali"ea,dy  tjeen  done  in  Fuiland,  Denmarki  and 
Ilolland,  and  what  has  just  Ijeen  started  in  Ireland.  But  the  peosiint 
proprietor  in  France*  as  far  as  I  came  acrows  him.  hke  the  farmer 
in  England,  is  generally  indejiendent.  Economic  ideas,  hke  thorns 
oa  fashion,  mannei's,  or  politics,  usually  filtrate  down  in  a  more 
or  less  genend  fashion  through  a  whole  nfition  before  they  ai^ 
finally  eliminated  or  aljfiorbed,  and  the  particular  stage  of  econonuc 
tlevelopment  at  which  the  French  or  English  fanner  seeuis  to  have 
arrived  is  that  of  ultra-individuidism,  which  is  one  of  the  blei«- 
ings  that  the  R^hool  of  hiissez  faire  have  becpieathed  iis,  togetlier 
with  its  legacy  uf  so-called  free  conii>etition.  '!'he  sti'oiig  man  m 
such  a  business  looks  ou  his  calling  tis  a  game  of  all  against  all, 
and  tlierefore  is  firmly  convinced  that  he  will  do  best  on  his  owu 
Ijrjttom,  jVn  alliance  with  the  weaker,  in  his  eyes,  is  a  soiu'ce  of 
wciikness.  He  does  not  Ijelieve  in  the  stiTUgth  nf  nunil^ei-y.  I]i> 
does  not  see  that  he  would  do  Ijetter  if  he  \^'ent  in  for  co-ujR^ratii^ji 
because  Buch  a  [position  would  enable  hmi  to  dicttite  ternm  to  rail* 
way  coniimnieSj  efl'ect  many  economies  through  handling  tla* 
aaBociates'  merchandise  m  large  i»iiiTels.  and,  alxjve  all  U*tter  con* 
trol  market  prices,  and  at  the  siune  time  see  that  the  ^\ai^es  of  the 
associiition  are  proiJ+*rly,  in  thes<^  da}^  of  advertisement,  placed 
Ijefore  the  public  eye,  and  the  pulJic  attention  di^awn  to  them 
But  as  long  as  co-operation  appeal's  ttj  such  j>eople,  not  as  the  Ix^t 
way  of  making  the  liest  price  vt  their  pi^oduce,  but  as  a  meiins  of 
getting  rid  of  wimt  is  more  or  less  unsaleable,  the  movement  in 
its  favour  is  likely  to  hang  Hiv  whenever  it  is  proposed.  I  was 
indeed,  so  surprised  to  tiiid  so  c^imparatively  little  co-operative 
selling  in  the  parts  I  v  it^ited,  that  it  seems  not  unlikely  it  nmv  be 
more  develoix'd  in  otlier  ]>ai"ts  of  France.  * 
Eut  w^hat  api^eanKl,  after  all,  the  most  serious  irn[>ediment  to 

f»iioa.        rural  prosiK^rity  is  the  growing  dehciency  in  laboui*,  nhich  is.  h» 
with  us,  becoming  ©vety  day  more  intense^    One  of  the  i*ea@oiu<^ 
*  See  Chapters  VL  and  XL  m  "  hm  Syudicats  Agricol^^,*'  aUiailv  riunt 
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thai  ict  much  laiid  hm  been  h-id  duwu  in  grajja  m  Dertaia  pays  is 
the  difficulty  of  tindkig  aufficient  hands  fu:^  tillage.  Thi:^  has 
speciiilly  Ijeen  the  case  round  Lbleux,  where  the  ruin  of  this  hand 
weaver  led  to  a  general  exodua.  I  mst  with  the  aame  ccunplairit 
in  Of  no.  where  a  farmef  told  me  he  hjid  to  ghe  up  sowing  todIh 
For  lauk  of  ohliiiiiLfig  lalx*ui\  The  deficiency  varies  natm^ail)* 
according  to  local  it  ieSj  but  it  must  l>p  serious  enough  in  aome  di^^- 
trictfi*  fur  a  sjiecial  professor  of  agricultui^e  to  say  to  me,  **  I-e 
inan(|ue  dm  hvm,  c'est  la  plaie  du  [ja\'a  !  "  I  whb  also  told  by  aaiother 
departiuentid  professor  that  certain  pavtA  of  Aisne  have  gone  out »»/ 
uulli\'ation  for  the  same  rt*aaons,  lu  connection  with  thia  an  Kn^- 
liKhman  may  wonder  by  what  meivnB  tliefarinera  secure  a  aufticieucy 
of  extra  liuntls  at  har^'est.  The  difficulty  it*  partially  solved  by 
the  influx  of  foreign  lalxiui^f,  and  imrtiully  by  the  action  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  who  allows  all  coniicriin.s  who  are  son^  of 
]>*iiHant>!  to  obtain  leavy  of  Mlji3*mce  from  their  military  dutiesi  in 
order  to  w^ork  in  the  hoi'veat  lieldB,  for  which  they  i-eceive  pay.  llioae 
soldiei-s  who  are  not  the  soub  of  i)6aj!anta  can  get  permission  fmm 
5.30  till  the  hour  the  han'ackB  elmt  to  gu  and  helj)  the  ijeaMantB 
in  the  neighbourhood.  To  see  that  they  ai*tive  at  their  destina- 
tion, tliey  are  generally  sent  with  a  sons^yfjider  in  cli^u^ge.  The 
men  Innk  on  the  matter  m  a  sort  of  outing,  and  theppasantaare 
highly  c^jutent 

A^  regards  the  women,  I  wati  tuld  in  some  dktriets  tlie  female  bbi>iT#^Q  i 
Bt^n^ant  diiliculty  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.    Tlie  following  ^^^^^ 
w^ages  (which  are  rather  high  and  include  board)  of  aervants*  nt    ^^^^^^^ 
one  of  the  Katies  normalcs  may  Ix*  of  interest.    The  C50ok  gets  itmt 
a  year,  the  linghc   £14  and  a  little  owr.  the  Bcullery  maid  a 
little  under  £10.    '*  Generak  ''  in  the  towTis  get  a  jKJund  a  montij. 

This  question  of  the  lack  of  lalxjur  brings*  us.  in  fact,  to  the  capital  l>e[xfcpuht-l 
question  of  the  count r>',,  uainel\',  tJ\e  qnerttion  of  depopulation.  ^**'"' 
According  to  the  official  figures  issued  foi"  the  3'ear  in  Novemljer 
the  number  of  births  for  tlie  whole  country  w^as  only  847.627,  or 
10,000  under  the  avenige,  and  the  deaths  amounted  to  816.233, 
or  an  exce«s  of  31,398  aliove  the  average.  The  incwaae  for  the 
year  ii^  only  alx»ut  MO, 000.  Again.  Recording  to  the  la»t  census, 
the  thirty*one  depsirtments  in  which  an  increase  is  noted  contain 
either  the  big  towns,  or  are  to  be  fnimd  in  Brittnny.  In  nearly  all 
the  rural  depart mentB  there  h  a  serioiB  decline.  Tim  aeema  at 
any  rate  the  ease  in  the  departmeiita  I  visited.  Thus  Calvados, 
which  in  1801  had  452.000  inhabitanti*.  had  only  428,945  in  1891, 
and  41747tl  ill  181»G.  Orne  in  1891  had  lost  41,351  since  1601, 
and  38,139  since  1876,  In  1896  tliere  wm  a  further  diminution 
of  15,225.    Sarthe  in  1896  had  gained  44,256  since  1801,  but 


t  M.  P.  Deg-htlajDfp  stateei  that  thi?j  im miration  of  harvest  laboxU'ert  is 
practised  on  a  hiT^n  sttile.  la  the  past  it  is  the  Swiss  and  the  labourers 
from  Luxemburg;  in  the  Eeaucc,  the  Bretons;  ia  the  northj  and  even 
down  to  Champagne  and  the  He  de  France,  the  Belgiana.  (La  D^popu* 
latioa  des  Campagaes.) 
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in  comparison  with'  1860'it  had'dimiBmlved  40,536,  and  the  rate 
qI  decrease  seems  almost  as  rapid  as  in  Orne.  Indre-et-Loire  haa 
gained  20,042.  but  ntbtr  statl^tiL'^  shuw  tluit  the  puinilation  w  on 
tfif^  ♦i*^clinp  (births.  iHi)4,  ruH<>2 ;  dratks  fuMTl  UAv-et-Cher 
]\m  gained  01,24M  since  X^iM,  but  even  here  there  are  appearances 
that  the  population  Ls  atationary  if  not  declining,  l^till  it  i*s  evident, 
that  the  rat**  of  dwrease  varies  grtvntly  ;  if  couf^idemhlo  in  i'al- 
viuloH  and  Orne  (whei^e,  I  am  told,  the  \om  Ls  from  15,000  to  17.000 
every  eenHiis.one  arroncliasemeut  alone  lowing  *3,000),  it  U  prolmbh 
lt2si«  in  Iiidre-et-I/>ire  and  Ijoir-et-i'liei\  1  tot>k  note  of  the  ixiiiyln- 
tioti  of  a  good  many  of  the  villag:ea  I  vJBitc^d*  In  one  or  twtj  it  wai< 
on  the  incre^ise,  in  several  it  wm  practically  stationary,  but  in  tht^ 
majority  of  c-aee^  thei-e  was  a  decrease,  the  pi'0}X)rtions  of  which 
were  at  times  aLvrming.  At  one  village  near  lisienx  the  number 
of  inliabit^mt**  hm  fallen  from  150  to  84*  The  niref  who  had  only 
400  francf!,  with  200  francs  indemnitd,  T\ith  practiciilly  no  fe*^ 
for  births,  deaths,  or  marriages^,  liad  l:)een  enable  to  make  eiuli?  mei*t, 
and  m  had  left.  Tlie  church  was  cloatxl,  and  the  iuhabit^uitti.  hnkinl 
fur  eoclesiaHticiil  pui^jioflea  to  another  jiai'iyh*  But  loc^d  pi*ejudic€« 
are  strongt  and  as  they  cannot  have  a  chureh  of  their  mvn  they 
wiU  not  go  elsewhej'e.  Men*s  aentimentjd  attachment  to  their 
parish  and  to  its  gcnim  loei  is  rooted  in  the  ayaociations  of  a  very 
ancient  past, 
"f  Whiit.  are  the  cruises  of  this  deixipulation  ?  The}'  seem  to  lie 
two— emigration  and  the  low  bijlh-rate,  llie  euTigration  itaelf 
varieB,  in  Calvados,  which  is  mainly  a  rich  de|mrtment,  the  Set;- 
retary  to  the  Acjidemy  Inspector  tvssm'ed  me  that  there  was  no 
rural  exodus ;  the  people  generally  were  too  comfoilable  to  move. 
I  Tin  opininii  M'a«  c^tn  firmed  by  a  cheese  manufacturer  of  the  l*aya 
d'Augej  wlio  denied  thei-e  wa*san  exLxlus  ;  if  anything,  there  Wfm 
an  in llux  froni  the  jKKjrer  neigliljourliiMKlH  in  bin  (hHtrict.  All 
the  |ieople  were  well  oil" ;  even  the  laliourem  could  iiitlulge  in  littli^ 
^luxuries.  Sometimes  the  emigration  is  only- t*nu]M>rary,  oa  that 
of  the  masons  who  inhabit  Car  piquet  (Cnlvadu?^),  who  had  guno 
to  ^\■ork  at  tlie  exhibition,  and  \\'ould  return  after  its  demolition. 
StilL  there  must  be  some  who  go  and  never  come  back,  for  tlie 
dii'ei'tor^  of  the  relJgiouH  gchonl  at  Alenvon  told  me  it  was  estimated 
there  %vere  200,000  N^orniana  at  Paris.  The  etl'ect  of  the  phyUoxem 
uutU^eak  on  the  rural  exixbm  in  Indre-et-Ix>ire  and  Ixjir-et-t'her 
ha*^  already  Ijeen  mentioned. 

But  the  general  opinion  Beemetl  to  be  in  many  p1iM3@s  that  the 
eKotluHi  i»  slackening,  that  at  lea.st  the  son^^  of  the  jM^asant  pi^oprietoi-H 
no  longer  lea\'e  the  countrysiide  in  J^uch  large  numbei's.  Thiis  waii 
brought  home  to  me  in  numei'ous  instances.  No  doubt  the  want 
of  hantK  the  difficulty  of  letting  one*s  lanri,  may  cauj^e  a  eerlam 

'  *numljer  of  paTeiUs  to  keep  their  mms  on  the  land.  But  the  ]iea»tany 
them^elve^  tokt  me  the  same  stor)' ;  on^  wh^^^f^e  hfjspitality  I  en]<jyi*d 

'(3,'clar(Hrto  me  tlvat  Pajis  had  nut  tlie  Hiune  attraetion  as  formejly, 
Ajjeasiint's  son  could  become  a  lawyer  s  clerk  (the  glamotir  pf  ih© 
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black  coat!),  but  xxlmi  did  that  brmg  ixi?  If  one 'b  son  *  was  in 
such  a  position  at  Pajii*  it  was  alwa)*s  necesaary  to  keep  sending 
him  nnjut^y.  Tlio  eiiltivator:^  rfaiufi  liiin  (and  he  v\U*v\  ,^yeral 
mimes)  now  keep  their  sons  at  home. 

*  It  j^eenid  pretty  certain,  therefore,  in  districts  where  the  land 
is  fairly  pT'Ofhieti%v,  that  thnr^f*  wlio  iviji^lh^  a  Ktak*^  in  tht*  eriujitry 
ill  tb(*  nti.tiM'  uf  a  holiliH^t  rrtiiuin,  and  it  iw  ja-iiiriprrlly  tbr  landlesH 
iii+^n  who  Inive  tho  viUa^^»s.     What  is  tb<*  rea^jn  of  this  emigration  i 

In  the  lii'fit  hne  conies  [)erliaiiM  the  question  of  higher  wages  can 
whieh  attract  men  in  all  tH>untrie8  to  Irdjour  centra*,  I  t<H)k  the  ^^"^^^'^"", 
ii*t>uble  tij  atjtiertJiin,  in  the  various  districts  I  vkit*»dj  the  w  nge^  wil'*isi*^  *^^ 
of  the  ordinary  lalxiin^er  in  tho  touatry  districts.  In  the  Bessin, 
SIS  the  BLi}'eux  diBtritt  irt  Ciilleil,  they  range  from  1  fmnc  50  centimes 
a  day  (probably  with  hjotl  and  ilrink).  In  the  plain  of  Gaeii  the 
harvest  wage  is  six  fraiict^  a  day  or  d  forfait.  lu  the  aiTondisse- 
ment  of  Pont  TEveque  the  ordinary  pay  is  1  franc  50  centimes 
with  food  and  drink ;  the  hai^vester  is  paid  5  fi*ancs  a 
day.  In  the  Pay^  d'Auge  tlie  rate  jier  diem  is  at  3  francs, 
or  2  franco  with  food  and  think,  round  Viinontiem  3  francs 
witliout  f(Kid  ;  bi  the  neighbourhcMjd  of  Alen^on  2  franca  50  in 
winter  and  a  httle  higher  in  summer;  at  Mamei'a  1  franc  50  cen- 
times with  food  and  drink,  ot*  2  franco  without.  One  point  on  which 
I  amdiMihtful  L^  whether  emj>lo\inent  in  the  country  can  Ije  obtained 
all  the  \ear  roinid ;  but  theti  in  the  luitikilled  labourer  in  Paris  always; 
sut^  cif  E-egiiiar  work  ?  His  pay  according  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
M.  J,  Manehon,  who  made  cjireful  inquiries,  is  5  franca  a  day.  This 
correspoiiti?*  with  the  average  of  M.  1',  I  >eghilage,  who  i^iiys  4,  5,  or 
i\  franr.H  a  day,  A  woilcmanV  lodging  at  lielleville,  under  the  eaves, 
costii  about  ItHKrane**;  but  it  m  almost  unendurable  hi  summer, 
and  tleadly  cold  iu  winter.  M.  P.  Deghilage  hhyb  in  the  Cite  Jeanne 
d*Ai*c  tive  or*  wix  jieople  are  crowded  into  a  single  room,  which  costij 
^i  frane,4  50  een timers  a  week  ;  this  works  out  at  182  fi'anes  a  year. 
A  cottage  iu  the  eountry  witli  a  garden  e<jsts  lit)  to  80  fi-jiiu-*^,  at 
legist  I  saw  several  at  that  figure.  Food  again  is  fleai'er  in  Paris, 
tnviug  lo  the  ftctmi :  tiring  m  likewise  more  exi^eni^ive.  IlesWeSp 
every  kind  of  vegetable  fnod  hns  to  lie  purehjised,  wliereas  the 
Ci>ttager'  has  nearly  always  a  small  garden  and  jK>rhai>s  one  or  two 
fruit  trees.  It  is  indeed  a  moot  jxiiiit  whetlier  the  Pm-isian  work- 
man is  tetter  oti'  iimn  his  fellow  In  the  country.  A  great  authority 
on  the  subject,  il /I lesrhaneh  asserts  that  **  a  workman  who  in  the 
e^)untry  e^irus  two  franr«  a  day  antl  his  {qikI  has  relati\ely  more 
thjm  one  who  earns  ■'  fitmes  in  the  town."  But  the  mei'e  dif^erenco 
in  apjwireut  wages  is  f>robd>iy  quite  sufticient  to  account  for  the 
|)**cu!iiary  attract ious  of  IVtris,  especially  if  one  takes  into  accnunt 
the  lale^^  t»f  fortunes  made  in  Paris  which  are  current  in  the  villages. 

*  hie  never*  talks  of  the  failures.  Among  the.se  lower-class  euugr*ant« 
it  is  only  fair  to  f^tate  that  a  lar-ge  percentage  go  to  Par^is  witlv  a 
vieiv  to  adopting  a  detinite,  if  humble,  calling  among  the  Iiewei-s  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  \\  ater  of  the  great  metr^opolis*   Thua  the  new- 
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comers  from  Orne,  who  bdoug  mainly  tci  the  country  (lktr]el% 
liecome  either  servants  or  rdtifiseur»,  or  liiiwkera,  ur  iiell  t sutler 
Hiid  vfigetablea.  Many,  when  thov  ha\*e  macle  their  tttle  pili*, 
(^mis  bfl€-k  to  their  mitive  vilkge,  but  thili*  t^hilfii-en»  m  a  rule, 
i-emain  at  Pai-it^.    So  the  loss  to  tlio  eountry  m  the  a^nne.* 

Rut  Ptiria  m  not  the  only  centre  r>f  nttmclion.  In  aomo  rliBtrJctd 
rariri  Iki^  cais^^tl  Ui  (h'aw\  and  the  einif!;nition  is  rather  to  tlio  lu^biin 
rontree  in  the  depirtinent.  Agaui.in  tlip  ehfi^teau  districts,  many 
(»f  the  yotnig  men  desei-t  tlit*  village  to  take  service  under  th*^  o\niei-» 
of  i\m  chiiteaiix,  To  comlj^it  thin  drain  on  the  mraJ  poptibitioii, 
the  only  Bound  pohcy  m  to  do  aa  on©  j>ea8ant  proprietor  mul  to  ine, 
to  jKiy  the  laljour  well.  The  l)est  paid  men  are  worth  nioi^e  iix  t\\& 
lonpj  run  than  tlio  Imdly  jmi<t  IJut  how  many  farmen^  in  ^ithei* 
country  are  i-eady  to  take  this  hint  ? 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  problern  k  not  niei*E»iy  economic, 
niere  is  also  the  queation  of  the  greater  attraction  of  town  life. 
liord  Salisbm^y's  hmiif^v^us  reniedy  of  a  cirous  iu  every  tillage 
mif^ht  equally  ^'avely  Ijo  proposed  for  enlivening  the  eountrj' 
life  in  Fj'ance.  Again,  tliere  is  the  attraction  of  greater  uidepen* 
dence  and  freerloni  from  oI»ervation.  In  the  French  or  Englii^h 
villago  everyone  is  under  the  eye  of  his  neighbour  and  the  jxili^i\ 
and  the  morak  of  the  village  very  often  largely  depend  on  the  viru- 
lence of  language  with  which  the  village  goasiiie  are  dowei'erL  Thii^ 
who  find  these  jiiq\iisitorial  luethods  too  uiipleiiBiuit  are  promiTt*»d 
U)  seek  the  compamtive  freedom  fmm  olBervation  which  prexailn 
in  the  townn. 

But  one  of  the  chief  factoid  in  accelerating  the  emigitition  to  the 
t<miiii  is  the  pre\*ailing  aystem  of  conscription.  **  Half  the  con- 
Bcrii>ta  nvvi^v  come  bick  to  cultivate  the  soil^  once  theii*  time  is  up/' 
— (M*  F,  Di'ghilage.)  llie  aisernei  or  rather  its  surroundings,  has 
undoubtcdlv^  the  effect  of  initiating  the  peasant  into  the  coarser 
attractiung  of  the  town,  On  his  retiu'n  to  the  country,  he  misfieft 
the  factitioiii*  exeitement  he  enjoyed  when  with  the  regiment,  and 
tinda  country  life  too  dull  to  te  endin*ed.  It  i.^  clear  then  that 
the  recreative  side  of  the  school  continuation  work  is  most  impoiiant. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  pi'os  and  cons  of  conscription, 
but  one  fact  may  be  cited  to  3ho\\'  the  immense  burden  it  is,  not  only 
to  the  country,  but  abo  to  individuals,  and  especially  to  those  who 
live  in  the  country.  Durinp:  tlie  thi^e  years*  service  of  his  son. 
a  jieasant  proprietor  m  obligod  tfi  woric  hard,  and  take  a  lalnmrer 
mto  his  jmy,  at  a  coat  of  KoOti  franco,  to  take  the  placf 
of  bus  son,  wlule  he  m  further  obliged  to  send  the  latter 
500  franca  t*i  keep  him,  Thi»  meann  that  the  three  ycmn* 
service  cost«  him  something  like  £G0  a  year,  aiid  explains 
a  terrible  rcJuai'k  1  heard  of,  made  bv  the  father  of  a  mn 
who  had  jjeen  reject^  from  the  service  for  80me  physical  defect. 
**,4fl€r  all,  he  will  not  be  a  soldier^  but  he  will  always  be  able  l\> 
drink  and  work  !  "    An  inspector  suggested  that  the  evil  influence 
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of  the  conacriptiou  m  tempting  the  people  intu  the  tuwuB  would  bi 
largel}-  obviated  if,  instead  of  beuig  maiijy  regional,  \vith  the  excep- 
tion of  Faria  and  Lyons»  wha<^  recniits  are  sent  all  over  the  countn\ 
the  conscripts  were  sent  to  those  parts  of  France  which  ai'©  furthest 
removed  ft^om  thf^ir  own  department.  Tliey  moold  then  be 
completel}"  dfipat/ses,  and  their  one  desire  would  be  to  get  back  to 
their  native  village  as  soon  m  their  term  of  servjcje  wiis  ovei% 
whereas  at  present  they  are  niei'ely  gent  to  thf^  chef -lieu  of  theii' 
own  or  a  neighbom-ing  deimrtment,  in  which  they  naturally  find 
themsehes  at  home. 

Tho  second  uliipf  facti^i^  i»f  the  rural  depo]iulation  m  thi^  liw  jter-  i2\  Low  birtl 
rentage  of  birthf^  iu  Franre.  i\'hich  for  t!ie  i^'hole  cinmtry  is  only  ^^*'*" 
t^^euly-two  lier  \,^K}0,  u^aiust  about  thirty-five  for  England  and 
*'Fermauy  •  (l\  Dugliikt^^e ),  In  many  departments  it  is  actuall}^  below 
tlie  death  rate,  thixa  in  l-ulvaclos  (1893)  the  births  were  8,924  and 
the deuths 9>951  ;  in  (3rne(l8^l3)  6.140  and 8,47(J ;  in  Sarthe  { 1897) 
H,m}  and  3,983  ;  Indre-et-Loire  (1894)  :\M2  and  6,647  :  and  in 
T^m^e-et-Clier  (189.'),  in  which  alone  thei-e  was  a  sUght  increaRO, 
ri,,">41  and  ri,4W.  Here  again  conscriptbri  exercises  a  certain 
influence.  In  unsetthng  the  young  it  i-enders  them  lesfl 
inclined  to  marry,  'Hie  code  of  morals  which  obtahiB  in  the  i^gi- 
ment  is  not  exactly  propitioUB  to  matrimony.  Again,  the  >'0inij< 
Holdier  after  his  tlu^ee  yeai-s*  service  lias  still  his  month  s  training 
every  year.  Uiu^ing  this  ijeriod,  if  he  Lh  married  and  has  a  family, 
they  have  to  Ijo  80ineho^\-  clothetl  and  fetl,  although  the  father  in 
practically  ont  of  i^ork  duiing  the  j*ei*iod.  Snch  a  pru^peet  is  not 
calculated  to  induce  early  maniagea. 

But  a  more  imi>ortant  reason  is  the  love  of  com  fial  (hien-etmj.CiniBmi 
Except  in  Bi-ittany  and  aome  ol  the  |XHirer  departments  in  the  Soutli  f|^  "^^^  ^^^ 
(ffirault),  families  of  three  chiklixm  are  an  exception  in  rural  di«tricti^, 
and  the  only  child  ia  almost  tlie  rule.     A  large  family  spells  for 
the  parents  a  retiu'n  towards  la  misere.  while  for  the  childiTn  it 
means  the  splitting  up  of  the  family  sutetance  into  ecjual  parts. 
A  witty  Frenchman,  in  siDeakmg  of  our  system  of  primogeniture,  !'^j  ^yst«mo 
ha^  said  that  it  retitricts  the  creiition  of  fools  to  one  [ler  family*  ^"  **^" '*'**" *^' 
The  automatic  jiartitton  of  proiierty,  which  was  dictated  by  certain 
ideas  of  aljstract  justice,  has  certainly  done  an  iniinitude  of  harm 
to  France,     It  depri%"es  many  cbildi^en  of  the  stimulus  toself-exer- 
tion^  it  has  helped  to  set  up  the  false  ideal  of  the  ijctit  rentier,  it  hti»? 
encouraged  the   unhealthy   preference   that   has   declai'ed  itself 
among  the  younger  generation   in    favour   of    acquiring  some 
TkTotchedly  jxiid  hut   eertain    post   under   State   employ,  to   the 
following  of  more  luci'ritive   careei^s  in  trade  or  industry  at  the 
IJeraonal  risk  of  those  who  ailopt  t-hemt   and   al>o\e  all   it   has 
pi*ovpd  a  formic  bible  (■heck  on  the  increase  of  the  jiopulation,  ^vhich 
is  perha|:i6  i\u*  LTeatest  ill  it  hay  occasioned. 

*  This  refers  to  188MB9K    Tbo  birih  rate  for  England  and  ^Valc?» 
la&l-lOOl,  sboT^^u  reduction  of  -i^CT, 
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Another  Beriovm  eaiiae  of  depopulation,  wliich  was  most  manifi^t 
in  tlie  dktriu-ts  I  visited,  \\m  the  gro^\tli  of  aJcoholism,  A^  M. 
Baudrillai'd  80.3*4  iu  his  **  Bji>toirc  d'utie  Uouteille/'  **  the  deix>]ni- 
iation  of  the  coiiiitry  disti'ictti  k  one  of  the  aspects,  and  that  not  the 
leaat  sad,  of  the  queatiuu  of  alcoholism;* 

Fifty  }  ears  ago  France  was  one  of,  if  not  the  nioBt  teaipei'at©  of. 
the  countries  of  the  wodd.  To^lay  it  istands  at  the  head  of  all 
the  counti'iea  hi  tlie  world  sui  the  graiteat  coimujner  of  alcohol  under 
its  various  forni«.  According  to  the  atatistica  j^iven  by  M,  Ikud- 
rillard,*  France  consume.^  annually  14  Utre^  of  pui-e  alcohol 
at  100^  per  head,  af^fiinst  11  for  Switzerland.  10*5U  for  JWgiunr, 
10-22  for  Denmark  and  lUily.  9':i:j  for  tierniany,  and  0*23  for 
England,  the  three  lowest  on  the  Ibt  Ijeiug  Sweden,  4'<H9»  Norway 
3':ilj  and  Cnnada  2M)3;  that  k,  the  consuniptiun  in  France  is  half 
as  much  again  jus  in  England  or  Germany,  and  nearly  seven  tiiiiei! 
aa  much  m  in  Canada. 

The  i^aaons  for  this  alai^niing  change  ai^e  several.  One,  which 
8*jundfl  paradoxical,  is  the  failure  of  the  Avine  crop  during  the  several 
yeara  that  folluweil  on  the  iuvaaion  of  the  ph\'lloxei"a.  In  1J573_ 
the  consumption  of  wine  was  1U9  litres  per  head,  in  1885  it  onlj 
amounted  to  75  litrea.t  This  prove<l  the  opportimity  for  the  distiller 
of  alcohol  from  Ijeetroot,  molaase^*  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  later 
on  for  the  nmnufacturci^  of  abBinthe  and  other  so-called  aiieritif», 
to  itood  the  empty  market  with  their  productions,  many  of  which 
are  little  l)etter  than  actt\-e  poisons.  Between  18T5  and  1897  the  con- 
sumption of  spirita  in  France  lui^  ]>ractica!ly  doubletl  (2  "82  litre**  pure 
alcohfjl  jjer  head  to  4%'j4),*  while  the  confiumption  of  absinthe,  which 
stootl  at  85,000  hectoliti^es  in  1885,  was  double  seven  yearn  later, 
in  1892,  and  quadruple  four  yeai-s  later,  in  181*0**  A  second  reiu^on 
ii  the  growing  practicje  of  every  wine  or  cider  growler  to  ha\"e  Ins 
own  private  tlLstillery,  where  he  can  manufacture  at,  his  ease  all 
the  etiu  de  ri^  he  ticBitws*  either  from  W'ine  or  cider,  Th^dm^miileutJi 
rfe  cm  total  at  legist  7D0,000,{  and  their  number  is  growinir,  Un- 
fortimately  no  Government  seems  strong  enough  to  dare  to  put 
it.  down.  It  hail  none  the  less  encom'age<l  the  liabit  of  eoimtjjiit 
drinking,  wliich  may  be  regaj\led  as  anotht*r  cause.  In  SAume 
parts  of  France  the  peasanbi  take  coEfee  four  or  live  times  a  day 
and  alwa}'B  put  a  strong  dose  of  bi'andy  into  the  coffee,  m^  strong 
tliat  at  times  it  is  rather  brandy  with  coh'ee  thiui  coflW*  %\'ith  hrantly. 
Tlaongh  the  kindness  of  the  teacher  s  wife,  Madiimc  J^tVii)}'.  at 
Neufehatel  iOrne)  I  am  able  to  give  the  follo\\ ing  ty]ncai  budgcl 
of  a  mbot-ier  and  liia  family  of  tlu*ee  persons,  w*ho  earn  in  idl  **ver 
£90  a  year. 


*  M*  B^udrillards  *' Histoire  dune  Bouteille/*    Paris:  Legion,  I  OOa 
t  Lcgrain    and    Perts,    '* I'EaBeigaemeat    antialcooliqiif     a    I^Ecolr, 

F.  Nathan,  Paris,  1899, 
t  Tlift  P^iamentary  return  on  ak-ohplii;  lK;\.ci:a^^ .  furaisUcd,  ijy^lhc 

Board  of  Trade  (l^tJi  August^  lilOU  puta  their  nuaiber  at  025,010,  t4 

whom  552,037  carried  on  u[)eratiuas  h\  11*00, 
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FuocL 


JJriiik* 


Clothasllent,  tjtr. 

Fvi^^. 

Frca. 

Frt'.^. 

Bread    -         -     43<i 

Fruit  to  make  cider-    *  IW 

ClQtiies    -           350 

MUk     -    -    -      50 

Rent    -    ^    -    -    80 

Batter  ^     -    -      60 

Cabaret,  fete  days,  ete;  100 

Taxes,  aasuxunces, 

Grocery     -    -      30 

. — : 

repairs  -    -    -    25 

Fniit    -    -    -    100 

^      200 

Light  ,    .    ,    -    50 

FishKsalt  her- 

, 

Benetit  Bociety  -     12 

nng)  •    *    -      10 

Debt  paid  off    -  100 

Poultry     -    -      80 

Coffee  and  eau  de  vie  •  300 

Pocket  money  to 

Meat     -    ^    -      90 

his  hoys     -    '    50 

Other     articles 

Miscellaneous    ■    30 

of  food  -    -     100 

'  *- 

Savinga  bunk     ■  123 

820 


950 


Total 


500 


it  will  be  noticed  in  the  budget  of  this  otherwise  frugp.1  familv 

about  one  fifth  (deduction  made  for  the  coffee)  h  spent  in  di'iuki 

The  con^stant  habit  of  **  nipping^ ''  k  j^  )nrvnlent  at  lloueii  that 
ill  a  workshop  of  150  men  the  iiiaater  ilechu't^tl  he  uiily  kaew  t>I 
(ive  he  tlare  mnd  into  the  luwii  tn  ellWt  rt>|mim.*  The  athiu'B 
were  certain  to  go  on  the  *spree.  CuiLsttLiit  di'iiikiiig  nuturally  leads 
to  heavy  drinking.  **  In  Oalvadortj  at  11ei*«  antl  Fakuae,  the  work- 
men diink  as  much  as  a  litre  of  cider  brandy  a  day,  and  they  drink 
it  in  big  glasses,  as  we  do  water-*'*  It  actuall}  takes  the  place  of 
food.  At  ilouen,  the  duck  lalxiurersj  t^irn  u  francs  a  da}'.  **  They 
spend  4  to  8  sous  on  fooil :  the  rest  got*E*  ia  infernal  liquui^s/**  K\  en 
among  the  workmen  the  moriiing  bi^akfast  consiata  of  sliees  of 
bread  seiTed  in  a  soui)  tureen  containing  a  litre  ov  half  a  litre  of 
spirit ;  the  cofTee  even  is  left  out.  *  The  same  soup  is  nut  infrequently 
served  as  ^veU  for  the  evening  meal.  And  this  is  the  fai'e  on  which 
the  children  are  often  hrought  up,* 

Fuuii^hly,  the  caniitm  at  the  regiment  has  no  duubt  been  the 
cause  of  eucouragiug  the  drjjiking  haljit  in  the  young  conscripts, 
especially  as  the  favomite  bevei'ages  were  until  recently  absinthe 
and  other  deleterious  Uc[uqi*s.  The  evil  has  been  fully  recog- 
nisad  by  those  in  authority,  and  lately  an  order  was  issued  by 
General  Gallifet  forbidding  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  spirit.8  in 
the  regimental  contineB,  w^hich  is  certainly  a  moat  useful  reform* 
And,  fiftlil)  J  *mothei*  reason  of  excesdve  drinking  is  the  inordinate 
numl)er  o!  vabarels  which  alx>umlj  there  lieing  no  heensing  com- 
mittee to  Utuit  their  numbei's.  In  1875  there  was  1  to  excry  1<U> 
inliabitants  in  France,  in  18H5  there  was  1  to  every  94  (oiiiitting 
Paris).  In  tlie  Seine  luferieure  there  is,  liuwever,  1  for  every 
OGj  while  at  Alenvon  the  i)ercentage  is  j^till  higher,  thei-e  Imng 
290  dehitun^s,  or  1  dMnhiut  tc  every  "d  ijdiabitants,  or  to  every 
17  men.  Thes^j*  hgures  are  unly  surpassed  hy  the  department 
of  the  Noi-d,  winch  has  one  debittiut  to  every  40  inhabitants.  The 
other  figm^es  eomiected  with  Alen^on  were  equally  disquieting, 

H         *  All  the  above  facts  ere  taken  from  an  article  la  the  '*  Tempi/'  quoted 
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In  1889  the  number  of  litres  consumed  of  aleoliol  at  50  per  ceBt. 
was  16*74,  and  in  1S89  21*4  per  head  yearly.  The  contribution 
of  each  inhabitant  of  Alen^ou  to  the  r^gie  passed  from  16  francs 
52  centa.  to  18  francs  33  cents.,  or*  if  adiilfc  males  only  are 
reckoned ,  fron:i  40  francs  56  cents,  to  54  franca  06  cents,  per 
head  per  annum.  The  prolitB  of  the  trade  are  best  seen  from  the 
falIo\nng  figures  :— 

8ale  price 
(in  petits  rcrre^)* 

-  7*50 
*  2tX) 


Co8t  price. 

3*7&   (including  excit^e)  - 
r30   (itieltiding  excise)  - 


Al»siotbe  per  litre  * 
Workman  s  brandy 
(The  exact  title,) 

Hap|»J}'  the  e\il  t^ei'ms  to  decreaae  aa  the  i^ine  ^^istnctt?  are  ap- 
proached. On  the  alcoholic*  map  of  France,  Calvados  figures  among 
the  most  afi'ectecl,  with  9  to  14  Utn^s  (jiure  alcohoU  jier  head.  Orne 
ia  in  the  second  class  with  6  to  0  litres,  Sarthe,  Indre-t*t-lA>ii^*  Loir* 
ft-Cher,  the  fourth,  with  2  to  4.  wliile  the  departments  to  the 
southHsast  consume  actualh'  Itus  than  2  litret*  \yev  head. 

Jceti.  The  consequences  of  this  excessive  drinking  on  the  vitality  of  the 

nation  are  already  ahu\^ing  theiiiaehes  in  the  low  hirth*rate  and 
the  iucreiiBiug  deft^cta  in  the  jjliysique  of  the  new  genei'aliou.  The 
drinking,  is  unhappily,  not  confinetl  to  the  male  aex*  Tlurty  years 
ago  tho  proportion  of  liahitual  drunkards  hi  lille  was  25  jier  cent. 
male  and  12  per  cent,  atnoug  the  women.*  '*  Little  l»y  little/' 
ivays  Jules  Simon,  "they  become  fond  of  it^  moi-e  fond  than  the 
men/'  In  certain  caiitoim,  it  is  by  hniidreds  that  one  can  cite 
the  female  drinkei^s  who  absorb  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  a  litre  daily*"* 
Absinthe  intoxication  among  women,  according  to  I^ncereaux, 
ia,  without  exaggeration,  'as  frequent  asTamoiig  men.  The  result 
is,  according  to  one  of  my  informants  in  OrnCj  that  the  wotneri 
rarely  have  cliildien  after  thirty.  Of  those  \\ ho  ai"e  boiii  many 
are  rickety  and  have  feeble  constitutions.  In  the  Northeni  deptn*t- 
menta  the  uumlier  of  reciaiita  im.fit  for  militar}^  service  has  become 
six-fold  Ijetwc^n  1874  and  1888.  The  sante  statement  haa  Ijeen 
made  of  Normandy.*  According  to  M.  ItotureaiKf  "the 
an"ondis5ement  of  Doinfront,  wliich  is  that  of  the  departinenl 
of  Orne  in  which  tlie  abuse  of  alcohol  ia  the  moat  habitnal,  is 
also  that  in  which  the  height  is  the  nxost  reduced »  tu  such  an 
extent  that  in  some  cantons  the  recruitment  of  young  conacripts 
is  becoming  almost  impossible/'  Alcoliolism  is  also,  accoriling  to 
I^ncei'eaux,^  the  cause  of  half  tlie  deatha  from  contumption  in 
the  coimtry.  But  jierhaps  the  saddest  conmient  of  all  ia  tha 
departmental  a8}limi  in  Orne,  in  which  out  of  573  inmates  60 


*  Baudrilliird.    *' Hbtdre  d  une  BoutciUc/* 

f  MM.  Legrain  et  Peres,  rEnseigtiemeat  anti-^coolique  a  1  Ecolc 

lAlcoholiem  h  the  chief  sourer  from  wbifli  asyltioit.  are  supplied. 
fr6m  60  p^T  cent,  to  80  per  cent-  of  epileptics  are  due  to  Bicoholiism-  (M. 
Duclaux,  Directeur  de  TI  list  it  at  PtiatcurJ 
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it,  of  the  males  aiitl  70    ik*i'   ctiiit.   of  the  women  lii'o 
'alcoholics/'* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  old^r  peasants  are  a  far  more  The 
temperate  set  than  the  young  or  middle  aged  of  to-day.  Among  peasantft, 
the  senioi-s  of  the  past  generation  it  is  still  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  peasant  %vho  drinks  only  water,  while  those  of  the  seniors 
who  smoke  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Siill,  one  can- 
not lay  clowm  a  hard  and  f4ist  rule  Jibout  the  younger  generation. 
There  were  at  letist  tlu'ee  or  fom^  dilfei^ent  races  hi  the  five  depart- 
ments under  ol:»Bervation.  and  eacli*  when  looked  at  moi'e  rloseh , 
^ho^ved  conBiderable  difl;ei*ence  from  the  othei*&.  Calvadofi  is,  of 
course,  Norman,  so  is  Orne  for  the  most  part.  The  people, 
especially  in  Orne,  are  rather  less  enterprising,  and  the  teachers  in 
the  achook  complain  that  the  chilcken,  though  far  from  stupid, 
are  quite  eon  tent  to  remain  receptive  and  originate  nothing.  I 
lieard  the  same  judgment  passed  on  the  inhabitants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Viuu>utiti'«.  They  wk^re  fond  of  good  cheer,  thought 
much  of  this  wttrld  s  go<jils,  but  were  w^anting  in  initiative.  I  fancy 
the  nc^linesvS  uf  the  countr}'  and  the  hien-etre  may  exercise  on  many 
a  ftomowhat  deadening  elt'ect.  tjoi'tainly,  according  to  mure  than 
one  uitne:^?  the  prturafje  tends  to  eiicoiu'age  kzineti^.  It  is  onK' 
lie  v\  hu  tillt*  the  soil  who  earuH  his  bi'ead  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
In  Sai*thc  one  comt\H  atu*a«ii  quite  another  I'aee,  wlio  belong  to  the 
ancient  county  of  Maine.  Uere,  again,  oflietalB  who  had  been  in 
the  Ea«t  and  South  of  France*  \\'here  the  means  of  existence  are 
not  90  eaj^y  to  obtain  and  the  people  more  active,  complained  of  a 
certain  moUet^^e  aljout  the  cliildi^en.  A  very  notable  point  about 
Sarthc  is  i\s  <^\traoi*dinary  thrift,  to  which  allusion  ha^  already 
been  made*  The  folluwiug  ligurt^  of  the  principal  hanlting  centres 
seem  wortiiy  of  citation.  Le  Mans  (forty-thive  hranch^)^ 
:U»900JM>0  francs  deposits  ;  Mumers  (eightwn  branchea), 
23,UOO,000  francs  ;  La  Fleche  (twelve  branchea),  11,700,000  francs ; 
St.  Calais  (six  branches),  6,600,000  francs;  Chateau  du  I/}ir, 
2,800,000  francs ;  Sabl<^-snr-Sarthe,  1,900,000  francs ;  Le  Grand  Luce, 
IjOOOjOOO  francs.  In  bouw  districts  there  is  a  depositor  to  every 
two  and  ahalf  inhabitants.  Tliis  exti^me  economy  has  sometimes 
iti  inconvenient  side^  as  the  iieasiints  are  more  inclined  to  put 
their  money  into  tlie  bank  than  into  the  land  in  the  shape  of  arti* 
ficial  manm'e«.  Another  minor  fault  with  them  is  theii*  mania 
for  attending  markets,  of  which  there  ai'e  far  too  many.    He  would 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  a  great  step  has  been  made  to  tackle  the 

problem,  by  the  raisiag  cif  the  octroi  la  Paris  on  alcohol  and  dietillcd  drinks 
to  a  much  higher  ii^ure,  and  the  adniifi^iuiit  at  a  nominal  rate,  into  the  capital 
of  the  so-called  fermented  drinks,  such  as  wine,  oider^  and  lw?er.  This  happy 
eiiange  h  likely  tu  be  aided  by  the  magnifiLTut  wine  and  cider  crop,  the  forcoer 
of  wEieh  has  turned  out  the  brst  for  m^my  years.  Tec  totalis  in  in  not  likely 
to  gain  any  serious  foothold  in  France,  where  probably  half  the  a  meal* 
tural  population  are  interested  in  produting  wine  or  cider,  '  Non* 
demandons  la  ttmp^raace  et  non  latetiaencfi,  nous  totiloTns  la  sobri^te  et 
noil  le  renoneement/' — M.  P.  Benrdeley,  article  on  ''  Tfuseignemfnt 
anti-alcodique,"  Revue  PodagogiquCf  Bcptembir,  1901. 
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Kinal  ^ttite- 
iii^tit  of  the 
prahleni. 


What  I  hf 
afihool  cAii  do, 
Its  looal 


be  a  pubEc  benefactor  who  suppr^aaed  half  the  markets  at  preeent 
existing.  In  Inclre-et-LoiiT  one  eonn  s  avn  i^^s  ;igaiii  quite  a  different 
race*  The  countries  ^vhere  wine  is  the  aiiti-Je  think  aeeni  to  possess 
inhabitants  of  a  more  li^^ely  and  sanguine  teniperament  than  those 
who  cb-ink  cider  or  beer.  In  build  and  stature  the  TouraBgeau 
appears  very  diflferent  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  two  de- 
partments—bkiff,  witty,  narfpiQis,  un  pcu  fomitmr,  not  to  nieiition 
other  qualities  he  is  in  many  ways  much  the  same  as  Raljelais  painteil 
him,  at  the  RenaLssance.  lie  has,  also,  some  of  the  solidity  of  Balzac 
about  him,  and  in  comimrtsoii  with  the  phlegmatic  Is'ornian  is 
rather  a  ptiasiojine.  Such  are  a  few  stray  notes  on  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  coimtry  I  gleaned  from  those  most  competent  to  speak  on 
the  matter.  The  peasant  iiiay  somewhat  lack  energy.  It  is  a 
fault  one  can  ahvaya  reproach  the  eountiy  with,  but  for  me  who 
con\'eraed  M^ith  no  inconsiderable  immljei"  of  them,  it  was  a  jui'- 
petual  pleasure  to  a^linire  their  simple  \et  wtriking  conunon  sense. 
AJwa>^  a  trifle  mf'fiants  at  tlie  Ijej^inning  of  the  con^'ei*sation,  they 
purpoaely  hold  their  hand  and  pretend  to  know  nothing  till  they 
see  you  aro  not  intent  on  nmking  fun  of  them^  and  then  tliey 
surprise  you  \vith  then*  sln*ewt!ne^^.  They  seem  the  least  hkely 
persons  in  France  to  be  t4iken  in* 

(3.)  I'he  Problem  anu  the  School, 

The  alxjve  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
and  the  ^jeas^mts  \^'ho  inhabit  it  will  not  ha\'e  been  attc^mpted  in 
vain  if  it  m  regarded  asii  a  sort  of  background  to  the  m^hool  rtself  to  set 
ofl'  the  ktter  in  its  proj^er  relief,  and  so  allow  us  U>  deduce  uliat  are, 
and  should  Ije,  the  precise  relations  between  the  country  and  the 
school,  and  wliat  is  the  schools  ti^ue  ]>Iace  hi  the  rm*al  economy. 
For  it  should  be  evident,  now  that  the  eountiy  problems  have  Ijeen 
stated,  albeit  in  a  Imld  and  Buperfieial  fasliion,  that  many  of  thes^e 
economic  and  social  difficulties  are  quite  beyond  the  oonipetence 
of  the  school  alone  to  sohe,  and  all  that  the  school  can  do  is  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  some  of  them. 

Taking  them  in  the  order  in  i\  Inch  we  Imve  treated  the  prc»bleni, 
if  the  local  small  industries  are  to  Ije  heljjed,  somethiag  must  be  done 
in  the  shape  of  practical  work  either  in  the  schools  or  in  the  evening 
continuation  schooLs.  Li  agricultund  neighbourhoods,  where  the 
majority  of  ijeasant^  are  also  proprietoi's,  inatiuction  in  scientific 
notions  appHed  to  agt^iculture  is  clearly  the  solution  of  the  problerii^ 
dealing  largely  with  the  popularisation  of  artificial  manures^  and  the 
teaching  of  such  practical  work  as  grafting.  The  r6!&  of  the  normal 
schools  m^-rt-rijj  the  country  ^\  ill  Ib  to  turn  out  ^lepcs^maitres  capal>le 
of  serving  as  valuaWe  lieutenanta  t4>  the  departmental  or  special 
professors  of  agricult  ui'e.  The  spirit  of  saving  so  widespread  am<  »ng 
the  people  should  he  transferred  frooi  an  individualistic  to  a  social 
basis  by  substituting  everj^^vhere  the  mutual  insurance  societiee 
among  the  scholai^,  and  the^e  societies,  together  with  the  assoi^ia* 
tionsof  former  pupils,  should  further  develop  the  spirit  of  co-0]>era* 
tion,  which,  as  we  have  seen^  must  be  extended  from  co-operation  in 
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purcham  to  ca-opemtioii  iii  the  anJe  of  pixxluoe.  To  £x>uibut  the 
emigriiitioii  to  the  to^ms*  the  teachei"  mm  cultivate  that  love  of  the 
countryBide  and  of  tlie  iiati%^e  village  which  is  nowhere  stronger 
than  in  France.  The  recreative  evening  lectures  will  do  something 
to  redeeni  the  long  winter  e\'ening8  in  the  country  from  the  charge 
of  diilneas.  If  one  cannot  have  a  circuB  in  every  village,  one  can 
have  at  lumi  n  magic  liinternj  %vhile  to  com  bit  alcohohKm,  apart  from 
the  teaching  in  i^bool  and  the  conferences,  there  m  the  work  of 
forming  tenip*3rance  aocietiea  among  the  children,  which  haa 
indeed  been  Ijeguu  in  France,  though  it  has  not  attained  the  magni- 
tude of  the  movement  in  England.  Such  ia  what  one  C4in  lightly 
demand  from  the  school  in  itw  duty  towards  its  neighboni^s. 

But  this  deaciuption  of  the  school  work  will  ]iii\e  been  thi^o wn  away  ^  9^^^^ 
if  it  hiia  not  been  aeen  that  the  school  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
microcosm  of  tlit^  locality.  Apart  from  it^  local  obligationfi  stand  ita 
higher  duties  towarda  the  nation  and  toward  humanity.  It  strives, 
as  much  m  it  can,  within  the  brief  ae^ii^on  of  the  8choc>l  life,  to  give 
the  cbild  in  a  shortened  and  inteJUgibie  manner  the  experience  of 
the  i*ace  Ijecause  he  will  one  day  Ije  a  man,  and  the  experience  of 
the  nation  IjecauBe  he  will  one  day  be  a  citizen  (See  Apj^endix  V.), 
These,  we  nmat  never  forget,  are,  after  aih  the  main  objects  of  the 
scliOL^l,  and  because  time  presses  and  w^e  wish  to  give  the  child  not 
merely  hearsay  loiowledge,  or  chai*ge  his  memory  with  a  mass  of  loose 
and  nnc^rrelated  facb^,  next  to  forming  his  character  and  awakening 
intelligence  we  aim,  al)oveall,  at  equipping  him  with  the  toi>ls  of 

ming— reading  and  writhig  and  cyphering— that  affcerwnardi*,  as 
Dr,  Harris  well  points  out  in  liis  monograph  on  Primary  Ekluca- 
tion  in  the  United  Stiites,  he  may  labom*  for  himself  in  the  field  of 
knowledge,  and  even  if  he  neglects  to  continue  his  education  in  a 
formid  way  in  the  evening  achooLs,  he  may  at  least  keep  it  up  and 
add  bo  it  by  reading  the  jiwipera  and  possibly  an  occ^ional  lx>ok,  for 
tbe  newspiiiK^r  has  become  nothing  more  or  leaa  than  the  populiu' 
encyclopcBdia  of  the  day  on  topics  that  all  the  world  wants  lo  Uilk 
aljQut-  Ho  singing  is  a  good  thing,  niauu^il  work  is  highly  desirable, 
agricultui*al  edue^ition  is  welbnigh  indispensable,  but  we  must  not 
neglect  the  general  etlucation  of  the  child,  even  in  the  rm^al  school, 
hy  handing  him  over  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  specialist/*  which 
is  often  only  the  wurd  ' *  faddist  "  writ  large. 

This  gener'al  education  the  French  primary  schools  seem  ao  far  to  General 
have  i>rovided  and  safeguarded  with  nosniall  meed  of  success.  Where  *^^"^'^*<'"*'j 
(luizot  planted,  Dm'uy  ^vatered^  while  its  present  flourishing  con* 
dition  ia  largely  d^te  to  Jules  Ferr\'  and  his  able  henchman,  M,  Ferdi- 
;d  Buisaon,     One  may  perhajis  regret  that  the  Thiixl  Republic 

*  "  Tfic  apeciuliat  h  neccssiiry ^necessary  up  to  a  certain  point^ — in 
education,  as  m  everything  else*  Ikit  in  nothing  h  it  so  dangerous  as  it 
h  in  ciJucation  to  b:  guirkd  by  the  judgment  of  the  specialist  ulone*  The 
judgment  of  tbe  speciaiii*t  needs  to  be  criticised,  corrected,  and  iupple- 
ment^d  by  the  experience  of  u.1)  who  have  direct  knowledge  of  tbe  problems 
of  life  for  winch  etbuiitiiitr  profeiises  to  prepare  us  -  and  the  mcthodfl  of 
the  iippciatbt  need  tu  be  frunkly  discuijsed  by  those  who  have  watched 
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lias  believed  it  ueoeaaaiy  to  break  bo  thoroughly  with  the  Bystem 
it  received  it.  One  may  still  more  dee]*!}  regret  that  the  historical 
development  of  France  haa  resuUc'd  in  so  sharp  a  division  betii^eeii 
rival  groujTs  of  principles.  Cert-aiiily  it  seem^  imfortunate  that 
the  republic  has  found  itiielf  unable  to  combine  the  old  with 
the  new,  for  such  a  sweeping  measui'e  as  the  laicisjition  of 
the  schools  miu^t  have  meant  the  deprivation  to  the  State  of 
a  Viist  amount  of  trainjed  knowledge  and  solid  i\  orth,  which  are 
not  ah\'ay3  the  eiiaiest  things  to  i^eplat^.  Vet,  if  success  m  any 
criterion,  on©  cannot  well  withhold  one's  admiration  for  these 
root  and  branch  reformers  whi>,  in  less  than  twenty  y^m^,  ha\e  re- 
modelled the  cun^icula  from  top  to  bottom,  profoundly  modified  I  he 
ancient  methods  of  teaching,  borlily  raii4tM:l\  lifted,  and  f^hifted  the 
whole  structure  of  populai'  education  on  to  an  entirelv'  new  set  of 
foundations.  co\'ered  the  country  with  a  complete  network  of  free 
schoob,  and  reconstituted  the  anlres  of  their  educational  army  \rith  a 
aet  of  tomiliers  poa^esaed  with  traditions  of  devotion  and  esprit  d^  c^rps 
that  many  an  older  institution  might  eiuy.  For  the  tmehing  ha* 
Ijeen  re  founded  on  tiie  IjetUn*  wide  of  the  pj'inciple^  of  the  French 
Itovolution,  and  emlxKhm  &Jine  of  it^s  noblest  at^pLrations,  The  open 
door  lui*^  been  made  a  rea^lity  in  education  for  the  masset*,  without 
money  and  without  piice,  and  oid}'  improved  measui^es  are  iiee-tt^stiry 
to  comi)el  them  all  to  come  in,  aiid  a  race  of  teacheiB  htm  Ijeen  rait^etl 
uji,  not  hirehngs  eager  only  for  their  daily  breads  l>ut  true  *'  shep- 
herds of  the  people/'  who  laljour  not  alone  for  the  welfare  of  the 
school  but  of  the  district  it  serves.  It  is  the  very  strength  iind 
ijohdity  of  the  system  as  a  whole  tliat  j^ennitn  one  to  sjieak  nn  un- 
reservedly of  any  small  defect  in  it*j  comixjnent.  parts.  I'heiv  [a 
always  an  abundance  of  inake- weight  in  tlie  sha^je  of  its  merits  to 
counterbalance  any  criticism  one  may  feel  it  incnmljent  to  indulge 
in.  ?for  is  it  indeed  cej'Uiin  that  the  criticisms  whirb  a  jiasiitng 
stranger  may  make  have  always  so  wide  an  apjilication  as  he 
imagines.  At  any  rate,  his  strictures,  apart  from  the  refei*ence 
tliey  may  have  to  his  own  country,  if  they  have  any  utility.  ar» 
meant  to  bo  those  of  a  friendly  observer,  whose  adniiration  of  the 
system  fis  a  wholt^  maktss  hiin  ambitious  to  be  if  possible  a  ci> 
operator,  after  a  hinuble  fashion,  in  a  work  which  shoijd  be  not  oidy 
the  i>ride  of  France,  but  uf  huinanity* 


CHAIT^ER  Xn. 

The  Problem  of  Rubal  EnucATioN  in  Englakd, 

The  scliotil  ^^^^  analysis  of  the  ruiul  problem  in  France  should  go  far  to 
j^robleru  tni]y  show  tliat  the  I'ural  school  in  England  rannot  Imj  exi>cf  ted  any 
I^^^J  I  more  than  the  Fi^ench  rural  school  to  jjj^ivide  a  panacea  (or  all 
l^blciij.        Hie  ills  of  the  country-side.    And  so,  though  it  doea  not  directtj 

W  the  practical  results  of  those  methods  as  illuBtrated  by  the  sklllt  the  chirac- 

t  Ter»  a  111}  the  good  mnM  of  the  people  in  wlio.^e  traiDing  those  met  hods  have 

Ijeen  applied/* — M.  Sadler  in  *'  Tfaw  fur  eat}  we  Leani  Anything  of  Practi* 
ual  Value  (rum  the  Sludy  uf  Foreign  SysieniB  of  Edm:aiioa?" 
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concern  onv  ediicHtioiml  authorities  in  diagnoae,  much  less  to 
preacrilie,  for  thts  proaent  uiiaatisfaatory  eojulition  of  things  in 
many  of  the  niral  parts  of  England,  it  seem^  none  the  less  clear 
that  it  13  highly  nd\iflablf*  to  try  nnrl  oLtuin  a  gmieral  view  of  the 
present  position  of  affiiira  l>efore  vt^ntiH'iDg  to  atatr*  whiMe  and 
how  the  school  run  loud  ii  liplping  hand  in  tlie  niatlL*r. 

Attention  has  already  btn^n  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  rural  prob- 
lem ill  Kii^laiid  19  radically  different  from  what  it  is  in  rranee. 
Owing  to  the  prcfmndpi'inife  of  large  farn^B  in  England  the  vast 
majonty  of  the  diildreii  who  attend  tliB  villages  n^^hools  are  tho 
childrf»n  of  the  labom-ei-s,  whose  future  nareer,  aa  a  rule,  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  sons  fjf  the  Fiwnch  jiea^anta,  Economieall>' 
the  ]>robleni  seems  likewise  d liferent  in  the  two  count ne,i.  In 
France  the  major  ]mrt  of  the  soil  ia  farmed  direi^tl)"  by  ita  ownei's, 
except  in  the  districts  \vhere  the  mt^tayer  syHteni  of  cultivation 
prevails.  In  England  a  large  proixrrtion  of  the  land  has,  apart  from 
the  tithe,  to  sii]>|K)rt  three  eatc'goriea  of  per^ns — the  landlord, 
the  tenant,  and  the  lalxjni-er,  iind  that  with  no  margin  against 
bad  yeai^s  such  as  Protection  in  n  measure  affords.  If  the  pi'esent 
crisis  in  agriculture  continues^  it  may  endj  as  some  people  tlunk, 
in  the  squeezing  out  of  the  landlords,  as  the  least  essential  econo- 
mically of  the  three.  Such  an  eveatnality  would  be  scarcely  a 
gain  if  the  only  tie  between  the  remaining  paiiiei^  were  tliat  of  a 
cash  nexus.  Of  coui^e,  there  is  the  aiteinati\'e  of  the  landlord 
turning  round  and  fai^ming  his  own  iand,  and  tliis  does  not  seem 
to  Ije  altogether  improbable,  except  in  the  case  of  veiy  large  estates. 
Tinder  present  conditions  large  farms ^  unfoiiunateh',  seem  more 
likely  to  pay  than  small  holdings,  except  where  the  latter  are  ex- 
ceptionally situated.  The  improvements  in  French  farming,  as 
far  as  education  is  conceraied,  must  largely  come,  for  the  present  at 
leasti  through  the  primary  or  higher  primary  school.  In  England 
the  sons  of  the  farming  class  go  to  secondaiy  schools.  The  i^ural 
pi-oblem  is,  thei-efore,  quite  as  much  a  secondary  as  a  |iiimaiy^ 
education  problem,*  We  must  not  only  educate  Hodge  but  hin 
masti'C, 

It  seems  generally  agreed  that  the  chief  defect  of  the  modern 
English  famner  is  that  he  has  yet  to  realise  the  value  of  co-operutive 
association,  not  only  for  tJie  pui-chase  of  cake  and  **  artiticial  " 
(a  matter  in  which  he  might  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  French  culti- 
vatoj^'s  book),  but  also  for  the  marketing  of  his  jjroduce,  and  for 
(ilitaining  in  relntion  to  this  moi-e  favoumble  rates  from  the  railway 
companies. 

Owing  to  the  agricultural  laliour  market  having  been  in  man> 
districts  for  yeai's  ovei^tocked,  the  farmer  was  formerly  placed. 
as    I'egards    the  ^labour    moi'ket^  in    a    singularly    independent 

*  On©  who  is  living  and  working  in  the  midst  of  the  prohlera  wtiiea : 
**  The  farmer  wants  to  be  humanized  as  the  squire.  He  wants  to  add  to 
his  soil  apprenticeship  enough  iKxvk-learning  (o  keep  r^froimts,  to  supervise 
imebinery,  to  cheek  irnpoftitifm  ia  rnannre  jiikI  f^eM.  to  work*  if  ti  an  mil 
ma  Up  €<>oj)cr;itioaj  to  put  out  piece-work,  to  inspire  confidence  ia  his  men,** 
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petition.  0Btil  a  few  years  back  it  was  more  or  less  a  favour 
on  his  part    to  take  on  a  man.    Now,  unluckily   for  him,   the 

whirligig  of  time  has  bi^ought  ita  fi^ve?i^%  and  labour  i,^  of  ten 
woefully  scarce.  It  ia  difficult  for  the  fufmer  lu  change  at  once 
his  somewhat  imf^riou^  manners  in  dealmg  with  the  men.  It 
m  only  natural  fi>r  the  lalx^iirer,  on  finding  the  tide  g**tting  in  in 
bis  favour,  to  jircrt'e  sompwhat  rmtln?iH,  not  to  my  rr'f^tivo.  But 
the  fact  reniaiiia  that  some  fjirmei'H  must  hiwn  thut  the  nicn  of 
to-day  must  lje  M  rather  than  driven.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
feeling  that  sonxe  i>f  tliem  have  engendered  in  their  subordinates 
h  not  far  removed  from  downright  luitred 

As  for  tlie  men,  the  bent  of  them  have  t<x:>  of  ten  migrated  lotlie 
towns*  Higher  w^jg(*H  mid  greater  freedom  have  l>et?n  the  ntain 
incentives.  Thoi^e  who  are  left  are  frequently  the  legist  enter- 
prising, the  least  sti^ng,  and  the  least  desirable;  skilled  laljour 
is  getting  scarrei*  and  9carcej%  as  the  old  generation  die  out.  Wliat 
is  wantcil  in  tlu'  piescnt  nioo  i^  more  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  a  greater 
keenne*is  to  get  oiu  and  \vm  of  tlie  spirit  of  shij'k. 

How  can  the  schoul  help?  By  n  taking  the  education  given 
in  its  ehias-rooms  a  bettei*  pi^eparation  for  the  life  the  majority  of 
rural  childi^eii  have  Ijefore  them  ;  not  by  cutting  down  its  so-ealleil 
literary  and  intellectual  side,  but  by  bringing  it  more  into  mm- 
pa  thy  and  aceord  with  riu^al  life.  The  recent  circular  on  the 
drawing-upof  time-tables  give?*  all  the  local  option  tlud  is  desirable 
in  the  matter.  In  this  way  the  ttnrricuhjm  ran  bf*  given,  as  in  France, 
an  agrirultund  tiuge  without  injuring  its  main  fentiu"*^.  The 
]jictures  on  the  walls.  thelMH>ks  the  pnpilsuse,  the  subject  uuitl<*r 
of  the  teacher's  lessons^  can  bi^  chiefly  concerned  with  the  cf>untry 
and  with  agricnltnre.  In  connection  with  this  a  givat  jmint 
nhould  lie  made  of  Natnre  s^tudy,  and  the  *'  school  jomiiev  '*  t^sliindd 
figure  prominently  on  the  programme. 

Mannal  training  for  1mys»  with  cooking  and  lauiairy  work  [or 
girls,  should  be  pronifrted  eveiy  where.  School  gaixlens,  mf>n^  i»f 
the  Boscomlje*  than  the  Frencli  type,  should  l)e  started,  and  ilm 
side  of  the  school  w<>rk  might  be  encouraged  by  i>ns:es  gixen 
by  the  agricultural  stK-ieties.  Love  of  tlie  country  slnadd 
be  inculcated,  the  noble  side  of  honest  toil,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  self-hel[j  shoidd  be  the  dominant  notes  of  the  instrut*tion 
given.  Evening  continuation  schools  should  Ije  more  widely 
established,  and  I'endered  as  practical  as  possible. 

But  this  involves  further  desirable  changes.  Practical  ugri 
culture  should  Ije  taught  in  the  training  colleger,  or  at  least 
an  abundant  suppl)^  of  Iioliday  coiu'ses  on  the  subject  arranged, 

♦See  Vol.  II.  of  Special  Reports  (Cd.  8943),  "The  School  Uardcns 
at  Boaeonibe  British  School,"  by  T.  G,  RtHipcr,  H.Md.  i  iind  fur  fidlt-r 
detaib  on  cvirricala  fur  country  stdiouls  sec  Leaflet  No.  7  of  iht*  Ajrri- 
ctittural  Education  Cornudttee,  by  Rus ;  Leaflfi  Ifj*  by  Mr,  J.  i\  Medd  ^ 
Leaflet  20,  by  Mr.  H.  Lee  Warner  ;  Leaflet  1ft,  by  T.  Q.  B. :  Le^fctlet  19  (on 
evening  schools),  by  Mr.  H.  ]\lacan.  There  i»  aJso  an  instructive  f<iprr 
on  tilt*  tf\ic)iir^^'  of  frartk-ninr:  hy  f>rripfitf*ti(^  }ip (fetors  l>y  thr*  ^^aiuv  lArittr 
in  the  "  Juurnul  of  ibr  Six-ifiy  of  Arts"  Marrb  iGili,  l&UU. 
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such  as  the  Cambridge  County  Council  and  other  county  couocUa 
haTB  established,  with  a  diploma  for  aucceasftil  candidates.*  The 
poj^ition  of  the  country  teachers  should  be  iiuproved,  eRpeeially 
in  re^rard  to  lixily  *\l  tenure,  and  it  might  he  advisiible  to  carnuvrk 
grants  for  salaries.  Perhaps,  in  place  of  the  millions  that  the 
State  has  voted  t(>  the  relief  of  local  taxation  it  would  have  been 
Ixitter  foT*  it  to  liave  aastimed  the  eliief  cost  of  efiiic^tion,  or  at  least 
have  deiiiiitely  devoted  the  money  granted  in  relief  of  the  rates 
to  education.  Again,  if  practicable,  it  would  he  a  good  thing 
til  dilYereutiatve  town  and  country  schools.  Why  should  tlie 
teacher's  eoniplain  ?  lu  aecT>ndary  education  a  man  hat?  gen- 
erally to  deiinitely  decide  whether  ho  will  teach  classics,  mathe- 
matics, science,  or  uioderu  languagoijj  and  direct  his  studies 
accordingly.  The  secondaiy  schfwla  ai^  without  doubt  the  better 
for  this  differentiation.  If  salaries  in  country  schools  were  higher, 
there  would  lie  no  economic  cau^e  for  complaint. 

Seeing  that  often  foiir-tiftha  and  oven  more  of  the  maintenance 
in  some  of  the  I'm^al  (leutnniuatiiinal  selnwh  comes  out  of  the  public 
pui'se,  in  the  shape  of  a  Governmeat  gi^ant,  it  seems  rather  fal^e 
economy  to  refuse  to  make  up  out  of  the  public  funds  \vhate\er 
may  Ije  the  narrow  margin  tetween  the  pi^esent  gi-ant  and 
the  requii'ements  of  efficiency  on  the  ground  of  principle, 
and  thereby  hinder  the  children  in  the  voluntury  schools  from 
attaining  their  full  development.  This  extra  grant  would  Ije 
one  of  the  best  investments  for  the  State  to  make,  especially 
if  it  carried  with  it  the  right  of  the  locaUty  to  be 
I'epresented  on  the  board  of  management  of  these  schools.  Vro- 
vided  that  the  religious  instruction  is  duly  safeguarded,  the 
clergy  have  alrejidy  given  many  indications  that  they  will  not 
object  to  but  rather  welcome  local  control.  Of  coui^e,  the 
great  f^Tistiicles  to  instituting  one  single  comprehensive  local  autln> 
rity  in  the  country  are  the  small  isolated,  independent  areas  of  the 
school  boards,  which  have  prevented  them  from  doing  the  good 
work  that  the  las'ge  boards  in  the  towns  have  done.f  Were  tla^ 
county  ai*eiL  with  the  county  council  as  the  paramount  educa- 
tional  authority »  made  to  aljsorb  the.se  isolated  areas,  we  should 
abtain  the  same  homogeneity  of  not  only  primary  Ijut  primary 
and  socondarj^  education  as  in  France,  without  however  j^epuruting 
the  two  grades  sr^  completely  as  in  that  ccnintry.  This  would 
enoi^mously  helji  to  *'  ftjcus  *'  ttie  educatiomil  wants  of  eat^li 
locality,  and  make  the  locality  itself  mora  ready  to  supply  them. 

It  has  throughout^  of  course,  Ijeen  assumed  that  the  rural  schfiol, 
as  the  outcome  of  rm*al  life,  should  do  its  utnuust  to  prepare  for 
and  promote  the  future  welfai^e  of  the  chddren.  It  i^  f>nly  neces- 
sary to  mention,  in  order  to  dismias.  as  wicked  and  impossible, 
the  theory  that  the  schcMjl,  in  the  selfish  interest's  of  the  few,  sliould 
be  90  transformed  and  deformed  as  to  turn  out  in  this  the  twen- 
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tieth  century  a  race  of  serfs  and  heIot5  of  the  aacripti  glebw  trpe, 
whoae  function  i^  tu  pnivid*^  u  more  abundiint  aupply  uf  chi^p 
labmir.  But  all  tliese  suggestiona  !nr  improving  the  rural  school 
depend  For  their  ultimate  aueresa  and  justiiiration  on  the  ivm- 
ditious  of  life  which  uwait  it?^  ohtmni.  The  achooK  huwevei* 
perfect,  can  only  give  at  the  most  the  aptitudes  and  aaj>ii*ationjs 
for  a  country  life.  If  the  pupils  on  leaving  the  school  do  not 
find  a  fair  field  at  home  for  these  aptitudes*  and  aspirations  the 
best  of  them  ^\ill  leave  the  villages,  just  m  the  Ijest  of  the  present 
goneratifm  Imvt*  done,  and  the  ngrieultural  hia^  given  to  thf*  schoul 
win  be  Hiinj>ly  thrown  away.  One  may  thc^refiu-F,  |H.*r*haps,  teonf*« 
more  ijerniitted  to  go  outside  the  school  thougli  nt*t  lieyond  iH 
lawful  sphere  of  influf*iK'i\  to  aj^k  what  are  the  proHont  conrlit ions  and 
jiruspeets  of  tht*  country-hred  lad,  and  how  they  may  l>e  tietten*d. 

At  the  present  time,  and  it  m  no  gooil  blinking  at  what  h  a 
patient  faetj  tlie  agricultural  latourer's  status  has  somehow  or 
another  Ijecome  to  he  rpgai'dexl  aa  one  of  the  moat  menial  in  tha 
social  scale.  This  is  not  tlie  place  to  iiif[uire  whether,  as  some 
people  assert,  the  tioard  school  has  helped  to  spread  the  cull  of 
the  black  coat  and  top  hat  uf  the  srnall  clerk  or  draper*^  as^tant* 
in  holding  them  up  before  the  pupils*  eyes  as  the  emblenisi  and 
insignia  of  gentility »  to  the  detriment  and  depreciation  of  other 
i*qually  worthy  callings.  It  is  much  to  be  fiusj*ected  that  tlie 
social  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  has  l>een  in  these  niattet*s  by 
far  the  potent  facti)r,  Ihit  when  a  father  with  a  family  of  eight 
children,  living  iji  the  slums  of  London,  and  earning  wages  Mow 
those  of  many  a  '*  teamcrman; '  who  is  far  lietter  houst*d  and  fed, 
refuses  t«  let  his  two  eldest  sons  come  into  tlie  counti'v  to  ha  it*  a 
year's  trial  at  agricultural  w^ork.*  on  the  ground  that  such  work 
ia  **  only  fit  for  childj*en  «ut  of  reformatories/*  it  is  evident  we  havi^ 
got  something  dee|>er  than  a  mei'e  school  problem  to  »olve, 
although,  if  our  rountry  teachers*  position  were  inipn*ved.  wi* 
might  have  the  teachei^a  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the  countiT* 
side  as  in  France. 

iVasuming  that  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  present  state  of  affaini^ 
it  seems  clear  that,  if  the  seed  sown  in  the  school  h  to  bear  fruit, 
something  must  he  done  by  everyone  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  the  country  to  help  the  labourer  to  better  Iiimself  and  his  ]K>^iHofi 
in  every  possible  way.  The  truth  is  that  ^^llage  life  wants  (|yicken- 
ing  and  reorganising.  The  old  feudal  ties  are  passing  away, 
but,  fortunately,  there  are  other  possible  bases  for  loyally  and 
lelandlon!.  naitual  good  feehng,  Fii^t,  there  is  the  rtile  of  the  landloixl.  He 
can  do  much  to  render  country  life  attractive  by  keeping  hin 

*  It  is  worth  coasiderins  whether  it  would  not  be  px^ible  for  enter- 
priaiag  farmers  to  take  one  or  t%vo  lads  of  fourteen  and  tifteen  out  of  the 
town  on  a  year's  trial  There  is  nmch  to  be  done  un  a  farm  which  ia  re»lly 
£k  boy*s  work»and  **ven  if  the  lad  wished  to  return  ui  ihe  end  of  thv  year  tJHi 
benefit  to  \m  phjViqae  and  so  to  his  wage-earning  capacil y  would  he  rery 
great.  I  have  to  thank  my  brother,  Mr,  J.  Neville  Brereton,  for  this  aaJd 
oth*r  sugge^t-jfirii  and  criticisms  on  the  africulliiral  sitle  of  my  report. 
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cottage  properly,  ai  iiijef  J  mnny  d«j,  in  at  least  tlioroui^lily  habit- 
able rejjuir.  The  value  uf  cottage  pi*operty  is  not  to  be  estimated 
hy  the  rent  it  pays,  but  by  thr  accmiiinodLitinn  it  hixva.  Uoorl 
cottsi^r^i  art?  ai  iiece^isan'  lo  a  well-mannged  eatate  m  good 
bullack  boxes.  If  the  larullord  wishes  to  bind  the  lalwurer  anew 
to  the  soil,  he  niiif^t  give  liini  at  least  a  Btake  in  it*  lie  miist  afford 
liim  a  t'haru't%  if  pciRsible.  of  getting  on  and  making  money.  In 
fact,  what  h  wanted  i^  the  mending  of  several  rungs  in  the  agi'i- 
cultural  ladder,  ^j  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  riae  from  the  plough, 
Far  from  refusing  to  cut  \ip  a  iield  or  two  in  allotments,  a  wiat* 
Isiiidlord  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  encourage  the  people  in  the^ 
place  to  take  them  up, 

I3  it  not  deairal>le  tbat  many  of  the  farmers  slioidd  study  to  Tli«  farm* 
improve  tbeir  relations  with  the  men,  and  endeavour  to  pay 
higher  wages  in  order  to  retain  tlie  labour?  The  diftieultiea  are 
y;reatj  but  one  h  impelled  to  think  not  insuperable.  Perhaps,  by 
encouraging  Im  men  to  do  as  nmch  piecework  as  possible,  he 
may  assist  them  tu  brtcome  a.^  efticient  as  their"  forefathers  wei*e. 
ills  wage  bill  wdl  be  higher,  but  he  will  probably  iind  the  sweat  of 
tlie  lalioiirer*a  brow  the  best  manure  his  far  in  ran  have.  On  the 
other  liaudj  he  may  helj)  to  promote^  cordial  relations  hy  reviving 
the  old  furm  feativities  of  harvest  and  Christ tuas^  frolics,  and  jtre- 
renting  prizeifi«"  the  best  ploughing  and  hoeing  dfine  on  his  place, 

Agun,  in  spite  of  diffi^ultie^^  ^y/ixl  and  Jinancial.  rm'ght  not  many  TU?  cler;* 
of  the  village  clergy  do  somewhat  moix?  to  imitate  the  methtKis 
nivd  resnurrefnl  activity  of  iheir  biotber  clergy  in  the  great  towu'^  ? 
The  clergy,  as  someone  has  justly  said,  and  this  naturally  includcii 
the  Nonconformists,  form  the  gi^atest  agency  for  social  work  in 
England.  Let  each  village  clergyman  then  lielp  to  eatal>lish  a 
reading-room,  in  which  lecturer  ran  Ije  given,  as  in  France,  or 
utilise  the  scliool  building  for  the  same  purp)«e.  Even  if  lie  does 
not  take  pairt  in  games  he  can  lend  an  interested  support  to  the 
\illage  sjKirts.  A  iield  can  nearly  always  lje  found  for  cricket. 
A  pi'etty  custom,  which  we  have  well-nigh  lo.^t  in  England,  but 
which  still  obtains  in  France,  is  that  of  each  \illnge  having  its 
fete  day.    This  might  well  be  revived. 

The  village  schoolmaster  would  no  doubt  adnnrablv  second  the  '^**^  ^'^*^'** 
ml  etl'orts  of  the  clergyman.     It  is  not  to  l>e  gains^iyed   that 
[118  burden  of  so-called  extimneous  tasks*   is  sometimes  unfair 


m^istef. 


•  T!j«  two  side«  of  the  question  are  very  well  sitmmarisad  in  the  follow- 
ing? extracts  :^ — 

"One  of  the  most  utifuir  features  in  tlie  occupancy  of  the  y>t:8t  cif  tcficher 
in  the  village  schmjl  Ls  the  fact  tluit  it  is  freqtienUy  umde  a  tundllitJii  of 
appointnieut  lo  and  tenancy  in  tlie  mastershir  of  the  schixil  that  certain 
tjTtranetjiia  Uiska  shall  li€  performed*  Thcijc  tasks  aie  mainly  tlioe^ 
panecttd  with  the  ehureh  choir  and  the  Sumlay-schouL  And  not  nuiy 
is  the  present  posiuoa  often  unjust  to  the  oecnpant  of  the  mastership  f>f 
the  schooh  but  it  i^  most  fruitful  iu  x*rovokii)g:  troubles  in  conueetkai 
with  the  tenure  uf  his  otHee.  Now,  we  do  not  say  that  the  village  scIkhiJ 
ui^i-itr^r  should  not  Hay  the  village  orjran  or  train  the  tillage  choir.  Uut 
we  da  say  tlat  he  shoiild  be  permitted  lu  please  Jiim^t'If  alxnit  tlie  aiatter. 
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and  excessive,  but  when  one  sees  the  fenour  with  which    tli©  * 
Fi*ench  teacher  uccepts  these  out-side  duties,  one  simply   refuses 
to  Ijeheve  that  the  English  teacher  is  Hkely  to  prove  for  one  moment 
any  whit  less  patinotic  and  public  minded,  if  the  call  ia  made  to 
hbii  in  a  projjer  fashion. 
Then  again,  something  may  be  done  by  i*eviving  and  promotiiigl 

i^ciae.  village  industries,  which,  if  they  are  aldlled  trades,  can  not  otily 
exiat  but  flourish  in  spite  of  the  stress  of  outride  com  petition  • 
and  it  ia  difficult  to  see  why  tlie  cOH:i]?erative  system  of  traduig 
should  ]iot  be  po^^ible  in  some  crises  among  the  villagera,  why 
it  should  not  lead  them  to  found  their  own  shopSpas  theopemtivea 
have  done  in  the  factory^  districts.  In  conBection  with  this  it 
\\*ould  \w  Ui^f nl  to  sitart  a  illage  banka,  \^  henever  it  is  practicable, 
AVhen  all  is  &iid  and  done,  the  country  problem,  in  so  fai'  ns  it 
concei'nB  the  status  and  economic  position  of  the  wnrking-claasea, 
is  not  so  acute  as  the  piol>!am  in  the  town.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  of  stagnation,  but  this  is  a  ptK>l  which  it  aliould  not 
be  beyond  the  power  of  the  angel  c^f  n^utual  g^xdwill  tii  stir  up 
and  endue  with  healnig  virtues.  There  is  at  least  no  submerged 
tenth,  ivhich  seems  in  the  Uyvms  to  baffle  aU  the  efforts  of  ja  ivate 
iniliati\'e  to  dejil  with  and  elevate  it. 

oneluaion*  Thetie  few  iHu^tigraphs  are  not  meant  to  be  in  any  way  exhaustivF. 
They  are  only  the  rough  headingsi  of  chapters  %vhich  might  easily- 
Ix^.  expanded  to  double  and  ti^ble  the  size  of  the  i'ejx>rt  itself.  Yet  i 
in  giving  setting  and  projjoitioii  to  the  question  of  i^uml  eclucjitinii 
it  is  to  be  hop<Kl  they  will  not  iye  found  out  of  place.  The  rural 
problem,  iii  fact,  has  a  threefold  asj^ect — economic,  social,  and 
educational — and,  peradventure,  though  highly  impoiiant,  th© 
educational  factor  13  the  least  im}x>rtant  of  the  three, 

CLoimiSLm^  Brerfton, 
December^  1900  ;  revised  December,  1901 . 


Finthor,  we  tliink  it  highly  improper  to  make  ability  and  wfllingnei 
tc>  (perform  thi*^*e  dutiDf)  one  of  the  conditionB  of  appointment  to  tli«»  }icacl 
teat^hersbip  of  a  pablic  elementary  villa^'e  sehcKil." — "  The  Neglect  nf 
Village  Education,"  by  T  J.  Macnamara,  LL.D.,  M.P. 

**^  The  roral  elementtiry  school  teacher  seems  to  nie  at  this  moment  the 
ipoilt  child  of  education.  His  interests  are  watchfully  guarded  in  Parlia' 
ment  and  outride  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and  its  orirana  in 
the  Pres's,  He  is  harassed  by  fewer  examinaliona,  liis  holidays  are  mor^ 
numeront,  and  his  working  hours,  so  far  as  his  prescrilied  hours  are  eon- 
earned,  are  more  restricted  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  profeAsion 
of  t-eachiEig.  It  b  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  him  in  request  for 
other  useful  oeeu  patio  as,  with  advantage  to  himself  as  well  ai  to  others^ 
in  country  parishes.  But  even  here  there  are  ill-adviaers,  who  wotdti 
fain  debar  him,  under  the  plea  of  resisting  so^alled  'extraneons  *  duties^ 
from  enlarging  his  sphere  of  usefulness.  When  one  comparer  hi§  work, 
and  cmnlu menUt,  and  mental  outfit  with  those  of  the  governciss,  the 
niJi^ter,  or  mistress  of  any  boarding  school,  or  the  country  curate,  on 
which  side,  from  a  purely  mercenary  point  of  view*,  does  the  balance  lie 
of  adequate  re mu iteration,  of  leisure,  and  of  independence  I  '*^Rev.  J. 
Lee  Warner,  for merly  fellow  and  tutor  of  I'niveraity  t*oll**gf',  Oxford,  in 
^pm  "Hch^K^l  lUiardian/'  March  llth,  l^^OU, 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Shortage  of  Male  Recruits  for  the  Teaching 
Profession. 

The  question  of  the  falling-off  in  the  number  of  male  recruits  for  the 
teaching  profession  is  discussed  in  a  masterly  way  by  M.  Forfer,  the 
Academy  Inspector  at  Laon,  in  an  article  quoted  hi  ext^riso  in  the  Revnt 
Pedarfogvjiac  of  October  15th,  1901.  The  chief  points  in  the  article  may 
be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

More  male  teachers  are  wanted.    Why  not  then  increase  the  number  of 

E laces  in  the  normal  school  for  intending  teachers  ?  Because  there  are 
arely  enough  candidates  for  the  present  places.  What  are  the  reasons  for 
this  falling-off  of  candidates  for  a  profession  which  down  to  1887  was  so 
popular  ?  (1)  The  imposition  of  a  year's  military  service  in  1889.  (2)  The 
requirement  that  all  mtending  candidates  should  have  the  "  brtvatP  (3 » 
The  difficulty  which  country  children  find  in  getting  the  necessary 
preparation;  the  country  schoolmaster  is  hard  enough  worked  already. 
The  brightest  country  children  now  go  to  the  higher  primary  school,  but 
the  best  of  them  on  leaving  it  take  up  some  more  lucrative  calling  than 
that  of  the  schoolmaster.  (4)  As  a  rule  only  the  weaker  pupils  in  these 
schools  take  up  teaching.  (5)  The  poor  pay  that  the  stagiaire  starts  on  ; 
though  the  capable  stagiaire  gets  speedy  promotion.  Yet  the  stagiaires 
who  deserve  such  promotion  are  not  very  numerous.  (6)  The  teachers,  by 
their  complaints,  turn  many  away  from  the  profession.  Yet  they  freely 
put  their  own  sons  into  it.  Out  of  58  pupil  teachers  in  the  Laon  Training 
College,  20  are  the  sons  or  brothers  of  teachers. 

The  remedy  therefore,  he  argues,  is  to  give  the  teachers  a  direct  interest 
in  the  question  of  recruiting  for  the  profession,  and  he  proposes  that  the 
County  Councils  should  be  asked  for  a  grant  with  which  to  remunerate 
schoolmasters  who  prepare  candidates  for  the  examination.  Another 
proposal  is  to  found  a  sort  of  preparatory  normal  schooL  alongside  of 
the  Training  College— a  kind  of  educational  seminaiy  or  nursery  for  future 
teachers. 


APPENDIX  II. 

The  Personal  Influence  of  the  Teacher  in  Securing 
a  Good  Attendance. 

The  part  which  may  be  played  by  the  teacher  in  improving  the 
attendance  at  school  is  touched  upon  by  the  Minister  in  a  circular  to  the 
Prefects  (Nov.,  1901).  After  calling  on  the  latter  to  report  on  cases  in 
which  the  present  law  is  not  enforced,  and  statinc  that  the  "  Government 
considers  it  a  duty  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  thiogs  which  is  likely  to 
compromise  the  results  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Republic,"  the 
Minister  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  immense  importance  of  the  personal 
influence  and  action  of  the  teachers  in  the  matter.  He  adds  that  ''  in  his 
proposals  for  promotion  or  reward  in  favour  of  male  and  female  teachers 
the  Academy  Inspector  should  especially  take  into  account  the  efforts  they 
have  made  in  this  direction." 

5342  ^ 
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APPENDIX  in. 

MI^[STERIAI.    CmCULAR    OK    THE      SlMl^LlFIt  ATlf >X    aV     FrEXi  H 

Syntax. 

On  the  actnal  situation  of  the  question  a  friend  writing  on  tlit*  Tth  <*f 
Octolier,  1!WU  .says  :—"  The  sijelling  reform  is  still  peudin^^  hwtw^ii  tlit* 
Academy  arid  the  Miai^ttry.  I^iy  opinion  i>i  that  the  regulations  will  lie  of 
no  avail  against  current  naage.  In  the  school b  of  the  eity  of  i^arb,  ,with 
a  few  exceptions,  one  docK  not  lielieve  one  is  bound  by  the  eircalar  <if 
March-  _  Tho  spldt  of  the  reform  is  adopted^  ^i^f^nftt/irir.  The  famous 
curiosities  in  8pt;llinp  (V-hinoiserieM  orthograjihiques')  have  had  their  day, 
Neverthelefis  there  u  no  authoritj^  as  yet  for  eatablis^hing  this  reform. 
What  in  most  clear  and  definite  h  that  at  present  in  the  achoob  nf 
l*arirt  the  teacher  passes  veiy  rapid] y  over  the  old  rules  that  are  in  the  way 
of  being  abolished,  thie  no  longer  Ppeniis  time  over  them.  The  question 
will  certainly  come  np  again  at  the  end  of  the  j^ear.  Til!  then  onv 
lienitateg,  and  wait-s  for  a  deiinitw  *ye^  or  no/  But  tht^  out-and-out 
opposition  are  I>eaten/* 

APPENDIX  IV. 

SelECTIOK   of  ScHiMJL    KOOKS. 

This  selection  i^  limited  to  a  li^t  dmvvn  up  every  year  by  a  commit 
largely  composed  of  memliers  of  the  conseil  dt.'partemental  and  on -.Ideif^ 
over  by  the  academy  inspector,  which  in  itself  is  a  rt^sume  of  the 
li^ta  of  suggested  books  which  ha\e  been  sent  in  by  the  cantonal  ii>- 
of  teachers  who  thur^  have  the  first  and  last  word  m  the  matter. 


APPENDIX  V. 
Ministerial    CmctiLAit    as    to   the    Aim    m    REPri5ijf\^s 

^*  The  Republican  sehrx^l  is  not  an  in.'^tittition  apftrt^  Hving  a  Ufe  of  lUi 
own,  and  confining  itself  to  the  conscientiouflapprentice«bip  of  reading  and 
writing,  of  spelling  and  arithmetic.  It  h  the  firet,  I  mean  at  once  the 
moit  hamble  and  most  iniportanti  of  social  institutions^  the  one  which 
prepares^  in  order  to  take  our  place,  the  younger  gen ei"at ions  animated  with 
the  patriotic  and  republican  Hpirit.  It  is  a  sort  of  national  workahopj  in 
which  i:^  being  forged  the  France  of  to-morrfw,  and  from  which  will  Lsstie 
the  great  mans  of  citizens,  workers,  and  soldiers,  who  thirty  years  hence 
will  hold  m  their  haiitl?^  the  destiniee  of  the  countiy.  Thus  nothing  wbit.-h  ( 
goes  on  in  the  school  is  indififerent  to  the  country.  And  tbb  is  what  given 
you  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  to  take  a  direct  interest  jn  it**"  (CLrctdar 
addressed  by  M,  Poincaiv  to  the  cantonal  deU gates,  July  10th,  imrK) 
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The  following  Report  is  based  upon  an  inquiry  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Eaueation  into  the  condition 
of  primary  education  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  departments 
of  the  Seine  Inf^rieinre,  Einre,  Einre  et  Loir/Loiret  and  Cher, 
with  special  reference  to  the  character  and  effects  of  the 
agricultural  instruction  in  the  village  schools,  and  the  training 
of  teachers  to  qualify  them  to  give  such  instruction.  These 
subjects  have  been  previously  dealt  with  at  length  in  the 
Report  on  "Agricultural  Education  in  France"  Q)  prepared  ^- ^^*"' 
by  Mr.  H  M.  Jenkins,  F.G.S.,  for  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Technical  Instruction  (1884),  and  in  the  Report  on  "  French 
Agricultural  Schools  **  (2)  by  Major  Craigie,  Assistant  Secretary  '^'•^^^^• 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  m  1888.*  The  recent  Report 
on  "  Agricultural  Education  in  France  "  (^)  W  Mr.  H.  Austin  » c.  9045-3n 
Lee,  C.S.,  Commercial  Attache  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris 
deals  mainly  with  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools,  with  only 
incidental  references  to  the  pnmary  schools.  When  the  Reports 
by  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Major  Craigie  were  issued,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  reforms  in  rural  education 
inaugurated  in  1879,  and  considerable  changes  in  the  laws  affecting 
education  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
process  of  reconstruction,  moreover,  which  has  commenced  in 
our  own  system  of  rural  education,  adds  a  special  interest  to 
the  examination  of  French  methods  at  the  present  moment. 
France  differs  so  widely  from  England  in  its  social,  economic, 
and  agricultural  conditions,  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a 
system  which  may  have  succeedea  in  the  one  country  will 
equallv  meet  the  needs  of  the  other.  Still  the  experience 
gained  in  France  during  the  past  twenty  vears  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  service.  The  problems  to  be  solved  tliere  were  very  similar 
to  those  with  which  we  are  confronted  to-day.  The  instruction 
^  in  the  village  schools  was  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  requirements 
of  rural  life,  the  attendance  was  very  unsatisfactory,  there  was 

♦Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  joint  ReT)ort  on  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools  in  trance,  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Bonaparte 
Wyse  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Hughes-Dowling,  to  the  Commission  on  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  (Appendices  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
1898  TC.  8925])  ;  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill's  ReiK)rt  on  Agricultural  Or^canisation 
and  otate  Aid  to  Agriculture  in  France,  in  the  Report  of  tie  Recess 
Committee  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Department  of  Apiculture  and 
Industries  for  Ireland,  with  Appendices^  1896  (Dubhn,  Browne  «fe 
Nolan ;  London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin^  (out  of  pnntk  and  to  the  Report  to  the 
Foreign  Office  on  Agricultural  Education  in  France,  by  Mr.  H.  Austin 
Jj^  (MiBcell^neous  Series,  No.  505,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports, 
.Eoreijgn  pffice,  June,  1899  tC.  9045-33]). 
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an  almost  mtire  absence  of  infitniction  for  those  who  h^d  left 
Bchool,  and  the  migration  to  urban  districta  was  eveiywhere 

increasltig. 

The  departmenta  named  aftord  a  convenient  field  for  inquiry. 
Their  general  aofricultiiral  cliarm^ter  is  not  dissimilar  from  that 
of  En||land,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Loirf^,  where  the  vine  is 
largely  cultivated.  At  the  same  time,  the  diflereiit  methods  ot 
LUiltivation,  the  viwiety  of  the  crops  grown,  and  the  various 
forms  of  land  tenure  make  it  possible  to  study  the  ettect  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  nu'nl  schook  under  very  varying  eon- 
iliiiyiis.  The  are^i  in  lu3  covered,  however,  is  so  vast,  comprimng 
SOUR-  *il,8*'iT  square  kilometres,  and  includin|^  some  4,000  selujols. 
that  many  yejirs'  patient  sttidy  would  be  tiect.*ss4vry  -Ix^fore  anv 
tinal  opiniW  could  be  formed.  The  partienkr  quality  of  cAcfi 
seliool  depends,  as  in  Eii^land,  mainly  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  teacher,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  local  authority. 
This  Report,  therefore,  does  not  profess  to  l>e  more  than  a 
Sim  unary  of  personal  impressions.  Generalisations  from  liniiteil 
experience  are  always  apt  to  be  erroneous,  and  possibly  another 
visitor  to  the  same  departments  might  arrive  at  very  diflerent 
conclusions* 


( 

I 

I 
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Oroanization  of  Primary  Instructiok, 

By  the  law  of  October  30,  1886,  primary  schools  comprise : — 
(1.)  In&nt  schools  and  classes, 
(2.)  Primary  elementjiry  schools. 

(3,)  Higher  priuiary   schools,  or   higher  standards   attached 

to    primarj^    elementary    schools,  and   called   "coars    cam^pU- 
vwutairefiJ' 

(4*)  Technical  or  professional  ichco!^. 

Primary  instrnedon  of  every  gi*ade  is  free,  and  is  compuJsoiy 
for  all  children  from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age»  urdesa  they 
have  obtained  the  *'  cert'yicai  cCitudes  primaires*'  for  which 
they  are  eligible  at  the  ago  of  eleven. 

The  chief  local  anthorily  in  each  department  is  the  Depart- 
mental Comicil,  consistmg  of  the  Pr^iet  (President),  tho 
Inspecteur  d' Academic  {Vice-President),  four  membens  of  the 
Conseil  General  (or  County  Council  )elected  by  their  eolleiigues,the 
director  of  the  male  and  directress  of  the  female  Training  Colleger, 
twu  male  and  two  female  teachers  elected  respectively  by  their 
fellow  "teachers,  and  two  Inspectors  of  Primary  Education  nomi- 
nated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  presence  ol 
elementary  teachers  ufx^n  the  Departmental  Conned  is  note^ 
worth}',  flic  members  receive  no  pay  for  their  services,  but  an 
all*>wancc  f*>r  travelliu*^'  expenses  is  niadc  to  those  Insi>et*t4irs  <>( 
Primary  Eilucaticm  and  reach ers  whu  ilo  not  reside  at  the 
lapiud  of  a  department.  The  Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Miuister  of  Public  Instniction,  determines  the  number, 
character  and  position  of  public  primary  schools  of  every  gimde* 
as  well  as  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  engaged  in  them.     Its 
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Other  duties  &m  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  prom'anmies, 
methods,  and  rules  promulgated  by  the  UtJiitral  CouBcil  at  Paris, 
to  organise  the  medical  inspection  of  the  schoolsj  to  issue  rules 
as  to  their  intenial  management,  to  determine  what  schools 
require  an  tissistant  teacher,  and  to  suspend  or  dismiss  teachers, 
who  have  the  right,  however,  of  appearing  before  the  Council 
And  of  appealing  to  the  Minister,  Members  of  the  Departmental 
Coimcil  hold  office  for  three  years.  Other  people  interested  in 
education  are  co-opted  as  advtsorj'  members  of  the  Council,  but 
have  no  voting  power.  In  each  Canton  one  or  mom  delegates 
are  appointed  hy  the  Coimcil  to  visit  and  supervise  the  pubhc 
and  private  schools  of  the  Canton,  and  each  delegate  has 
particular  schools  definitely  placed  under  his  care.  Each 
delegate  holds  office  for  three  years  and  is  expected  to  furnish 
the  Departmental  Covmcil  with  ftdl  reports  on  the  condition  and 
needs  of  primary  education  within  his  district. 

Every  Commune  should  be  provided  with  at  least  one  public 
primarj'  school,  but  the  Departmental  Council  may,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  allow  two  or 
more  Communes  to  be  imited  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenauce  of  one  school  When  a  single  Commune,  or  the  Com* 
munes  which  have  Ijeen  united,  have  500  or  more  inhabitants, 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  public  primary  school  for  girk 
This  rule,  however,  is  only  graaually  being  enibreed.  In  the 
Seine  Inferieure,  for  instance,  there  are  10  Communes  with  a 
population  exceeding  500,  where  there  is  no  pubUc  primary 
school  for  girls,  iii  Eure  ot  Lfjir  15,  in  Loirct  8,  and  in  Cher  13, 

The  expenses  of  primary  e<lucation  are  distributed  in  the 
following  manner :  - 

Tlie  State  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  inspectors*, 
and  the  cost  oi  maintaining  students  at  the  Training  Colleges. 

The  Departments  pay  the  rent  and  cost  of  repairing  their 
Training  Collies,  the  expenses  connected  with  tlio  Academy 
Inspectors  offices,  and  an  allowance  of  not  less  than  tlOO  francs 
per  annum  to  each  of  the  Primarj^  Inspectors,  independently 
ot  their  regular  salary. 

The  Communes  pay  the  rent,  if  any,  of  the  school  Imildingii, 
the  cost  of  repairing  them,  a  lodging  allowance  to  teachers, 
where  there  is  no  school-house,  the  expense  of  lighting  and 
heating  the  schools,  of  supplying  and  renewing  school  furniture, 
registers,  and  books,  and  the  wages  of  caretakers,  &c. 

In  every  Commtuio  there  is  a  School  t'Ommittee  {Vi/jitnug' 
Sioa  Heolaire),  cumposed  of  the  Mayor,  or  his  nominee,  as  Pre- 
sident; of  one  or  more  Cantonal  delegates,  according  to  the 
number  of  Cantons  included  in  the  Commune,  nominated 
bv  the  Inspector  of  the  Academy ;  and  of  membera  elected  by 
tfie  Municipal  Coiuieils  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  their 
total  number.  The  hispector  of  Primarj'  Instruction  for  the 
district  is  an  cx-officio  member.  The  Committee  should  meoi 
at  legist  once  every  three  months,  and  any  member  who  fails  to 
attend  three  consecutive  meetings  without  reasonable  excuse 
lose^  his  seat.    The  duties  of  the  Committee  are  to  draw  up 
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anniially  before  the  commencement  of  the  sohool  year  a  list 
all  children  from  6  to  13  years  of  age,  to  enforce  the  attendanc 
lawB  and  inflict  penalties  for  disobedience  to  them,  and  to  establi 
a  School  Fund  (calme  tTe<'oley    This  fund  is  intended  to  umii 
poor  children  to  attend   school  by  providing  them  with  war 
food  ill  winter,  clothe?^  and  !)oots>  anil  for  the  ptu'cha.se  of  sc*hr 
niaterial     The  members  of  the  Committee  have  no  right  of  entr 
jnlo  the  schools,  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  character 
methods  of  instmotion,  nor  have  they  any  control  over  the 
ychools  or  the  teachers. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  these  particulars,  »ome  of  which  may 
be  read  ui  gi'eater  detail  in  the  "  Joint  Report  on  Maimal  and 
o?i!ii<rHepOTU  Pi"^^'^i^^  Instruction  hi  Primary  Schaok  m  France/'^  by  Mr^ 
ofthe  Com-  A.  N.  Bonaparte  Wyse,  M*A.,  and  Mr,  E.  J.  Hughes  Dowlii 
m»3isiori  un  JI^ A.,  it  is  impossillc  to  understand  how  largely  the  condition 
Pmetical  In-  rnr^iJ  education  depends  upon  the  activity  oi  tho  mumei| 
Bt.muLi*m  in    authorities,  or  to  see  how  far  the  olahorato  machinery  devised  i 

sl&^nder  P--"-^«  "^"^"'^  ^^S  object, 
the  IkniiiL  tii 

Scales  MatemeUes. 


^  C  R935, 

A  pp.  a  ill 

[Appmnlices 


K^Uiciitiuii  ill 


These  infant  schools,  which  receive  children  from  the  age 
two  to  six,  are  found  mostly  in  towns,  where  they  afford  a  ec 
venient  asylum  to  which  mothers  who  are  at  work  may  send 
their  children.  The  school  hours  are  from  7  ajn.  to  7  pjn,  froii 
March  1  to  November  1.  and  for  the  rest  ot  the  year  from  8  a,t 
to  6  p.m.  t'liildren  may  remain  at  them  all  (lay,  and  most 
thcin  arc  provided  with  a  kitchen  {cantine),  whero  the  mid-day 
meal  can  be  cooked.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  niaintaini^ 
by  various  Religions  Orders,  and  where  this  is  th©  case,  thet- 
appointnietits  are  invariably  excellent.  Unfortunately*  wbcD 
tney  are  the  property  of  nie  municipal  authorities,  they  ar 
often  in  a  state  of  considemble  neglect.  Writing  upon  thi^ 
point  m  his  last  Report,  M.  Ponillot,  Iu.spectDin*  d'Academie  foi 
Vh<n\  remarks: — ^**Tnc  condition  of  the  teaching  material  in  tha 
majority  of  infant  schools  in  this  Department  is  poor,  and  it  will 
only  be  possible  to  inipnjve  it  gradually*  relying  chietly  on  the 
i(0odwill,  initiative,  and  ability  of  tho  teachers;  for  the  niumcipid 
eoimoils,  instead  of  regarding  their  schools  as  establishments  of 
primarj^  education,  where  imants  of  both  sexes  may  receive  in_ 
common  the  care  which  their  physical,  intellectual,  and  nior 
development  calls  for,  are  too  much  inclined  to  look  upon  then 
simply  as  nursciies/'  The  two  schools  of  this  description  whichl 
i  viyilc-d  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  One  was  at  the  village  ojf 
Chaumont  on  tlie  Loire,  kept  by  the  Ursuline  Sisters,  and  thi 
other  (fur  boys  only)  was  attached  to  the  National  Prof-  11 

Sc'hoo!  fur  Pra(!tical  Engineering  at  Yienson  (Cher).     I 
in^i^tances  the  rooms  were  lai^e,  bright  and  airy,  the  chiklrt^nJ 
clean   and   healthy,  and   the  arrangements   for  feeding   then^ 
aAlmirablc.     Each  child  had  a  diminutive  t^ble,  chair,  talilcclotJi^l 
^nd  sei'viette.    Some  chddren  brins  then*  own  food  and  have  it 
warm^i  at  the  school,  others  pay  about  IJd.  for  their  meal  while 
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food  is  given  to  the  poor  ones.  At  Brou  and  Nogent-le-Rotrou 
(Eure  et  Loir)  the  kitchens  at  the  6coles  matemeues  are  said  to 
have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  poor  families  during  the 
winter. 


ijcolea  Primaires, 

All  primary  schools  have  three  divisions : —  ' 

1.  Cours  ^l^mentaire  (7-9  years  of  age). 

2.  Conrs  moyen  (9-11  years  of  age). 

3.  Cours  sup^rieur  (11-13  years  of  age). 

The  upper  division  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  village  schools ; ' 
the  examination  for  the  certificat  d^it^udes  primaires  is  upon 
the  work  of  the  middle  division,  and,  as  M.  Ferrand,  Inspecteur 
d'Acad^mie  for  Loiret,  said  to  me,  "  the  rural  school  does  not 
look  beyond  that."  If  any  rural  children  remain  at  school  after 
obtaining  the  certificate,  for  the  most  part  they  repeat  their 

Srevious  lessons  in  a  rather  more  advanced  stage.  The  three 
ivisions  may  be  split  up  into  classes,  according  to  the  number 
of  pupils,  but  in  M.  Ferrand's  opinion  the  less  this  is  done  in 
rural  schools  the  better.  Very  many  of  them  have  only  a  single 
teacher,  and  the  multiplication  of  classes  entails  the  employment 
of  the  older  boys  as  monitors,  which  invariably  causes  the 
school  to  suffer.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult  matter  for  the  teacher 
to  arrange  his  work  satisfactorily,  especially  when  the  children 
are  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  school  at  different  times  of  the 
year.  Schools  are  open  for  five  days  in  the  week,  the  usual 
holiday  being  Thursday,  and  the  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to 
11  a.m.,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  It  rests  with  the  Prefect 
and  Departmental  Council  to  fix  the  date  of  the  long  vacation, 
which  lasts  for  six  weeks,  and  they  are  recommended  by  a 
Circular  of  June  13,  1894,  to  fix  it  when  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial operations  are  most  likely  to  keep  the  children  away 
from  school.  Practically  the  curriculum  is  the  same  for  all 
schools  (boys  and  girls),  subject  to  slight  modification  by  the 
Departmental  Council,  and  it  comprises:  moral  and  civic  in- 
struction, reading  and  writing,  the  French  language,  arithmetic 
and  the  metric"  system,  history  and  geography  especially  of 
France,  object  lessons,  elementary  science  and  its  application  to 
agriculture,  drawing,  singing,  manual  occupations,  military  drill 
for  boys,  and  neealework  for  girls.  There  are  no  optional 
subjects,  the  whole  scheme  is  obligatory,  and  the  natural  result 
of  so  elaborate  a  programme  is  that  much  is  necessarily  omitted 
in  the  rural  schools  or  very  imperfectly  taught. 

Subjoined  is  the  Time-table  (emptoi  du  temps)  for  schools 
of  one  class  with  a  head  and  an  assistant  teacher,  adopted  by 
the  Departmental  Council  of  Eure  et  Loir,  and  coui-teously 
«ij^)iAri  t^  Tffft  by  M»  Dauzat,  Inspecteur  4  Aoad^mio; 
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Every  child  on  first  entering  the  school  should  receive  what  is 
called  a  caMer  de  devoirs  7}iensiieh.  This  is  a  copy-book,  in 
which  the  child  in  class,  and  without  assisl^mee,  must  write  the 
first  lesson  of  every  mouth  or  fortnight  throughout  its  school 
hfe.  Its  object  was  thus  defined  in  the  Ottfdal  Circular  of 
January  13,  1895 : — "  Uiie  chose  importe,  et  c'est  la  seule :  qu*U 
exi^ste  dans  tout  ^cole  et  pour  tout  enfant  sans  exception  un 
c/**hier  garde  avec  soin,  qui,  d'lme  mani^xe,  ou  d'une  autre,  ©t 
par  un  nombre  sutfisant  de  specimens  em  pro  nt  4s  aiix  divera^ 
4poques  de  sa  scolariti^s  pimse  foumir  au  bout  de  quelques 
annees  una  preuve  irrecusable  de  la  r^gularit6  de  ses  *^*tudes. 
la  traee  de  sa  propre  assidiiite  ou  de  &es  absences,  et.  [tar  con* 
sequent,  la  meilIeiu*o  des  reponses  de  rinstituteur  uux  tiiUiiUes 
qin  peuvent  deniander  compte  k  F^^cole  de  cc  que  leurs  cn&nts 
y  ont  fait  et  en  ont  ^emport<>.''  Many  teachers  are  in  the  habit 
of  appending  a  note  to  the  exercise  with  observ^ations  on  the 
chilas  conducts  &<%,  and  sending  the  book  cverj^  mi>ntli  U\  the 
parents,  who  sign  aiirl  return  it.  Wlicn  this  is'dont^  it  aflbrds 
au  excellent  way  of  stiunilating  the  interest  of  the  parents  in 
the  school,  but  one  k^aeher  honestlv  infonned  me  that  it  was  not 
his  custom  t^  do  so,  ibr  he  did  not  know  what  the  parents  might 
t^ke  it  into  their  heads  to  write  in  the  book. 

Tlie  cahler  d*'  rtinUmnif  is  a  copy-lxjok  which  passrs  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  in  which  a  difi'erent  scholar  each  day  i^Tiie** 
the  lessons  of  the  day.  It  enables  the  Inspectors  to  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  the  pmgranimes  are  followed,  and  also  iiKlii-ates 
to  some  extent  the  degree  of  equality  in  the  attiuinucnt*  of 
children  in  the  same  class,  j 

Mixed  schools  (dcoles  rni^rte^}  are  almost  always  under  a  male 
teacher — cau.  of  :U5  mixed  schools  in  the  Seine  Inf^rieure  only 
four  are  under  a  mistress — and  the  sewing  lessons  are  given  by 
an  outside  teacher.  In  these  schools  the  children  are  sejmrated 
according  to  their  sexes,  but  thero  is  no  partition  between  them. 
Occasionally  they  have  separate  playgroimds. 

In  genenfJ  the  school  buildings  are  good,  and  the  class  rooms 
light  and  well  ventilated.  Here  and  there  one  comes  across 
buildings  that  need  repair  or  eniargcment,  but  the  subventions 
from  the  State  have  heon  more  liberal  of  late  years,  and  *'  on  wi 
bdtir  "  is  the  usual  reply  to  any  criticism.  In  some  of  the  more 
isolated  \41Iagcs  there  is  cousidei^ahle  room  for  improvement, 
and,  in  the  exjtn^ssive  language  of  one  of  the  inspectors,  "  /^  bten 
•nr.  mi  oil  an  pas  hoiteux.'*  Still  it  most  be  admitted  that  as  a 
whole  the  school  buildings  are  superior  to  those  in  the  niml 
districts  of  Enjjland,  and  the  teachers'  houses  are  distinctlv 
better.  In  no  mstance  did  I  hear  the  slightest  complaint  from 
any  teacher  as  to  the  quality  of  his  house;  in  fact  one  teacher 
enthusiastically  declared  that  they  were  really  **  palaces."  They 
certainly  are  well  built,  roomy,  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
Attached  to  almost  all  of  them  is  a  fair-sized  garden,  which  is 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  teacher.  In  the  department  of 
Cher,  for  example,  all  but  46  of  the  589  public  schook  haire 
gardena.    Generally  they  are  well  cultivated^  and  are  fpeqm 
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used  for  inBfcriietion  in  practical  horticulture,  ar  bee-keeping,  or 
for  simple  experiments  und  demonstrations  in  the  science  lessons 
bearing  upon  agricultura  Internallv  the  condition  of  the  .schools  is 
not  so  favoumble.  The  expense  oi  repairing  then i  and  providing 
school  material  must  be  borne  by  the  Muniuipal  CounuiJ.  Strictly 
speaking  the  walls  should  be  whitewashed  every  year,  but  it  is  not 
unconimon  to  find  that  they  have  been  untouched  for  years. 
On  the  whole  the  school  ficniture,  though  simple,  is  adequate. 
Throughout  the  dt!partnient  of  Eure-ct-Luir  it  appears  to  be 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Elsewhoi^  the  municipalities  rely 
too  much  upon  State  aid,  which  m  of  rare  occurrence,  for  the 
repair  or  improvement  of  the  fumitiire.  The  grm^t  flefcct  is 
of^n  the  umformity  in  the  mze  of  the  desks  for  all  scholats. 
The  heads  of  little  cnildreo  just  reach  tho  top  of  the  desk,  and,  as 
one  of  the  inspectors  pathetically  remarked,  '*  bien  inspires  ceux 
qui  dorment ! "  Geographical  maps  and  history  tables  are 
particularly  good,  but  diagrams  for  agricultural  or  horticultural 
instruction  are  generally  inferior  to  those  which  may  be  procured 
in  England  In  fact  one  of  the  most  successful  rural  te^achcrs, 
whom  I  met  J  wrote,  after  my  retiu^n  to  England,  asking  if  I 
could  obtain  for  him  some  of  the  English  diagrams,  of  which  he 
had  seen  specimens  and  heard  so  much.  The  text- books,  though 
well  compiled, are  rather  too  voluminoiLs  iuid  range  over  too  wido 
a  field.  With  a  curriculum  so  crowded  as  that  of  the  French 
primary  schools,  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  devote  his 
attention  solely  to  the  most  important  points.  Again  and  again 
the  Inspectors  protest  against  the  endless  multiplication  of  text- 
books, and  the  mechanical  teaching  which  follows  from  using 
a  lesson  prepared  in  Paris  for  some  "abstract  boy/'  *' Mais 
vraiment  cro!t-on  de  bonne  foi  que  ees  devoirs- omnibus 
destines  k  toutes  les  classes  sans  discemement  ,  .  .  pnissent 
se  substituer  aux  maitres  ?  Font-ils  autre  chose  quo  les 
-  tailleurs  k  confection  '  ?  Rons  pretexte  de  faire  des  habits  qui 
aillent  k  tout  le  monde,  ils  prennent,  comine  on  dit,  me^ure  sur 
'  une  guerite/  II  y  a  pour  I'instituteur  im  noble  emploi  k  faire 
de  son  temps  et  de  son  intelligence:  il  semble  que  ce  soit  de 
penser  par  lui-m^me,  crenseigner  noii  pm  pour  '  1  eleve  ahstrait/ 
mais  pour  les  el^ve^  qu'il  a  devant  lui,  quil  ctumait,  et  qu*il 
aime,  do  dire  ce  qui  convient  a  eux  et  non  pas  k  d'autres,  de  faire 
enfin  ce  que  font  nos  bons  maitres  qui  savent  rester  *  eux- 
m§mes* ! "  In  schools  with  a  single  teaeher  there  is  a  tendency 
sometimes  to  concentrate  all  the  eftbrt  upon  the  elder  pupils  to 
the  neglect  of  the  young  ones,  and  occasionally  one  sees  the 
*'courB^l^mentaire"  occupied  in  making  interminable  copies  of 
verbs  or  unintelligible  text^s,  simply  witli  the  object  of  keeping 
the  children  quiet. 

Of  the  discipline  and  beha%nour  of  the  pupils  in  every  grade 
and  type  of  school  it  would  he  ditficnlt  to  speak  too  highly. 
Alike  m  the  towns  and  in  the  villages,  in  the  playground  and  m 
the  class  room,  courtesy  is  the  invariable  nde.  The  children 
answer  brightly  and  intclligentlv,  they  like  to  show  their  work, 
and  their  interest  in  the  expenmental  and  practical  lessons  ii 
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very  marked.     Students  in  the  higher  schools  and  coll^6g  ar© 
jufit  as  courteous.    There  is  the  same  disposition  everjnffnere  to 

assist  a  stranger,  to  answer  all  his  questions  and  to  tell  hira  whal'' 
he  wants  lo  know.    Even  in  the  claas-rooms  fc?r  older  girls,  as  al 
the  ecole  m^na^^re  at  Rouen,  there  is  no  trace  of  **  mau?aiae 
honte"  or  giggling,  and  all  the  girls,  except  the  one  addressedtl 
proceed  quietly  with  their  work.     Of  course  the  same  features 
might  be  observed  in  English  schools,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
in  many  of  our  viljage  schools  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner 
speaking  indifferent  EngUsh,  and  asking  innumerable  questions  ^ 
might  attract  unpleasant  attention.     My  inquiry  led  me  over  aj 
wide  area,  and  in  no  instance  did  I  experience  the  slightest 
rudeness  or  foolish  shyness.    Boys  or  girls  at  play  would  run  off 
at  once  to  fetch  any  one  whom  one  wanted,  w4iilst  the  rest  went 
on  with  their  games.    These  characteristics  of  French  childhood 
I   attribute  largely  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  teiichcra. 
Their  relations  witlx  their  pupils  are  invariably  of  the  happiest ' 
description,  and  a  spirit  of  lightheartedness  and  good  fellowship 
seems  to  pervade  every  school.     Much  has  been  \mtten  of  late 
about  the  supposed  ill-feeling  towards  this  country.     1  c^n  only 
say  that,  whether  visitiii^  such  an  establishment  as  the  National 
Agricultural  College  at  Griguon  or  the  humblest  village  schooK  I 
did  not  detect  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  it  either  amongst 
teachers  or  pupils. 

School  Ati*ek  dance. 

A  glance  at  the  official  reports  discloses  a  very  unsatisfactciiy 
st^te  of  things  at  the  majority  of  rural  schools.  In  some  parti j 
of  the  countiy  the  communes  are  so  lame,  and  the  hamlet 
schools  so  few,  that  attendance  in  the  winter  is  almost  imp*:»ssible. 
Biul  weather,  dirty  roads,  and  colds  keep  the  children  at  liome 
then.  In  summer  they  are  wanted  to  work  in  the  fields,  Ia) 
gather  apples  or  beet,  and  to  look  after  the  cattle.  The  general 
desertion  oegins  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  lasts  for  four 
months,  three-quarters  of  those  upon  the  register  being  absent 
*'  The  attendance  does  not  seem  to  get  any  better "  writes  M, 
Ferrand.  "  It  is  hopeless  to  contend  against  the  necessity 
which  compels  |>oor  people  to  utilise  their  children  during  the 
four  months  in  whiuh  they  can  hire  them  out.  One  might  aa 
well  every  year  omit  this  paragraph  of  the  report  as  '  already 
read/  '*  He  goes  on  to  s^iy  that  m  some  comumnes  of  Berry 
a  very  unexpected  reason  ft>r  non-attendance  is  given :  "  The 
older  brothers  and  sisters  are  jealous  of  the  young  ones,  and 
insist  on  their  parents  keeping  them  irom  scnool.  M.  Marie 
Cardine,  Inspector  of  the  Academy  for  the  Seine  Inferieure, 
asks  in  despair  *'  whether  it  is  true  that  people  do  not  value 
that  for  which  they  pay  nothing,  which  is  absolutely  finoe,  and 
ought  we  to  acknowledge  that  the  old  masters  are  'right,  whcj 
tell  us  that  if  fees  to  some  extent  were  ch argot  1  the  attendAocfti 
would  be  far  better  ?  "  In  his  department  the  Primary  Inspector] 
for  Dieppe  recently  inquired  into  the  causes  which  kept  8ome1 
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830  children  in  the  rural  districts  near  Dieppe  out  of  school, 
with  the  foMowing  result : — 

Boys.  Girls. 

Taking  cara  of  younger  children      -        -      20  68 

Work  at  home  or  in  service    -         -         -     186  108 

Want  of  clothes,  dirtiness,  scurf      -         -       5 1  30 

Wandering  aboul 25  6 

Hahitaal  and  daily  bo|^dng     -         -        -       25  15 

Disinclination,  neglect    -        -         -        -116  116 

Miscellaneous          -----       30  34 


• 


453 


377 


No  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  the  law  of  March  28,  1882,  It 
remains  a  dmul  letter.  The  school  committees,  whose  dtity  it  is  to 
put  the  law  in  motion,  shrink  from  smunioning  those,  upon  whose* 
suffi-ages  they  depend  for  their  office,  to  appear  before  the  mi^s- 
trata  In  the  opmion  of  some,  no  impi-ovement  isi  to  be  looked 
for  until  the  constitution  of  these  committees  has  been  altered. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  any  change  in  their  com- 
pusition  would  ettect  the  desired  result  in  view  of  the  widt'spre^id 
sympathy  with  the  struggling  j^oor.  In  many  districts  wages  are 
BO  low  that  the  labourers  find  it  hard  to  live,  and  few  are  willing 
to  deprive  them  of  their  children's  earnings.  As  one  of  the 
Inspectors  has  said,  "  it  is  all  verj*  weU  to  talk  of  the  parents 
sacrificing  the  futmres  of  their  children  to  needs  that  are  often 
trifling.  The  needs  may  appe^ir  trifling,  but  they  are  often  in- 
exoral>Ie.  Primo  vivcre,  dtumlr  phihmphari :  food  is  the  first 
necessity,  without  it  the  very  power  of  receiving  instruction  is 
gone."  Originally  the  school  fund  {cai^ne  irdcole)  was  intended 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  indigent. 

The  Ministerial  Cii'cular  of  May  12,  1867,  expressly  st^ites  that 
"  it  is  not  enough,  in  some  cases,  to  oj>en  the  doors  of  the  school 
without  charge  :  experience  shows  that  many  childron,  who 
may  be  admitted  free,  do  not  attend,  or,  if  thW  attend  at  all, 
attend  so  irregularly  that  they  derive  no  real  benefit.  That  ia 
due  to  many  causes  which  the  school  fund  may  remove.  The 
need  which  parents  have  for  the  services  of  their  children— 
cannot  the  school  fund  give  them  some  assistance,  on  condition 
that  they  send  the  children  regularly  to  school  ?  The  children 
have  no  proper  clothes^cannot  the  school  fiuid  distribute  some  ? 
Can  it  not  give  some  reward  to  those  who  attend  most  repdarly  ? 
award  prisses  beyond  those  for  which  the  Municipal  Council  allows 
a  certtun  sum,  or  dtjuble  their  value  f  '*  Unfortunately  the  nchool 
fund  eNist^>  only  in  name  in  most  of  the  runU  disiricts.  It  was 
originate  with  the  idea  of  stimukting  privale  initiarive  {Uitl  of 
interesting  all  classes  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  but  the  private 
initiative  nas  been  found  wanting.  In  the  whole  department  of 
Loiret  there  are  only  about  twelve  School  Funds  doing  eftective 
work,  and  one  at  least  is  supposed  to  exist  in  each  of  the  349 
communes.     On  the  other  hand,  in  Eure-et*Loir  their  condition 


'tn  u^nH  miiipi^^/pry,  Mt^  la*r  »mUT  in  &  c^ruin  nmnlKr  of 
4\\%lr\fi^AWftiuKMA\»fr  i^^/i  w^T':  ;/:'..;:  r.o  jdl  or  fonre  of  the 
thMffift  hfJi  in  fk/rn^  f:Hfm  chAhea  were  distributed  as  weEL  To 
r/»/^;t  f,h'-  'liffi^jtjHv  f4  'jC^t^XMiis  \\ih  chiWren  u>  s^rfaool  dnzine  ihe 
hfi.ryf^^'  i^'4%s^n\%,  SH.  Ponillot.,  IriKpector  of  the  Academv  forCher. 
hAi<«  nu^yfrfiU'A  a  rfTHrrnuneuifmt  of  the  time-table  ^e  proposes 
tvf  f^h/FrUrn  tli'j  rriid-^lay  interval,  and  that  the  elder  children 
«hoiiM  tiiUiiitl  froui  10  a.riL  u>  .S  p.m.,  thiis  leaving  them  atlibenv 
J^/  work  Ujfor^?  aii'l  afU;r  Hclir>#ii,  especially  those  enp^ed  witfc 
Iht'  «aM.I<v  T\w  yoiini^rjr  on^^K  are  U)  be  taught  before  10  and 
iitU'T  i'J.  Thin  woiiUI  throw  an  additional  burden  upon  the 
U*ut'hi*rn,  Mid  it  '\h  not  projiosoil  apparently  that  they  should 
ritftnivn  any  ii<i(litional  Halary. 

Tlio  Mitliool  rifUWuhiiHrn  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
DopartUMMifnl  <'OunriI,  p<?nnil  children,  engaged  in  mdustrv  and 
old  nnoiigli  U)  ho  appr(;nti(;(Kl,  to  bo  absent  from  school  either  in 
Uin  tnorning  or  ibo  aftcnioon ;  the  same  permission  may  also 
tin  nfMuinliMl  to  (children  engaged  in  agriculture,  outside  their 
!|o«  **^^^^  familinM.*  Tbn  I )o|)artmontal  Council  also  may,  after  con- 
!  AH*  in.  »*tilt.nf.ion  with  th«^  Mimicipal  Council  and  upon  the  proposal  of 
thf»  limpiMMor  of  thn  Am(h»niy.  establish  half-time  schools  (ecoUs 
«<1»»1  ih  ttrmi  frnii^H)  in  any  connrnmo  or  part  of  a  commime.*  In 
'^iVuiIr  '**^'''*  **  '**^^'^  ^ *^'*  dirootor  of  the  school  is  to  divide  the  children 
7. '  *'  inti^  two  gi^Mips.  ono  lor  the  nioniing  from  8  to  11, and  the  other 
for  thi*  nt'tonu>on  tnuu  I  to  4.  Parents,  however,  may,  if  tJiev 
liko.  Nonil  tboir  childnMi  to  Iwth  classes.  So  liu:  as  I  coul^ 
p^thor.  no  mhantngi^  amuMirs  to  have  Ikh^u  taken  of  this  provision 
\\\  tho  districts  which  i  visit tnl  M.  Ferrand  informed  me  that. 
rtl^ho\^^h  the  siic^ftv^ttion  had  Invn  omlxxlioil  in  the  Departmental 
vuloN  \W  Koin^t.  and  altho\ij::h  ho  had  triinl  to  organise  half-time 
Nol\ools  \\\  \ii\  Solovrno.  n<>thiuir  had  really  been  done.  His 
>*\>noral  acro\n\t  of  wl^at  usnallv  hap|xnis  was  as  follows: — In 
j^^rixidtund  ^vMunnmos.  whort^  tbo  }»pulaiion  is  poor  and  there 
>s  nuuh  jv^sttm^  land  vcsjxvially  in  \jA  Sologne  and  BenyV  the 
»'hildivn  an^  hiiwl  out  for  tour  momhs,  oithor  in  their  own 
\NMUuu;uos  or  olsoxxhonr  W^n^.  The  ao^  of  10  ibey  are  employed 
:o  K\^k  afior  tho  ovno  or  ;ho  o^-uilo.  In  thi^^  w^y  a  ouarterand 
Noiuot  r.r.os  a  thin^,  v>f  tho  *  hili^*rori  v.^.  :ho  two  upper  divirions  are 
.mKnov^j  tVoiv,  s»  h*\s  iVor.-:  :ho  Kv'iv.v.ir.c  of  Ma  v.  This  desertion 
xvr,iNO\  otV.ov  s  v.: lirn^r.  lo  iV»ay  irnr.r.i  ai-^o.  finally  ir.  sc^roe  5ieh«-X*ls 
hfi't'  iV.o  .V.'.-o.vov.  vV,s>:o  :o  anot-jvv  r.r.":;"s<  There  is  a  sTr.^^Tii:  masrter. 
Tl ". 0  ,  V. •.  1  /, -A^ V;  h , ' V -t" > \" ?  : h:\i  th -r. , u \r.  ^rt'  c rr? /o^'h  : o  itkvt^T'T  ihe 
: ,  VK'  V  * :  ,'-. :  \;  ^o  : "! ::  r  s,  ^  v-^.' .'  ^ n  :  ■; ;»:  .  'j  ,isor.  The  !<«  fiber  v'^onse- 
o . \ ■: . ;  \  , -: o.^  * v  •  i  *> V  *  ■  r  •■.  h .-. V- : ■■  r.-^ ;"  s, -h .>:»'  f.T) r.  is  ssrisSec  w-::i 
%  ./^v.-vmvSo.':  .s'.vv;-^'.v  S.'V^ ;•'■'■:>;>  '  -  .vTrTirf  tbf  T*fcr£!i:T5  he 
o;x'*:.>  :>r  s.^*\vv  "♦.^"r  :^.  v  :»,::»■!>  ".r  Tin"  s;:rr.Tr»eT  T^r^zTiur  Snlf 
oV/.«v'>or    N-'^^v    s,^b,x->    r»j>;-    f,T>v":   :V'.:>  eTifcK:iTic  ihe  "nKCTT?  Tr 

'.•^.^,;"if.- :^     sV    »i;?<:'»r,f,r'.v     :.-     'S,-^T:"»f     fVTfiiii    siecms    ir    he 
iT»fVi*S"tf    -r.   :.bf   r.:-^'    rj-vr^.-rs      V   r^^sT^   wju:   lir 
kosnw^";'  TTATf  Timt,  ^irr  a.rv.-^rf  i>V*5f  v  r^T?*vimf  ii     -  Ar  iri 
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teaclier  so  is  the  school "  Is  a  m 
*'  Ce  n  est  paa  soukiiieiit  avec  sa  t 

en&eigna"    A  good  teacher  has  a  remarkable  power  of  attracting 
I  children.     This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  wide  difference  in  the 
average  attendance  in  acyoining  communes,  where  the  economic 
^  conditions  are  identical.     A  striking   instance  of  a   teacher. s 
I  personal   influence  was  brought   to   my  notice.     In  a  cerUiiri 
[Tillage  boys  and  girls  alike  used  to  desert  the  school  before  tht^ 
isununer;  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  were  absent  from  the 
l>eginning  of  May.     The  teacher  was  changed,     Tbe  new  maater 
knew  how  to  attract  children*     In  July,  after  the  First  Com- 
munion (which  is  the  usual  signal  for  lea\Tng  school),  after  the 
examination  for  the  certificat  d'etwim  prmvimpi,  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  han^est,  the  boys'  school  is  full;  the  girls'  school 
is  as  much  deserted  as  formerly.     There  c^n  be  no  doubt,  too, 
that  w^here  the  instruction  is  of  a  useful  practical  character  the 
attendance    is    always   better.     At    the   village  of   Bois-le-Roy 
(Eure),  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  small  school  with  thirty- five 
pupils,  and  where  exceUent  horticultural  instruction  is  given  in 
tlie  scliool  garden,  it  is  rare  for  any  child  to  be  absent  except 
ilhrough  illness.     The  same  results  are  to  be  observed  throughout 
fthe  neighbourhood  of  Pithiviers  (Loiret)^  where  special  attention 
has  been  paid  to  agrncultural  education. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  average  age  of  the  children  in 

primary  schools.     The  statistics  only  give  the  numbers  of  those 

|imder  6,  between  <>  and   13,  and  above  18  years  of  age.     The 

^figures  present  some  rather  startling  fejitures.     tn  l.oiret,  for 

example,  the  numbor  of  children  under  (]  years  of  age  suddenly 

fell  from  8,585  in  1896  to  (>,504  in  1897,  showing  the  rapid  rate 

at  which  the  popidation  w^as  diminishing.     The  Department  in 

iact  lost  some  6,214  inhabitants  within  five  years.    Since  1S9T  the 

number  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  has  incretised  to  7,151. 

|Tlie  tbllowing  table  gives  the  last  statistics  pubHshed  for  three 

iepartments : — 


Chee: 

Itnder  6       - 
From  e-13  - 
Above  13     - 

1898. 

-  e,,m4    ' 
'     4:2,152     * 

-  iJ,517     - 

1S97. 

-  6,8^9  +  2C5 

-  42,263  -    101 

-  2,549   -     3^ 

EOREET'Lom: 

Under  6      - 
From  e-13  - 
Above  13     - 

-      9,495     * 
*    32,637     - 
^       1,572     - 

*     9,387  +   Km 

-  32,801    -    164 

-  1,496  +     76 

LoiBET  : 
Under  6      - 
From  G-ia  ■ 
Above  13    - 

.       7,ldl     - 

•     44,061     - 
-      2,054     - 

-  6»735  +  410 

-  44,083  -     32 

-  2,030  +     ^4 

But  without  having  any  definite  statistics  upon  the  point, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  number  of  children  from  11  to  18 
in  the  rural  elementary  schools  is  very  small,  and  it  is  excep- 
tional to  tind  any  above  12  years  of  age.  Some  people  have 
attributetl  this  to  the  fact  that  children  are  ehgible  at  the  age  of 
eleven  for  the  mriificat  d'itv^es  yriTiiairm  and  so  have  become 
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exempt  from  attendance.    It^  however,  one  asks  a  child  of  12  or  $o 

in  the  fields  why  he  is  not  at  school,  he  nerer  replies  that  it  is 
because  he  has  the  certificate.  He  knows  perfectly*  well  that  if 
he  does  not  choose  to  go  to  school,  there  is  no  authority  which  will 
compel  him  to.  The  general  situation  has  been  thus  graphically 
described  by  one  of  the  Inspectors :  **  Jetez  les  yeiix  sur  nos 
il^ves,  lis  nous  quit  tent  a  12  ans,  k  11  ans  parfois,  Paniii 
ceux  qui  vont  partir  nt  tot,  beaucoiip  sont  vonns  deux  ans 
seuloment  (les  deux  anneos  du  catechisme)  k  Ft^cole  du  buiii^ 
qui  cat  trop  loin  de  lenrs  hamcaux.  J  ai  vu,  a  Beaulieu,  des 
enfants  de  12  ans  dans  la  division  enfantinc  :  ils  allaient  quitler 
1  ecole  au  lendeniain  de  leur  premiere  communion  et  ne  Kavaient 
pas  lire.  Qii'ils  %icnBent  deux  ans,  ou  4  ou  6,  beaneonp  ne 
trequentent  guere,  D  n'est  aiicun  enfant  peut-etre  qui  n'ait 
perdu  Tune  ou  Tautre  de  ses  annees  d'etudes  pour  nialadie, 
mugeole,  scarlatine,  gros  rhume,  &c. :  ils  viennent  k  cinq  ans, 
quaDd  ils  viennent :  ils  ne  travaillent  guere  avant  6  ou  7,  et 
iU  partcnt  k  11!  La  rentr^e  dans  les  campagnes  n*est  jamais 
complete  avant  noverabre.  En  dcecmbre  et  Janvier,  la  ngxieur 
de  la  saison  midtiplie  les  absences,  en  mai,  on  deserte  pour 
aller  auic  champs.  Dans  notre  Berry  on  pent  admettre  qu  une 
bonne  nioitie  des  enfants  ne  viennent  pas  a  Tdcole  plus  de 
6  mois,  les  bonnes  annees.  Sur  un  cours  moyen  de  20  elfeves, 
rinstituteur  aura  peine  a  en  presenter  6  au  certificat  d  etudes, 
Et  que  savent  les  autres  qnana,ils  nous  quittent  ?  "  In  Cher  out 
of  104,800  electors  upon  the  register,  about  28,900,  or  more  than 
a  quarter,  are  illiterate,  and  in  the  communal  assemblies  there 
are  still  450  municipal  councillors  who  cannot  sign  their  names. 
There  is  one  coimcil  in  which  nine  nieinbom  have  never  ret^eived 
any  education  at  all 


Ceetificat  r/ETrDEs  Prima  ires. 

The  examination,  which  is  held  at  the  end  at  each  school 
yefir  is  conducted  Ijy  a  ('antonal  Commission,  appointed  by  the 
Rectors,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Inspector  ot  the  Academv^ 
Of  this  commission  the  Primar}'  [nspector  for  the  district  is 
fX'vffi£^io  president-  In  the  exiinnnation  of  girls  some  lailies 
must  always  bo  upon  the  conmiission.  The  examination  is 
partly  written  and  partly  vlvd-voce :  in  the  latter  portion  it  is 
public.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  11  years  of  age,  as 
previously  stated,  and  the  examination  is  basea  upon  the  work 
of  the  middle  division.  To  gain  a  certificate  not  less  thMi  halT 
of  the  total  marks  must  be  obtained,  and  a  cypher  in  anj 
f^ubject  is  fatal.  The  written  examination  comprises :  (nj 
Dictation  ;  (6)  two  questions  in  Arithmetic  and  the  Metric' 
System  ;  (e)  a  short  Composition  on  either  Moral  or  Civic 
Instruction,  History  mxA  (roography,  or  Elementary  Science  and 
itf^  applications ;  (d)  Drawing  for  boys  in  urban  schools,  and 
one  or  two  questions  on  Agriculture  for  those  in  rural  schools^ 
The  oral  examination  comprises :  (a)  Reading,  and  Recitatioti 
pf  Poetry;  (6)  questions  on  Hislory  and  Geography.    Girls  Art 


also  examined  In  Needlework,  and  since  this  subject  became 
obligatory,  the  sewing  lessons  have  improTed  considerably. 
Urhin  and  rural  schook  are  distinguished  accoiNiing  to  the 
professions  generally  followed  by  a  niajority  of  the  jiarents  of 
the  children  attending  the  scIuxjIh.*  CUiildren,  however,  tii  the  ^  Miniat^rit 
urban  schools  may  be  examined  ui  agriculture,  and  those  in  the  j^^i2^'igg 
rural  schools  in  drawing,  if  their  parents  desire  it,  both  of  these 
subjects  Ijeing  conipnlKorv  in  all  schools.  The  proportion  of 
successful  candidates  ranges  from  77  per  cent,  in  Cner  to  84  per 
cent,  in  Loiret.  This  in  itself  is  satisfactory.  The  idea,  more- 
over, of  the  certificate  is  e.xcellent,  as  evidence  of  the  completion 
of  an  adequate  elementary  education,  and  parents  Hke  their 
children  to  have  it,  but  the  statidani  of  the  examination  is  too 
low.  and  it  attbrds  a  poor  tei*t  of  a  child's  knowledge.  Teachers 
too  are  tempted  to  *'  cram  "  their  pupils  for  it,  notwithstanding 
all  the  remonstrances  of  the  Inspectors.  At  the  same  time  the 
character  of  the  examination  until  1897,  when  agriculture  was 
added  to  the  hst  of  obligatory  subjects,  naturally  operated 
against  agriciiltural  instruction  in  the  rural  schools. 
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School  Museums,  Libraries^  Sayihgs  Banks,  Societies,  etc. 

In  some  of  the  rural  schools  excellent  museums  may  be  found, 
and  this  was  especially  the  case  at  the  village  of  Ohvet  (Loiret), 
U}  which  reference  will  subsequently  be  made.  The  following 
very  valuable  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  included  in  the 
museum  of  a  rural  school  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Conlerence  on  '' L'Outillagc  Scolaire"  held  at  Chartres  in  1896, 
"  The  school  museum  will  include  an  agricultural  section, 
containing :— The  constituent  elements  of  the  soil — sand,  chalk, 
clay  and  numus.  The  secondary  elements,  such  as  magnesium 
and  oxide  of  iron.  The  substances  used  to  improve  the  soil, 
e.g.  chemical  manures,  Specimens  of  the  principal  plants  cul- 
tivated, or  capable  of  oeing  introduced  into  the  district. 
Each  plant,  or  portion  of  a  plant,  should  be  accompanied  by  its 
seeds,  dried  fruits  or  other  products,  A  collection  of  pmnts 
iisefnl  and  injurious  to  agriculture,  A  collection  of  insects.  An 
albmu  with  pictures  of  agricultural  implements,  different  kinds 
f  trees,  the  best  varieties  of  fruits,  and   the  chief  tribes  of 

mestic  animals.  An  agronomical  chart,  showing  the  nature  of 
;he  different  soils  in  the  Commune,  their  properties,  and  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  the  soils  in  the  neighbourhood."  An 
intelUgent  teacher  would  find  such  a  museum  of  the  utmost 
assistance  in  the  agricultural  or  horticiUtural  instruction,  but  too 
many  teachers  are  apt  to  regard  museums  simply  as  ornaments 
t<j  the  school. 

About  a  third  of  the  rural  schools  have  libraries,  which  are 
open  to  the  adults  as  well  as  the  children.  They  arc  popular, 
and  the  books  are  extensively  rciid.  A  steady  increase  hi  the 
number  of  libraries  is  to  be  iiot-ed  but  progress  is  slow  and  will 
remain  so  until  private  initiative  helps  the  schools  more  and  the 
School  Fund  becomes  more  of  a  reality* 
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^  O^mionB  differ  as  to  the  value  of  School  Savings  Bfinka.  Tbey 
flounsh  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Ohateaudun  (Eure-et-Loir)* 
where  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  promote  thrift  amongst 
the  children.  In  Cher  they  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
M,  Pouillot  thinks  that,  sinee  there  is  now  a  savings  bank  m 
almost  tjvcry  village,  teachers  need  not  be  tronbIe<l  witli  the  duty 
of  kcopuig  dcUc*ite  and  intricate  account. 

Many  schools  have  useM  little  societies  for  the  proteetian^  uf 
birds  and  animals.  These  servo  to  &.milia.rLse  the  children  with 
their  habits,  and  to  teach  kindness  to  dninb  creatui*es.  Simdl 
prizes  are  usually  given  to  the  most  active  members  of  each 
society. 

Old  students  clubs  (associations  d'aneiens  Aleves)  are  fre- 
quently formed  Interest  in  the  school  is  thus  maintainctd 
amongst  those  who  have  left  it,  and  the  clubs  provide  man}' 
opportunities  for  pleasant  f^atherin^.  In  the  summer  fetes  are 
organised,  where  the  funds  ^uimit  of  it,  and  in  the  winter  concertsi 
and  reading  parties  are  held.  The  men  have  shooting  com- 
petitions, or  topographical  walks,  &c.  The  women  sometimes 
an-ange  a  course  of  domestic  economy  or  cooking.  As  a  riilit 
the  clubs  are  initiated  by  the  teachers,  and  they  seem  to  ho 
a  valuable  iidjunct  to  the  schools. 


School  Staff, 

All  teachers  are  divided  into  probationers  (stagmirm)  and 
certificated  teachers  (titulalreiiX  No  one  can  bo  adinitted  a^  a 
certificated  teacher  without  having  served  for  at  least  tw^o  yean* 
as  a  probationer  in  a  public  or  private  school,  and  without 
having  obtained  the  '*cer^iJ[^i^a^i^nf^^i/ff(y^2^rr/rl^7rJ^igt^e,"  for  which 
they  are  nut  eligible  until  21  years  of  age,  The  time  passed  at 
the  training  colleges  counts,  in  the  ease  of  male  students,  from 
their  18th  year,  and  in  the  case  of  female  students  from  their 
I9th,  as  part  of  their  service  as  probationers.  The  Inspector  of 
the  Academy  appoints  the  probittonors.and  the  Prefect  appoints 
the  certihcated  teachers,  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  Academy.  Head  teachers  of  a  school  with  more  than  two 
classes  are  entitled  Directors, 

After  appointment  teachers  are  liable  to  five  degrees  of 
punishment  for  misconduct : — 

1.  Reprimand,  pronounced  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Academy. 

2.  Censure,    also    pronounced    by    the     Inspector    of    the 
Academy,  atter  consultation  with    the  Departmental  Counc 
This  censure  may  be  inserted  in  the  Official  Bulletin. 

3.  Dismiiisal,  pronounced  by  the  Prefect,  on  the  motion  o7 
the  Inspector  oi  the  Academj,  after  consultation  with  thi^ 
Depart  men  till  Council.  In  this  case  the  teacher  has  the  right 
of  appearing  before  the  Council,  of  procuring  copies  of  the 
evidence  against  him,  and  of  appealing  within  20  days  to  the 
Minister* 
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4.  Suspension  for  a  period  not  exceeding  live  years. 

5.  Total  suspension. 

In  Ixjth  these  cases  judgment  is  pronounced  by  the  Dejmrt- 
mental  Council,  before  whom  the  teacher  has  to  appear.  He 
may  employ  counsel  to  defend  him,  Ls  entitled  to  nispcct  tlie 
evidence,  and  may  mthin  20  days  lodge  an  appeal  ])efoi'e  the 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Toachei*s,  exclusive    of    probationers,  are  divided    into   five 
r;ljxsses,  and  there  is  a  fixed  percentage  of  teachers  in  eaijh  class. 
.  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  fixed  salarv. 


--     -- —       .   „.  _  _ 

-       -      - 

,-   ---  ---  -     ■  — 

C-la-sH. 

Salary  of 

Salary  of 

i 

1   Percentage  in 

Ara,sters. 

Mistresses. 

each  Class. 

Prol»ati<Hicrs 

£m 

i 

j           £:3r? 

ir> 

r>th  Class 

XU) 

1             £40 

i^') 

UhCluss      - 

UH 

£*8 

2.*) 

:Jnl  Cnuss      . 

£(*o 

£.")(; 

'^^^ 

lind  CUa.vs 

£7-2 

£()() 

1              1<> 

lst(MHS.s 

£H() 

£f»4 

1 

1             r> 

1 

Teachers  in  charge  of  a  school  with  more  than  two  classes 
have  an  additional  salary  of  £8,  and  those  in  charge  of  schools 
with  more  than  foiu'  classes  of  £10.  Teachers  of  complcmentar}- 
classes  (rours  compUmentaires)  hav(^  £8  in  addition  to  the 
salary  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Sewing  mistinesses 
in  mixed  schools  under  a  master  have  a  maximum  salary  of 
£3  6.S.  4r/.  All  teachers  have  houses  rent  free,  or,  if  there  is  no 
house,  an  allowance  instead,  determined  by  the  Prefect.  Fixed 
lodging  allowances,  ranging  from  £4  to  £32,  and  in  Paris  to  £80, 
and  proportionate  to  the  popidation,  are  also  paid  to  the  directoi-s 
of  schools  with  two  or  more  classes,  and  to  the  teachers  of 
complementary  cbusses.  All  other  certificated  teachers  receive 
an  allowance  at  half,  and  probationers  at  a  quarter  of  the  abov(^ 
rates.  In  each  department  there  is  a  definite  number  of 
tciichei*s  belonging  to  each  class,  and  promotion  from  one  class  to 
another  goes  by  seniority  and  teaching  capacity.  On  the  14th 
of  July  in  every  year  various  distinctions  are  conferred  upon 
masters  and  mistresses  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Departmental  Council,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  highest  reward  upon  that  of  a  special  committee 
composed  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  the  Primary  In 
spcctors,  the  Director  and  Directress  of  the  Training  Colleges, 
and  two  nominees  of  the  Departmental  Council.  Certificated 
teachers  of  five  years'  standing  are  eligible  for  ''honourable 
mention";  those  Who  have  been  honourably  mentioned  within 
the  previous  two  years  may  receive  a  bronze  medal,  and  a  silver 
medal  may  be  given  to  tliose  who  have  had  a  bronze  medal 
within  the  previous  two  3'ears.  Those  who  have  obtained  a 
silver  medal  nave  a  good  service  pension  of  £4  per  amnun,  and 
are  entitled  to  wear  a  violet  ribbon  with  yellow  strings  on  their 
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left  breasts.  Teachere  of  25  yearn*  st4mdijig,  iijul  in  posseKHion 
at  least  of  the  bronzo  medaK  niay  become  "  Iionoraiy  teachers/' 
which  entitles  them  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  Pcdagogit? 
Conferences  of  the  canton  in  ^^hich  they  reside.  This  system  of 
promotion  nrxd  reward  unquestionably  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
teachers ;  good  work  is  sure  of  official  recognition. 

At  the  age  of  ufj  and  aft^r  25  yesrs  of  active  service  the 
teacher  may  claim  a  pension,  Tlie  time  spent  at  the  Training 
College  iirtt?r  the  age  nf  "20  lounls  as  active  sen  ice.  Inabilily  to 
continue  teaohing  iVom  fll-iieahh  dlRpenseH  with  the  coviditinn 
M!!»  in  age.  Tlit*  pensinn,  whi*'b  cannot  be  lesi^  than  £25  jM^r 
uiijaun  for  m^iBters,  and  tti)  jjer  ttmiuiii  fur  mistresses,  is  Ixalt  of 
the  liighest  sjilary  earned  cluring  any  period  of  six  years,  not 
necessarily  the  last  six  years.  The  mtired  teacher  also  receiresi 
one-twentieth  of  any  ai'lditional  mlary  which  h^  may  have  had 
ftjr  local  antl  incidentiil  services,  hut  tlic  total  pension  nuist  not 
exceefl  the  amount  of  salarj^  which  he  would  have  received 
directly  from  the  State  had  lie  continued  in  active  sen'ice.  To 
prevent  inconvenience  to  the  teacher  from  the  non-payment  of 
the  pension  iuuuediately  after  he  has  become  entitle^l  to  and  has 
applied  for  il,  he  is  to  be  retained  in  ufliec  at  hjs  full  salary  until 
[of  the  pension  is  paid.^  If  a  teacher  prefer  to  contiQue  teach inju' 
7,1897  after  55  years  of  age.  his  pension  is  increaseil  by  one*tiftieth  of 
tlie  amount  of  his  sjdary  for  eaeli  year  of  atCditional  semce. 
The  widows  of  retired  teachers  receive  a  thinl  of  the  pension  to 
which  their  husbands  would  have  been  entitled,  and  this  third 
must  never  Ijc  less  than  £-1.  The  children  of  teachoni,  when 
hiAh  parents  nw  iload,  anmi^dly  rrtiiivi:  un  amount  equal  to  the 
pL'iisiuji  uiiich  iht'  mcithi.r  wonid  bavf  liinl  mitil  the  yonngest  i»f 
thciii  iittnins  tlie  age  of  21. 

Salaries  being  attached  iu  the  peiMin  <if  the  teacher  and  not 
to  any  particular  srhoiil,  rural  teachers  are  paid  upon  tjic  sarno 
scale  as  thos*^  in  thi*  towns.  A  teacher  may,  in  fact,  he  the  he^id 
ui  II  large  school  and  be  in  the  tifth  c^lass,  with  a  salary  of  £40, 
while  another  may  be  he4id  of  a  small  rural  school,  and  bo  in  th*? 
first  elass^  with  a  sfdary  of  £80,  It  is  the  halat  of  otliciijH  all 
over  the  world  to  complain  of  their  pay,  as  JI.  Fen^aud  truly 
observed.  Undoubtedly'  the  i5*ilaries  to  commence  with  are  toii 
low.  On  the  average  a  teacher  does  not  receive  one  of  £G0  until 
he  is  about  32  years  of  age,  or  of  £72  until  he  is  about  45.  In 
M,  Marie  Cardine  s  opinion^  the  niral  teacher  could  not  Uve,  were 
it  not  that  he  nho  acted  as  secretary  to  the  3Iairie,  for  which 
he  gets  from  £8  to  £16  a  year.  Most  teachers  in  charge  of  a 
school  have  a  supplementary  salary  of  some  kind.  B0sid<?s  the 
above  secretaryship,  a  rural  teacher  can  act  as  secretary  for  the 
local  Savings  Ban\,  and  as  secretary  to  the  Relief  Association 
(Bv/reau  de  BienfaiMinceX  for  \yh\^^^  thei'C  is  of  eoij 

some  remuneration.  Occasionally  lie  orgmiises  a  society  fof 
i nsurancc  against  the  loss  of  stock,  and  this  will  hring  him  in 
£2  or  ao.  Ho  may  also  add  in  his  income  by  rloine  a  Irttle  lanil 
survej-ing  and  by  drawing  up  agreemont-s.  During  t  be  List  few 
years  aalaries  have  lN?en  ^n^amiallv  rarsetl,  ami  there  is  likely  «o 
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Ih'  hirlluT  iiiiprovoment.  Alllioiigb  I  cloHoly  quimtioneil  many 
to.i<'hcr8, 1  failed  to  discover  any  gre-iit  seime  of  j](TievAnee  The 
statUH  of  the  niml  teacher  in  France  i^  i?i  Tii^tiiy  n^speets  superior 
to  what  it  is  in  England.  He  is  eertoinl)'  better  housed  as  a 
nile.  The  fact  that  he  hai*  an  aswured  and  official  position  gives 
him  a  feeling  of  independeneo.  He  realise.s  that  his  fiUiuT 
depends  mainly  upon  himself  He  \fi  free  from  the  irritiition  of 
loeal  inteifereiier  m  tlie  management  of  him  8(  hool,  nnrl  ho  I'an 
;ippoal  a*^'ainst  any  judtrrnent  wlneli  lie  hehi've?*  to  ht*  unjiiJ^t, 
I  have  heard  tliat  politieal  < unHiilcrations  uou-  and  then  cj^inse 
tlie  Siilj-Prefei'L.^  to  treat  a  tearhi-r  with  mdainieSH,  hut  thiK  is 
a  matter  of  rare  oerTUTruf^r.  Su^h  l>eini^^  the  grneral  mtuation. 
teaehei-s  have  not  felt  tlie  need  of  siny  ]>o\v*Tlid  onjfanisation  for 
the  proteetion  and  ndvaii('emi*nt  <"f  their  inlen'stis,  Si»  far  ns  my 
rxpcrieneo  *^'nt'S,  iluy  art*  tirvta*^!  U\  \\\v\v  }  profess  ion,  eager  to 
<Ust*uss  all  that  ljt*an<  U]hhi  thi-  thrin-y  of  i^diu^ation,  and  finxiou^ 
to  intHKluti*  improvrtl  mctlnKlH  of  iustnution.  Smee  they  are 
paid  as  teadierH  soh'ly  l>y  thr  Stjitivone  ptmsible  i-aiLse  of  friction 
hi't\v<*rM  theiv  iH"iixhh<auN  anrl  thi'mselves  is  removed.  Their 
ri^latiuns  uiih  she  farmris  and  thr  parents  are  must  friendly, 
Tlie  agnrnltin^al  and  Ia»rtirultnral  instmetion  whi^-h  they  have 
I'eeeived  at  the  Training  Colleges  eontributes  to  this  and  puts 
them  in  totieh  with  their  riu^al  snrroundings.  With  tact,  and 
care  not  to  pose  as  a  sjivant  or  a  professor,  tlii^  teacher  may 
Itesily,  thanks  to  his  training,  obtiiiu  considerable  mflncnee  over 
the  whole  population  of  his  commnna 
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The  Agriculti^ral  Instructiok. 

Under  the  old  law  of  1850  agrieultiire  might  fonii  part  of  the  ^^,  *m^h 
eurrienhnn  of  primary  sehools/and  Mn  Jenkins  in  his  Report  (')  ^^^  \}i\-\mi 
gives  some  examples  of  the  extent  to  which  agrieultiu^id  instniC' 
tion  was  given  in  tlu*  Seine  Infi'rieure,  the  Eure-ct-ljoir,  and  the 
Haute- Marne.  TIm^^*'  effiats  depended  solely  upun  toeiil  initia- 
rive,  and  upon  the  eneouragenient  of  loeal  agi'it  ultural  societies 
aufl  agneiiltural  committees.  As  sh*nv^ing  the  t^haiiicter  of  what 
was  clone  Mr.  ■lenkins  ([notes  the  following  passjige  from 
Mr,  Gihson-Riehardson's  **  The  Corir  and  t'attle-prodnciog 
Bistricts  of  Franee  "  (pp,  o5'-o8)  :— 

"  In  the  horticultnml  portion  of  the  show  at  Chartresjn  Jnne, 
1877,  were  exhibited  the  eopy-books  of  children  from  some  of 
the  sehools  in  the  department  i^i  Eiire-et-Loii%  They  contained 
description*^  of  the  various  methods  of  budding  and  grafting 
fruit  trees,  of  the  various  kinds  oi'  wheat  grown  in  the  district, 
the  insects,  noxious  and  otherwise,  the  ditierent  grasses,  k^.,  the 
whole  illust  rated  by  the  dra  wings  of  the  pupils,  very  clejirly  wTitten 
and  drawn.  The  pupils  varied  in  age  between  ten  and  thirteen. 
anfl  if  these  liooks  are  anything  like  a  fair  representation  ot  the 
state  of  rural  education  in  France,  it  must  be  far  above  that  of 
Knglanth  and  it  was  not  a  few  books  that  were  exhibit e<h  but  a 
large  table  was  covered  with  them.     At  the  agricultural  me^^ting 
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ill  Paris,  in  Febmar)%  1877,  th©  plan  of  n  pnri«h  in  Buimrndy 
was  exMbitofl,  drawn  up  by  tne  school  nmster,  in  whicli  the 
natiU'^  of  tlic  soil  on  the  little  plot  round  the  hnii^ehold  of  each 
pupil  was  i^?[ plained,  and  the  pupils  were  taught  the  most  siii table 
niothmb  of  cultivating  that  parti cidar  plot  of  ground* 

*'  The  most  eotupletc  aecoiiiit.  we  have  of  this  kind  of  ediKVition 
is  given  hv  the  \  ieonite  Charlas  de  Hedonvillo,  who  rJ (^scribes 
the  system  pursued  in  the  canton  of  St,  Di^^icr,  in  the  deparf  nienf 
of  the  Haute*  Ma  mo.  and  which  haa  been  at  work  since  IK7;?. 
Tile  Conseil  (leuiu^al  do  la  Haiitc-ifavno  pnblishod  in  IHT2  an 
i*tentontary  Iwok  on  at^rieuliuvcp  called  ''  An  Agriculinral 
I'ateehism  snitahle  fur  the  s^hrinls  in  the  Hantc-Marne/*  After 
the  holidays,  in  the  month  of  (Jetohcr,  the  Educational 
Connnitficc"  informs  the  si;h(iolniastcrH  what  lessons  in  the 
catechism  are  to  be  prepared  during  the  winter  for  examination 
in  the  sprin*;,^ ;  generally  ten  are  selected,  forming  about  tifiy 
pages  of  printed  matter.  Thc^e  lessons  are  to  be  pre|mred  by  tho 
pupils  (s{  thi*  tvvfi  upper  fornm :  writing  the  lessons  from  dictation, 
and  wruking  out  the  arithmetical  prohlems  cnnnected  i^ith  the 
lesson^;,  are  done  during  the  onlinary  st*hool  hom^ ;  the  sjM^aal 
study  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  WL*rk  in  raken  out  of  thi> 
ordinarv  srhoul  hom-s,  *ir  on  the  half  holidays.  It  is  not  found 
that  thfs  extra  work  intt^rferes  with  thi'  ordinaiy  school  tusks,  tm 
tlie  pupils  of  the  srhools  in  St,  l)izi<*r  salisfy  the  Inspectors  fully, 
as  well  as  ilo  those  of  the  schools  where  the  agri<*ult  und  edueation 
is  not  attended  to  s(j  much,  uv  not  at  all. 

"  The  degree  of  success  attending  this  teaehing  varies,  of  coui'^v 
vvitlj  tlie  skill  and  kur»wlcdge  ol  I  lie  mnstcix  Some  leafdi  the 
Imys  ifi  distinguisli  iMtwtn'U  the  ust'tul  aial  tlie  useless  ]ihin!s  in 
the  neighljuuriuMtd ;  iliey  Utrui  e(ilieeti>*ns  tif  lliosc  ridfivaied* 
the  gi^asseH  uiosl  servicealtle.  I  he  weeds,  the  mtxlleinal  herlxH,  anil 
those  that  are  poiHiiniais;  these  are  eollected  in  btmcheii,  diUy 
latM3lleti,  and  kepi  in  it  ciiMe,  and  are  renewed  yearly  as  a  succea- 
sum  i*i  new  pnpik  iV»!Iiiw  ihnst^  who  leave.  Some  have  specinjen,^ 
ot  llie  various  s<»ils  and  sultsnils  :  six'ds  of  I  lie  erop*i ;  hemp  and 
riux  in  tlieir  ditVennt  siages  of  ^^gnwili  and  prc|V!n'at!on:  sugiir 
I K*t} t .  p i*i>se r V ed  in  s | a ri L  ^s  i  1 . 1 1  its  d i t ^ e ce j 1 1  si  a ges  m f  p r( Jgrosn.  tr* hi i 
the  raw  Ijcet  lo  its  out^'ome  in  sugar,  Ae,  Fi»w  villages  have 
elatiorateil  a  system  so  pci-fcel  as  that  of  St.  Mixicr.  hut  most 
throngh  France  are  working  in  the  siune  cUreetion,  and  as  two  or 
three  years  make  all  the  flitlerence  in  the  educat  ion  of  chikli'en, 
that  very  short  period  may  wholly  change  tln^  educational 
condition  of  the  French  pc^asantry. 

*'  Wlien  the  examinati;jns  are  emnipletcd  rewards  are  given, 
fjoth  to  the  masters  who  lin\e  t>cen  nicjst  sm^eessfijl  and  to  the 
pupils  who  have  passed  best.  In  the  klter  l^asc,  tlicTc  is  a  sivvings 
liaiik  lw>ok,  wiih  10  fi"]incs  to  tho  crctlit  of  the  lx*y.  They  begun 
at  St,  Dinit-r  with  promising  iwfi  prize-s  to  the  mastern  mid  ten 
hi  tlie  iioys,  huL  the  sical  ot  ibc  niiLKiurs  and  tlie  succi*ns  of  Urn 
lioys  have  been  so  great  that  tliiti  spring  (1877 1  they  have  givea 
tivo  prizes  to  niastets  and  sixteen  to  laiys/* 
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^lajor  C-raigic  also  in  liis  Report  (')  refers  to  the  local  success  '  c.  5609 
achieved  in  the  department  of  C^iilvados.  quoted  by  the  Marquis  P*  l*- 
de  Dampierrc  in  his  Report  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1875, 
on  the  formation  of  an  "Jnstitut  Agronomique."  It  appears 
that,  even  before  1875,  in  four  years  the  number  of  primary 
schools  competing  for  rewards  offered  at  Caen  alone  for  agi'i- 
cultural  knowledge  had  been  raised  from  IG  to  77,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  from  76  to  477. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  voluntary  action  on  the  part 
of  agriculturists  themselves  largely  contributed  to  the  legislation 
of  1879.  That  legislation  embodied  the  recommendations  of  the 
special  commission  on  agricultural  instruction  in  1866,  and  as 
these  recommendations  cover  some  of  the  questions  now  under 
consideration  in  Kngland,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  them  at 
length : — 

1.  To  introduce  at  once  a  course  of  agriculture  and  luu-t.icul- 
ture  suited  to  the  de2)artment  in  those  normal  {i.r.  training) 
colleges  where  it  has  hitherto  been  inqmiclicable,  and  to 
introduce  regularly  such  teaching  in  all  places,  where  circum- 
sUmces  will  permit  of  the  same. 

2.  To  create  in  each  department  a  post  of  professor  of  agri- 
culture, who  vnW  be  charged  with  agricultural  teaching  in  the 
normal  school,  the  lyceum  or  the  college,  with  lectures  which 
may  be  given  to  schoolmasters  and  cultivators;  to  bestow  on 
the  holder  of  this  appointment  a  suitable  salarj'  chargeable  to 
the  vote  for  the  Ministry  of  Agi'iculturc  and  the  Ministry  of 
l^ublic  Instniction ;  to  select  the  profes.soi*s  of  agriculture  from 
among  the  candidates  who  may  from  henceforth  be  considered 
qualified ;  and  in  order  to  secm-e  them  in  the  future,  to  choose 
from  amongst  the  best  third  year's  pupils  of  the  normal  school 
those  who  have  a  special  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  to  send  them 
for  two  or  three  years  to  a  school  of  agriculture. 

3.  To  stir  up  and  encourage  the  addition  of  a  garden  to  such 
normal  schools  and  to  rural  primary  schools  as  do  not  at  ))resent 
possess  one,  in  order  to  exercis(i  the  children  in  the  prar.tic<'  of 
horticulture;  to  undertake  agricultural  excursions  on((^  '2Xny 
week,  with  a  spe<'ial  object  of  study  corresfxnuling  with  tbe 
school  work  of  tne  session. 

4.  To  modify  the  regulations  of  the  communal  primary  schools 
in  such  a  way  that  in  each  commune  it  may  be  possible,  by  th(» 
fixture  of  the  hours  of  lessons  in  the  classis,  and  by  the  date  of  the 
holidays  to  tit  in  the  ckuss  studies  with  the  work  in  the  fields. 

5.  To  advise  the  prefects  to  select,  as  far  as  possible,  tea cIkts 
possessing  a  special  knowledge  of  agriculture  for  those  districts 
where  such  knowledge  may  be  more  particularly  applicabl«.\ 

6.  To  recommend  to  the  teachers  in  rural  communes  to  give, 
by  the  choice  of  their  dictations,  their  reading  lessons,  and  their 
sums,  an  agricultural  direction  to  the  teaching,  and  from  time 
to  time  in  the  classes  for  adults  to  give  lectures  on  ngriculture 
accompanied  by  explanations  and  advice  after  the  lessons  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling. 
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7.  Tu  flniw  vip  a  general  iirogruiiinic  uf  agriiniltuml  iii>?trnfii«in 
in  c^ic^h  (lepartniuiit  adaptWl  to  its  rtgncnlttiral  conditions. 

H.  To  aiuse  the  iioniKil  srhools  ti>  Ijc  iiii^ptMTtt^d  auniuilh  1*} 
inspectoi*s-gcnin*al  o}'  agriculture,  its  wHl  us  some  i*{  the  ruml 
schools  ill  meli  dcpartniLMiL 

9,  To  itislitiite  iirul  to  LtiL'ournge  aimual  eumpetilioufe  ainoiig 
the  pnpilK  both  of  the  primary  schools  and  of  the  /idiilt  classes. 
and,  independently  of  the  ordinary  qnej^tions  of  vhim  te4iching» 
to  give  them  at  the  sHn*e  time  onestions  tm  agrienltvire;  1o  tr\^ 
anci  asHure  to  the  teaehern  for  tliis  latter  object,  in  addition  to 
the  nsmd  honorary  rewards,  a  reiiinneration  dependent  ui>»n  the 
nnrnber  of  pupib  admitted  to  the  eom|K*tition,  and  upon  the 
number  of  prizes  obtained  by  them/' 

Tlie  law  (jf  Jmm  lo,  lHTt+,  nnder  wliirb  iliah^  of  apneulttu'e 
liad  to  Ije  established  in  v\i:vy  deiJartinent,  provided  that  agri- 
eultnral  insUiuiion  j^hoidd  be  obligatory  in  all  prinuuT  sehooLs 
threa  yciu^  after  its  eoniplete  organisation  in  tlie  training 
eol  leges. 

In  its  Report  for  1881  the  Soeiete  «les  Agineulteurb  tie  Frain  ♦■, 
which  has  spared  no  eftbrt  to  promote  and  erieoura-geagTieultural 
edueatiou  of  every  giWc\  puhhshed  some  valnabR^  remarks  on 
the  means  of  instruetion  at  the  i*uminaiKl  i»f  {mmary  teiieher.^: — 
'*  Teachers  ui  general  have  a  gaixlen  attaehett  to  the  sehoo!,  some 
of  them  have  jm  experimental  plot  as  well :  that  is  gowL  bnt 
it  is  not  sntiiineni.  If  the  tetti-her  is  rt^all}*  to  give  the  «'hiMrrii 
who  are  enlriistiHl  to  him  an  ia/rirttfftft'ttf  f**htnttHPit,  and.  a.s  Iw 
tenelies.  f*xplai!i  the  applieaiion  of  the  i^lemeutary  ideas  of 
agrieulture  to  loeal  eiremnstanees,  lie  nmst  In*  lannliar  with 
those  eireunisLanees,  he  nmst  nndei-j^tand  the  ditlerent  pnjperties 
of  the  Hoih  the  phv-'^ieal  piu  idiarities  ijf  the  land,  ^t\:  ftmher, 
to  make  the  explanations  intelligible  and  el  ear,  a  plan  ot  the 
different  pniperties  of  the  soil  and  its  eonfovmation  must  he 
before  the  t*yes  of  the  teai'hev  and  his  pupils  in  the  elass,  U 
will  he  useful,  then,  for  the  teaeher  always  to  hav*'  at  his  dispr»sjd 
in  rdass.  besides  the  pietnrus  of  weiglits  and  mea.HinTs,  tires, 
birds,  nhM'fuI  and  harinhil  inseet^.  the  speeina*ns  in  I  lie  selnw*! 
n museum,  the  r^ollf.»*;tinn  of  tln^  dritnl  plants  nf  Hn'  eonnnrme,  an 
itf/r(inftnttf-itffr<tiif*pf  r\inr\  of  tla:  (^taumnui'.  With  siM'Ii  «'liart?» 
the  teaeher  wbti  cannot  tiflr^n  arnrnge  agriinltural  wnlki^  might 
at  all  seiLBons  and  at  anv  hour  give  lii.s  leKStm  as  it  were  upon 
th(^  land  its<4f;'  ^ 

J  lost  of  the  de|ULrtmenljd  eoiineilw  drew  iqi  progi*anntn*s  fnr 
liis^w-it-tr  ilt-^i,jr|-|,.iilt.iind   instriietion   ii  '  *'      '        ^^      ■• 

4**  trfinfi". 
Annua  ire  de 
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ernrilauee  with  I  he  tlirretinlis  in 
Artieli'  10  <(f  the  Law  nf  Jime  15,  [HlW,  btil  they  wrre  jill  Uu* 
ambirjc^ius?  practieally  covciiug  the  whole  field  of  agricuiture 
Afe  M.  Rene  Le  Blanc  justly  remarks  in  his  admirable'  book  on 
agTiGultural  education^  *' ^  one  reads  these  va^t  progi-annnes 
one  naturally  asks  what  is  one  to  teiich  in  the  higher  schools 
if  the  whole  of  the  theory  iin<l  praetiee  of  agrir  idture  is  to  he 
taught,  as  tliev  sng^eist,  in  the  elementary  M'htwl/'  In  their 
anxiety  Ui  oimt   n<»thing  whieh  it   wouhl  he  prod  table  for  the 
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future  cultivator  of  the  soil  to  know,  the  framers  of  these  pro- 
grammes committed  a  fatal  mistake.  Teachers  were  bewildered. 
They  were  at  that  time  rarely  qualified  to  give  any  agricultural 
instruction  at  all,  and  the  natural  result  was  that  but  little 
progress  was  made.  The  exclusion  of  agriculture,  except  as  an 
optional  subject  after  December  21,  1891,  from  the  examination 
for  the  cevtificat  d'etiides  priviaires,  left  the  teachers  without  any 
special  reason  for  teaching  it.  M.  Rene  Le  Blanc  always  rightly 
maintained  that  if  teachers  are  to  be  induced  to  qualify  them- 
selves for,  and  to  take  up  new  subjects,  there  must  be  some 
sanction  for  them :  a  fact  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
England. 

The  whole  question  was  next  considered  at  an  International 
CWgrcss  in  Paris  in  1881),  when  the  following  resolution  was 
[)assed: — "  Agi'icultural  education  at  the  primary  eleiuenbiry 
school,  bv  means  of  frequent  lessons,  exercises,  readings,  nnd 
above  all,  by  means  of  the  school  museum,  the  gaixlen,  and 
school  walks,  will  rest  essentially  upon  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables." In  1896  the  well-known  circular  upon  "  The  teaching 
of  elementary  ideas  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools  "  was  issued. 
It  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  may  be  read  in  full  in  the 
Report  of  tlie  Irish  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical 
Instniction  in  Primary  Schools.^  It  emphasises  the  necessity  i  c.  892. 
of  basing  such  instruction  in  agriculture  as  can  be  given  in  the  ^^^8,  p.  2 
elementary  school  upon  "  observation  of  the  everyday  facts  of 
rural  life,  and  upon  a  system  of  simple  experiments  appropriate 
to  the  resources  of  the  school."  "  The  work  of  the  olomentary 
school  should  be  confined  to  preparing^  the  child  for  an  intelli- 
*'ent  apprenticeship  to  the  t'-ade  by  which  he  is  to  live,  to  giving 
liim  a  taste  for  his  future  occupation ;  with  this  end  in  view,  the 
teacher  should  never  forget  tnat  the  best  way  to  make  a  work- 
man like  his  work  is  to  make  him  understand  it."  In  short,  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  whole  scheme  is  that  ''le  travail  iit'd 
attrayant  et  friictiieiix  que  si  I' intelligence  y  'i>n'ud  one  jKii't 
aiissi  granule  ait  mollis  que  la  force  (ni  Vadret<se  nui n n^lh.'' 
The  following  indicates  the  nature  of  the  lessons  admissible  in 
carrying  out  the  official  programme  during  ear4i  half  year  in 
rural  schools : — 

Klf'ineiffftry  ( \nf  i'f<f\ 

(Seven  to  nine  years  of  age.) 

Object  lessons.  As  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  the  only 
thing  necessary  is  thai  the  objects  of  the  garden  should  be 
called  into  requisition  in  the  same  way  as  lliosc  <»f  the  clas^; 
room. 

Middle  Cour^^i. 

(Nine  to  eleven  years  of  age.  > 

The  duration  of  the  middle  course  is  at  least  two  years  for 
each  pupil.  In  the  Hrst  year,  that  is,  at  nine  years  old,  tlu»- 
child   is   incapable   of  acijuiring  more  than   very  rudimentary 
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idenft  of  Kcieut-e,  or  of  tlicir  iipplituilioii   U*  ngririiltimil  malt  em 

tt  1!^  only  after  \hv  iiilrothir'inrv  inMru<'tiL»ii.  or,  in  otlirr  wtiffK 
only  id  the  jsccontl  yotir  niitl  with  cliildnn  »»r  ni  lea*it  ti^n  years 
uf  iigc,  that  I  he  tCiiHicr  run   hr^nn  lo  dm]  witli  ideas  of  a^ 
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inihnnj  properly  so  iialled  ;  and  cwn   tlifii*  in  aff^onhiii'-t'  with 
*iftif'ial  ifiroijlitmK,  ho  should  |»njt  ^'t-r 
ohju^'l  It'ssoriK,  and  school  Walks. 

The  division  of  the  ijiKtriution  iotu  two  years  prrsriiK's  i**» 
dittienlties  in  ihv  case  of  s^^hool^  whiih  liavi^  several  t'luiv^rs  hut 
in  rnrai  dintriets,  whero  in  most  srlntols  there  is  only  nut*  ieu*1iiT. 
the  hvHson*^  in  scienee  and  in  aplenUnre  will  m^i'ossiirily  •«* 
eoniuion  to  the  whole  t^las-s.  Tla'  lesson?*  unist.  lht*refori%  imdiub- 
wlialever  is  iippropriate  to  vtwh  ^n^tnip  of  pupiln,  and  niiUil  \h*  in 
tito  fono  of  a  eonecnl rilled  uliiil(%  from  whi»"li  earli  ;^ciiip  wilt 
Like  thiir  port  inn  whi*h  is  liesi  soiled  to  \\s  niental  rapohy  uinl 
flr^  (:li»]nneiil , 

First  Year  of  ihc?  Midille  t  onrKo, 
First  IJalf^Year 

Tl  would  l»e  ditiienlt  to|,dve  "'an  idea  of  theprin^  ipal  fnn<Hiom 
r*f  life  "-'to  give  any  satisfaelory  description  of  respinition,  fur 
insLani^e,  tii  eliildren  i^nuirani  of  the  projieitii^s  of  air;  not  even 
knowing  wliet  tier  a  gas  is  a  nial^Tial  thing  (*r  not :  a,s  a  pn*- 
liniinary.  then'IVm',  "  th*"  three  states  of  matter"  should  W 
{•xa mined  into. 

The  elenu-ntiiry  [>nnfii)les  of  natiiral  and  physieal  seiencccan 
he  made  lo  fi>nn  the  hasis  r*f  parallel  lessons  that  will  nnilnally 
mnoidele  vivnh  other. 

^Vilh  re*;ard  t"  natural  lustory,  animals  an 
hrst  :  tin:  ronsideratinn  of  fiain  will  follnw 
relating  to  air  and  to  eondaistinn  have  hi  ct 
children  s  rrvindH  hy  (*xporiinenls. 

L  Tltr  Ttn-f'f  Sf*itf'fi  iff  M**iff'i\- Hoinv  simple*  dmionstnuiuns 
are  in4lispensahle  to  indiiee  ohservation  iind  *  onn>arison  i»f  th*sr 
three  states.  Flnngt*  a  wine-glass,  r>r  a  fnnnel  wntli  the  openin»( 
downwartls,  int<J  sonn*  water;  then  let  tin*  air  eseane,  when  the 
hnhhlcs  will  he  seen  or  the  prenstn'e  felt;  ur  seenre  tlie  air  blown 
i»r  hreathed  into  a  vi'ssel  uf  water;  trani^fer  it  t^i  anothiT  vessi^l 
anrl  mciisnre  il  ap|jroximately.  These  are  nefi'ssary  expevimetils 
and  can  he  pertormcd  anywhen^  without  expense.  Siniilarly 
with  the  following:  —  I'rodnee  sti^am,  eoudense  it— in  oilirr 
wrmls,  distil  water,  and  ohserve  the  eliange  tliat  take8  phiiH*.  nr 
pi'epa rr  a  littk*  i»xygiii  anrl  prodnce  eondaistion,  inerea?^  the 
vigtnn'  of  this  hy  a  ilratiglit,  idcniifv  ino  the  |if<Hhiet*i :  nr  denioi* 
si  rate  ainiosphtni*  press^^nri*  ^r  the  eCislieiiy  «»f  air  AnythiJij; 
heyond  I  his  ean  he  done  Inter  on. 

It  AnhiUth, — Tile  teacher  shottld  stimtilate  tJie  ctirio«it%*  i*l 
the  (Oiildrcn  hy  eini versing  familiarly  \nth  th^ni,  and  telling 
them  ahoiit  the  animals  wliit'h  they  see  i^very  day.  Ih^  >*hiaiki 
HeltHt  the  iMotJit  »itriking  featinvn  in  the  historv  of  ea<di,     Tbt' 


111  in*  tr rated  oi 
when  the  ideas 
urll  tixeil    in  thr 
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clog  and  the  horse  will  furnisli  luutter  for  several  expknatory 
and  descriptive  reading  lessons,  and  for  some  little  written 
exercises,  done,  if  necessiuy,  with  the  help  of  pictures.  Tlie 
various  species  of  tlu?  do^^  should  b(^  compared ;  the  hoi*se  should 
he  compu-ed  with  the  (l()nkey,  the  cat  Avith  tlie  lion  and  tiger, 
iS:c. ;  the  hahits  of  farmyard  fowl,  the  j)eriodi<t  flight  of  the 
swallows  and  other  migratory  hi rds :  the  history  of  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  frog :  thosr  of  the  focki-hafer,  as  well  as  the 
damage  it  does;  the  silkworm,  and  the  In^e,  and  their  products, 
&(i. — idl  these  should  form  a  basis  ior  most  interesting  reading 
lessons  and  conversations. 

III.  M(i)i. — A  short  description  of  the  human  body  should 
follow  these  lessons  on  animals.  Tliis  might  be  begim  before^ 
the  exjK^rimcMital  lessons  described  abovi^  are  tinished,  but  it  is 
oidy  when  these  lessons  are  <M)mi)let(»d  that  the  functions  of 
nourishment,  ami  n^spirat ion  shoulu  be  (U'alt  with.  Beyond  this 
the  instruction  should  not  g(»,  Init  some  advice  on  mattei's  of 
health  might  be  added. 


Second  Half- Year. 

This  being  the  simimer  season,  the  pupils  can  be  brought  into 
contact  Avith  the  a(jtual  objects  rciiuired  for  the  experiments  or 
demonstnitions.  Sometimes  the  children  or  the  teacher  can  bring 
them  into  the  ctlass-room :  sometimes  both  teac^her  and  children 
C4U1  go  out  to  obsenc^  th(^  objects.  ///  mi'dl  (fistrirf.^  un  ohjrrf' 
IcHSon  tiJiouUl  in  mt  vhho  he  y'rven  witlttnif  Iniri ikj  tlw  tthjrri  Itself 
he/ore  the  children's  eyes. 

I.  Phnils. — It  Avill  naturally  be  well  at  first  to  draw  the  pupils' 
attention  to  an  active  phenomenon — that  of  gennination,  which 
is  ea.sy  to  produce  and  easy  to  follow  in  its  difterent  phases, 
especially  in  spring-time.  A  bean,  or  a  grain  of  corn,  an  acorn, 
or  a  horse-chestnut,  put  into  damp  moss  or  sand,  will  produ(?e 
convenient  specimens  ;  or  by  making  the  exneriment,  as  is  usually 
done,  in  growing  plants  in  water — the  seeci  being  supported  by 
a  cork  floating  on  the  water — it  will  be  quite  easy  to  see  the 
development  of  the  little  roots  and  of  their  essential  organs, 
the  rootcap  and  the  absorbing  hairs. 

It  is  from  nature  also  that  the  branch,  the  leaf,  and  abov(^  all 
the  flower,  are  to  be  studied.  In  the  latter  case,  for  instance, 
the  first  thing  to  df)  is  to  ))ut  a  s))ccimen  of  the  flowiT  chbsc»n 
into  the  hands  of  each  of  the  children;  then  under  the  general 
guidance  of  the*  teacher,  each  child  should,  either  with  a  ])en- 
knife  or  else  an  ordinary  pin,  separate  the  flower  into  its  ])iu*ts — 
calyx,  corolla,  sUunen,  ana  pistil. 

A  few  well-chosen  examples  will  sutidce  to  give  an  idea  of  tlie 
fiEtmilies  of  plants  which  are  more  particularly  interesting  on 
account  of  tlieir  <joo([  or  bad  qualities,  i.e.,  useful  and  noxious 
plants. 

II.  First  Ideas  nf  Agriculture.— ^\\c\\  ideas,  to  be  useful  to 
children  who  have  not  yet  reached  ten  years  of  age,  must  be  very 
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Iniiited :  they  shovild  turn  at  attmctinj;  the  uhiltl  and  serving  him 
for  a  staitiiig-point.  with  n  view  to  proptin'  liuii  to  nse  \m 
facnltit'H  of  ob^ervtitinu  and  to  tamiliarisi*  liiiu  with  the 
phiasoology  that  will  h/  u.^cd  in  the  moit^  *^ystciiiatic  Icasaiifi  of 

the  fbllowiijfj  vemrs, 


Second  Year  of  the  Middle  Course, 


The  instructifin  shmdd  U'  pven  on  tlir  ^ame  Hnes  as  in  th** 
fii'^t  yf'iir-  the  progrftTDiijp  to  he  f;ompIei*il  an  follows: — 

1.  Kfrmt'iilffrti  I(ir4tH  itf  Srit'iftr,—Tlii'  stiidv  of  rHinibtwtitni 
nliniild  ho  rMf'iiflHl  tti  I  hill  (tf  f-jirlxmii^  ui'iil  gais,  th«j  |ir<'son**o  of 
which  111  liinrstiHii^  should  hi*  tlniiMiisI  mlril.  Soni**  ohnll^  litMl  n 
(v\v  th'ops  of  a  iiiiucnil  joltl  nr**  all  ihal  is  in^i-i'-ssiii  v  fnr  nmkih^^ 
the  Jollowiii^f  t'XjK'riinonts  ur  dilnull^iirutiollh: — The  «*hfin,L(inj^  «*f 
i'hsilk  into  tjiiirkliTuc  (tho  ecIiouI  stuve  v^il!  pmvide  sutticif^ni 
lM*jit),  showiiitT  ihp  losfi  of  weij^ht  hy  roniparinjr  it  with  u  piece 
of  fhalk  of  similar  ]»riipHi lions  l*i  \hr  nue  lir?st  iispd;  thr*  a<ii(»n 
of  water  oil  i|niiJihmr:  lli(>  properties  ot  sibkod  liim\  whiu- 
wash.  lime-water:  the  prodnetion  of  tuirlxmie  aeid  iras;  the 
rc*fonuation  of  ehidk :  the  si^pmitioD  of  a  piven  *juanlity  of  ^oil 
into  clay,  on  the  ooo  hand,  and  siliea  and  Hinestonc  on  tlie  other 
By  means  of  a  little  hydroi hlorit*  ac*id,  wlii<'h  will  diJ*so|vp  the 
limestono,  iht*  mWvti  can  hv  iKolated  ;  the  linit*  ran  then  he  rentv 
tipitatecl  fty  means  ai'  a  solntidn  of  earhonate  of  ,soda  Tlxiii 
cosily  ex)>lained  expejnnient  rtH[uires  only  a  Utile  eare  U\  he  well 
eann'cd  out, 

larlv  durinj;  nehool  walk;?,  of  the  principal  kiiuls  ty(  st>iL 

Ihe  teacher  shtinld  devote  hiniJs<*]f  to  rnakirt;^^  the  r4iildnii 
fthsorvi*  I  hat  plants,  as  well  a^  roiitMals,  re*]nire  rmnrishiuerit  in 
order  to  livis  ami  t/j  prove  this,  j^oine  plant.s  shoidd  he  ]i»ivjwn  tn 
pot.s  and  in  t^onie  ciirner  of  the  school  ^^arden,  Tlie  fnllf^wjnf: 
e  X I  iv r i  n  i ei  i  t  w i  U  serve  iiJS  a  s ta rti  j  i ^^- pui 1 1 1  :^S(  i w  sol  1 1 e  seeds  of 
rapid  ^n^nvth,  early  lj<^an?i  for  instatice,  sf>nie  in  gorxl  soil  with  n 
Mitl^icicnt  ([nantity  of  Koitahle  nianiire  addeth  some  in  .Hl**ril* 
material,  sneh  as  exhaiisled  soil,  sand,  or  gravel,  i»r  even  ^dax-. 
hroken  iiiln  pieces  ahiart  the  sixe  of  ^q-avel,  Tlie  neeit  lor 
manure  w^ill  thus  he  deinonslnited ;  its  itanpomtion  will  he  dealt 
with  later  on. 

The  first  iih*as  relating  to  ordinarv  agrieultiirat  inipluineiit^ 
aiid  o]ierations  sluaild  he  ai^cinireil,  to  lie*^in  witli,  during  eoiintiy 
walk!?;  ihoy  are  to  he  devch^)^e<l  in  the  nn>rc  s\htemntic  tessoiiii 
indicated  in  the  programme  for  the  Higher  Course. 

The  Higher  Course,  properly  su  i:alleth  ih  seldom  oiE^anised  in 
riu'al  schools.  As  a  rule  the  more  ^idTanceil  or  older  children 
constitute  a  soit  of  upper  division  of  the  Middle  Course ,  but, 
however  thnt  moy  be,  the  following  ride  will  serve  for  giudance ; — 
Children  of  12  or  13  .should  receive  more  advanced  agrienhnnd 
inHtrnfiif»n  than  is  rom prised  iT>  the  prop'amme  lor  the  iliddlc 
CtMUse.  '  Teach erii  sheadtl    tluTofort?  add   to  the  foi'egoing,  tor 
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their   older   pupils,   as   niiicli    as    they   can    of    the    folio wini^^ 
programme.     It  will  present  no  great  dittifiilties,  provided  the 

Eupils  have  been  well  gi-ounded  in  fundamental  seientilin  ideas 
y  means  of  simple  experiments  carried  out  in  the  class-room, 
and  provided  they  have  been  trained  to  observe  from  Nature. 


Higher  Course. 

(11  to  13  years  of  age.) 

The  ideas  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  given  in 
this  course  are  to  be  a  recapitulation  and  extension  of  the 
Middle  Coui-se.  As  regards  man  and  animals  the  extension  will, 
of  course,  be  towards  knowledge  relating  to  hygiene ;  and  as 
regards  plants,  towards  some  ideas  of  vegetable  physiology  and 
some  elements  of  chemistry.  The  following  is  an  indication  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons  for  each  luilf-vear,  the  ideas  of 
natural  science  and  of  physical  science  being  given  in  the  winter 
mouths,  and  concurrently,  so  a.s  to  attbrd  mutual  support  and 
explanation. 

First  Half- Year. 

I.  Auinials. — The  principal  distinctions  by  which  animals  are 
classified  should  be  shown  by  examples  taken  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  animals  known  in  the  country,  preference  being  given 
to  those  whicfh  are  either  useful  or  the  reverse.  The  domestic 
animals  will  naturally  have  the  fii-st  place,  and  the  teachei's 
should  seek  to  impress  upon  the  chikben's  minds  the  principles 
upon  which  are  based  the  rules  for  the  health  and  feeaing 
ot  stock. 

The  study  of  the  principal  organs  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
direct  obsci-vation  of  a  dead  animal.  Some  teachers  are  af)le  to 
preserve  the  digestive  organs  of  small  animals,  or  even  a  skeleton, 
and  thereby  to  enrich  the  school  museum. 

II.  jilan. — The  instruction  in  anatomy  given  to  children 
should  be  such  as  to  con\nnce  them  of  the  necessity  of  obser\ing 
the  rules  of  hygien(\  It  should  deal  with  digestion,  circulation, 
respiration,  and  with  the  relation  of  the  senses  to  the  nervous 
system.  Exagjjeration  is  to  be  avoided,  as  also  all  empiric 
prescriptions,  >vnich  should  not  be  confounded  Avith  hygiene,  far 
less  with  the  science  of  medicine. 

III.  Kloiietifuvji  Ideals  (if  Physinii  Sritutcc. — These  arc  to  be 
impres.sed  upon  the  children's  minds  by  means  of  simple  nnd 
inoxi>ensive  experiments.  This  part  of  the  programme  is  to  be 
carried  out  chiefly  in  towns  and  hidustrial  centres.  In  the 
country,  such  instruction  may  be  limited  to  demonstrations, 
which  bring  out  clearly  the  principal  effects  of  heat,  of  light,  of 
electricity,  and  of  gravitation.  The  all-important  matter  here  is 
to  stimulate  the  children's  curiosity,  and  to  select  the  subjects 
of  experiment  and  ilhistration  from  those  phenomena  which  are 
most  easy  to  produce  or  to  observe. 
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iMiU  Ih'  TUil(li"  \\\\]\  rxll'fllirlv  lilllilrcl  ii])|».iriilll.s  an*  Vrvy  MtntMTHlH 
In  SrlL-rlill^  rx[irj^innhts  IIhw   sImhiM    1m/   <1|nsrn    wliirli    liaVO 

diiVft    beariti|(   uii    fr^^rirukiuv,   ill*'    sKli^ljmfi^H    wlijcli    finumtj 
j>]fUiLs  huiii^  coiibiclpred  tm  lh<j   iiiosi  iujportaiit.      Frifin   wik^ 
usIh^Sj  pfiliish  ran  I**'  extranted  ;  a  caK-'incd  bfiiie  luu  bo  rhaivtjoi 
into  soliiMo   pliosphai^/   liy   luniig  treated  with   diliitr   liydi'*- 
c'IilMn(^a<  id  :  it  ran  lln-n  hv  3v-ei»nvi*iipd  into  HoIuKlt-   phiispliiiN 
4"itln*r  l*y  rK'ulr-ilisini^^  tilt*  iif'id  used.  l*y  n  Vmhv,  tjv  muiph   \nlli 
*iuiM»uati*  of  snilji.     Lirni'  will  tloti-rt  the  pR'sentr'  of  aninioiiia  * 
LlKM!fiiniH*undM  of  anintonia,  wliii'h  uro  used  si.h  nraiiiin^s,      Tlic 
pnpi!>i  wd!  kuirn  Ut  distinpusb  tbi*  jmnriiJul  artititnal  rnartiiresol 
i*onniit*ni\  I  lie  nitrates  from   tlu*  eonij)onntlK  of  ainiu**tiia  aiiJ 
)>otas]i.    ili«'     snperp!ins])hates     from    sla;,%    &<%       I'ln!     n'*ilh 
niip'Mtaiil  tiling  ih  tliat  lla'  Hitt'iitijit'   ttratH,  tvhicit   hurt'  h(*t*%f}U^l 
Iffti't  ( '/  (l( *'  fit rrfit t  Ui lufiHuje  of  uyrU ' nH tirr,  hIuj uld  vKm vet/  a\ 
tiear  (ttid  dcfinlir  mmniny  to  ike  childrfu   who  arc  nfmui  im 
Imvc  ihc  rant  I  m-houl. 

Knowledge*  of  the  prinoipal  ntuiiures  will  be  initfh  faeiliuii4l 
l^y  the  use  made  of  tliein  iii  the  Jituiiiuer  hiilf^ye^ir,  in  lh*'I 
vruioLis  t^xperiaiental  enltivatiunH. 

V.  MiaentlK — Ideasi  i^egarding  the  ^oib  I'oek*,  unil  kiiMbl 
i>f  laud  shtMiM  be  given  partly  by  nieaiiR  of  objeet  hAs^ons,  iIibI 
olijeets  liein^  taken  tVoni  the  srlnK»1  mnHi-nio,  and  iTi  eonnwrlinaj 
with  sumv  of  tlu-  fheniieal  i%\perinu^nts,  jind  partly  by  means  *<f 
srlmol-walksi,  tlie  latter  being  the  most  important  ]>art  i*f  tticl 
instnietiirL 

VI.  Atjncidhiir  ttttd  liutitrttltfftr. — The  actual  whixjl -foofuj 
lessons  ^should   Ih*  brgnn   before  the  spring  tiinr.     TJiev  slieiildl 
In-ar  upon  mnttt'rs  rHseritiaJly  ennneetefl    with    loetd  cuttivntiunj 
I^j^di  iess^oii  sliould  deal  as  ftir  as  poMsjhle  witli  the  things  n-hiel 
the   <'hil<lren    have   already  st^en  and  examine* I.      'nn*    ten^bti 
nnif^t  therefore  begin   ^vith  the   snbjeets  that  \mw  l»eeii  eiiti-n^ 
upon  in  the  Middh^  tVjiirso,  and    which   have  iK^^n   expUiirM 
tboing  rrudiTig  lesson>,  walks,  Cki\ 

He  Klionld    tlirn  rontinm^  tbrotigbmit  tla-  Mmnurr 
eu-ordmalin^  the  lessons    wilb   lU'at-tital  eXerei*H'K  Hehf>t  x 
&e.     The  .sinjjei!t-naitter  of  the  lesson  vu  agrienltnro  ur  harti^ 
enltnre,  jiroperly  ho  eiilled,  shonid  be  identieal  with  the  iV- 
the  last  walk,  or  of   th<*  noxt  nnt\  and  witli  thai   of  the   [ 
e xor else  assign etl  for  tVie  sjinu*  |)eri<Ml 


Serond   l!alt*-Vear. 

I ,  KnjcriiH  m  i*tl  ( %tit  I  tut  /  o  a.  -  A  rra  i  igemcu  ts  for  t  hk  purp<i^?  1 
should  be  planned  ixnd  carried  out  in  such  a  maiiner  as  to  bring j 
out  elearly  the  following  fundaiiiental  tniths  i^ 

(L)  Air  shoidd  penetrate  ensily  into  the  snil,  heciiiist.*  rootsj 
eannot  dispense  with  oxvgi*n  .  they  lirenthe  iu^  leaves  ♦] 
shonltl  always  tind  suitable  nourishments  that  is  to  ftiiy— i    ■ 
shunid  be  th*)rougiily  mixeil  with  tlie  suil  wherever  aiotsi  ilcivt^lup 
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(2.)  In  all  arable  soil,  four  substauces,  nltrogan,  phosphor ic 
acid,  potash  and  liine  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  entire 
noiuisnment  and  full  development  of  cultivated  plants. 

(3.)  The  cultivator  need  not  try  to  furnish  the  soil  with  any 
substances  other  than  those  indicated  above :  these  Avill  prevent 
arable  land  from  becoming  exhausted,  even  if  they  are  put  into  it 
in  a  purely  mineral  form  ;  nevertheless,  in  a  purelv  mineral  form 
they  may  injuriously  modifv  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil. 
Orj^anic  matter,  far  from  bein*^  useless,  kt^eps  laud  in  a  state 
favourable  to  the  aeration  and  development  of  roots;  moreov(»r 
it  opemtes  advantageously  on  tlu*  nutritive  j)rop(Tties  which  the 
soil  contains.  Accordingly  in  order  to  supply  a  soil  most 
efficaciously  with  the  four  substances  in  due  proportion,  the  first 
manure  to  be  used  is  dung  :  it  is  to  l)e  sui^plemented  by  suitable 
chemical  manures. 

(4.)  A  manure  is  suitable  to  a  soil  if  it  puts  into  it  that  which 
tho  particular  soil  lacks  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plants  to  be 
grown.  Thus  the  composition  of  a  good  manure  depends  not 
only  upon  the  kind  of  cultivation  that  is  required,  but  also  on 
the  iiiiture  of  the  land ;  it  is  not  possible  to  make  up  a  manure 
that  will  suit  all  soils  even  for  the  same  species  of  plants. 
Formulius  or  precepts  said  to  be  infallible  and  nnivcrsallv 
applicable  are  no  more  to  be  trust<Ml  than  remedies  to  cure  all 
rlisea^ses. 

(5.)  To  produce  fruitful  harvests,  the  soil,  after  being  manured, 
must  contain  the  four  nutritive  substances  in  a  proportion  that 
depends  upon  the  species  of  plant  to  be  grown.  Modem 
agriculturists  should  Know  that  ciress  of  one  of  the  four 
substances  is  always  uftelcHs  and  rostlij,  and,  moreover,  that  it 
Tiiay  become  injuriouj^,  if  any  one  of  the  other  three  is  lacking 
in  quantity.  In  other  words,  the  p;vce.%<i  of  our.  of  the  i^nhstanres 
is  as  injurious  as  its  insvffi,eiency,  the  development  of  the 
plant  depending  upon  that  element  of  which  the  smallest 
proportion  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  soil. 

The  first  experiments  in  these  demonstrative  cultivations, 
which  are  very  elementary  but  fundamental,  are  to  be  made  in 
pot«,  or.  better  still,  in  wooden  boxes,  the  children  themselves 
lielping. 

II.  The  Ejcjjerimevtol  Plot. — It  is  impossible  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  necessity  for  prudence  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  experiments  which  are  designed  chiefly  in  order  to  show 
agriculturists  how  to  set  about  obtaining  from  a  given  soil  a 
more  remunerative  yield  than  that  which  is  got  by  the  ordinary 
methods. 

ICnowledge  of  the  soil,  therefore,  is  necessary  before  deciding 
upon  the  fertilising  substances  to  be  employed  in  experimental 
plots.  Accordingly,  teachers  in  caiTying  out  these  operations, 
would  do  wisely  to*^  follow  the  advice  of  a  special  professor,  or  of 
a  practical  expert.     They  should  carefully  avoid  using  excessive 

Suantities  of  manure,  and  should  take  the  ordinary  custom  of  tlie 
istrictasthe  standard  of  comparison.     Thus  even  the  simplest 
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of  uxperimciitfil  plot^  whmihl  always  include  the  thnx*  folluwiiii^ 

ilivisiojiK: — 

(L)  Without  iiiHiiuiu 

(2.)  Only  fiirmyard  manure  in  the  quantity  usually  applieti  in 

tho  distrif-L 

(3.)  Thi^  sauif  quantity  of  farmyard  manure,  with  the  arlilition 
i>t"  artiti(*ial  uiaiHU*es  in  a  proportion  determined  by  (he  niitnre  nf 
the  soil,  and  that  of  the  plant  under  eultivatioiL 

In  otlin-  oloLs  for  the  sake  of  .supplemuiitary  iiitoriniition.  tIm' 
luiiiiri'  of  tile  niainin?s  appliiHl  in  the  thinl  section  mt^rltt  In* 
ViM'ii'd  hv  leaviui^  out  nni'  or  nioiv  of  th<*  eonstituent  eleiueutA. 

ll  in  as  un  a-ssiKt^iiit  iu  thr  work  nf  the  hepartinent^l 
pn>te!^sion  of  n^i'ienlture  tliat  tiie  leax^her  works  at  I  he  expert* 
iiK'Utal  plot;  lait  it  is  in  hisi>\vH  ^i^anlen  that  Iw  should  I'nrry  oul 
the  most  eonvineing  expenuuniUs  by  devoting  himself  tn  the 
propagation  u(  the  hest  kimls  of  vegetahlej^  and  friiil, 

'the  pupils  slioiild  partlc-imte  in  the  operatiium  to  an  extent 
ri*gulak^l  by  their  age  and  tJieir  manual  eapabilitie^*,  us  well  ius 
hy  their  siaentific  knowletlge.  No  haixl  and  fast  rule  r*aii  he  laitt 
down.  HomtitimuH  moHt  of  the  pupils  will  merely  look  on  at  the 
pnming,  grafting,  &e.^  of  a  truit  tree;  somotimes  the  older  pupiU 
will  tliemseh^es  ii^c  tho  priming  knife.  The  ttHn'L  mimi  fcc 
ntti*nwL  reqtitriiig  thf  exereisp  of  thf^  ivtHlfeitfiil  fttrti/ttf*M  itn 
\t^U  an  tht^  hthoar  of  the  httvfh. 

IIL  Si'hool'ivalki-i. — These  should  be  f>oth  propamtory  and 
oomplementar)' to  the  claAs-nKmi  lessons  on  tnineraU,  on'rocbs, 
on  the  principal  kinds  of  soil  in  the  ueighl>oiirhood»  on  Ui»elut 
or  injurious  insects  nud  pkints,  on  the  essential  o|>crations  of 
eultiwitioii  and  the  nirujipulation  of  agrietdtural  iniplemeuts*  on 
the  ilislribution  of  mauures,  on  sowing,  on  r^i^ops,  &e. 

The  iinportanl  thing  in  observing  ur  investigating  agTietdtural 
operations  is  to  brhig  out  the  appliration  of  the  seientitif*  itlen.s 
that  have  hem  aetpiired,  or  are  almut  to  Ik*  aequired,  by  means 
of  the  onhnary  lessons.  For  instaiu'f\  it  is  Uf^t  i-nraigh  to  show 
how  ploughing  makes  the  huid  lighter:  it  should  be  eaivfnllv 
explained  that  the  breaking  up  of  ihi^  soil  as.sists  the  development 
of  the  roots,  enables*  lite  manures  tr»  ivaeh  theui,  and  that  the 
aeration  that  it  causes  cnsui'es  to  tlie  roots  a  siifticient  supply 
of  the  oxygen,  which  they  need.  The  same  cottree  shoulcl  li 
follow^ed  in  explaining  most  of  th^  other  agincultural  opeititinns 

Xo  doubt  the  child,  on  leaving  the  elcmentaiT  schooK  even 
after  completing  the  normal  penod  of  school  liie,  and  having 
attended  regularly,  will  have  acquired  no  more  than  what,  from 
the  point  of  %iew  of  the  i§cience  of  agiiculture,  fire  mei^ly 
elementar;^  ideas;  but  if  the  study  of  it  has  been  made  attmeti^^ 
and  interesting  to  him,  he  will  continue  it  as  far  as  lie  finds 
means  to  do  so. 

The  introduction  into  popular  libraries  of  well-chosen  wortos 
on  agriculture,  and  of  puhlieations  specially  suited  to  theeultirn' 
tion  of  the  distneta,  constitutes  nne  of  those  means»  but  that  will 
not  be  enough.    It  is  necessary  that  the  youth  should  not  onlr 
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retain,  but  should  complete  and  extend  the  knowledge  he  has 
gained  as  a  child ;  and  this  he  will  do  with  a  facility  increasing 
with  his  years,  if  the  intervals  in  his  subsequent  education  are 
not  uudidy  long.  Too  much,  therefore,  cannot  he  done  to 
support  and  encourage  the  zeal  of  those  teachoi*s  who  re-open 
schools  for  their  former  pupils  on  some  of  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Familiar  chats,  readings,  well-selected  practical 
exercises,  an  occasional  meeting  with  experiments  done  or 
planned — all  this  serves  to  stimidate  among  young  people  an 
intellectual  activity  of  re^l  servic^e  to  progress. 

As  with  all  other  instruction,  so  vdth  that  in  agriculture,  the 
work  of  schools  must  remain  incomplete  unless  provision  be 
made  for  its  continuation  and  development. 

It  cannot  be  saiid  that  the  circidar  was  well  received  by  the 
majority  of  teachers.  Some  of  them  welcomed  the  suggestions 
with  enthusiasm,  but  the  gi-eater  part  remained  cold  and 
suspicious.  Not  a  few  of  the  inspectors  c^ven  misapprehended 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  agricultural  instruction.  One  of  them, 
a  most  enlightened  and  advanced  educationist,  wrote: — "Jo 
veux  parler  du  rajeunissement  de  rensoignement  agricole.  C'est 
la  grande  preoccupation  du  moment.  EUe  nous  a  envahis  deja 
bien  des  fois,  mais  elle  renait  plus  vivace.  Aujourd'hui  plus  que 
jamais  k  Vecole  elementaire,  iioiff<  ferons  des  axjricuUenrs.  Si 
seulement  ils  savaient  tons  lire ! ''  The  teachers  complained  that 
their  time-tables  were  already  crowxled,  and  asked  if  they  were 
to  abandon  morals,  or  the  French  language,  or  arithmetic.  The 
school-walks  Avould  disorganise  the  classes,  and  they  were  afraid 
of  faiUng  with  the  experiments.  The  general  attitude  wa.s  one  of 
which  we  have  had  experience.  I  nder  these  circumstances 
progress  was  only  slow,  and  M.  Rene  Le  Blanc  admitted  that 
•*  Tenseignement  agi'icole,  dans  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  ecoles 
^l^mentaires,  oii  itexiste,  n'a  ete  jusqu'ici  qu'un  enseignement  de 
mots :  il  est  temps  qu'il  devienne  un  enseignement  de  faits  et  de 
faits  scientifiques."  (\)  '  ^'*^'T.if 

The  Departmental  Councils  wxn-e  again    requested  to  revise  ^fe.^Kif  1 
their  programmes  by  a  Mhiisterial  circular  of  May  12,  1808,  and  p.  3o. 
were  warned  against  exaggeration.     They  were  advised  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  membei's  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  of  others 
with  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  position  ? 

Before  visiting  the  rural  districts  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  long 
interview  with  M.  Grosjean,  Inspector-General  of  Agricultural 
Education.  In  his  opinion  the  schemes  are  too  ambitioiis  as  a 
rule,  and  the  instruction  too  theoretical.  Any  attempt  to  teach 
agriculture,  as  such,  in  an  elementary  school  is  doomed  to  failure, 
but  horticulture  to  some  extent  may  be  taught.  The  aim  of  the 
instruction  should  be  educational  rather  tlian  technical.  The 
less  the  children  use  text-books  the  better,  a  view  now  generally 
held,  and  forcibly  expressed  by  il.  L^»on  Vassiliere,  successor  t|^ 
M.'  Tisserand,  as  Director  of  Agriculture  :  "  c'est  au  maitre  qu*un 
bon  livre  d'agriculture  est  indispensable  et  non  a  Tenfant,  auquel 
il    est    plus  nuisible  qu'utile."     At  tbe  siune  time  M.  Grosjean 
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r<ntsiderefl  that  (*xfu*llont  work  is  bt'iTi^*'  dfJiir  in  iii^my  of  tli** 
scIkmjIs— some  of  whicli  I  lind  tluMi|jpoitiiiiitv  tif  s*HMOp — iiriil  li** 
was  convinced  thiit  the  valiu*  of  snt*h  instruf'lion  wmild  bo  mon* 
and  more  appret  iatxxl  in  iho  riirat  distntls,  It  was  gratifying  to 
Hi  id  that  hv  cordially  appro  vi*d  of  tht*  viewn  put  for\^^ard  upnn 
the  stihjeet  by  th^^  Agnridttiral  Echu-ation  I'ommiUve.  From 
tlji^  ManpiiK  de  Voiifiit\  Prrsidi^nt  of  tla*  StMiit--tlf\H  Affrifniff^trr^ 
th  Fnntfr,  from  thr  <  otrUv  d*'  J^iivay.  tind  other  li*adin;^  -tiLfri' 
*'ultnrisl8,  I  Irariicfl  tliat  of  aj^'ritnlniml  ocUif'atirni  in  ils  pnmiT 
Koijso  I  shoidil  Hnd  hot  i\*\v  tnwvs  m  thv  vilbij^*  sf'h(Mj|s.  "Iliis 
nn-ncd  out  to  In*  porfrrtly  foiTL'4-i,  and  llir  nsi*  *.f  tho  toni* 
"ai^'rindtiirar'  in  rtaiTifftion  witli  ihf*  instrn^'tioii  is  to  la* 
deprerati^d.  It  has  li^d  to  nnifli  tnisjipprohmsiun  of  what  is 
roally  inti^ndrd,  aitd  has  raiiscd  pi^opli^  to  attonvpt  what  tlu* 
4^Unnmitary  school  t-an  never  do,  Disippointnient  ha.s  been  the 
iianitahh^  resuh.  A  niore  nilional  view.  h<iwevor,  is  now  taken 
of  (lie  possiliilities  of  ilie  i'lenientary  seht>oh  ari<l  no  oia^  is  tloinLf 
more  iban  llie  \hir((uJs  ile  \'*i|^ne  in  his  own  deparlnienf  of  dn^r 
t<^  eneonrage  teaebers  to  jjrovide  the  kin<[  of  insiriif'ti<^n  tli/it  is 
requiral 

It  must  bo  admitted  that  in  the  majority  t>f  rural  sehooLs  thi* 
experiinental  and  praetiejd  work  has  not  vet  asiiurnefl  \'ery  large 
prii portions.  This  is  seldom  due  tu  any  (lifiinelinatioii  <ni  the 
part  of  tlie  teacher — 1  met  noia*  who  were  not  anxious  ir*  do  all 
that  lay  in  their  power— Ian  many  id'  them  hatl  left  the  training 
eolloges  before  the  aprieidtm'al  and  ht»rtir  idtm^al  instrnetioii  was 
provided  at  them,  and  they  are  not  ijiialitietl  for  these  mr>dern 
requirements,  In  some  of  the  trainin*;  eolle^'rs  the  Irairnn^^ 
eontinnes  to  be  ton  th^ioreLiral  fo  lir  oi' nna^j  service.  When  tlie 
tenehcris  qiaihtied,  the  parsimony  of  the  Miinieipal  Covmeil  may 
block  the  way-  A  den aaist ration  plot  is  not  a  nt^eesisity,  but 
eert*dn  apparatus,  the  total  cost  of  which  diK-i*  not  aniomit  lo 
njore  than  about  twenty  fnines,  is  nnpured  for  the  siuinle  exjx!ri- 
ments  in  stienre.  Kveu  this  j^iiall  sum  is  trei|neiUlv  refuseil. 
The  Heeularisaticin.  moreover,  of  the  pnblie  sc  bortls  h^is  jilieujited 
many  of  ihosi*  in  tlu^  j-m^d  dis!  rids  wlm  are  in  a  pnsition  ti^  assist 
them  by  ^^ifls  ol'  money  and  *» thiswise.  These,  liowt'ver,  are  all 
aettidental  or  h»cal  dittieulties,  attd  dct  tint  attecl  (he  valne  uf  the 
system  in  itseU' 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  k'V^'  examples  of  the  mothotls  purstitMl 
at  schools  of  ditteront  fiisscR  undi*r  varying  conditions.  At  tlje  little 
village  of  Amieres  (Cher)  I  fmmd  a  mixed  Kehool  of  98  pupik 
with  a  middle-aged  teacher  and  one  assistant.  Tho  tea<*her  was 
evidently  a  good  ])rfleti('id  gard<*ncr,  tan  with  no  particiilaf^ 
seientitie  knowIedgt\  His  garden  wa^  well  kept,  and  the  boysn 
work  in  it  from  timo  to  rime,  receiving  some  instruction  in  budding 
and  grafting,  ami  also  in  bee-keeping*  No  attetupt  was  mad»* 
to  eajry  ont  any  of  iL  Le  RIaiies  uKperimonts,  rhetiiieher  giving 
the  somewhat  udd  n  as<in  (hat  he  was  afraid  at  i\u  aeridenl,  tn 
which  ense  he  might  liavi*  (n  eumpcnsate  ibe  narenls.  dodging 
from  tlie  ^]HH'iiiieTis   of  ihe   ImyH*  essjiys   wbieli    I    reaih  tb**   m^ 
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fttmction  seemed  to  be  baded  upon  sound  principles,  and  the 
tone  of  the  school  was  excellent.  There  was  a  very  flourishing 
association  for  the  protection  of  birds,  &c.,  and  all  satisfactor}* 
pupils  on  leaving  jom  the  Societe  des  Anciens  £lhes. 

At  Bois-Leroy  (Eure)  there  is  a  small  boys'  school  of  35  pupils 
under  one  teacner.  There  is  no  upper  division,  as  it  is  forbidden 
to  have  one  imless  there  are  at  least  five  boys  who  have  obtained 
the  certificat  d*etudes  priniaires,  and,  as  already  explained,  few 
children  remain  at  school  in  the  rural  districts  after  getting  the 
certificate.  The  lesson  in  agriculture  only  lasts  from  4  to 
4.30  p.m.  on  Fridays,  but  a  good  deal  of  pmctical  work  is  done 
in  the  teacher's  garden.  A  portion  of  it  is  reserved  tor  the 
children  where  they  grow  various  vegetables.  Every  year  the 
elder  ones  make  several  grafts  and  have  lessons  in  budding. 
Country  walks  are  frequent  to  observe  the  agricultural  operations 
of  the  season,  and  eacn  child  writes  afterwards  an  account  of 
what  he  has  seen  and  been  told.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
hardly  any  child  is  ever  absent,  except  through  illness,  and  the 
school  is  immensely  popular  with  the  parents.  During  the  last 
two  years  it  has  won  four  silver  and  three  bronze  medals.  M.  Le 
Blanc's  expneriments  in  pot-culture  are  said  to  have  been  of  great 
assistance  in  stimulating  the  children  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  work.  As  is  usual,  the  practical  instruction  is 
given  after  school  hours,  or  on  the  holidays.  The  teachers  do 
not  seem  to  feel  this  any  hardship,  and  say  it  is  the  pleasantest 
and  most  profitable  time  which  they  spend  Avith  their  pupils. 
There  is  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  boys  to  be  present ; 
in  fact,  they  complain  bitterly  if  anjrthing  keeps  them  away. 

One  of  the  best  schools  which  came  under  my  notice  was  that 
at  Olivet,  about  four  miles  from  Orleans,  to  which  M.  Ferrand 
courteously  accompanied  me.  The  school  sUitt*  consists  of  M. 
Laaseray,  the  Director,  and  two  assistant  masters.  There  are 
140  scholars  on  the  register,  and  here  again  the  attendance  is 
extremely  r^ular.  Frequently  a  whole  week  passes  without 
there  being  any  absence.  There  is  no  upper  division,  but  some 
few  boys  remain  for  a  year  after  getting  the  certitieate.  Theo- 
retical instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  twice  a  week  to  all  the 
pupils,  followed,  in  the  case  of  the  40  boys  in  the  first-class,  by 
practical  work  in  the  school  garden  after  school  or  on  Tliursday 
morning.  This  work  consists  in  planting,  pruning,  and  grafting. 
All  the  trees  and  vines  grafted  by  the  boys  are  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  they  either  take  them  to  plant  in  their  parents'  garuens 
or  give  them  to  friends.  Each  boy  of  the  fii-st  class  makes  a 
collection  of  the  principal  plants  of  the  district,  which  are  studied 
from  various  points  of  view.  The  school  has  a  collection  of  some 
700  varieties.  In  the  museum  there  are  150  varieties  of  the 
chief  insects  of  the  country.  These  are  not  classified  scientifically, 
but  according  to  their  usefulness,  or  the  injury  they  do  to  ^-ines, 
cereals,  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  forest  trees,  fora^^e  plants,  &c 
In  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August  visits  are  paid  to 
horticulturol  establishments,  farms,  or  to  tlie  departmental  vine 
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nursery.  Theii<j  excursions  are  made  the  occasion  for  collecting 
plants  and  inflects,  or  for  a  lesson  in  land  surve>nng.  Such  a 
teacher  lus  M.  La.sseray  is  no  doubt  exceptional,  and  he  has  won 
Innumerable  pri^ses  for  }m  agricultural  instruction,  including  a 
silver  me(Uil  and  £12  from  th*3  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  a 
collection  of  books,  and  the  order  of  "  Chevalier  de  mh^U 
agrwoW*  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  a  silver-gilt 
medal,  together  with  £2  from  the  SttciHe  des  A^ri^ulteiirs  d€ 
France,  He  admits  that  the  practical  instruction  in  the  ma- 
jority  of  rnrai  schools  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  lie  h 
convinced  that,  it  can  be  made  of  the  greatest  value,  not  merely 
in  initiating  lads  into  their  future  cidlmg  and  teaching  them  to 
understand  and  lovi*  the  country,  but  also  in  inspiring  tliose  who 
will  not  cnh.ivate  the  soil  with  a  love  for  gardens,  trees,  and 
flowers,  which  will  artbitl  them  a  |)leasanter  and  heahhier  attrac- 
tion than  the  pnblic-housG,  In  his  opinion,  the  training  eollegea, 
althiiugh  they  give  admirable  theoretical  instruction,  are  still  too 
weak  on  the  practiejil  side.  The  time  of  the  students  is  too 
much  occupied  with  other  studies,  and  the  practical  work  neces- 
sarily sufiers. 

Instruction  of  quite  a  different  typo  is  provided  at  Mass^ir 
(Cher).  This  nllage  is  one  of  those  w^hich  has  suftertHl  mast 
severely  from,  the  phylloxera,  a  vineyard  covering  sume  5Cit) 
fti*n\s  being  entirely  clestroyefl  a  few  ye^irs  ago.  The  school,  with 
122  pupils,  has  upper,  niiddle,  and  elcmentjiry  divisions.  M. 
Aupi4.it,  the  head  teacher,  takes  the  upper  division,  in  which 
thert*  are  usually  alnnit  a  dozen  boys,  antl  the  second  year  of  the 
miridle  <livision.  Owing  to  the  pov*erty  of  the  district/the  attend- 
ance falls  ot^"  from  early  in  May  until  the  ^^nd  of  Octfdicr,  for 
ehildren  nmst  earn  what  they  "can  during  tlie  harvests,  lliat 
the  school  itself  is  not  unpopular  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its 
hadng  an  upper  division.  Attached  to  it  is  more  land  than 
usual.^  On  one  side  there  is  a  small  field  about  two^fifths  of  an 
acre  in  area :  <jn  the  other  side  the  school  gnnlen  of  about 
20  perches,  a  meadow^  of  about  48,  and  a  Trineyard  of  about  28. 
Tliis  ycju'  the  Held  is  divided  into  four  equal  portions,  and 
V  u  1 1 1  vated  as  f o  1 1  o  ws : — 


I 
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This  affords  anjple  opportunity  for  demonstrations  on  (bo 
diflecent  nluLse^  of  cultivation  and  the  growth  of  plants,  eoiiHe- 
UncntlyM,  Le  Blanc  s  experiments  are  felt  to  be  unnet^essary, 
excejjt  hi  a  little  pot  culture,  for  use  in  the  science  le«M>ns  on 
germmatiou,  leaves  and  flowers. 
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The  other  part  of  the  land  is  divided  as  follows : 
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MlADOW. 

^ 

A. 

B. 

VlNBTiRD. 

A  and  B  are  kitchen  gardens.  This  year  a  had  a  good 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  and  b,  which  was  similarly  treated 
in  1899,  has  a  dressing  of  chemical  manure  (suparjmosphate, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  potash).  The  vineyard  is  planted 
half  with  vines  on  their  own  roots,  and  half  with  grafts.  Last 
year  it  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  stable  manure,  and  this  year  a 
chemical  manure  composed  of  50  per  cent,  nitrate  of  soda,  25  per 
cent,  superphosphate,  12^  per  cent,  chloride  of  potash,  and  12  J 
per  cent,  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  children  thus  see  theory 
verified  by  practice,  and  the  elementary  ideas  which  they  acquire 
in  this  way  should  lay  a  soUd  foundation  for  future  knowledge. 
These  experiments  have  been  of  assistance  in  re-establishing  the 
vine,  and  in  showing  that  the  American  variety  is  not  unsuited 
to  the  soil.  Although  M.  Aupetit  is  enthusiastic  about  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  he  very  truly  and  modestly  says  that 
"if  we  humble  primary  teacners,  exaggerate  our  role  as 
agricultural  instructors,  we  shall  make  a  great  mistake.  We 
cannot  make  agricultural  experts  of  children  from  ten  to  twelve 

J  ears  of  age.     We  can  only  try  to  inspire  them  with  the  wish  to 
now  more,  stimulate  their  curiosity,  and  impress  upon  them 
the  truth  that  routine  kills  progress,  while  science  assures  it." 

The  International  Congress  of  1889  unanimously  rejected  the 
idea  of  technical  agricultural  instruction  at  the  elementary 
school  Demonstration  or  experimental  plots  in  their  proper 
sense  are  not  needed.  The  school  garden  is  usually  large  enough 
to  fulfil  every  purpose,  and  the  teacher,  who  knows  how  to  make 
his  influence  felt,  rarely  fails  to  get  a  little  extra  land  where  his 
instruction  is  seen  to  be  a  success. 

Conrs  Complementaires. 

Higher  standards,  the  course  in  which  lasts  for  a  year,  and  of 
which  the  director  must  possess  the  Irrevet  siiperiexir,  are  rarely 
to  be  found  in  the  rural  districts.  There  are  a  few  at  small 
country  towns.  Loiret,  for  instance,  has  three,  at  Beaugency, 
Chateauneuf,  and  Meung,  in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to 
agriculture.  The  programme  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  icoles 
fyrimaires  superietM^es. 

First  year .-  General  agriculture — soils,  manures,  etc.  General 
cultivation — ^vine-culture.  Forestry  and  bee-keeping ;  usehil  and 
noadoua  insects. 

5842.  v.^ 
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Second  year  -  Animal  life — ^pouUry-keoping,  etc.  Book-keep- 
ing    Practical  botany* 

At  Mcung  ihe  higker  standard  has  ten  pupils,  and  the  upper 
division  of  the  elenieutar)^  school  fourteen ;  theso  two  clasaea  are 
held  ill  the  same  room,  and  have  certain  lea&ons  in  common, 
particidarly  in  agriculture.  Instruction  in  this  subject  is  given 
fur  an  hour  juid  a  lialf  twice  a  week  by  a  special  profe^or  of 
agriculturt3  hx>m  Orleans.  The  ordinary  school  *i(afl  consists  of 
M.  Btargcron,  the  headinaster,  and  three  assisLanta  Annexed  to 
the  school  is  an  experimental  plot  of  5,4'(H>  square  metres*  of 
which  the  agi'icultural  professor  has  ehaiT^c. 

When  vlsitiiiy:  Nugentde-Rotrou  (Eure-et-Ijoir)  1  had  a  Very 
striking  uistariite  uf  ihe  intluenee  which  a  competent  primary 
teacher  may  exercise  upun  the  whole  agrifnilturc  ui'  hm  neigh- 
bourhood.  M.  Nalot  in  the  director  of  the  elemenUiry  sehiXil 
which  liHK  a  higher  HtandMnl.  As  I  was  talking  to  him  in  the 
class-rorun,  and  asking  the  chiklrcn  vari<jns  i|ncstions,  a  tanner 
appeared  and  l*egged  hini  at  the  earliest  moment  to  go  and 
advise  him  uhtnil  soroc  of  his  (rmns.  This  M.  Nalot  inf^*riiied 
me  was  a  frequent  uccnrrenee,  anu,  oh  we  were  walking  in  thv 
afternoon  to  one  of  his  oxperimental  plot**  about  2^  miloH  off. 
I  could  tell  by  the  manner  in  which  the  farmers  and  lalKHirers 
addresi^ed  him  that  he  was  a  recognised  authority  and  extremely 
popular.  So  impressed  was  1  with  the  character  tif  his  work, 
that  I  wrote  subsequently  tisking  tor  a  det^tilcd  account  of 
his  methiMls,  The  tbl lowing  extracts  are  taken  from  the  very 
long  lctl^*r,  wliich  he  kindly  wrote  me  upon  the  subject: — 
*' There  are  228  scholars  on  the  register,  12  of  whom  are  in 
the  higher  standard,  all  of  f^oui^e  provided  with  the  *'erti/mtt 
d*etit(lt's  pritn^tii't\s,  and  having  spent  at  least  a  year  in  iht^  up|>er 
division  of  the  elemcnt^iry  seh(M>L  Thcuretieal  instnicliun  in 
agricidtiire  is  given  to  all  pupils  from  my  own  l»ook  '— ^a  copy  ot 
vniich  M,  Nadot  courteously  gjive  inc,  and  which  Is  well 
planned)™"  and  practical  iostruetion  to  the  tii-st  division  of  the 
middle  eounse,  the  upper  division,  and  especially  to  the  higher 
standard.  It  includes  pruning,  layering,  and  grafting  vines  i*H 
well  Its  all  other  trees  <*apal4e  of  Ijcing  graded.  Tins  is  rlune  tti 
the  school  garden,  where  tlic  pupils  also  help  in  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  vegetables  grown.  Just  ik.jw  my  bovs  of  ilia  higher 
standaixl  and  I  have  pottetl  80  varieties  of  elirysan  the  mums, 
for  which  we  have  eomposeil  an  excellent  manure  in  the 
following  proportions  :^24  grannries  of  nitrate  of  soda»  '^0  of 
chloride  ol  potjtHsiuui.  and  ijl  of  superphosphate.  The  quantity 
to  be  app  1  i  eo  i  s  t  ron  i  80  to  1 00  gra  m  i  ncs  th  e  sip  i  a  re  1 1 1  c  E  re.  But 
as  all  the  working  people  cannot  procure  this  chendc^il  manure, 
I  have  made  unuther  which  we  use  as  well  as  tlie  HrsL 
Everybody  can  get  it.  It  is  made  thus:  put  about  a  pint  and 
a  haff  of  soot  into  a  small  l»ag,  and  some  fresh  cow  dung  into 
another  bag  of  the  same  size,  and  place  them  both  in  a  tub 
containing  about  44  gallons  of  water.  Use  thLs  twice  a  day  for 
watering  the  chrysanthenmms,  and  rliey  grow  splendidly.  All 
ihe    boys  take  this  recipe  home  and  are  proud  of  it. 
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in  the  higher  standard,  and  the  best  workers  of  the  upper 
division,  accompany  me  every  Friday  to  one  of  my  experimental 
plots.  This  is  a  r^sum^  of  the  work  which  they  do  under  my 
direction :  first  survey  the  field  and  mark  it  out  into  six  equal 
portions,  as  follows  : — 

Total  area  about  48  perches. 


Standard 

plot 
without 
manare. 

Completely 

manured. 

Nitrate  of 

9oda, 

Saper- 

phoBphate, 

Chloride  of 

potassiam. 

No            No  Super-   ,  ch\^^^^  of 
Nitrate.        phosphate.  |  ^«^^-f«^^^ 

Farmyard 
manure. 

Then  prepare  the  land  and  keep  it  clean.  For  instance,  in  the 
experimental  plot  which  you  visited,  you  remarked  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  charlock.  The  following  Friday  we  prepared  a 
solution  of  about  6^  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  coppei  to  about  30  gallons 
of  water  and  did  some  spraying.  Two  days  after,  on  the  Sunday, 
the  cultivator  of  the  plot  came  to  tell  nie  that  there  wiis  not  a 
trace  of  the  charlock  to  be  seen  and  that  the  oats  had  not 
suffered  any  injury.  The  lads  were  verj'  curious  and  begged  me 
to  take  them  to  see  the  results  with  their  own  eye.s.  A  suc- 
cessful operation  like  that  must  have  a  good  effect  upon  both 
children  and  cultivators  in  encouraging  them  to  repeat  it  when- 
ever the  need  arises.  In  the  same  field  we  had  some  experiments 
in  barley  growing  with  different  maniues.  The  results  are 
calculated  by  the  pupils  as  a  lesson,  and  are  then  copied  into 
their  note-books.  They  will  be  published  later  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Syndicat  Aqricole  of  the  department.  In  our  walks  to 
the  experimental  plots,  the  boys  always  make  notes  once  a  month 
of  the  state  of  the  vegetation,  and  thus  we  form  a  complete 
diagram  of  its  variations  aich  year.  AdvanUige  t^o  is  taken  of 
the  walks  for  le8s<3ns,  which  are  previously  prc])arod  by  the 
master,  on  Botany  or  Insectology.  This  year  we  have  experi- 
mental plots  for  oats  at  Maison-Ncuve,  wliicli  you  siiw,  ana  for 
wheat  at  Benissier:  a  field  of  oats  at  Souane,  to  test  the  effects 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  for  the  competition  organized  by  the  Cornier 
Agriccle.  There  is  also  another  field  of  nalf-an-acre  for  a  com- 
petition in  barley  growing.  Besides  these  fields,  which  have 
Been  entrusted  to  me  by  friends  amongst  the  farmers,  other 
fiunners,  on  my  initiative,  who  have  followed  my  instructions 
and  witnessed  the  results,  have  started  experimental  plots  or 
their  properties,  which  enables  them  to  get  a  practical  analysis  of 
their  soils.  I  am  glad  to  say  their  number  increases  every  yejir. 
There  are  now  seven  altogether.  I  don't  include  horticulturists 
and  amateur  gardeners.  There  are  so  many  of  them  who  come 
to  me,  that  just  now,  even  before  breakfast,  1  had  to  put  my  pen 
down  and  go  to  sulphate  the  vines  of  two  neighl)ours  who  are 
interested  m  agricultural  matters.  As  to  the  part  which  the 
teacher  can  play  in  agricultural  educiitioii,  and  llie  effect  upon 
the  neighbourhood  of  what  is  taught  at  the  primary  school — in 
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my  opinioij,  and  I  (ini  quit©  siire  of  it — the  primary  teacher 
ought  to  be  the  vhhf  person  to  TOpitlarise  agricmtmral  educatioD 
in  the  rnml  districts.  On  all  sides  there  is  prejudice  and 
routine  to  overcome.  If  the  sehoohnaster  is  to  have  the 
authority  and  prestige,  which  he  ought  to  have,  amon^t  all 
the  cidtivators,  the  arauteiu"s,  and  the  workmen  with  their  tiny 
scraps  of  garden,  he  must  eonceni  himself  with  their  common 
labotiTE.  He  must  not  be  ignorant  of  the  needs  and  life  of 
the  people.  It  nuist  not  be  possible  to  say  of  him,  as  it 
is  oi  the  Parisian  or  the  Londoner,  *  he  eats  bread,  but  he 
doesn't  know  how  one  gets  it!'  If  the  French,  or  English,  or 
any  other  teacher,  who  is  brought  into  such  close  relations  with 
the  majority  of  people,  Ciin  give  advice  upon  the  various  methods 
of  eultivation,  he  will  soon  come  to  }ye  consulted  by  everyone  on 
other  matters.  Thus  he  may  inspire  a  love  for  his  countiy,  which 
people  will  be  loth  to  leave  for  the  town,  which  promises  so 
nuich  but  does  noi  keep  its  promises.  ,  .  .  In  every  school  the 
master  ought  to  have  a  few  experiments  in  pot  culture  everj* 
year,  and  the  pupils  should  take  notes  every  month  of  the  erowtti, 
&c.,  comparing  the  restdts  with  the  treatment  which  each  plant 
has  received.  If  some  special  prices  are  offered  by  the  authorities 
or  by  some  agriculttiral  societ\%  as  an  encouragement,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  popularity  of  the  instruction,  and  the  commune, 
which  is  willing  to  promote  this  kind  of  education,  will  afterwards 
be  eertain  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  expense  w^hich  it  has  incurri^l 
In  such  a  matter  as  this  you  are  sure  to  succeed,  for  you  are 
far  more  practical  in  England  than  we  ara  As  to  the  training 
(^oUegcs,  the  agricultural  instruction  given  at  present  in  the 
majority  of  them  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements.  To-day  all 
the  training  colleges  have,  as  agricultural  professors,  learned 
experts,  and  very  distinguished  men,  Hkc  the  one  for  this  depart- 
ment, who  was  my  master  and  in  whom  I  have  absolute 
confidence.  But  most  of  these  professors,  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  addressing  young  people  who  have  been  studying 
science  for  a  considerable  time,  think  that  they  ought  to  give 
them  a  higher  course  of  instruction  corresponding  to  that  which 
follows  on  the  three  divisions  of  the  primary  school  As  theoij 
this  WQidd  be  perfect,  but  unfortunately  tJie  practical  work  is 
not  co-ordinated  with  it.  In  spite  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  laws,  upon  which  all  cultivation  depends,  there  is  a 
lai*k  of  practical  experiments.  An  example  will  make  you 
understand  h<»tter  how  in  my  opinion  this  instruction  ought  t.o 
enter  into  the  progrninme  for  future  teachers.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I  huv<;  found  the  students  who  come  here  as  assistants  from 
the  training  cnlleges  altogether  ignorant  of  the  principal  elements 
of  chemical  manures.  If  they  know  them  at  all,  they  know 
nothing  of  their  comrMJsition,  or  practical  value  in  agriculture. 
My  proposal  is  this,  fake  a  traiji:::;  s.Milege  with  15  students 
in  each  of  the  three  years  of  th-  till  course.  The  garden  should 
be,  and  generally  is  fai^e  enough  to  be  divided  into  15  plots  of 
20  perches  each.  The  plotB  should  be  assigned  to  groups  of 
three  students,  antl  each  group  should  cultivate  its  plot  under 
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the  direction  of  the  professor  of  agriculture.  But  as  there  would 
not  be  work  enough  for  all  the  students,  some  of  them  should  be 
told  off  to  destroy  weeds,  like  charlock,  with  sulphate  of  iron  or 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  compare  the  results.  Others  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  destroying  cryptogamic  diseases  which 
do  so  much  harm  every  year  to  our  vines  and  apple  trees.  If  the 
college  garden  is  too  small,  one  could  easily  find  cultivators  in 
the  country  near,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  allow  these 
experiments  to  be  made  on  their  lana.  In  this  way  the  young 
teachers  when  they  go  to  a  village  school  will  be  already  familiar 
with  the  most  important  aCTicultural  operations,  and  be  able  even 
to  assist  the  cultivators.  But  let  them  beware  of  ottering  advice 
in  the  first  instance !  Little  by  little,  if  they  do  not  pose  as  experts 
or  professors  but  act  with  tact,  their  influence  will  grow ;  they  will 
be  oeloved  by  their  pupils ;  the  cultivators  of  their  own  accord 
vriU  seek  their  assistance  and  they  may  do  much  to  improve  the 
agriculture  about  them." 

Rewards  to  Teachers  and  Pupils. 

By  a  decree  of  January  30,  1891,  the  whole  country  is  divided 
into  four  districts,  in  each  of  which  in  turn  the  competitions  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  Ministries  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Agriculture  to  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  primary  schools  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  are  held.  The  prizes 
are  as  follows : — 

From  the  Ministrv  of  Public  Instruction : — 
First  prize — Medal  and  £12. 
Other  prizes — Medals  and  sums  varying  from  £4  to  £8. 

From  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture : — 

(To  teachers  recommended  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  examining  body) — Silver  gilt,  silver 
and  bronze  medals. 

No  teacher  can  receive  a  medal  and  monev  prize  from  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  who  has  not  already  received  a 
medal  from  the  Ministry  of  A^culture.  The  first  prize  can  only 
be  won  by  the  same  teacher  twice.  The  masters  and  mistresses 
in  all  primary  and  higher  primary  schools,  whether  directors  or 
assistants,  are  eligible  to  compete.*^  This  year  the  competition  is 
beuig  held  in  the  southern  district;  next  year  the  distnct  will  bo 
that  in  which  the  departments  of  Cher,  Eure,  and  Seine 
Inferieure  are  situated.  According  to  the  Ministerial  Circular  of 
January  18, 1900,  all  intending  candidates  for  1901  must  send  in 
their  names  before  August  1,  1900.  As  soon  as  the  names  have 
been  handed  in,  the  Departmental  Professors  of  Agriculture  visit 
the  schools  to  inspect  the  gardens  and  demonstration  plots.  The 
number  of  prizes  awarded  depends  solely  upon  merit,  and  is 
not  proportionate  to  the  number  of  candidates.  All  particulars 
have  to  be  sent  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  by 
September  1,  1901. 

Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  a  form  of  application  as  filled  in  by  the 
teacher  at  the  village  school  of  Vigean  (Cantal)  for  the  com- 
petition of  1896,  together  with  a  plan  of  his  garden  aod  domou- 
stration  plot : — 
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FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 


Ministrj  of 

PttbUc 
Instruction 

and 
Fine  Arta. 

Primary  

Instruction. 

Special  Prizes  for  Theoretical  and  Practical  Iwstruction 
IN  Agriculture  in  Public  Primary  Schools. 


Competition  for  1896.     Department  of  Cantal. 


Name  of  teacher  - 

Etienne  Manoux. 

Name  of  commune 

Le  Vigean,  a  village  of  1,197  inhabitants. 

Age    of    teacher    and 
length  of  service. 

61  years.    33  years. 

Since  when  has  theo- 

Theoretical instruction  since  1866 ;  practical  frince 

retical  and  practical 

1878. 

instniction    lu    agri- 

culture been  given. 

Rewards    obtained    by 

the  teacher  for : 

(a.)  General   instruc- 

Honourable mention  (1874),  bronze  medal  (1881) 
silver  medal  (1885),  officer  of  the  Academy 
(1889),  officer  of  Public  Instruction  (1895). 

tion. 

(b.)  Agricultural    in- 

One silver  gilt  medal,  four  silver  medals,  one 

struction. 

bronze   medal,  various    prizes  of    books  and 

money. 

(c.)  The  competition 
organised    by    the 

Two  silver  gilt  medals,  two  silver  medals,  one 
bronze  medal,  prize  of  £4. 

Society  for  the  Pro- 

tection of  Animals. 

(d.)  Personal  services 

Thirty-five  rewards. 

Number  of  pupils  : 

(a.)  fn  the  school 

lj){)er  division  6,  middle  division  13,  elementary 

division  8  ;  total  27. 

(h.)  Rewarded  in  the 

Nine. 

comijetitions. 

(c.)  Rewarded  by  the 

Nine. 

Society  for  the  Pro- 

tection of  Animals. 

(cL)  WTio    have    ob- 

One in  1890,  four  in  1895. 

tained  the  Certifi- 

cate   of     Primary 

Instruction  within 

• 

the  last  six  years. 

(e.)  With  special  men- 

Four in  1895. 

tion  of  agriculture. 

Time     devoted     each 

veek  to  : 

(a.)  Theoretical     in- 

Three hours  a  week. 

struction. 

(b.)  Practical  instruc- 

Five hours  a  wee|t  out  of  school  time. 

tion. 
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Siumnary  of  the  In- 
strnction  for  each 
month : — 

I.  (a,)  Elementary  no- 
tions of  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences 
as  applied  to  agri- 
culture. 
(5.)  Elenientary ideas 
of  a^culture  and 
horticulture. 


n.  Demonstrations, 
experiments  and 
practical  work  per- 
formed by  the  pupils 
or  with  their  assist- 
ance. 


m.  Walks  and  excur- 
sions. 


October :  (a.)  Formation  of  the  earth.  6.) 
Properties  of  the  soil. 

November :  (a.)  Manure,  its  composition,  use, 
and  management,  (b.)  Agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines. 

December :  {a.)  The  effect  of  water,  frost, 
snow,  hail  and  ice  on  agriculture.  (6.)  The 
housing  and  care  of  animals,  particularly 
farm  stock. 

January:  (a.)  Classification  of  animals,  (ft.) 
Care  of  sneep,  goats  and  pigs. 

February  :  (a.)  Solipedes.  (b,)  Care  of  horses 
asses  and  mules. 

March  :  (a.)  Atmospheric  pressure  :  the  ba- 
rometer and  its  uses,  (b.)  Work  of  the 
spring :  the  best  seeds  and  how  to  sow 
tnem. 

April :  (a.)  Germination.  Beneficial  and 
noxious  insects  ,  how  to  destroy  them.  (6.) 
Natural  and  artificial  pastures.  Irrigation. 
Drainage. 

May :  (aJ)  Chemical  manures  and  their  con- 
stituents. Beneficial  and  harmful  birds. 
(b.)  The  qualities  of  different  manures  and 
how  to  aprJy  them. 

June  :    (a.)  Effect  of    temperature  on  cror 


The  thermometer  and  how  to  use  it.    (b.) 

The  choice  and  breeding  of  animals.     Milk. 

Butter.    Cheese. 
July  :  (a.)  The  structure  of  plants.     How  to 

classify  them.     Useful  and  harmful  plants. 

(b.)  The  harvesting  of  crops.    Ensilage. 
Aiigust :    (a,)    Oxygen    and   hydrogen,     (b.) 

Cleaning  the  land.    Agricultural  accounts. 

They  have  taken  part  in  all  the  work  and 
experiments  in  the  demonstration  plot  and  in 
the  school  garden.  Specimens  to  illustrate 
the  diacrams  prepared  by  the  master  have 
been  collected.  In  school  they  have  assisted 
at  simple  experiments  with  gas,  acids,  lime, 
chalk,  etc.  Tne  anatomy  of  the  heart,  stomach, 
and  digestive  organs  have  been  practically 
illustrated.  Instruction  has  been  given  in 
pruning,  grafting,  budding,  and  layering. 

The  following  visit*^  have  been  made.  October, 
to  a  dairy  ;  November,  to  a  farm ;  December, 
to  an  estate  for  a  lesson  on  drainage;  January, 
to  a  silo ;  February,  to  a  chalk  pit ;  March, 
study  of  the  different  properties  in  the  commune, 
with  plans  and  charts ;  April,  (1)  to  see  the 
effect  of  chemical  manures  on  certain  crope; 
(2)  to  watch  potato  planting ;  May,  (1)  to  a 
neighbouring  property  to  catch  insects ;  (2)  to 
destroy  May-bugs  with  the  "  Muscardine  rose," 
from  the  Pasteur  Institute  ;  June,  (1)  to  hunt 
for  the  holes  of  small  field  animals  and  test  the 
effect  of  Dr.  Danys'  "  virus  ' ;  (2)  to  aee  some 
buckwheat  sown ;  July,  (1)  mowing  and  hay 
making ;  (2)  harvest  FOrk. 
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rV.  What  part  has  the 
master  taken  in  the 
formation  and  work- 
ing of  aocietiea  for 
the  protection  of 
animate. 


Character  of  the  3^-%, 
cultuml  instruction 
given  to  adults. 


Beeults 


The  school  haa  been  affiliated  to  the  Pkm  Society 
for  the  protection  of  ardinalB  since  FebrnAiy 
3rd,  1&78,  At  different  schools  the  master  haa 
founded  three  societies  for  the  protcetion  lot 
birds  and  the  deytriiction  of  insets.  Such  a 
socitity  was  formed  in  connection  with  thii 
school  in  March,  1879. 

In  1894  tbree  lectures  were  given  on  the  choice  of 
animal^  improved  aeeda^  and  tlie  mot^t  produc- 
tive ^^kut^s.  In  1805  there  were  nine  lectnrea 
on  science  in  its  application  to  agriculture,  and 
three  on  niethocU  of  cultivation  ;  these  lecture* 
were  illustrated  with  a  magic  lantern.  In  IH^B 
there  have  been  three  lectures  on  acienoe  and 
nine  on  agriculture.  In  addition,  an  evening 
class  ha;»  bc^n  held  from  the  lieginning  ol 
NoveniVier  till  the  end  of  March  ;  agricultuml 
subjects  were  selected  for  the  iustruetion  in 
reaoing^  dictation,  matheniatios,  and  so  on. 

A  large  number  of  cultivators  have  aaked  for 
improved  eeeds,  which  have  been  procnred  by 
the  master  or  through  the  departmental  pro^ 
i&Bmr  of  agriculture.  Manure  is  more  careniUy 
kept.  Liquid  manure  haa  not  been  waited. 
A  more  general  and  extended  njse  of  chemical 
manures.  Trials  have  lieen  made  of  more  pro- 
ductive plants.  One  silo  has  been  constructed 
and  others  arc  being  n>acie.  Ashes  and  potassic 
manures  have  been  med  for  potatoes.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
fertilising  gases  from  farmyard  manure  by 
covering  it.  The  younger  people  take  imoird 
interest  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Modem 
ways  in  butter  and  cheese-making  and  ti; 
dairy  inanageinent  have  been  adopted.  Some- 
thing has  l>een  done  towards  draining  the 
marshes.  Limingj  which  was  previously  un- 
known or  not  practised  in  the  commune,  has 
been  introduced.  Marling  has  also  becoi 
attempted  in  some  inatanoes. 


In  1892  the  SocieU  dm  AgrictiUetirB  de  France  passed  a 
resolution  pointing  out  tho  advantage  of  such  competitions  as 
&  stimulus  to  agricultural  instruction,  and  since  then  they  havo 
bean  organised  by  agricultural  societies  of  every  degree  through- 
out the  country.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  CtmuU  Central 
Agricole  de  hi  AW'>^r^.  This  society  neglects  nothing  whieli  v^n 
either  directly  or  mdirectly  promote  ngricultin^l  interests,  lt« 
secretary,  M.  I)enizet,  most  courteously  supplied  me  with  a  lama 
number  of  reports,  from  which  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
work  iindortaken  is  apparent.  In  his  own  words,  **  vous  y  verf^z 
qtte  depuis  Is  voyiige  qiie  famiit  en  Fnince  en  1787  el  1788. 
voire  convpatrwie  le  voymjeur,  Arthur  Voting ^  ^^  Sd4>g7ie  ikmt 
il  a  parte  ave^  iine  cmnpammn  trop  jn^tijiAf,  a  Btthi  hi  Iran 
fornuiiimi  la-  plus  extinordinadre  et  mt  dsvenu^  nne  c^mii 
$wffi6amment  fertile  ei  trh  reckerchie  pour  m  ckasm  qui 
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€9t  iris  belle"  As  examples  of  the  kind  of  competitions  usually 
arranged  the  following  may  be  taken.  The  Cornice  Agricole  de 
V ArrondiaseTYient  d'OrleaTis,  aided  by  OTants  of  £40  from  the 
Government,  and  of  £28  from  the  Department,  in  addition 
to  large  prizes  to  agriculturists,  farm  servants,  and  workmen, 
offers  medals  and  books  as  prizes  to  all  teachers,  male  and 
female  students   at    the  training  colleges,  and    to    pupils    in 

{)rimary  schools  for  agricultural  instruction.  The  examination 
or  the  latter  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The  character  of 
the  examinations  may  be  gathered  from  the  subjoined  specimen 
of  a  paper  written  by  a  boy  of  11  for  a  similar  competition 
at  Montargis  (Loiret)  m  1898. 

Concoura  Cantonal :  Montargis, 

Devoir  d^agricvZtare. — Des  prairies.  Definition  et  division. 
Leur  utilite.  Plantes  qui  les  composent.  Crtetion  d*uue 
prairie.  Soins  k  lui  dormer.  Engrais  qui  leur  conviennent. 
Fenaison  et  r^colte.  L*ensilage.  Des  prairies  artificielles. 
Comment  on  les  cr^e.  Plantes  qui  les  composent  et  sol  qui 
convienne  k  chacune  d*elles.  Soms  k  donner  k  ces  praines. 
Leurs  r^colies. 

DSveloppement — Une  prairie  est  un  terrain  sur  lequel  on  a 
sem^  les  plantes  herbacees  fourragferes.  II  y  a  deux  sortes  de 
prairies ;  les  prairies  artificielles  et  les  praines  naturelles.     Les 

f)rairies  ont  une  grande  importance  dans  la  ferme,  c*est  pourquoi 
e  cultivateur  ne  doit  pas  n^gUger  d*cn  cr^er  de  nouvelles  s*il 
n'en  a  pas  assez,  car  avec  du  fourrage  on  a  du  b^tail,  avec  du 
b^tail  du  fumier  et  avec  du  fumier  on  a  de  bonnes  et  abondandes 
{»ic)  r^coltes ;  il  y  a  un  proverbe  qui  dit :  "  Qui  a  foin  a  pain." 
Les  plantes  qui  composent  les  prairies  artificielles  sont:  la 
luzeme  que  Ton  sfeme  au  printemps  dans  un  sol  profond  et  de 
bonne  quality,  le  sainfoin,  ainsi  appele  k  cause  qu*il  est  trfes  bon  et 
qui  signifie  foin  sain,  r^ussit  bien  aans  les  sols  calcaircs  et  sableux. 
Le  trifle  se  sfeme  dans  les  terres  fraiches  et  profondes,  on  cultive 
trois  espfeces  de  trifles :  le  trifle  incamat  k  neurs  rouges,  le  trifle 
violet  qu*on  sfeme  dans  une  c^r^ale  de  printemps,  le  trefle  blanc 
qui  se  plait  k  peu  pr^s  dans  tous  les  terrains  se  s^me  aussi  au 
printemps.  La  minette  se  sfeme  en  mars,  on  la  fait  ordinairement 
piturer,  elle  r^ussit  bien  dans  les  sols  calcaires.  On  cultive  aussi 
pour  6tre  consommes  en  vert ;  les  grands  choux,  les  grands  mais 
et  souvent  Forge  et  le  seigle.  Les  prairies  naturelles  sont 
form^es  de  plantes  de  la  famille  des  gramin^es,  tels  sont;  le 
fromental  elev6,  le  paturin  des  prfes,  le  dactyle  pelotonn^,  le 
ray-grass,  la  fetuque,  la  fleuve  odorante,  les  trois  trifles.  Pour 
cr^er  une  prairie  naturelle,  on  choisit  un  terrain  dans  une  valine 
le  plusjpres  possible  d'une  riviere,  car  cette  sorte  de  prairie  aime 
rhumidSte,  on  fume  avec  de  bon  fumier  trois  ou  quatre  fois  la 
dose  ordinaire.      Ensuite  on  s6me  les  divers  (sic)  graines.     Les 

{)rairies  artificielles  sont  sujettes  k  une  malaclie ;  la  cuscute  que 
*on  combat  en  r^pandant  de  la  cendre,  de  la  suie.     Les  prairies 
jiaturelles  pour  donner  une  r^colte  de  bonne  quality  exigent 
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qu'on  y  r^pande  dii  teireau  ou  du  fiimier  d^compos^^  du  purin 
6tendu,  im  litre  de  puriu  pour  trois  ou  quatre  litre  (s^ic)  d'eau, 
pour  d^truire  los  niouese  (sic),  les  jonce,  les  roseaux  on  met  do  k 
ceiulre  de  la  suia  Par  fonaisonj'entendc  T^poqiie  ou  Ton  fait  k 
r4ccilte  du  foin  et  du  fourrage  et  los  iravaux  qu'ils  exigent  pour 
les  reeolter.  Quand  le  foiii  est  fauehiJ,  on  les  retoure  (sic)  avec 
une  fourchc  en  bois  ou  en  fer  afin  qu'il  s^che,  quand  il  est  sec  on 
le  pousse  de  chaque  eote  de  nianiere  h  former  im  ou  plusieurs 
gros  Uls  di3  la  loninieur  du  elianip,  puis  en  (su;)  1g  met  en  melons 
{sic\  petites  meules  qui  oontiennent  enyiron  de  dix  k  onze  bottes, 
et  on  le  charge  dans  des  voitures  pour  le  rentrer  ou  pour  le 
mottre  en  nieules  si  on  n  a  pas  assez  de  place  pour  le  mettre, 
Quelquefois  on  met  le  fourrage  en  moyetteB  ou  petites 
bottcs  li^es  k  une  extremity  ee  qui  fait  nn  conCj  s'il  pleut,  Teau 
gliFsera  siir  ce  cone  sans  en  niouiller  Tinterieur.  Dans  certiiins 
pays,  quand  il  y  ade  grandes  pluies  au  moment  de  la  fenaisoiuon 
rontre  le  foin  ou  le  fourrage  tout  vert,  oti  en  met  tons  les  jours 
une  couche  d'onviron  quatre  vingt  centimetres  que  ron  loide 
bien.  Quand  il  n'y  a  plus  rien  k  mettre,  on  reeouvre  le  tout  d'tine 
couche  de  terres  de  vingt  k  vingt  cinq  centimetres,  le  tout 
feruiente  bien  et  on  le  donne  rhiver  au  (me)  bestiaux,  ee  mode 
Be  nomme  ensilage. 

This  paper»  which  was  written  by  Paul  Castallot^  a^ed  eleven, 
of  the  boys*  school  at  Danimarie'Sur-Loing,  was  marked  *'  a^msi 
bon  "  hy  the  examiner.  To  enable  a  school  to  compete,  at  legist 
one-tenth  of  the  pupik  upon  the  register  must  be  entered  for  the 
examination. 

Throughout  Loiret  competitions  for  school  gardens  have  Ix^en 
arranged  by  the  Brjciiii  tlHotiicnifure  (fOrlStnis  et  du  LtnrH. 
The  conditions  of  the  competition  are  that  the  school  gimlen 
shall  be  a  special  piece  of  ground,  divided  into  as  manv  plots  hh 
there  are  children  from  10  to  13  years  of  age  at  the  s^chool ;  the 
plots  are  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher;  seeds  are  supplied  free  to  all  nuuster^  and  mistresses^ 
who  enter  their  schools  for  competition  ;  the  practiml  work  Ls  t^.i 
be  done  out  of  school  hours  ;  either  flowers  or  vegeUibles  may 
be  gj*own ;  all  the  produce  is  the  property  of  the  pupils.  One 
of  the  mosi  useful  competitions  vras  organistMl  by  the  Ho€'k4ii 
iVAgHcvUvre  de  Cher,  of  which  the  MarquLs  de  Vogue  in  Pr^si* 
dent,  in  1895.  Various  me<:lals  and  valuable  money  prizes  wer© 
given  to  those  teat^hers  who  sent  in  the  best  detailed  account 
of  the  agricultund,  socinl,  and  economic  conditions  of  their 
respective  commimes.  The  Marquis  mfomied  me  that  simikr 
competitions  are  now*  held  in  many  parts  of  the  country;  an<l, 
as  he  said,  bemtles  inducirig  the  teachers  to  acqnu*e  information 
of  the  highest  service  to  them  as  teachers,  and  m  their  relations 
with  the  parents,  they  furnish  the  Government  and  the  agricul- 
cultural  societies  with  invaluable  statistics*  In  this  way  he 
hopes  eventually  to  cover  the  whole  counti^'.  The  SufidicatA 
AgrimleSy  which  somewhat  resemble  the  Irish  Agneultiiral 
Organisation  Society,  and  of  which  a  very  interesting  ae<;ount 
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has  recently  been  published,^  hold  annual  examinations  and  \  Lea  S 
give  certificates  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  to  bo^s  and  girls  *i»c»tH  I 
at  the  primary  schools.    This  work,  which  was  specially  recom-  SuvreJ^i 
mended  by  the  SodiU  des  AgricuUeura  de  France  in  1893,  was  Comte  < 
first  started  in  Brittany  by  the  Syndicat  Aaricole  et  Horticole  }^J?^'* 
of  Ille-et-Vilaine  with  the  assistance  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  c^i^i  et 
PloermeL    It  has  now  spread  all  over  France.    Excellent  schemes 
of  general  instruction,  the  object  of  which  is  "faire  servir  la 
lecture,  Vecriture,  Vortliographe,  Varithvidtiqv^,  voire  mSrtie  la 
redaction,  jxrwr  inatruire  et  fomaei'^  le  futur  agriculteur  et 
d^velopper  chez  lui  des  ideea  en  rapport  avec  la  profession  de 
ses  parents"^  have  been  issued  from  Rennes,  the  headquarters  •; Rapp4 
of  the  Superior  Coimcil  of  Agricultural  Education  in  Brittany.  Jfj^"*  ^ 
Last  year  the    Union   des  Syndicats  AgHcoles   du  Sud-Est  Bretonn 
examined  1,636  boys  and  219  girls,  from  218  free  denominational  edit.  ii. 
schools  and  29  State  schools.     As  a  rule  the  teachers  of  the 
State  schools  are  forbidden  to  allow  their  children  to  enter  for 
the  examination.     This  is  partly  due  to  a  belief  that  the  Syndi- 
cats Agricoles  are  political  in  their  objects.     There  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  slightest  foundation  for  this,  the  work  of  the 
syndicates  being  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Irish  Society, 
and  M.  Bourgne,  Departmental  Professor  of  Agriculture  for  Eure, 
told  me  that  in  his  opinion  the  Syndicats  Agricoles  during  the 
past  15  years  had  done  more  than  any  other  body  of  men  for 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  education.     At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  since  agriculture  has  been  made  a 
compulsory  subject  for  rural  schools  in  the  examination  for  the 
certtficat  adtudes  primaireSy  the  necessity  for  another  examina- 
tion and  certificate  is  not  so  apparent.     Any  detailed  account  of 
the  ever-increasing  amount  ot  agricultural  instruction  given  in 
the  various  denominational  schools  throughout   France,  all  of 
which  is  voluntary  and  due  to  private  initiative,  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  report.     It  deserves  to   be   carefully 
studied,  and  I  much  regret  that  I  cannot  here  avail  myself  of 
the  extensive  information  upon  the  subject  courteously  pla(je<l 
at  my  disposal  by  the  Frere  raulin,  director  of  the  magnificent 
Agricultural  Institution  at  Beauvais. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Government  and  the 
leading  agriculturists  of  France  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
agricultural  instruction  in  the  rural  schools,  and  rcjidise  how 
valuable  it  may  be  made.  Progress,  however,  must  \)0  slow. 
Time  and  experience  are  required  to  detennine  the  iKjst  methods 
of  instructing  little  childreiL  Fanners  and  latK)iirerH,  fettered  to 
routine,  have  still  in  many  parts  to  be  coiivinc;ed  that  the  village 
schoolmaster  can  help  in  the  cjultivation  of  the  soil,  and  scierujo 
is  mistrusted.  Parents,  too,  despise  the  tcja<;hing  whicjh  does  not 
specially  prepare  their  children  to  become  *'fo7irtionnavres  "  of 
some  kmd,  and  to  enter  into  *  la  poliiiqv/'  (dirnpnta/irrj*  as  it  huti 
been  aptly  termed.  M.  Franc,  Demrtmental  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture for  Cher,  with  whom  I  hafl  a  long  interview  at  liourges, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  prejudic;e  will  nevfT  Ix)  destroyed, 
and  that  agricultural  education   will   never  be  esteemed  hh  it 
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ought  to  ba  in  a  countty  like  France,  whose  prosperity  dependi 
80  largely  upon  agriculture,  until  such  education  is  compulsot 
in  evei^'  school  of  everj'  R^de,  Few  things  are  more  importaiL_ 
than  to  eradicate  the  K>oush  idea  that  manual  labour  is  socially 
inferior  to  clerical  occupations.  The  habit,  too,  of  dependiDg 
upon  the  State,  and  of  looking  t>o  it  for  guidance  and  direction  in 
all  the  mi'tiiitiiJt  of  public  Me — ^the  result  of  the  central ised 
sy^item  of  government  so  well  deacrilied  by  Mr.  Bodley  in  his 
volumes  upon  France — paralyses  local  initiative  and  local  entar- 
prLse.  The  c*ojnmiuial  HMthnriiies  do  not  feel  that  the  tluty  of 
enabling  their  schouU  U)  meet  the  needs  of  rural  life  Is  a 
resjponi^ibility  that  n^nia  on  them. 

Whether  improved  agricultural  education  will  effectually 
check  the  tendency  to  dessert  the  niral  for  the  urt^aii  iliHtricts 
maybe  open  to  questioiL  The  inigration  is  nuiinly  due  tn  soc-ijJ 
and  ecoiiiJTnic  cauwn,  or  perhap^s.  as  M,  L*vaKiiour  haii  put  it, 
"  la  force  il'aflniciujii  d^^s  iirimpeii  hii/mainn  eni  cirrre^onJattte  d 
Irur  ifnu&sfi"  During  the  hist  100  yeai"s  the  rural  TOpulation  in 
France  ha.s  sunk  from  78  24  per  cent  of  the  whole  m  1T89  to 
00  per  cent,  in  IHtKI  In  an  iiitercisting  artiely  upon  the  Kubject, 
which  has  juHt  apfieared  in  the  Memw  dea  Demi*  MottdtH,  11,  R, 
Wauriii  gives  a  very  true  8Ummaiy  of  the  reasons  "why  life  in 
the  to\VTi8  is  pi-efen-ed.  "  //  */  tm  a  d^v^c  sortes :  les  u  /wf*  ds 
toit.H  ha  temjm^  I e/^  a  aires  jit^pfes  A  7it>iri'  tpoqii€. 

lynbord,  lu  vlUr  fascine  le  vammitjiiai^  :  mi  y  ifrtnd  Ir  tnim- 
miy,  lit  voitwre  dit  pewple.  Ptiw,  quelteB  splmiaeurn  dtnift  leu 
cittttmodemesf  Qit'e^it,  am^in  vcLi^  la  fennt  wtHit'j^tt^  mJu^rU 
par  l'iitft\  ornee  aetdement  a'une  foaae  d  piiJ^iti  'i 

Bnmiite^  dans  le^  villes,  *  Voitd*  dtt  le  jHtymtn,  '  on  Httmttitt:* 

*  Le  trtrnwl  de  viHe,ajmtte't'il,e^t  Men  "fnoins  dur  qtte  velui 
des  champs' 

IJiigrlcaltear  madrd  TiffAchit  quetquandonti  VwU  ouvrrt,  itn 
doltf  duns  d^'n  cenires  st^nddubles, pamWT  th'er  son  eplnqle  tin  jn* 

Mais  cr  qal  le  sedait  le  pi  its,  e^tfsi  la  cmiMud**  tlu  Hitlahr 
regidier.  II  a  afisrz  d'etre  frustri  dn  fruit  de  ^on  tnttnil  i»tr 
la  ifrele,  la  niaavaijte  miisim,  h^s  'maladies  du  b^all. 

ETiJin,  ilpei*dj*a  14-bit s  la  gaitcherie  native  qui  U  gine  :  U  y 
gmndim  sockdeiiien t 

II  y  aura  de  hmints  icolm  pour  see  en f ants  qui  ptmrront,  an 
iour.faire  houneur  a  lear  pere^ 

Qu€l4iyeS'un&^  t'epend/int,  apewres  devant  le  bruit  dt  la  cite, 
prifkreni  resler  attachds  au  terrmr:  ceuitfd  smit  rexception^ 
Us  sages,  qu^  lesjeunes  gens  ne  manquentpfis  de  blmmr* 

The  compulaory  niiJitary  service  also,  which  takes  a  man  away 
from  eotmtry  life  for  three  yeai-s,  disinclines  him  afterwards  to 
go  back  to  its  dull  mono  tony.  To  remedy  this  it  has  been 
suggested  that,  following  the  practice  in  Algeria  and  the  eolotues, 
one  ye^ir's  military  service  should  be  remitted  to  those  who  haTe 
served  for  two  yetuis  with  credit,  and  who  will  undertake  lo 
return  to  their  villages  and  follow  agricultural  pursuits  fi>r  a 
definite  period.  But,  after  aU,  the  discuiision  of  tho  pr(*bd»le 
eftect  of  education  upon  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  distriou 


fit  mi  Ethtefffimi  iv  Fmnrf 

is  somewhat  aaideniie.  Of  one  thin^,  lioweverj  we  may  be  sura 
If  the  instruction  in  the  village  school  is  such  as  t^  iiireet  the 
mind  of  the  child  toward.s  the  life  uboiit  him  rathor  than  to  that 
of  the  town,  luid  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  mmlifyinfj  himself  in 
after  life  to  make  tne  cultivation  of  the  sod  a  souroe  of  proHt, 
lie  will  not  be  more  inclined  to  sock  hi^  fortune  elsewhere. 
Already  in  thorn  distrietK  in  which  af^ncultuml  instruction  has 
been  sueecH-sfnlly  given  for  some  ymrs,  there  h  a  markcfl  itjvival 
of  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  iigri culture,  and  a  greater  dis- 
l)i>sition  to  look  to  it  as  a  e^llin^^  The  Marquis  tie  St.  Paul  told 
nie  of  two  yonng  men  in  hif<  own  village  ot  Cheey  (Loiret)  who 
had  reinained  at  home  and  become  excellent  farmers,  solely 
because  their  ambition  had  lieen  sLirre<l  tlirough  what  they  were 
tju;;^ht  in  the  village  Bchool  and  the  continuation  elaRses.  One 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
stieh  instances  should  not  be  indefinitely  multipliecL 


CONTINITATION  ClARSES. 

If  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  school  is  to  be  of 
permanent  value  opportunities  for  its  extension  are  imperative, 
and  nothing  in  the  recent  histoiy  of  French  ednnation  is  more 
striking  than  the  growth  in  the  nimiber  of  the  murs  (rai tulles. 
In  Loire tt  for  instance,  oiU.  of  843  communes^  305  have  one  or 
more  continuation  classes.    The  latest  statistics  ai*e  as  follows : — 


Nmiibcir 
of  Cla^seM. 


Nuial>er  of  FuimK 


Maldfc 


Female, 


Keimvlnferieare  - 
Eure-«t-Loir 
Loirel  - 
Cher    - 


m^ 


^31 


6iy 
1,090 


The  average  attendance  at  each  class  in  Cher  is  about  twenty, 
and  in  Loiret  about  sixteen.  1  have  not  been  able  to  procure  tlie 
rigures  tor  Seine- Inf^rieure  and  Eurc-et-Loir,  nor  do  I  know  the 
exart  number  of  classes  in  Euiu  M,  P^rot,  however,  the 
Inspecaeiir  d'Aeadt^mie  for  that  department,  who  also  gave  m©  a 
circular  letter  authorising  and  requesting  all  primary  teachers 
throughout  the  department  to  give  their  pupils  a  holiday,  if 
by  so  doing  they  could  place  themsolvcs  more  entirely  at 
my  disposal,  procured  me  speciallv  prepared  reports  from  tha 
primary  inspectors  of  each  of  the  districts  into  which  the  depart- 
ment is  divided,  upon  the  condition  of  education  generally  within 
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tteir  respective  areas.  From  tbesc  it  appears  that  th©  increase 
in  their  evening  schools  is  equally  marked,  and  that  they  are 
very  well  attentled. 

The  classes,  which  are  only  open  to  students  above  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  to  which  students  of  both  sexes  are  not 
admitted,  are  established  by  the  Prefect,  after  consiiltation  with 
the  Inspector  of  the  Acjitlemy,  on  the  application  of  the  Municipal 
CounciL  ITiey  are  subject  tu  the  same  mspection  as  all  primary 
schools.  They  are  usually  taught  by  the  elementary  teachetm, 
but  any  person,  nominated  by  the  Mayor,  if  approved  by  the 
Prefect  and  the  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  may  conduct  tho  claas, 
A  syllabus  of  tho  instruction  to  be  given  must  be  submittod  to 
the  Inspector  when  the  request  for  a  class  i^  made.  The  usual 
subjects  are,  for  males,  arithmetic,  writing,  land  aurvejinff,  cubic 
measurements,  praetical  agricultiu'e,  forms  of  lease  and  other 
agreements,  discussions  on  matters  of  geneml  interest ;  and,  for 
females,  French,  arithmetic,  and  domestic  economy.  In  every 
case  the  instruction  is  as  practical  as  possibla  The  classes  ara 
held  in  the  winter,  and  generally  last  from  three  to  throe  and 
a-half  months,  with  six  hours'  instruction  a  week*  In  many 
parts  of  Cher,  where  the  population  is  extremely  scattered,  atten- 
dance in  bad  weather  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 
On  condition  that  the  communes  pay  tho  cost  of  lighting  and 
heatinpf  the  rooms,  the  State  makes  a  grant  towanlg  the  paj*- 
ment  of  the  teachers,  and  thes^e  grants  are  increasing,  Tne 
sakries  are  also  made  up  of  contributions  from  the  commuties, 
tho  Comity  Boards  or  Councils,  in  a  few  exceptional  erases  from 
the  students,  and  by  bequests.  The  following  were  the  sums 
contribute<l  towards  the  expenses  of  the  classes  held  in  Loiret 
1898  to  1899:  —  Lighting  and  heating  6,S81.60  frs.  ContribU' 
tions  from  the  conununes  towards  the  payment  of  teachers 
27,463  frs.,  from  students  219  frs,,  from  the  department  1,500  frs,, 
from  the  State  920  frs.,  bequests  280  frs.  Total  36,763.60  frs. 
Of  this  sum  30,372  franas  were  available  for  salaries,  and  as  there 
are  364  classas,  each  teacher  would  get  on  the  average 
about  83i  francs,  or  £3  9«*  7<L  This  is  poor  pay,  and  in  several 
departments  tho  communes  contribute  a  good  deal  le^ 
Frequently  the  teachers  receive  no  salary  at  all,  and  M»  P^rot 
has  lu^od  that  the  communes,  or  at  any  mte  tho  more 
important  of  them,  should  be  compelled  to  niise  adequate 
funds.  Teachers  are  under  no  obligation  to  take  coum  d\idulies, 
but  at  present  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  work,  and 

Eresumably  trust  that,  as  its  success  increajses,  their  claims  ^rill 
8  more  nilly  recognised.  The  amount  of  salary  is  arranged 
between  the  communes  and  the  teachers.  Since  January*.  1899. 
certain  honorary  distinctions  have  been  conferred  by  the  Ministiy 
of  Public  Instruction  upon  those  masters  and  mistresses  who  have 
displayed  mo^t  zeaJ  and  achieved  most  success  in  continuatioa 
classes. 

Public  lectures  (eutifere^nees  populaprM)  provide  a  somewliAt 
more  atJvanced  form  of  instniction,  and  invariably  attract  large 
audiences.    Last  year  no  less  than  2,131  such  meetings  w&re 
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beld  in  Loiret,  and  1,491  in  Eui'O-et-Loir.  The  subjects  generally 
treated  are  gcogi-aphy,  history,  and  science.  Most  of  the  depart- 
ments are  well  stippbcd  with  ma^c  lanterns,  photographic  views, 
and  other  apparatus.  This  is  also  work  to  which  many  of  the 
teachers  devote  themselves  with  so  much  enei^gy  that  the  In- 
spectors  are  beginning  to  fefir  that  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
day  aehool  may  be  neglected.  One  of  them  in  liis  last  Report 
remarks ; — '*  II  y  a  emixLinemeTit  d£s  iTuittres  gui  pmivent 
mener  toutes  chosen  ds  front :  eeoU,  rimirie,  eoni^s  d'adultm ;  viais^ 
n*€si~U  pas  pei'mis  de  n'mquiHer  et  de  m  demander  si  pmtr 
heav4^m(^p  d^atttres  Vaoommire  ne  devv^nt  pw  le  principaL  Nmi9 
cminaimons  des  hwtititteura  yui  smit  r^putm  emnme  confer- 
enderSf  et  qxd  ont^  JiMas  i  wns  oien  7}iauvaise  classe," 


The  TRAiNiNa  of  Teachers. 

The  ostablishment  and  maintenance  of  both  a  Mule  and  a 
Female  Training  College  became  uicumbent  upon  every  depart- 
ment within  four  years  after  AugUBt,  1879.  In  certain  eircum- 
stances  tvvo  departments  might  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  smgle  college.  Towards  the  initial  expenses  the 
State  issued  loans,  repayable  within  31  years,  and  pays  the 
salaries  of  all  members  of  the  college  stalls*  Attached  to  every 
college  is  a  practice  primary  school,  aTid  female  ti-aining  colleges 
Ehould  have  an  infant  school  (ecole  nudeimeUe)  as  weU.  The 
Miuistrj^  of  Public  Instniction,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Rector  and 
the  Departmental  Council,  determines  every  year  how  many 
students  are  to  be  admitted.  These  arc  selected  according  to  theur 
order  of  merit  after  examination.  All  board  and  tuition  are  free. 
Every  candidate  for  admission  must  (1)  be  not  less  than  16  years 
of  age,  and  not  more  than  18,  on  the  first  of  October  in  the  year 
when  he  presents  himself;  (2)  must  have  obtained  the  brevei 
M^memtaire;  (8) must  undertake  to  serve  for  ten  years  a*s  a  teacher; 
and  (4)  must  be  free  from  any  disease  that  would  incaparitato  htm 
from  teaching  The  regulation  as  to  age  may  be  remittfxl  occasion- 
ally. If  any  student  leave  the  college  or  is  expel  led,  or  if  a 
teacher  break  his  engagement  to  serve  for  ten  years,  he  is  bound 
to  refimd  all  the  expenses  incurred  on  his  behalf  for  i'ood,  wash- 
ing, and  books.  He  may,  however,  be  relieved  from  this.  The 
course  lasts  three  years,  and  students  are  pronicjtcd  from  the 
first  to  the  socond,  or  from  the  second  to  the  third  year,  accord- 
ing to  their  success  in  the  examination  held  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  course  every  student  nmst  present 
himself  to  l:^e  examined  for  the  hrtvet  mmm^ieur.  On  passing 
this  the  students  become  entitled  in  the  order  of  their  seniority 
and  according  to  their  degrees  to  the  first  vacancies  in  the 
department.     When   first  appomted  to  a  school   the  teacher 

L receives  a  present  of  books,  which  he  selects  for  himsel£  The 
character  of  the  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  the  sub- 
joined copy  of  the  time-table  in  use  ^t  the  training  college  at 
C!hartres  :^ — 


Tf 


Hntrtf  HifnmJmn  iw  l^ntnrA 
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Befotc  attcmpLiiiijr  to  make  agricultuml  instrti*^tioii  obligatory 
iu  the  primary  schools,  tlie  Govcrmueni  roiilmed  that  ste]>s  miist 
be  taken  to  qualify  the  tcac^hera  The  law  of  June  16,  1879,  was 
therefore  paased,  which  iiiattJi  that  within  six  years  of  its  da  to 
every  dejmilment  not  already  }K>s.^essing  a  professor  fyt  4^frietdtiiro 
Mball  elect  one  by  eomi^etitive  examination,  and  that  tin?  pi'o* 
feasoi'ij,  besides  their  other  duties,  arc  to  give  inj^tnuition  in 
agriculture  to  all  students  in  the  training  colleges,  to  whir^h  their 
residences  must  be  as  near  as  possible.  Article  10  of  the  mimfx 
Aot  provides  that  within  three  years  after  the  (complete  organisa^ 
tion  of  agricidtin^al  instruction  at  the  training  <^ollog(^,  sucb 
instruction  shall  be  obligatory  in  all  primary  s<*hools.  Long 
iK^forc  \H7^  agi'icultural  instnietion  had  been  a  eoiumoii  feature 
at  some  of  the  colleges.  Special  atteiitioii  ha^:l  been  paid  to  the 
subject  at  Orleans  snice  the  foundation  of  its  Training  College  in 
1829.  Now  the  instruetion  is  given  to  all  students  alike  in  all 
training  eoUeges,  There  has  never  been  any  thought  ot 
dirterentiating  between  the  training  of  the  urban  and  that  of  the 
rural  tctieher.  Quite  apart  h'om  its  professiorud  value  to  the 
teueher.  instruction  of  tlie  kind  provided  is  useful  to  everybo<ly, 
and  any  distinction  between  the  tpialiti cations  of  the  urban  and 
those  of  the  rural  teaeher  Ls  open  to  many  objections.  It  need 
hardlv  be  said,  therefol\^  that  the  itlea  of  a  special  college  for  the 
train fng  of  rural  teaehei-s  has  never  l)een  suggested.  Instruction 
in  the  physical  and  natural  scieneen  is  given  l>y  the  Professor  ot 
S^iience,  As  might  have  been  expected,  some  diRiculty  wai* 
experienced  iu  eo-ordiuating  his  lessons  with  those  of  the 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  To  remedy  this  want  of  harmony  a 
(Circular  was  issued  on  April  25,  1 H9H,  enipliasising  the  necessity 
of  «jO-oi\liimtion  and  amending  the  previous  regulations  under 
which  the  subjects  were  taught.  Second  and  third  year  stiuleiits, 
who  alone  come  under  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  may  nt* 
longer  l>e  taught  in  the  same  class.  Each  ye^xr  is  to  have  its 
separate  eoui^se  of  twenty-oue  lessons  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
during  the  winter.  The  Professor  of  Agriculture  is  also  respim- 
sible  for  the  practical  work  done  in  the  College  ganlens.  His 
work  is  subject  to  inspection  by  the  luspcetoi's  General  of 
Agriculture,  and  cTery  scheme  of  uistruetion  must  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  a  joint  eonunitteeof  niemlwn^  of  the  Ministries  of 
Agiiculture  and  Public  Instruction. 

The  following  is  the  revised  syllabus  at  Orleans:— Second  yeiu*: 
(i.)  Agriculture,  Agmkftjie.  '  Etude  du  sol  et  du  uous-soL 
Modifications  des  proprietcs  physiques  des  sols.  Amendements. 
Engrais.  Htfih'ttliji/tt/:  Irrigation,  drainage.  Pi*t'^>ttniii<in  da 
Sal:  Labours,  hersag^s,  roulages,  (piasi-la hours,  C'ercales : 
Proinent,  epejiutre,  seigle.  meteil  Oive,  avoine,  mais,  sorgho, 
niillet,  sarrai^in,  Ensemencements.  Entretien,  Reeoltes  k  la 
mai 1 1  et  a vee  les  ni o issou 1 1 euses,  Trai  i sport  des  reco  1  tes.  Coi  i - 
servation.  Battage/  Taniruge,  Criblage.  Triage,  Conservation 
des  grains  (greniers.  silos).  Planters  Icguinineuscs  alimentaircs. 
Pltntes  fourrageres  artihcielles.  Prairies  natmelles  et  teni- 
poraires.  Raciues  fourrageres  et  eomestibles.  Plantes  indus- 
trielles:      Oleagineuses,    tinetorialesj     textiles,     sacclmrittirejij 
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^conomiques.  Viticultum.  Pommier,  poirier  ©t  cjormier  1^  ddr& 
Sylviculture,  Notions  sur  les  foreu*-  Assolements,  Maladieft 
des  v^getaux  cultive^.  (iL)  Horticulture  Notions  goneniJeB 
de  culture.  Culturtji*  arbotasceiites:  Vigne,  p^cher,  pnuiier 
cerisier,  abricotier,  fimaudier;  coignaK.sier,  groKeillier;  iieflier 
noisetier^  planter  domement.  Jarditi  potager.  Installation 
Principalcs  cultures  potageres. 

Third  year.  Zootmhnie,  eeonomie  rm^ah^  Ugidaikm  rmxtley 
etatistique.      Revisiou    et    complement    du    cours   do    Taon^ 

Sr^c^dente,  Alinieiit^ition  rtttionelle  des  bestiaux.  Productioii 
u  lait.  Production  de  la  viande,  do  la  force,  du  fimiier.  Habitat. 
Lois  de  rh^redite.  EqwkUa:  Cheval,  &ne,  mulet.  Bo^idds: 
Boeiif,  z4bus,  et  buffle,  Ovidts:  ari^tins  6t  caprins.  Snidis: 
porcins,  chien,  lapin,  volailles.  Maladies  conti^eiises  des  bestiauJE, 
Piacictdture.  Apieultui^e.  Animanx  nuisioles  k  ragriculttuf«, 
Hy^fene  des  animaux.  J^otitnis  d*ico7iami&  runde  Tnstitii* 
twm  mixiliaire^  de  l*agricidtwre.  Legidutian  rtirale  (Lois 
prineipcdes).  Statistiqiie  de  la  France  et  du  Loi/ret  RfeiinnS  du 
cours. 

This  practically  covers  every  aspect  of  rural  life,  and  it  in  not 
easy  to  understand  how  the  students  can  digest  it  all  m  40 
lessons  of  an  hoiu*  and  a  half  each  spread  ovi^r  two  winters. 

The  applications  of  the  mstruclion  for  third  year  students  in 
1899-1900  were  as  follows  :— 

L  Visit  to  the  Departmental  vine  nursery  at  Olivet. 

2.  Visit  to  a  tree  nursery. 

3.  Lesson  in  the  use  of  gardening  tools, 

4.  Lesson  on  clearing  trees  of  dead  wood,  &c. 
6.  Analysis  of  a  piece  of  chalk  in  the  laboratory* 

6.  Physico-chemical  analysis  of  a  soil, 

7.  Microscopic  study  of  food. 

8.  Microscopic  study  of  the  diseases  of  planta. 

9.  Pruning. 

10.  Grafting,  layeiing,  cuttings. 

11,  12  and  13.  Vine  grafting. 

14.  Visit  to  an  agricultural  factory, 

15.  Visit  to  an  agricultural  builder, 

16.  Visit  to  a  farm. 
17*  Examination  conducted  by  the  Cornice  Agriccle, 

In  addition  to  this  second  year  ntiidents  have  three  lessons 
in  grafting  vines*  Tliis  scheme  is  eminently  practical  and  well 
planned. 

The  work  in  the  garden  m  thus  arranged  : — 
First  year  students  fissist  the  gardener  in  his  various  dntiea 
Second  year  students  perform  «r>nie  agricultural  eKperiments 
and  cidtivnte  some  plants  in  pots  under  the  direction  of  the 
ProfesvHor    of   C'heniistry,  and    have  some  lessons   in  kitchen 
gardening  and  the  ^iiltivntioii  of  frint  trees  from  the  gardener. 

'iTiiril  year  students  each  have  a  small  portion  of  ground  to 
cultivate, 

I  vi.siicd  the  training  folIc^eK/it  RoiU'gefs,  Orleans,  Chartres  and 
K\T0U3c.    An  it  hiippeued  to  be   the  vamtluu   when   1   waa  at 
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Bourges,  any  criticitm  of  the  garden  would  be  un&ir.  It  is 
very  small,  and  the  general  appearanco  of  the  college  waa  not 
pleasing.  Repairs  are  sadly  needed,  a  matter  to  which  M* 
Fouillot  ha^  frequently  drawn  the  attentiotL  of  the  departmental 
authority. 

At  Orleans  the  students  were  just  coming  out  for  their  niom* 
ing  recreation  when  I  entered  the  garden.  The  eagerness  with 
which  the  elder  ones  went  off  to  water  their  plots  and  to 
compare  notes  upon  their  crops  sufficiently  testificfl  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  instruction  and  to  the  healthy  rivalry  which  it 
promotes.  These  plots  are  about  7^  yards  lon^  by  2  J  yarda 
wide,  and  each  had  rows  of  potatoes,  strawberries,  scorzonera, 
and  flowers.  This  affords  a  fair  exjimple  of  varied  cultivation  upon 
a  small  scale,  and  experiments  are  made  with  chemical  manures. 
The  whole  garden,  which  is  thoroughly  well  kept  by  M.  Soleil, 
the  gardener,  comprises  rather  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half 
Part  of  it  is  reserved  as  a  nursery  for  fruit  trees,  some  of  which 
are  distributed  every  year  to  the  viUe^e  schools  throughout  the 
department.  Each  student  in  his  first  year  makes  a  graft,  which 
he  cultivates  mitil  the  end  of  his  course,  and  then  removes  to  his 
now  school  garden.  In  addition  to  tho  apphciitions  of  the 
theoretictil  instruction  mentioned  above  M.  Duplessis.  the 
Protessor  of  Ag-rieulture,  takes  the  students  for  botanical  walks 
ahiiost  every  Thursday,  and  there  is  a  well-arranged  *'janlln 
bijtanni ae  "  at  the  college. 

Chiirtres  is  provided  witli  a  garden  of  ne^irly  iive  acres  in 
extent.  This  affonls  ample  tipportunity  for  instruction  in  every 
form  of  horticulture,  but  the  amount  of  land  is  more  tnan  am 
be  pri^perly  managed  by  a  single  gardener-  Portions^  of 
the  pinion  are  mlmirably  cultivated,  and  all  that  is  possible 
under  existing  cireura stances  is  done.  lliis  year  some 
mteresting  and  valuable  experimenlB  in  poUito  growing 
with  various  manures  are  being  made.  Each  third  year  a 
student  has  a  plot  of  his  own,  about  22  yards  bv  a  yard  and 
a  half  The  general  course  of  instruction  is  similar  t4>  that  at 
Orleans,  and.  as  will  have  been  seen  from  M.  Nalot^s  letter, 
M,  Garola,  the  Professor  of  i^eulture,  makes  it  of  great 
practiciil  valua  M,  Dauzat,  the  luspeetor  of  the  Actidemy,  also 
spoke  to  me  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  training  which  tho 
students  received  for  their  rural  duties. 

At  Evreux  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  ^  find  M.  Bourgne 
engaged  with  the  students.  Some  were  planting  potatoes,  others 
sowing  seeds  under  his  direction :  all  appeared  to  enjoy  it-  and 
the  lesson  was  full  of  sound  advice,  M.  Bourgne  told  me  of  the 
^reat  assistance  which  he  had  received  in  his  capacity  as  Pro* 
^asor  of  Agriculture  from  at  least  fifteen  teachers  in  tho  country 
districts.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Professors  is  to  enc^iu"age 
and  assist  the  farmers  to  form  experimental  plots.  In  this  work 
the  teachers  had  helped  him  very  materially  by  surveying  and 
marking  out  the  land,  weighing  and  mixmg  the  manures  for  the 
different  plots,  and  calculating  their  respective  crops.^  As^  at 
Nogent-le-Rotrou  they  take  their  pupils  to  see  what  is  bring 
donr     yi    Bourgne  ia  convinced  that  the  rural   teachti    may 
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thus  pky  a  considerable  part  in  the  diflfiision  of  sfjientilic  knave - 

ledge  and  the  consecinent  improvement  uf  the  apneultiire  of  tlie 
eoinitr}\  I  ako  visited  the  rreiioh  Training  CijlIe|:fO  at  Evrenx, 
where  the  Direct rei4K  h  an  enthvmiaHtie  hortieultnri.st.  The 
^itudents  go  for  botanieal  wulkis,  iiiid  have  Howers  of  their  own  iti 
the  college  garden  to  enltivate.  On  the  whole  the  iiistnu-tioii 
jHceniK  to  me  sntHeient  to  satisfy  tlie  requirements  of  an  ele- 
mentary teauhen  It  will  not  muke  htm  itn  agriuultnral  expert, 
but  sncii  a  man  would  ho  ont  of  place  in  a  villa^  school,  aia! 
would  do  more  harm  than  gowl  L'hildren  have  to  Iciirn  nniHi 
Ijesidesi  the  prineiples  of  agiicailture  and  hortieidtiire,  and  U> 
train  a  teaeher  a.H  thongli  the  latter  were  the  most  imjiortiint  of 
his  pmfessional  duties  wonh.l  l)e  fatal.  The  sense  of  propoitioa 
often  .suft'ens  from  enthusijism  for  reform.  In  prineiple  the 
^ysten^  of  training  now  pursued  in  sound :  in  i3raetit*e  it  mnst 
varj'  in  its  resiiUs  aeeonling  to  the  skill  of  the  ilitterenf  pro- 
fessors  and  the  resourees  of  each  parlieidar  eollesie.  It.  in  m* 
evi table  that  the  theoretieal  instruct lou  should  be  mot*e  than  the 
praetieah  having  re^unl  to  the  demands  ma(h*  uprni  the  time  of 
the  students  liV  then*  other  k'ssons.  bnL  if  the  seiem.^e  he  applii^l 
as  it  is  at  Orleans  and  ( 'hartres,  the  >itiident  will  have  hurl  a 
frjondation  of  praetieal  knowl<?ilge  npon  which  in  the  tiitnre  h*; 
may  build  on  his  own  aeeonnt.  Tlie  jigrienlturist  pnre  and 
ftimple  may  nejt  Iks  Siitistied,  but.  the  elaims  of  general  iKlneation 
eannot  liC  ignored^  Un  the  other  hand,  no  tmining  (»an  Ije  satis- 
faetorv  wOnch  omits  to  prepare  the  stutlents  in  any  way  for  the 
eonditions  of  rural  life,  and  whieh  is  limited  solely  to  the 
reauiremcuts  of  the  town.  The  reasonable  course  to  follow  is 
well  put  by  M.  Rene  Le  Blanc  :  ''  Lc  prvivMear  ttafjrlvnliafr  et 
erJitt  de  acleiwm  phtfHiqHe^  ci  naturmes  (foivent  f^  eonc€i*ffr 
pour  iimunu*  In  cotainunatdt  de  leavj^  vtt€^  el  de  leure  efoi^^i 
ilt^  m  muvieHdmut  (jtit^  Vtmle  nunvude  ticsi  pci^  un  insiltiif 
Hfj}*(jiionuqtff\  (jit'elle  nf  peihf  itvM*'ndn*  pifr  rnHHriptetft  A 
former  t {ff^  i}ntt'l!rieii « ,  niu h  t/ ttot*    tte  w/tf  nrit  t rop  y  or **'t* fef 

'  L'En^«t^mC'  Icslt^m  d  Im  ej:i*rciee8  de  mieucens  verif  teavkams  ^dtyrivAdtvre!^ 
mpnt  Agri- 
cole,  etl  uL 

h  ^**  Higher  Pkimahf  Schools, 

A  fidl  aeeuunt  of  these  schools  may  be  read  in  a  paper^  by 
Mr.  R  L  Moraut,  whieh  deserves  to' Ik?  earefnlly  studied  not 
dtily  for  the  details  of  their  oj*ganisiUi€>n.  hut  for  the  valuable 
remarks  and  quotations  npon  the  ebaraeler  of  the  agineultnnit 
instruction  that  may  he  given  in  them.  Few  of  tliem,  however, 
have  ail  agricultuml  side,  and  they  are  rarelv  to  l>e  found  in  the 
ffonntrv'  districts.  Complaint  lias  fttjqnentty  been  made  of  the 
small  assistaiKie  given  by  the  State  towaitls  their  establii>hment. 
Outside  the  towns  the  opportimities  for  ed  neat  ion  l^eyond  the 
elementary  stdiool  are  lamentably  few,  ami  these  schools  with  their 
orjunoereiah  industriah  antl  agrienltural  sections  suggest  jiis^t  the 
tA"p6  of  insljlution  whieh  should  be  within  reach  of  every  child. 
At  the  ecoh  prinialre  i^tuterleure  at  BouiTges,  where  I  was  much 
pleased  %v-itli  the  tone  and  behaviour  of  the  boys,  though  less  ^ 
with  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  tlie  following  is  tht^ 
time-table; —  ~ 
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Of  fclie  683  boys  who  have  pfissed  through   the  school  from 

1899  to  1900.  25  have  gone  into  affrictiltnre,  289  into  indiiBtry, 
128  into  commerce^  52  to  teehnical  schools^  74  to  training 
colleges,  103  into  the  public  service,  and  of  12  the  destination 
is  unknown.  Tho  school  career  of  those  who  complete  the  fiill 
course  of  three  yeai*s  should  be  crowned  by  the  cedificat  ttetmleM 
primaires  superleitrm,  but  very  few  seek  to  obtain  it.  Only 
68  have  been  obtained  by  the  abovo  683  boys.  In  manv  places, 
notably  at  Orleans,  the  Cbarabera  of  Commerce  arc  entleavour- 
ing  to*  make  the  ccrtifimte  more  in  request  by  enxphasiaing  the 
importance  which  they  attach  to  its  possession. 

Unfortunately  I  wfui  unable  to  visit  any  of  the  higher  primary 
scliook  \dth  an  ajn^icultural  side  except  at  Onzain  (Loir-et*Cher), 
which  is  described  by  Mr.  Brereton, 

Fabm  Schools. 

As  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  education  has 
improved,  the  numljer  of  these  schools  (fermes  4cole^)  has  steadily 
decreased.  In  1852  there  were  75  such  establishments,  now 
there  are  oidy  14.  North  of  Bourges,  which  may  bo  taken  as 
the  centre  of  France,  they  have  ceased  to  exist.  They  formed  a 
useful  i>art  of  the  pro\'ision  for  elementary  agricultural  educa- 
tion.  but  the  sj'stem  uuiier  which  they  were  worked  laid  them 
open  to  the  objection  tltat  their  directors  <  who  weix>  either  the 
owTieni  or  lessees  of  the  farm)  looked  upon  the  pupils  as  lalK>urers 
placed  at  their  dispofs^U  by  the  State.  There  was  plenty  of  rough 
work  upon  the  land  but  very  little  itistruction.  From  conversa- 
tion w^ith  fiirmerti  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  counti^^,  I  found  thai 
they  regretted  the  dLsappcarance  of  these  schools  in  view  of  the 
essentially  practical  character  of  vrhni  was  doue  in  thenu  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  from  an  educational  pomt  of 
view,  it  has  been  wise  to  convert  them  into  or  replaee  them  by 
Practical  Agiicultural  Schools, 

Practical  Agrtcultural  Schools. 

These  also  come  imdcr  the  category  of  elementary  agricultural 
education.  I  \'isited  an  excellent  school  of  this  tyye  at  Cheenoy, 
about  three  miles  from  Montargis  (Cher),  w*here  I  was  most 
hospitiibly  entertained  by  the  Director*  M.  Jolivet*  Any  detailed 
description  would  be  foreign  to  tho  purpose  of  this  Report  It 
must  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  whole  estate  compnseft 
some  400  acres,  and  that  the  high  quaUty  of  the  crops  testities  to 
the  value  of  the  bistruction,  having  regard  to  the  poor  nature  of 
the  chalky  soiL  In  the  garden  considerable  attention  is  natur- 
ally paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine*  I  was  also  much  struck 
with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  sheep — a  cross  between  South- 
down rams  and  Berichonne  ewes, 

Nor  can  any  account  bo  given  here  of  the  methods  piirsued 
at  the  National  School  of  Horticulture  (Jardm  Potager)  at 
Versailles,  or  the  National  Agricultural  School  at  Grignon 
(Seinc-et-Oise),  to  both  of  which  I  had  the  advantage  of  long 
visits. 
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CONCLUSIOK. 

Although  the  character  aud  extent  of  the  instioictiou  in  the 

Erimarj^  schools  ma}^  not  be  suth  as  might  have  been  inferred 
*om  the  oflScial  cbGiilai"s  aud  progi^ammes,  still  an  axjmitnatioii 
of  the  Fi*ench  system  mdicates  many  points  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  primary  school  itself,  I  did  not  see  any 
work  out  of  deal's  of  a  more  practical  character  than  what  has 
now  been  done  for  some  veal's  at  several  of  our  rural  schools, 
especially  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  influence  of  Mr,  T.  G, 
Rooper,  H.MJ.,  has  led  to  .several  interesting  experiments  being 
made  in  this  branch  of  rural  education.  Nor  did  I  hear  any 
class  lessons  superior  to  those  of  the  Alderney  Grammar  Schooli 
near  Tarporley>  or  to  those  ^ven  dtiring  the  past  suninier  at  the 
village  school  at  Wye  (Surrey)  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Principal  of 

the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  whose  paper  upon  the  

subject  in  the  Jom^^iial  of  Education  is  full  of  valuable  hints,  i  journal m 
These  instances  afford  adniinible  models  for  the  rest  of  Eu^hiud.  Edncation^ 
Such  instruetioUj  however,  should  be  supplemented  by  visits  to  Kepteinber|i 
experimental  or  demonstration  plots,  and  by  country  walks  in 
which  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  coUeet  plants, 
insect-s,  and  geological  specimens.  Descriptions  of  these  visits 
and  excursions  should  m variably  be  written  by  the  children 
afterwards*  Each  school  should  be  furni'^hed  with  a  Miisoum, 
similar  to  the  one  at  Olivet,  and  with  a  Library  i>f  attractive  and 
reliable  books  upon  every  phase  of  rural  life  *  " 

A  leiiving  certifiaite  which  children  could  only  obtain  by 
regular  attcudaiicc  and  after  examinntion  in  the  subjects 
prescribed  for  one  of  the  higher  staiulartls  wotdd  tend  to  raise 
the  whole  level  of  elementary  education.  It  would  provide  a 
definite  terminus  ad  quern,  and  woidd  insensibly  promote  the 
extension  of  elementary  school  Ufe,  Tliis  matter  htis  been 
dealt  with  on  several  occasions  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  In  France 
the  certificate  has  partly  failed  of  its  object,  because  the  standartl 
of  the  examination  is  too  low,  but,  if  it  were  made  a  real  test  of 
a  child  s  knowledge  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  it  would  soon  be- 
come a  passport  to  good  cniplojTuent*  Parents  would  learn  to 
recognise  Its  value,  aud  he  an3dous  for  their  children  to  secure  it. 
Nature  study,  instniction  in  which  should  be  practical  as  well 
as  theoreticiil  (as  is  now  imperative  in  the  case  of  agricultiure 
and  horticidture  under  the  new  code  for  evening  continuation 
schools),  might  well  be  made  an  obligatory  subject  of  examina- 
tion at  rural  schools.  Mere  abiUty  to  answer  questions  out  of  a 
text-book  is  in  itself  worthless. 

The  interest  of  parents  in  the  school  would  ^  be  stimidated  if 
they  were  to  receive  a  monthly  report  of  a  child's  progress  and 

^  A  tu^fiil  list  of  books  on  natural  history  pursuits  and  outdoor  interests, 
ftuitable  for  the  use  of  teachei-s  or  pupils  in  coumtiy  scliools,  was  pf«pared 
by  Mr.  Boopr  for  ao  educationftl  conierenee  held  at  Biltofi  Orangie^  near 
Kugby,  in  tne  aummer^  1^*00.  It  will  be  found,  with  a  full  report  of  the 
ComereEca,  in  the  report  entitled  "How  to  Improve  Rural  Education*" 
(Rugby  Adverti^r  Company,  Rugby.) 
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meafimi  w  France. 


fHjnduet,  as  goiieially  8iipplieil  to  partriit^  by  teachenii  in  French 

As  HIT  iiidiioement  to  teaoliei's  to  introduco  instruction  suitjthle 
to  niml  «di<.>ols.  and  to  qualify  themselves  to  give  it,  prizen, 
mniilar  to  tl^u^c  in  Fmn<'e  should  be  ortcrerl  by  tlic  various 
Agiiculturtil  So<:ietiej^.  The  prestige  of  these  prizes  would  Ik^ 
pfrciilly  iiKitaycd  if,  as  in  France,  the  Board  ot  Agrieulture  alm> 
ort'ercd  similar  diytinetiuns.  When  a  teadier  Inia  devoted  hxn  whole 
time  to  ins^tnictioiJ  of  a  particular  tyj>c.  and  is  suddenly  ealled  u|xni 
to  take  an  entirely  new  departure'  it  h  not  unrejusoiiable  that  he 
shuuld  cKpeet  some  reeognitioii  in  return  for  the  additiuual 
demands  tluit  are  made  upon  hiuu  The  example  set  by  the 
Agricultural  Societies  in  France  h  one  whitJi  those  in  Englanrl 
may  properly  he  asketl  lo  fyllow,  since  the  oi>ject  in  view  \s  the 
provision  of  instruction  whioh  shall  l>e  more  suitetl  to,  and  a 
oetter  prepan«lion  for,  the  industry  of  agricuhui^.  But  such 
prizes  should  nut  Ije  given  to  the  teachers  only  ;  as  Mr.  Jenkins 
painted  out  in  his  Report,  *'  the  true  principle  of  granting 
rcwanls  for  ofWfieucy  is  to  give  tliem  direi^tly  to  the  pupils,  not 
only  innuediately  by  means  of  prizes,  but  idso  pros|K*ctively 
tlirougli  the  ageni'v  of  scholarships  or  bursaries  I'crtitifmtes  of 
erticiiiiry,  i*nd  any  ujcaus  thait  may  be  devise<l  to  imprtjve  the 
C,^398l_L  future  oV  the  successful  pupils."*  )ii*ih  teaf-hei^  and  pupils  arc 
n(^w  rewarded  in  France.  At  the  siime  lime,  it  must  not  l>e 
foi'gotten  that  it  was  owing  to  jUTssure  fi'om  the  agriculturists 
tlicmselves  that  the  Government  undertook  the  refonn  of  rural 
education  there.  Tlie  greater  elasticity  of  the  English  4  'ode  ha^ 
rendered  the  task  of  reform  easier  here,  hut  pruj^Tcss  will  depend 
upon  the  co-operation  uf  all  whose  interests  lie  ]n  the  prosperity 
ot  the  villages. 

Facilities  must  be  aflbrded  to  all  students  at  the  Training 
t Colleges  to  acqiure  at  least  an  elemental ry  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  their  applications. 
H  ouglit  not  to  he  difficult  to  organise  such  iustniction  upoii  the 
lines  of  that  given  at  Chart  res  and  Orleans,  at  thasc  coUq^e.^ 
which  are  already  provided  with  gardens,  and  it  n\ight  vvell  Ijc 
given  by  the  lecturers  of  the  Coinity  Councils.  The  fact  iluil 
most  of"  the  studeru^s  eome  frotn  the  towns  and  retuni  lo 
the  toinss  is  no  objection.  No  one  *mii  l)e  tlie  wor^se  for 
such  instriKition,  Some  of  those  who  had  received  it,  having 
their  interests  aruused  in  the  pursuits  of  tlie  coMntry,  and 
feeling  theniseh'cs  rpialiticd  to  take  part  in  them,  might  Ije 
led  to  prefer  a  rural  to  jui  urban  life.  The  present  system  t^nds 
wholly  in  the  op|>osite  direction.  In  the  wortls  of  Mr,  \V.  Scot t 
Cowanls  last  Report:  "  To  prepare  the  teachers  of  a  nation  with 
jv  life  so  rich  in  diversity,  so  varied,  so  complex  ,  *  ,  ,  we  have 
hut  one  syllabus  of  a  highly  aciuletnie  character  The  eolleges 
wln*se  action  it  inHnenees  are  niouldetl  by  it  into  an  inevitable 
liiiifuniuty,  tuid,  a.s  they  can  turn  out  annualiy  not  ncnrly  iis 
niauy  students  as  unj  needed,  wht>  art*  at  onee  *ab.sorl>e<i  by  the 
large  town  schools,  it  tbllows,  by  a  natural  reaction,  that  "their 
methods  are  shaped  to  prepare  teachers  tor  the  more  conoplex 
and  at  titieial  life  of  towns," 


Rund  Edttmtion  in  Fturiet. 
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So  long,  however,  as  there  is  such  an  inequality  between  the 
salaries  of  the  urban  mid  the  niral  teacher,  it  if*  but  natural  for 
njcn  to  gn  where  thev  will  be  better  piifl.  Here  ai^'jiin  we  iumv 
powsibl^V  learn  from  France,  where  teachers  are  i>aid  not 
accordinjj;^  to  their  particular  sehools  but  jict'ordin*^^  to  their 
qualitications  as  ascertained  bv  examination.  The  rural  teachers 
position  is  often  a  more  trying  and  responsible  unu  ihan  that  of 
tho  tOHTi  teacher,  and  he  ih  entitled  to  eqiad  treatniont.  The 
readj us tanent  of  salaries  (a  change  which  might  involve  their 
payment  by  the  State)  would  do  more  I  bun  uny  thing  else  to  end 
the  diffleulty  of  providing  for  the  niral  schools,  CVaitcnted 
teachers  are  essential  to  the  success  of  imy  system  of  edneation  : 
their  legitimate  grievances  ought  to  be  removed,  and  they  should 
also  have  Borne  right  nf  appeal  against  what  ihcy  believe  to  Ih.* 
nniust  decisions, 

Opwrtnuities  for  instruction  beyond  the  elementary  day 
sehcMjl  should  l>e  within  reach  of  every  child  :  evening  continua- 
lion  schriols  alone  are  not  sufticiciU,  and  the  ^.eolfH  prhnairrii 
Hiinrrlenrt^f*,  with  their  commercial,  industrial. mid  agricultural 
sicles,  suggest  the  tjpe  of  school  required  Some  of  the  small 
endowed  gnimmar  schools  in  countrj^  towns  might  be  remodelled 
after  their  pittern  with  sptx^ial  reference  to  the  agricultiual 
character  ot  the  locality.  Where  there  is  an  **ntin*  absence  of 
such  schools,  II  suitably  situated  elcmcntaiT  school  might  1m? 
(hniyloped  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  it  considerable  area,  as  is 
done  lualer  tlio  Dick  Bequest  in  Scotland,  or,  more  simply,  upper 
divisions  {eaHr»  vt yitipfSm nita trfi*)  m\ght  be  added  to  some  ot  the 
schools. 

Finally,  the  whole  agricultural  education  of  the  country  from 
its  lowest  to  its  highest  stages  should  be  tmder  the  sU[)ervimon 
of  Ins|5eetors  apponited  for  the  piu'pose  in  each  county  by  tho 
Board  of  Agiiculture,  until  such  time  as  the  educational  work 
of  the  Boanl  of  Agriculture  in  taken  over  by  the  Board  of 
Education ^  if  the  transfer  appear  desirable,  which  is  open  to  doubt. 

in  adtlition  to  those  whose  names  ai-e  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  from  all  of  whom  I  received  the  utmost 
kindnes^s  and  assistance,  I  wish  to  take  thi*^  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  thanks  to  JL  Leygnes,  Minister  of  Ptiolie  Instrtic- 
tion,  and  to  Jfl.  Jean  Dunuy,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  at  Paris,  for 
the  readiness  with  which  tliey  afforded  me  civery  facility  to  visit 
the  schools  and  colleges  under  their  respective  departments ;  to 
H.  K  Cardinal  Vaughan,  the  Marquis d'Epinay  St.  Luc,  M.  Richaitl 
Waddington  (Senator  for  the  Seme  Inferieure),  Mr.  Austin  Lee, 
CB.,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  Major  Craigie,  Mr, 
Bodley,  and  Protessor  Mcldola,  F.R.S.,  for  their  many  introduc- 
tions, which  enabled  me  to  make  the  inquiry  under  the  most 
fa  von  rab  le  con  d  i  tie  u  s. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  help  which  I  had  ironi 
Mr.  Arthur  Zachary,  Assistant- JIaster  at  Hymcr's  College,  Hidl, 
who  accompanied  me  throughout  the  journey* 

JoHM  C.  MtDp. 

Atigust,  \mKK 


tural  SdtLcati^m  in  Fiunce, 


APPENDIX. 


The  following  copy  of  the  particulars  furnislied  by  the  teacher  at  Lft 
Fert^-Vidame  for  the  Government  comi^tctitioa  last  year  in  that  portion 
of  France,  wbich  iochides  the  Dei^artment  of  Enre-et-Loir,  haa  been 
eourteoualy  aent  to  me  by  M.  Dauzat* 


jnntsirF  of 
iDiiruiotlon 


FRENCH    REPUBLIC, 


Special  Phizes  foe  Theoretical  and  Pbacticai,  Instruction 
in  aobicultobe  in  publig  pkimary  schools, 

CmipetitiOTifm'  1899.     Department  of  Eure^t'LoiVm 


Name  of  teacher  * 

Name  of  commune 

Age  and  length  of 
service. 

Bate  when  he  coni' 
menced  theoretical 
and  practical  instmc- 
tiow  in  apiculture. 

Hew'uj^ds  obtained  for ; 
(L)  General  aubjecta 


{%,)  Agricultural    in- 
Htruction. 


(3*)  The  competition 
organised  ny  the 
Society  for  the  Pro* 
tectton  of  Animals. 

(4.)  For  pei-sonal  acr- 
>ncea. 


Number  of  pupils  : 
(L)  In  the  schwjl 


(2^)  Who  have  gained 

prizes  at  the  com- 
Itetitioni. 

(3,)  Rewarded  by  the 

Society  for  the  Pm- 
tection  of  Animals, 


John  Baptiste  Rt^vin, 

I^a  Fert^-Vidame. 

53 i  years*    35 1  years  of  service. 

Theoretical  inatructlou    in    I8i65  \    practical  in* 

st  ruction  in  1874* 


One  first  prize,  and  award  of  books,  two  aUvef 

medaU,  aix  bronze  medals^  and  foiir  honourable 
mentiuB^, 

Order  of  **  Ck^valt^r  du  n^lU  agricolt  '* ;  four 
silver  gilt  medals*  ten  silver  medab,  two  brouae 
medala^  and  four  honourable  mentiona. 

One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal. 


Letter  of  congratulation  from  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  award  of  a  work  of  art,  two  allver 
tnedala, three  bronze  medals,  and  two  honourablti 

mentiom. 

Upper  division  %>,  middle  division  18|  elementaiy 

division  32 ;  total  45 

Thirty-four. 


Two  honourable  mentiona  at  Paria,  and  a  bronze 
medal  at  Havre  for  the  work  of  twelve  pupil^^ 


i. 


(4.)  Wlio  liftve  ob- 
tained the  certificat 
d^etucies  primaires 
duriiig  the  past  ait 
years. 

Time     devoted     earh 
week  to : 
(L)  Tbeoi'etieal     in* 
itmctiou    m   Jigri- 
cultiuu 

(2.)  B'actieal  mstru^- 

tlon. 

Summary  for  each 
month : — 
L  Principal  subjects 
of  tbeoreticul  in- 
Bt  ruction,  /.e.  simple 
notioni  on  (l)  the 
natural  aiul  fihysi- 
cal  seieucei^  aj>plied 
to  ai>?riciilture,  and 
i-2)  on  ftgrit  lUture 
and  liorticuiture. 


IL    Demonstrations^ 
experiment's     and 

piuctical  work,  per- 
formed by  the 
pupik  or  with 
their  aSiiiiitanee, 

ITL  Walks  and  agri- 
cultural excursions. 


18&3,  1 ;  1894, 1 ;  1895,  3  ;  18F>G,  2  ;  1897,  2  ;  1698, 5, 
Seven  of  these  obtained  special  mentioii  for 
agnculturcp 


Three  houra  a  week. 


Three  hours  a  week,  each  lesson  lasting  from  hal 
to  thrce-quitrter^  of  an  hour. 


October  :  The  air  and  it^i  importance  for  plantn. 
Autumn  sowing.    The  vine.    Cider  cropi. 

November :  The  Imrometer  and  atmospheric 
jireaaiire*  FVeparation  of  the  woil,  The  nuiBeiy 
garden.     Protection  in  i^'inter.    Thrash in|^* 

December:  Thecomiiositionoftheair.  Drainage. 
Lii]Uicl  and  farmyard  manure.  Winter  work 
in  the  garden, 

Janti&ry  :  Water^  ateam,  clew,  ini:it,  rain,  snow. 
The  thermometer.  Uiieful  and  noxiom*  ani- 
mal!*. Rotation  of  crops.  How  to  store 
manure.    Hedging.    Feneuig. 

February  ;  Frost  and  ice.  Vegetables,  Agii* 
cultural  iujplementi?.  Destruction  of  cater- 
pillars.   Bemoval  of  dead  wcK>d.     Pruning. 

March  :  Springs  and  wells.  The  soil  Work  in 
the  spring.  Harrowing,  Gu»no  and  chemical 
manures.    Cockchafera*    Bees. 

April :  The  weight  of  water.  Poultry.  Vece tables*. 
Fruits,  Flowers,  Weeds,  Qraftiug.  Artificial 
and  natural  mistures. 

May  :  Heat  ana  electricity*  Lightning-conductors. 
Insects,    Hirds^ 

June :  Common  metal  a  and  salts.  Domestic 
animals.    The  farm.    The  dairy,    Hay-inaking. 

July  and  August :  The  harvest  and  revision  of 
the  previous  work. 

Tlic  pupils  assist  as  much  as  possible  in  the  work 
of  the  school  garden,  for  instance,  in  pruning, 
watering,  manuring,  sowing,  planting,  weeding 
and  gathering  the  crops.  In  addition,  simple 
exijeriments  are  made  m  school  every  month  to 
iUn.itrate  the  theoretical  lessons. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  every  opportunity  to  take 

the  children  into  the  country  to  supplement  the 
instruction  in  class.  These  excursions  are 
taken  out  of  aehool  hours,  principftlJjr  in  the 
autuma  and  spring.  They  occur  at  irregular 
intervals^  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  conduct  of  the  children.  The  walks 
are  made  the  occasion  fur  collecting  plants, 
insectii,  and  geological  speciiueoe  for  the  school 


Rami  E^JticttJiuu  la  Fi^^tnce^ 


in.  Walks  and  agrl- 


IV,  OrgaiiLsationi 
ttc.^  of  >kMnetiet^  for 
thn  prrkt lotion  of 
aiiimuU 


AfTicuHural  imitructbu 


Place  of  I  lie  school 
gardoQ,  demonsti^* 
tion  or  experimenlal 


Ti^jnark^ol  tlie  Priiuftrs^ 


trmaeum.  The  pupils^  of  i!ie  fir^t  two  diviHion^ 
always  acfoitijjany  the  teac^her  when  he  ha*  any 
surveyiniif  to  do.  They  a!sc> a^v^ist  tli**  IvJicber 
in  the  cultivation  uf  a  .'Mxh *n<l  fc«irden,  whii'h  he 
liiiM  created  and  jiUnted  \s  1th  variuiif^  (ruil  nnd 
otht*r  trct'5. 

The  iimst  iiitcm'*tin^'  juastiajfes  fmm  the  rnonUdy 
Hnllt'im  of  the  Sx-^itity  for  the  l^i-ot^^etiiMi  **f 
AidinalM  at  Havre  are  rriKl  in  elan-s  c\i*rei^t"^ 
are  wiittt'n  ujKin  thenii  and  thes^  the  rhiMren 
take  home,  thun  ditl'tisin;:  the  iiiforiiiation 
1 1 1  rou^lioii  1 1  he  com  in  line.  1 1  i  s*  vu  ry  m  re  to  1 1  ud 
any  of  the  ehildrpn  gudty  of  cruelty^  to  wan  I  •* 
aTiimal's  ftntl,  althoujafii  the  ilistriet  h  one  of 
WfKKls4  imd  forei4ts,  hir^ls  and  their  ncni,^  ar^ 
Hclfloiii  t< inched.  S[jet  ial  priae^*  are  given  at 
the  annual  tirize  distrihution  tn  tho^c  ehihtn*a 
who  have  tii.sjilayed  conspicuoiLs  /.cal  in  the 
protect  ion  of  nent^  ;  the  fact  thiit  theiiic  niwariL* 
are  thuH  publicly  given  haw  aa  excellent 
induence. 

Bookfl  on  agriculture  and  horticulture  arc  freely 
lent  fmm  the  ficho(>l  libniiy.  The  ptirentj«  of 
the  children  attending  the  school  receive  pre- 
rtcntrt  of  young  plants  from  the  teachftV 
nursery  ;  new  varieties  of  hyWnd  viiia-s 
rttrawlH^rrief?,  and  notatoes.  Fn?t|uent  leetunM 
on  jigrkniknral  .suojectH  ai^  delivered  hy  the 
l>e liar t mental  Profes**or  and  the  ProfcKSi>r  ftir 
the  ArrondlsHemeut.  The  teacher,  who  in  a  nieiu- 
licr  of  .sevenil  a^icnltiiral  societies*,  ha.H  nl«4fi  rcail 
nniny  |»aj>erri  mi  rural  queMions  in  theeominnne. 
Several  1  exj*eri mental  plots  have  i>een  laid  out 
hy  him.  The  net  result  of  theagiieidtural  an<i 
hoi ti cultural  instruction  in  the  school  h  that 
very  many  of  the  pupils  have  Itecome  intclligt^nt 
farm  labourers  and  auecesafnl  gardeners, 

(Here  the  teacher  givew  three  plan^  to  seale. 
Th&"ie  plan*  indicate  the  exact  nature  of  eacli 
crop,  of  the  school  garden,  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  gaixlen,  and  the  expeii mental  ploi9> 
Thew  latter  have  been  created  on  hi*  omn 
initiative,  and  at  his  own  exijcnse,  out  of  waJFte 
and  UBcuitivated  lands.) 

M.  S^vin  applies  the   above  progratuine  with 

judgment^  and  obtains*  mo^^t  natmfactory  fvi«ult.*. 
The  experiments  which  he  tries  in  either  of  hi'* 
two  gardens,  or  in  the  plot,",  *jf  which  he  ha% 
.iUpjilied  the  platH*  arc  followed  with  intcr*^>st  Ky 
the  cultivators  of  the  dii^trict  a^  well  tu  hy  the 
children,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  m- 
Hueuee  on  the  agricultural  progre?ta  of  ihc 
Canton. 
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Volume  1  of  Special  Reports  (1896-7),  contains  the 
following  Papers:— 

1.  Public  Elenientary  Education  in  England  and  Walef*,  1870-1895. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwanls. 

2.  Enj^lish  Students  in  Foreif^n  Traininjj  Colleges. 

By  Miss  L.  Manley,  Miss  Willianis,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Withers. 

3.  Bi-ush  Work  in  an  Elementary  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Seth  Coward. 

4.  The    a"  B  C  of    Drawing :    an  inquiry  into  the  principlef.  underlying 

elementary  instruction  in  Drawing  (with  illustrations). 
By  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cooke, 
o.     Domestic  Economy  Teaching  in  England. 
By  Mi-s.  Pillow. 

6.  Technical  Education  for  Girls. 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper. 

7.  The  Secondarj[  Day  School  attached  to  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  L'^indon 

— an  experiment  in  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls. 
By  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Wells 

8.  The  History  of  the  Irish  System  of  Elementary  Education. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

9.  The  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

By  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  D.L. 

10.  Kecent  Legislation  on  Elementary  Education  in  Belgium. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  R.  L.  Morant. 

11.  The  Housewifery  Schools  and  Classes  of  Belgium. 

By  Miss  K.  S.  Block  and  Miss  L.  Brackenbury. 

12.  The  French  S\'stem  of  Higher  Primary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  K.  L.  Morant. 

13.  The  Realschulen  in  lierlin  and  their  bearing  on  Modem  Secondary  an<l 

Commercial  Education. 
By  Mr.  :\I.  E.  Sadler. 

14.  The   ODer-Realsehulen   of   Prusnia,  with  special    reference  to  the  Obcr- 

Realschulc  at  Charlottenburg. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler, 
lo.     The  Prussian  Elementary  School  Cotlc. 

Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentymau. 
16.     The  Continuation  Schools  in  Saxony. 


By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 
Scho( 


17.  The  School  Journey  in  Germany. 
By  Miss  C.  1.*  Doild. 

18.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tongue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

19.  Holiday  Courses  in   France  antl    Germany  for    Instniction  in   Modern 

Languages. 
By  Messi*s.  F.  S.  Marvin  and  R.  L.  Morant. 
2U.     Recent  Educational  Progress  in  Denmark  (with  maps). 
By  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton. 

21.  Education  in  Egj'pt. 

By  Mr.  P.  A.  Bamett. 

22.  The  Education  of  Girls  and  Women  in  Spain. 

By  Seiior  Don  Fernando  de  Arteai^a. 

23.  The  National  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

24.  The  History  of  the  Manitoba  School  System  ami  the  Issues  of  the  Recent 

Controversy. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

25.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  Women  to  the  chief  Universities  in  the 

British  Empire  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  with  the  heli>  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

20.  Api>en<(ix  giving  a  list  of  the  chief  otiicial  papers  liearing  on  Education  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Sjuller. 

Tlii.H  vohiiiic  (Cil.  M47)  can  In;  ohlniitcd,  either  directly  ur  thmuj^h  any  r><iuk8vller,  from 

'VKE  A.M>  .SPOTTISWIM)!)!-:,  EAST   llAKDING  STHKKT.  FLKKT  .STRKCT.  E.f.  ;  OV 

OLIVER  A  BOYD,  EDlNBl  liGU  ;  or 
E.  PONSOXBV,  lie,  GRAFTON  STRBKT,  DUBLIN. 

Price  3*.  4«/.  ;  Post  free  3s.  lOd. 

[Out  of  print:  New  Edition  in  contemplation.] 
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IToIume  2  of  Special  Reports   contains  the  following 

Papers  r— 

I.    Tlie  Wekh  liit«riueiUatts  EUuciUkni  Act>188U:  ItK  Uri^^iu  iuk)  U'orkhi?;' 
Contributed  liy  tlm  Clutrity  Comitns4Hionei'H  fur  Eiij^land  and  Wule^ 

)L    Thcj  London  Polvti^chnit^  Inntituli^f*  ^with  illufttratiurjw^. 
By  Mi\  Sidney  Webb* 

3.  Thii  London  Scbool  o£  E^ont^niie^  and  KoHticfii  Scienee. 

By  Ur.  W.  A*  S.  Hewing. 

4.  The  Carricoluiu  of  a  tlirl**'  Scboob 

By  Mt^.  Bryant j  Mi^  Bui^tall  and  Mis«  Aitken. 
5*     Fhytiicjil  Edncution  at  the  ShettieJd  Hi;;|j  School  J'or  Girls, 

By  Mi'e,  WinMUam^v. 
6.     iiBJiies  and  Athlotic-i  in  ISeeondary  Schools  for  liirU  iwitb  iBu&tratioofi). 

By  ^[iss  P.  IjawrcnL-e. 
7^    The  IJrgantHation  of  liarae^  out  of  8cbixil  for  tUo  cbililreo alien* ling  PnhUc 
Klenienlary  ScboolK. 
By  Mr,  0(:Hirge  Shar|d<^. 
K     PbyKH'al  Education  under  theSdiuol  Board  for  i^omlon  (vvitli  iUn^ltaUoutK 

By  ^tr,  Tlioniii?^  Cbc^terton. 
II     Piiysical  Edueation  for  UirU  and   infants  nmlei  the  London  8tbi»ul  ll^jiLhl 
(with  illa,HtnilioijH)* 

By  the  Into  Mm.  Ely  Dallas. 
10.     Physicf^l  Tiuintn^  in  Biriiiin^^^hani  Jioaid  Sf^huoli!^  {vvilli  il lustrations), 

By  Mr.  Haoioel  Batt. 
n.     Piiy^jcial  Training  tinder  lUti  Leedw  School  Boarii 

By  Mr  U*  E.  Tboimis. 
}2.     The  Schoijl  Gardens  at  the  Botieonibe  British  School  ^with  il  Inst  rat  ion^iK 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  liooiier. 
13.     The  Connection  lietween  the  Public  Library  and  the  Publk  ElmiiimUry,- 
Bc^hooL 
By  Mr*  John  J.  O^^k. 
14*    The  Eflttcational  5Iiif*t?uni  of  the  Teachorft'  UuiltL 

By  Mr*  John  I*.  My  res. 
\o.     Tlie  Ha&leinere  Eduentional  Muet^um  (with  plans). 

By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hntchiii^on,  >\R,B* 
10.     Hchool  Piayt^  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
By  Mr.  J*  ff.  Baker  Ponoyre. 
17*    The  Study  of  Education. 

By  Mr*  J.  J*  Findlay. 
IS     The  rrainin;^  of  Secomlary  Teachcri?  and  Educatianal  Ideals. 

By  Mr.  F.  J*  H.  Hehdy, 
VX     The  HeuriHtic  Methoil  of  Tejtciiintic, 

By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  b,K*H. 
20.    HtatiHtica,    (fee.,    of    Elejnentarx'    Eilucation    in    Euglaiid    and    Wiile^, 
1833-1870, 

By  MwJ^n^.  M*  E.  Sadler  and  J*  \\\  Edward?^* 
Ii1       LL^t  of  Publications  on  Eduoational  Snhjit^t>  i^hUOil  bv  thu  cbkf  I^ucmI 
Educational  AuthoritieB  in  Kn^^luud  luid  ^^"Hl(^i. 
Prt3|iared  by  Mi»i^  M*  S*  Benrd. 
±i*     Los  Univer^ites  l^'ran^aiite*?. 

By  Monsieur  Loub  Liard. 
'M.     The  FroBch  Uuiversitie^  (a  tranKlatiou  of  No.  *i*2j. 

By  Mr*  J.  W.  Lon*^don* 
'M.     The  Position  of  Teacher^;  in  the  State  8econdiury  Scht>iil?4  for  I^y^  in 
France. 

By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirk  man* 
2t>,     The  French  Lwiving  C'ortiycale'— CorUllcat  d'Etadct*  Priuiiui\*s. 

By  Sir  Jobhuft  Fitch. 
26*     The  Teaching  of  Modej  n  Lun^^nage.^  in  BLdgiutn  and  Holland* 

By  Miss  J*  D*  Monti^oniery* 
27.     Hchool  Uyckne  in  Brub^els. 

Bj  Mifis  J.  D.  Montgomery, 


Thifi  vuluujf  CCd*  tVfi^)  can  b^  tiliialued^  either  iiirsct.ly  or  thiiough  was  Buoknfller,  ttvm 

EYBX  Aiix>  .HPOri'iawOQPE,  East  HAfilJilffO  SraiBT,  FLEKf  Smnr,  E.C  ;  or 

OLIA'KR  ^  IMjYO,  llmsBrnoli;  or 

E*  Pu?430.\iSY»  110,  GKAri^s<  STiifc^i,  vthua. 
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Volume  3  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  Tlie  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

Hy  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

2.  Problems  in    Pruasian    Secondary    Education    for   Boys,    with    special 

reference  to  similar  questions  in  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

3.  "  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia." 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  Stromungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schul-  und  Bildungswesens  in  Deutsch- 

land. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

6.  Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany.    (Translation  of 

No.  5.) 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brebner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht. 

10.  The  Teacher  of  Modem  Langui^es  in  Prassian  Secondary  Schools  for 

Boys.     His  education  and  professional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

1 1 .  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instiuction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.    (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty  man.) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Gallander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrj5-Koekinen. 


This  volume  (Cd.  8088)  can  b«  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller  from 

EYRE  AND  SPOTTiaWOODE,  EAST  HARDINO  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  EC.  ;  OF 

OLIVER  <&  BOYD,  EDINBURGH  ;  or 

E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Price  3«.  3rf.  ;  Pott  free  3*.  W. 
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Volume  4  of  Special  Reports  (published  simultaneously 
with  Volume  5)  contains  the  following  papers  :— 

A.  Dominion  of  C'anada— 

1.  Ontario,  The  Sj^steui  of  Education  in. 

Prepare<l   from  otticial   docnnients    supplied    hj    the    Edncation 
Department  of  Ontario. 

2.  Quebec,  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of. 

Prepared  from  ollicial  documents  by  Mr.  R.  fialfour. 

3.  Nova  Scotia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By   Mr.    A.    H.   MacKay,  Sui>erintendent  of  Education,   Nova 
Scotia. 

4.  New  Brunswick,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By   Professor  J.  Brittain,   Instructor  in  the  ProvincLal   Normal 
School,  Frederic  ton.  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Manitolia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepare<l  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

6.  North- West  Territories,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 

Prepjired  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  K.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

PreiMired  fnmi  official  documents  by  Mr.  B.  Balfour. 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Sui>erintendent  of  E<lacation,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

9.  Memorandum  on  Agrir-uUural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

10.  Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  development  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  primary  schools  in  Canada. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

B.  Newfoundland- 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Superintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Methodist  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  West  Indies— 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.  with  Appendices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  Sui>erint«nding  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Jamaica. 

Part  II. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  British  Guiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  \\' .  Blair,  Chief  Ins]>ector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Element arj'  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 

West  Indies, 

Compile<l  from  official  <locumeTits  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sa<ller. 


I'liis  volume  (Cd.  ih))  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  luiy  bookseller  from 
EVRE  AND  SPOTTLSWOODE,  EAST  HARDING  STREBT,  FLEET  STREET,  B.C. :' or 

OLIVER  &  HOVD,  Edinburgh; or 
E.  PONSONBV,  110,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

Price  is.  H(l.  ;  Post  free  5s.  Iff, 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  (published  simultaneously 
with  Volume  4)  contains  the  following  papers  :— 

A.  Africa— 

1.  Cape  Colony,  The  History  and  Present  State  of  EUlucation  in. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

Hy  Mr.  G.  B.  Muii,  B..^.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  KdncAtioii, 
Ca])e  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Natal. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Austkalia— 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  S^'stem  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Victoria. 

3.  Queensland,  The  System  of  Eilucation  in. 

By  Mr.   J.   G.    Anderson,   M.A.,    Under    Secretary  for    Public 
Instruction,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  ir.. 

I*repared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twcniyman. 

5.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in 

By  Mr.  C.  L.   Whilham,  Member  of  the  Boaifl  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.   Cyril  .Jackson,    Insjject^r  General  of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  official  documents  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  Ceylon— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
Van  Cnylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta— 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 


This  volume  (Cd.  417)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  throngh  any  Bookieller,  from 
EYRE  AND  SPOTTIBWOODB,  EAST  Hardivo  Htrkit,  Fler  Strer,  E.C. ;  or 
OLIVER  A  B0Y1>,  EPIRBCBGH :  or 
E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  Strbit,  DUBLOr. 

Price  4s,  Od,  ;  Post  free  4*.  Id. 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

2.  Tlie  Masters  of  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

3.  Preparatory  School  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie. 

4.  The  Time-table  of  Work  in  PreparatoiT  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  SUllanl. 

5.  The  Preparatory  School  Curriculum. 

By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  Robinson. 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Education  in 

England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools,  and  their  Influence  on  Prei>arau>ry 

Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations  for  Entrance    Scholarships  at  the  Public  Schools.     Their 

Character  and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Eccles  Williams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother- Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  C.  Tillard. 

11.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curteis. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  Ware. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Pre^mratory  Schools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Allum. 
1 .').  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  Archer  Vassall. 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  James  T.  Watts. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine. 

18.  The  School  Workshop. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

19.  Music  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  W.  W^.  Cheriton. 

20.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  I^eonard  C.  Venables. 
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21.  Gardening,  its  Role  in  Preparatory  School  Life. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

22.  Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wickhani. 

23.  Games  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 

24.  The  Employment  of  Leisure  Houi-s  in  Boys'  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree. 

25.  Prepamtory  School  Libraries. 

By  Mr.  VV.  Douglas. 

26.  A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  Prejiaratory  School. 

By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtr>'. 

27.  School  Management  in  Preparatory  Schoolw. 

By  tlie  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.   A.  J.  C. 
Dowding. 

2iJ.  Economics  of  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 

29.  Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

30.  Preparatory  Boys'  Schools  under  Laily  I'ruicipals. 

By  Mr.  C.  D.  Olive. 

31.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  Public  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

32.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  School. 

By  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

33.  The  Relations  between  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Bull. 

34.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 

35.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

30.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Dr.  Hely  Hutehinson  Almond. 

37.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

38.  The  Home  Training  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

31).  The  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  Englwh  Preparatoiy  aijd  other  Secondary 
Schools. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  J^vdley. 

40.  Notes  on  a  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

41.  Appendix. 


This  volume  (Cd.  418)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  frons 
EYRE  AND  SFOTTISWOODE,  EAST  HARDING  STREET,  FLEET  SXRBKT,  E.G.  ;  or 
OLIVER  A  BOYD,  EDINBURGH  ;  or 
E.  PONSONBY    116,  ORAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Price  2s,  34</.;  Post  free,  2s.  7 id. 
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The   following  Reports   from  Volumes  2,  8,  4 
5   of   Special    Reports    on   Educational    St(bjeeli 
have  been  issued  as  Reprints:— 

special  Ko|M)rt8  un  Inteniiediatc  Educ^itiun  in  Wales  and  the  Oi;gaiiiMtm 
of  Eflucation  in  Switzerland. 
(N()s.  1  in  Vols.  2  and  3  respectively.)        Price  U.  Id,  ;  |KMt  free,  U.  SidL 

Special  Kcport>j  on  Modern  Langna-^c  Teaching. 

(No.  -26  in  Vol.  2  and  Nok.  7,  8,  9,  10  in  Vol.  3.)    Price  ttl^^- ;  liOit  free,  SJA 
Special  Keports  on  Secondary  Kdncation  in  I'rui^sia. 

(Nos.  2  and  3  in  Vol.  3.)  Price  U. ;  iKWt  free,  lit,  8|tf. 

Si>ecial  Keport  on  Secondary  ScIiooIh  in  ISaden. 

(N  o.  4  hi  Vol.  3. )  Price  bid, ;  ixwt  fne,  7rf. 

Special  Keport»  on  Education  in  France. 

(No«.  2-2,  23,  24,  25  in  Vol.  2. )  Price  4rf. ;  poet  free,  b^L     * 

Sjiecial  Kei>ort  om  the  lleuri'^tic  Methotl  of  Teaching. 

(No.  19  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  3d. ;  poet  free,  4d.     4 

Special   Report   on    the    Connection  between  the   I'uhlic  Library  and    Ihe     , 
Public  Elementary  School.  .i 

(No.  13  in  Vol.  2. )  Price  2id ;  post  free,  d^L      1 

Special  Keix)rt  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ontario. 

(No.  A  1  in  \ol.  4.)  Price  8rf. ;  post  free,  lOyL 

Special  Keport  on  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

(No.  A  2  hi  A  ol.  4. )  Price  Sd.  ;  poet  fre©,  lOd. 

Special  Ke]K)rt8  on  the  Sydtem»  of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnuwwkk, 

Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland.  j 

(Nos.  A  3,  4,  8  and  No.  B  in  Vol.  4.)       Price  8rf.  ;  poet  fr«e,  lOiA        4 

SiH3cial    KeiK)rt8   on    the  Systems   of  Education   in   Manitoba,    North-Weit     "i 
Territories  and  British  Colunihia.  .j 

(Nos..  A  Ti.  6,  7  in  \'ol.  4.)  Price  ^f.  ;  iKist  free,  lid. 

Special  Keport^  on  the  Sy.Uem  <  of  Education  in  (ho  AVe^t  Indiee,  and  in  British 
Guiana. 

(Nos.  C  1,  2,  3  ill  \o\.  4.)  Price  8rf. ;  post  free,  lid. 

Special  Keport^  on  the  Sy.<4teni.s  of  Education  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

(Nos.  A  1,  2  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  8^.  ;  posit  free,  U^d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  ol  Ivlucation  in  New  South  Wales. 

(No.  13  1  in  Vol.  T).)  Price  8</.  ;  jKwt  free,  94rf. 

Si>ecial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Victoria. 

(No.  B  2  in  \  ol.  o.)  Price  8rf. ;  iK)st  free,  lOd. 

Special  Report  on  the  Syst^im  of  Education  in  (Meensland. 

( No.  B  3  in  \'ol.  .'». ;  Price  8*/. ;  poat  free,  9rf. 

Special  Rei>ort  on  ilie  System  of  Education  in  Tasmania. 

(No.  B  4  in  Vol.  5.)  I'rice  ikf.  ;  po**t  free.  9d. 

Special  ReiK>rt  on  the  System  of  Education  in  South  Au^tntlia. 

(No.  B  5  in  Vol.  :*.)  Price  M.  ;  post  free,  9yL 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Western  AuKttralia. 

(No.  B  ()  ill  V()l.  5.)  Price  Sd,  :  post  free,  9\tL 

special  Report  nn  the  System  of  Education  in  New  Zealand. 

(No.  ('  ill  V(d.  r>.)  Price  8(/.  :  jiost  free,  luirf. 

Sprcial  iJeport  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ceylon. 

tNo.  1)  in  \o\.  r>.)  l»rice  S</.  ;  p<ist  free.  9f/. 

Sperial  ReiMMt  on  tiie  Sy.-stem  of  Education  in  Malta. 

(No.  E  ill  Vol,  T).)  IVice  8//.  ;  jiost  free,  M, 


These  ran  W  ohtaitiLd,  citluT  <lliiitlv  «ir  iI»rou;,'h  any  lK)oksollcr,  from 

i:VKi:  AM)  Sl'oniSWOODK.  east  Hai;1.1N«;  STKliKT.  Kleet  «trkkt,  E.C.  :  or 

oLIVKlt  A  BOYD.  Emnmukgh;  »ir 

E.   I'ONSOMJV.   110,  liKAt-roN  MKEET,  UlBLIX. 


siHirts  on  Edtieatiotml  Snlijeots.    l^nM  Ly  Bmfd  of  f^saiiMo  :— 
nr  A»i43it'^i4,  Uau^Ktii  %itt»  GKKiuirr.      Prt^uii^, 

ki^i^   u.r.  ._^,,^.i,    i,    V.  *UB?S   ASt»   fHM  OllQA^IEATIi>5    Of   Etr''*/'^    -    i^ 
p  imL  Vnem  id 

BuiYttjEti   EAiCTt     riotTiecnt^iiATft  A^rti  Za^eiiias.     Tftcim  of  I&rommttpn 
WtKO,    MiLtTAiLVr    Mamial  «^p    Prayliloiitt]  oiUtio^  Pfiio«  1 1. 

p..*^T  ^-v.»riijgi5  TimEtTOfUXs  OF,  lUfporb  €©.  K*^  ibe  l*l«  J,LC<tK 
IL  Pnwlyi, 

i  ^%i»  OliDHiDt  Pi»lt  rur,  AiDiv.    ItDl*  Priyn  Ip.  lUf. 

'  A^it  Niiiiw.%r*  ^ti«fi^  UK  Um^lMKik.  By  Mjijor  J.  ^.  Y,  Cmm^lt.A 
In.  Frtet  U 

f^'^incn^     RiMQlftlJonf  rv«iMii!timi  llic  Omililliiii*  of  ElMiftef  Inr  (IHimr*  lunl 

rd:- 
iTt^ri!.   P^opmTD.    !irpnrtotiSciiui4i&|j^o£H..JliSp''^cili.^    FH«oti. 

'  lUtCliC    OESEHVATJtaai     lUraVVfK    AX     Till 

I  Prke  i« 

It   ^n  -    Km>  AjJuisimsATJOK   or   hie   Uim^masciks    Vuua% 

Ptkv  Cuf. 

^K&  Aroii^urrriATio.'ii  i>i    nm  Romshy  M^ibSf  furft^iir 


miAlioo  OOloea  lit  BetwdwAVf  W«n«iliuifcirf  vm  $ 

iClOElt  fifSKp     AjiH)  1901*    S^Yi,     WfftiiMT. 


I  VHae  Id.  meAi, 

tL  PnilemiittAlftAtidtoikitMliipwU^  t*^vilottlQO»bib^  12.  Eidfm* 

e  8tACai«»  uid  GcqjbbI  HiD4lifiii£  Pn9  3^  «Mm. 

IS  (vb..  Km  I  to  IS  In  delJilL  PtiotaK^ 

tJkR  BjcrciliT%  liHfii.    aoMJtAHY  Off,    Aaaorkft,  Korlli  ami  SoqUl    JiiJf  ]06h 

MINI  EHlOKArrv,  UtrcnimATtoji  wm  r— Afpmc}&o  EimnbUo,  mi  <  '  lifurmk, 

i  Id:    O^loBk  CM^  IM).  ]<riw  141.   Pftdomiod  IhfftUy  Buxm,  Bin  rks  Qii 

Afrk^ui  f  olucti^,  Nnr    |(^)|.  {ifM  f^.    Wad  Indlai,  pdoe  ftC 
lawtt,     Pbactipal  Aluuj' a£iiiL%T  ur  toe  hkvm  hilatiti  to  tee  Bvoiit 

PHtioiOf* 
Djrai  Botimlc  Onrdjafifl*    lUilMiki  iff  \rii«3bi«ifim4  tnliiiTiMtkiii*    Vntamt 

IT  1  Mmp  qL     Djr  Sir  IL  HiutAlist,  ILCJL     2  Voi^        Prsee  3U.  trf. 

lit  (in«)«i/«,}     A  ooiiip)«(o  ooUenilnfi  of  Tnadfli,  &a,  bitw^a 

MiAifi  fif> !  ti  N  nnk  PgiTKrt  m  ht  ^  Ut«f  t«l&(«  lo  Coaixntf«ia&d  NavifintiiiOi 

itviet.    Ikllliti  ftua  WmUmL    V<ik  9a    Q«iiini  ti»l«ac  («bjQaci!«gk«at  ttU 

ttnOlr  ftMai^)  («  VuuTm  k>  m    (isn  la  tisai  Yok  — i»L  lass^iwi, 

^,    ^a  1S0&  7.  Pboe  :niL  mek 

'  Vrft49  JommoL  nf  Tiffff  ftiid  Ttsito  Ncaliow  and  SiUqeilaaiem  Cunuueictsl 
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